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Price Standardization a Public Service 


American Fair Trade League Favors National Legislation to Restore What it Regards as Right of Owner of a 


Brand to Establish Standard Resale Prices— Action is Designed as a Public 





Effect 





Service 


of Price Cutting on Smaller Independent Merchants—Bills Now in Congress 


By Edmond A. Whittier.* 


[EK present session of Con- 
gress can accomplish few 
things more important to the 


consuming public than re- 
ring to producers of branded 
-oods the right to establish standard 
sale prices, of which they were 
eprived in I912 by a “five to 
four’ decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in what is known as 
e Dr. Miles Case. This right had 
ver previously been questioned any- 
here. It is lawfully exercised today 
every other civilized country on 
rth. 


During the ten years’ struggle for 
irrective legislation to prevent mis- 
se of trade mark good will as de- 
eptive “bargain bait” a succession of 
Supreme Court decisions have left the 


situation, if anything, more involved 
| than it was when the fight . started. 
egislative progress was impossible 


ring the war and post war period of 
but within the past year 
nt has rapidly crystallized and 
e advocates of the Kelly-Stephens 
he Merritt Bills have made a 
This reform, like 
worth-while and fundamental re- 
is necessitated a long proc- 

ss of education. But now the 
i clearly defined; the price 
tandardization bills were reintro- 
ed on the first day of the new 
mgress session and the way seems 
vard final legislative action. 
eason for my confidence in 
both seek the same 
the increasing realization in 
ton that their enactment will 
it public service. We hear 
lk about “the interests,” 
private or special interests. 
e that every new law is pro- 
some interest, or group of 
but the advocates who can 
t their aims are closely iden- 
the interests of the public 
mes most likely to succeed. 


R ile Prices and Public 


ed advance. 


is- 





‘asures 





anit 


3 resale price contest has 
pa the point where the deciding 
‘actor . not the interest of the man- 
lac nor the interest of the dis- 
ributor The question as it stands 
. S sim this: Will the general pub- 
| wh ch is to say the buying pub- 
ben it if manufacturers are able 
a 


® Sec . . 
Leag retary-Treasurer American Fair Trade 
League 


to standardize the retail price of their 
own brands of goods? 

The American Fair Trade League 
has always been satisfied to have it 
fought out on this basis. One of the 
obstacles the league has had to over 
come is the impression, fostered by 
the opponents of price standardiza 
tion, that the proposed legislation 
would be for the benefit of a few 
large manufacturers and would en 
able them to establish a monopoly on 
more or less essential products. The 
history of the Price Standardization 


“You are wasting your time defend- 
ing the rights of the patentee. You 
should put this matter on a much 
broader basis. The common law gives 
the manufacturer the right to protect 
his good-will and the integrity of the 
article he makes. The thing to do is 
to draft a bill founded on the com- 
mon law and to present it as a mat- 
ter of public policy.” 

The first Price Standardization 
Bill was drawn up that year in the 
form approved by Mr. Brandeis and 
introduced in the Fifty-Third Con- 


The American Fair Trade League was established for the 
mutual interest of the consumer, the middleman and the manu- 


facturer. 


Its first aim is to promote honesty in business. 


Through legislation and through public opinion it is working 


against unfair competition, dishonest advertising and the elimin- 


ation of the smaller business man by unfair methods. 


Mr. Whit- 


tier, the writer of this article, was one of the organizers of the 
League and has been its chief executive officer since the estab- 
lishment of the organization ten years ago. 


movement shows that this conception 
is erroneous. In fact the Fair Trade 
League was organized as the result 
of a realization that this question 
should be discussed, not on the basis 
of its relative importance to manu- 
facturers and distributors, but 
matter of public policy. 


as a 


The organization of the League in 
1913 was due mainly to a suggestion 
of the Hon. Louis D. Brandeis, now 
Justice of Supreme Court. A short 
time before, Mr. Brandeis had ap- 
peared before the House Committee 
on Patents counsel for a manu 
facturer who was interested in a bill 
introduced by Representative Old- 
field, of Arkansas, for the purpose of 
restricting the rights of patentees. 
The writer, who then in the 
advertising business, was in Wash 
ington at the same time attending 
hearings on the Oldfield Bill as an 
observer for some of his clients. The 
doctrine upon which the present 
Kelly-Stephens Bill is founded was 
first enunciated by Mr. Brandeis in 
a conference of manufacturers who 


as 


Was 


were in Washington on the same 
errand. 

“You gentlemen are barking up the 
wrong tree,” said Mr. Brandeis. 





gress by Representative Raymond B. 


Stevens of New Hampshire. When 
Representative Stevens left — the 
House of Representatives, the mea 


sure was sponsored by Representa 
tive Daniel V. Stephens of Nebraska. 
and _ later ; Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania. Subsequently 
Schuyler Merritt 
Connecticut introduced a similar bill. 


by Representative 


Representative of 


Demand for Legislation 


During the war and immediately 
after no attempt was made to push 
these but, the settle 
business conditions, has 
come again the insistent demand for 
legislation that will put an end to 
ruinous competition and price-cutting 
which deprives manufacturers of 


branded goods of their just rewards 


measures with 


ment of 


As the federal law now stands, the 
situation intolerable. No manu 
facturer knows what his legal rights 
are. The United States Supreme 
Court has told him he may refuse 
to sell to those who cut his price but 
has denied him every practicable 
means of exercising the right. 

The members of the American Fair 
Trade League have presented this 
question to the National Legislature 


is 


as a matter of general economic wel 
fare. It does little good to present 
an impressive list of commercial 


organizations 
unless it 


behind a measure 
be shown that they are 
acting in the public interest. Senators 
and Representatives cannot be 
pected to look at this bill through 
the manufacturer's eyes. Its 


can 


exX- 


oppon- 





Edmond <A. 


Whittier, 
Fair Trade League 


Secy.. American 


] 


ents have to betog 


attempted the 
issue by raising the cry of monopoly. 
They have tried to prove that unt 
form will lead the 
manufacturer exhorbitant 
the ultimate 


accordingly. It 1s 


resale prices 


to prohts 


and that consumer wil 


suffer needless 
to discuss the fallacy of this argu 
ment in a publication such as this. 
What I wish to emphasize is the fact 
that manufacturers must look at 
matter the public 


they must teach those who buy their 


this 
from viewpoint ; 
products for personal use to under- 
stand the true purpose of “cut-price” 
sales. The consumer does not analyze 
We 
There is a tremendous oppor- 
here for manufacturers of 

merchandise, who have 
built up their reputations by years of 
honest work, to make the consumer 
understand why it is to his advantage 
to be able to buy a branded artiele 


(21) 


these cannot 


questions. 
him to. 
tunity 


branded 


expect 





at tie me pt e revaradiess vnere 


Through Advertising 


These manutacturers include some 

( rgest advertisers in the 
country It 1s advertising, next to 
the merits of their goods, that has 
given most of them the leadership 


Why should they 


they rightly enjoy. 


not devote some of their advertising 
efforts to educational standard price 
campaigns Here are a few of the 
facts thev can te ach the public 

facts which the public will under 


stand and appreciate 
That during the abnormal price 
advances after the war articles upon 


which uniform resale prices were 


maintained showed a_ far. smallet 


ratio of price increase than the gen 
eral average, 

Phat retailers who attract trade by 
cutting prices of standard goods 
more than make up their losses by 


exhorbitant profits on unknown goods 


of doubtful quality 


That price-cutting tends to run 
the business of independent met 
chants and concentrate trade in th 
hands of a few middle-men. 

That refusal to a manutacturer ot 


the right to standardize resale price 


depriv« him ot the just return tot 
his industry, enterprise and honest 
dealing with the public and robs him 


of the good will which may be his 


greatest asset. 


| ich 


perity 1s 


manufacturer whose pros 


founded upon a determina 


tion to give the consumer the 


ver\ 


best that can be produced for the 


money has an individual problem. 


Educating the general public on the 
lines suggested is a big contract which 
no one manufacturer cares to tackle 
alone But 


through the great trade 


associations of the country and 


through organizations like the Ameri 


can Fair Trade League, which 1n 
clude representatives of various pro 
ducing and distributing agencies 


through teachers of domestic econ 


multitudinous 
reach the 


and through the 
that 
\merican people, this work ts 


omy 
channels intelligence 
of the 
being carried on 

Chere 


is no sounder American doc 
trine than the one which allows a 
citizen, or group of citizens, to reap 
the rewards of ingenuity and indus 


and industry 


This 


standardiza 


trv, so long as 


are in | 


ingenuity 
ine with the public good 


whole question of pric« 


tion has become involved in legal and 


commercial technicalities, which, in 


teresting as they may be to the lawyer 


and the business expert, mean noth 


ing to the great army of retail buy 
ers But when vou talk to the cor 
sumer in terms of tair plav vou use 
a universal language Fair play is 


the very foundation principle of the 
Kelly-Stephens and the Merritt Bills 
That is why I never have lost faith 


in ultimate success 


Millinery Hearing Postponed 
Tariff 
hearing on millinery, 


scheduled for Jan. 22 has been post- 
poned unt:] March 26 


WASHINGTON , D [- The 
(ommission’s 
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Branding and Labeling Bills | 





Advocates of “Truth-in-Fabric’ 


> Bill Shift to Practical Honest 


Merchandise Act 


By Lincoln 


M* LLOYD GEORGE, in his 

Metropolitan Opera House 
spec ch told of a road sign near Wash- 
ington which amused him greatly. It 
read, “This Road is Not Fool Proof.” 
He wished that every law and every 
treaty, could be labeled “This is not 
fool-proof.’ \Ve 


Ww yrds 


may echo his 

Last year I reported to you about 
two labeling bills then and now be- 
tore Congress Phe 
lruth-in-Fabric Bill 


Ie marking on every 


French-Capper 
compel 
fabric or 


would 
gar 
ment containing wool the percentage 


“virgin’ 


of pure o1 wool, the per- 

entage 1 re-worked wool or 

shoddy,” and the percentages of 

every ther fibre in the cloth The 

ponsors of this bill admit that there 
t 


which can distinguish re 


worked from new wool in yarns or 


‘loths, that it would take five vears to 
nstall marking 


machinery to carry 


ut this law, that an army of govern 


ent inspectors would have to live 
n the woolen mills and the clothing 
ictories, and that the main 


purpose 
1t the bill is to prevent the use 9f 
re-worked wool and thereby raise the 


> ] 
price ot new Woo! 


\ Deceptive Bill 
t is putting it too mildly 
“Truth-in-Fabric” 
bill is not tool proot It would fool 
the consume intrinsic 


to sa\ 


hat this so-called 


about 


service 
jualities of clothing worse than the 
habbiest frauds ever practiced. It 


it plain invitation to the woolen 
textile industry and trade to adopt the 
hypocrisy, the and the con- 


Volstead act 


has established in regard to liquor. 


lving, 
tempt of law which th 
lt imposes a difheult, expensive, and 
marking on both do- 
mestic and imported goods containing 


otten destructive 


wool, and instructs the Secretary of 


he Treasury to destroy imported 
varn, fabrics, and garments refused 
entry under this bill 


The most charitable 


thing to be 


said for it is that this proposed legis- 


ition comes from a strictly agricul 
tural state where the practical prob- 
ems of the manufacturer are not un 


lerstood 
fortunately, the main support of 
this Truth-in-Fabric bill has now de 
serted it lhe National Sheep & 
\V ool 


Bureau voted unanimously on 
dec. g to abandon the French-Cap- 
per bill and to support instead the 
Hfonest Merchandise Act introduced 


This bill has been 
making it fraudulent to 
label anything “pure wool” or “virgin 


wv Senator Lodge 


amended by 


wool” which contains any reworked 
wool, cotton, or fibre other than new 
wool This amendment satisfies the 


Wool and Sheep Bureau which origi- 
nated the Truth-in-Fabric bill. It 
should satisfy every honest manufac- 

* William Iselin & Co Speech delivered Jan 


at convention of Nationa! Whelesale Dry Goods 
Association in New York 


Cc) omwell * 


turer and merchant, for it is strictly 
in line with all the other prohibitions 
of deceptive 
criminal 


merchandising made 
under the bills introduced 
by Senator Lodge and Representative 


Rogers. 


Honest Merchandise Act 


Now that the National Sheep & 
\Vool Bureau has come over to the 


Honest Merchandise Act, its passage 
should be easy at this session of Con- 
We need it 
It is the simplest law you ever read. 
It says that any 
brands or 


eTess in our business. 
mis- 
article 
or who sells or ships any article to 
which 


person who 


Misrepresents any 


a false description is applied, 
or advertises it falsely, shall be guilty 
and be fined or 
mprisoned. It provides that an arti- 
le shall be deemed 


miusre presented 


ot a misdemeanor, 


misbranded or 


“First. If it be offered for sale 
under the name of another arti- 


with a or brand so 


cle or name 


nearly like it as to deceive pur- 


chasers as to its origin or char- 
icter 

Second. If the contents of the 
package, as 


shall 


originally put up, 


have been removed, in 
whole or in part, 
tents shall 


therein unless a 


and other con- 
placed 


conspicuous no- 


have been 


tice of such change of contents 

is attached to such package 
lhird. If in package form, and 

the contents are stated in 


neasure, 


terms 
numerical 
they are not 
and correctly 


of weight, 
count, or quality, 
stated on 
the outside of the package, or are 
stated in 


plainly 
such manner as to de- 
mislead the 


or be designed or 


ceive or purchaser 
calculated so 
to deceive or mislead such pur- 
chaser.” 


\ll of 


ish Merchandise 


this is practically the Brit- 
Marks Act written 
so plainly that it has effectively con- 
trolled fraud in England for thirty 
vears and hardly a case has had to 
The Lodge bill is 
law which prohibits. It 
imposes no new expense on us or the 
yovernment, 
to label the 
anything 


be tried under it. 
i prohibition 


It does not require you 
percentage of 
else Its 


wool or 
definitions of 
honesty are as old as. civilization. 


Diogenes, looking for his honest man 


in Athens, would have made it his 
code. It has no jokers protecting 
iny class or interest in any way ex- 
cept against the plainly dishonest 


competitor. 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
done a great service by calling atten- 
tion to trade deceptions, some thought- 
some wilful. But the Federal 
Trade Commission has power only to 
stop such wrongs. Under the Honest 
Merchandise Act they will be punish- 
ed as criminal. 
My excuse 


less, 


for taking vour time 


January 26, | 


this morning is to report the 
ficant shift in support away fro: 
French-Capper compulsory 

bills, over to the 
chandise Act 
is not yet 
last 


and Honest 


But th 
Your endors 
year of measure sho 
and every aid. gij 
secure its passage by Congress 
association cannot do a better < 
to its members and to the 
standards of the country. 


instead. 

7 

law. 
this 

renewed 


Interpret Daugherty Re. ort 


Association Collection of Statistics 
May Not Violate Laws 
Washington, D. C.—Mere 
tion by a trade association ar 
tribution among its members 
rent statistical trade informat 
which the individual manufa 
items of production, shi 
stocks, and prices on closed t: 

tions are used in tabulating 
but remain unidentified, do n 
stitute violation of the anti-trust 
according to authoritative opin 
pressed subsequent to publica 
the new Hoover-Daugherty « 
pondence. 

lo the Department of Jus 
conceded the right to pursue w 
policy it sees fit and in his let 
Secretary \ttorney Gener 
Daugherty stated that the court's 
cree forbidding the Tile Manui 
ers’ Credit 


| Loov er 


\ssociation to collect trade 
statistics for any other purpose than 
to furnish them to the Commerc 
Department for public distribut 

an application of the policy of 
Department of Justice. 

Giving full weight to the Attorney 
General’s statement, it is submitted 
that no court will uphold his depart 
ment on the showing merely that a 
trade collects and dis 
tributes to its membership statistics 
that do not reveal the operations 
any one particular member. 

The Supreme Court's opinion in the 


association 


hardwood case is not so broad in its 
terms as the Department of Justic 
is in its application, it is stated. 1 
condemnation of the Supreme Court 
did not fall upon collection and dis 
semination of statistical trade in- 
formation but upon the practice of 
the hardwood association it 
these figures to control 
and prices, and such use ot 
statistics must be proved in any case 
prosecuted by the Department ot 
Justice, it is maintained. 

Under the co-operative plan now 
in effect the Commerce Department 


using 
production 


receives from 


many associations 
statistical information furnished to 
their members. which is made 


public by the Department. I' 1s e% 
pected that Secretary Hoo vill 
continue this plan in operat 1 
the assumption that the burd 
proof that unlawful use is mode 0 
the statistics by association members 
acting in concert still rests on the De 
partment of Justice. It remains to ™ 
seen whether the trade associations 
that have co-operated with Secretar 


Hoover in the past will support ° 
can afford to support him. 








relg? 


mport 


se 
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Who Will “ Hold the Bag? ” 


eir bullish forecasts of the world wool 
tuation and prices by large scale opera- 
tions I primary markets appears to puzzle 
many manufacturers, and causes some of the 
itter and many clothiers and jobbers to doubt 
plete honesty of these forecasts despite 
the well-authenticated decrease in world sup- 
oly and the recent marked advance of prices 
foreign primary and secondary markets. 


} [LURE of wool importers to back up 


rters freely acknowledge that they have 
omparatively small operators in for- 
rimary markets thus far, and particu- 
South America where the season is 

ver and American purchases have been 
itesimal as compared with those of a year 
fact, the consensus of opinion is that 
\merican purchases in foreign primary mar- 
ts thus far have not been in excess of 50,- 
0.000 pounds, as compared with at least 
hree times that amount at this period of last 
iSO! Nevertheless, we believe it can be 
trated that there is nothing inconsistent 
failure of importers to back up their 

illish opinions with large purchases, although 
tmay not represent farsighted merchandising. 


« factors appear to be chiefly responsible 
+ the hands-off policy of most importers in 
gn primary markets: One is the fact that 
rters’ stocks, although much smaller than 


rel 


| se ol a year ago, in clean pounds, are nearly 
large in value, with the prospect that much 
re money than last season will be required 


nee the purchase of the new domestic 
ip: second, on account of unseasonable 
ither there is increasing price resistance all 
way from the retailer back to the wool 
ombined with an effort to oblige the 
‘eller to anticipate the buyer’s future needs in 
wool, cloths and clothing; last, but not least, 
the recollection by wool dealers of their ex- 
rience during two price advances that have 
red since the close of the World War, on 

th of which occasions, for their attempts 
ipate manufacturers’ needs, they re- 

wed nothing but thanks from the mill men, 

‘gether with large financial losses when the 

f ‘ters needs failed to materialize as expected. 


Keasoning from these premises, dealers, and 
y importers, have come to the logical 
lusion that the chances of large speculative 

sa too small to warrant them in being 

ihe s¢ ders of the bag for manufacturers, 

. middler and retailers. Their attitude has 
| I rced some of the largest top makers 
rs to purchase wool rather liberally 
. primary markets, and the logical 
5 i this policy will be to distribute the 
‘ EAST nancial and speculative burden all 
Ng tic line from dealers to retailers. With 

ns eI tant factor having a hand on the 
suming a fair share of responsibility 
present market uncertainty lasts, the 
large losses and large profits will 


j 
1 
+ MUCUWIAaTI 


E in the Conservation and Protection 
o of Domestic Industries 





be ehHminated, and general confidence in the 
strength of the world wool situation, and of 
a normal distribution of wool manufactures, 
should the sooner reassert itself. 

* oe x 


Curtailment a Remedy 
ERHAPS one of the most hopeful signs 
of returning health and prosperity in 
the textile industry is the amount of 

curtailment in progress at the present time. 
This is particularly true of New England, 
where textile plants are being generally run 
on an abbreviated schedule. In. fact, the 
amount of shutdown that is reported from 
that section is probably greater than for the 
last year or more. But this is not the only 
section where mills are shutting down, for 
reports from the South indicate that plants 
which ran double shift at times last year are 
now being operated very indifferently at 
varying hours per week. - 

The reason why such procedure is in evi 
dence today is that manufacturers are not 
confronted with the financial problems that 
were in evidence a few years ago, when, no 
matter what the demand, mills were run par 
ticularly in the South, at full tilt. It was 
necessary in those days to keep going in ordet 
to get advances on merchandise from fiscal 
It was also desirable, if not impera 
labor 


agents. 
tive, to prevent the disintegration of 
organizations. Today both of 
are comparatively negligible. 

are increasingly sufficient unto themselves, as 


these factors 
Manufacturers 
far as their financial arrangements are con 
cerned, and there is not the competition be- 
tween them for each other’s help. The vari 
ous forms of activity involving the participa- 
tion of the operative, have minimized the 
migratory element among operatives so that 
the fear of disorganization is not present to 
cause unhealthy operation of textile plants. 


If there is one thing more than another that 
-can be pointed to in the present situation as a 
tendency toward general prosperity, it is the 
absence of stocks. This condition obtains in 
all branches of the industry, from the manu 
facturer to the retailer. It is a commentary on 
the conservatism of manufacturers and of 
buyers that in spite of the high prices they 
have been able to obtain for their merchandise, 
they have not loaded up with upon 
which possible depreciation might be witnessed. 
Of course, it may be argued that in all quarters 
of the market sellers as well as buyers were 
forced to this conservatism by reason of the 
high prices they have been compelled to pay 
and the consequent lessening of profit margins 
obtainable. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
said in this connection, the fact remains that 
conditions have led to a healthy statistical situ- 
ation, while the current procedure in the 
manufacturing end tends to confirm and 
strengthen this healthy status. 


Oo 
goods 


Disappointment has been expressed in cer 












We Believe 







tain quarters that buying has not started as 
favorably as many had hoped would be the 
case with the advent of the new year. It is a 
market based on skepticism of the present 
prices of raw material and the ability of the 
consumer to absorb merchandise at existing 
levels. If, with the continuance of steady 
employment, the volume of curtailment shall 
be of wide extent, there is nothing to fear 
respecting the future, which is to all appear- 
likely to be fruitful of satisfactory 
results to the manufacturer who keeps his 
feet on the ground and does not allow himself 
to be carried away by groundless rumors and 


ances 


pessinustic apprehensions. 
K * * 
Senator Copeland Peeved 
ENATOR COPELAND is 


his reputation as a successtul seeker ot 


continuing 
publicity. This reputation was pretty 
firmly established when he was Health Com 
missioner of New York City and has not been 
endangered since he shook off the dust of the 
metropolis for more dignified duties inthe 
Returning to his native heath 
\ssociation re 


national capitol 
upon invitation of the Silk 
cently, he ventured to expound his theory of 
combined legislation on tax reduction and a 
payment. which this 
pronouncement encountered at the silk dinner 
has evidently offended the dignified Senator 
and inasmuch as he secured little publicity 
from the speech itself, he has evidently deter- 
mined to make up for it by interviews with 


bonus The reception 


representatives of the daily press and even by 
means of the radio. He is violent in his 
denunciation of the reception accorded him, 
declaring the outbreak at the dinner to be 
‘a violent attack of mass hysteria.” His 
medical experience is recalled in the statement 
that he ‘‘ never more enjoved a clinic in mental 


nervous diseases.”’ 


It is not surprising that business men should 
express their feelings at the veritable nonsense 
contained in Senator Copeland’s speech at the 
dinner mentioned There is an old 
adage that one cannot eat his cake and have 
it too, which probably was in the minds of his 
hearers when the Senator tried to argue in 
favor of a tax reduction combined with the 
The combination does 


ab ve. 


payment of a bonus. 
not mix and it certainly did not appeal to the 
common sense of hard-headed business men, 
even at a function where statements are not 
always taken at their face value. 


It is just possible that the “ mass hysteria ” 
of which Senator Copeland so ironically com- 
plains, may exert itself in a broader sense 
than was possible in connection with an after 
dinner speech. We do not know whether 
Senator Copeland intends to enter the arena 
for re-election, but if he does, it would not be 
without the realms of possibility that he may 


encounter some symptoms of this ‘“ mass 
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hysteria’ that would have a very disastrous 
effect upon the chances of his future residence 
in Washington 


* 


Filming Textile Processes 


Ik. have several times alluded to the bene- 
W fits that accrue from actual observation 
of what is taking place with the textile 
materials in process of manufacture, and facts 
which were formerly matters of opinion or con- 
jecture are now capable of visible demonstra- 
tion by means of the slow-motion magnifying 
amera 
Seve ra] nulls have employed this device for 


he education of 
ual 


their own help in proper 
if doing such work, showing the right 


Kewer Blanket Sizes 


production covered these seven sizes 


the same period 
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way and the wrong way. Sometime ago, we 
described what the Fairhaven Mills had been 
doing in this direction. Research investigators 
also employ this method with marked success. 

The eye is a better teacher than the tongue. 
In New England mills where a dozen different 
languages may be spoken under the same roof, 
with no one person capable of speaking to 
everyone in the mill in his own language, it 
would seem as if the method of instruction 
through the camera could be developed to far 
greater extent than has been done up to the 
present time. New England’s prosperity in 
textile lines is so largely dependent upon utili- 
zation of every possible means of accom- 
plishing the most perfect work at the lowest 
labor cost, that there would appear to be a 


80.12 per cent of their 


Wm. A. Stiles, Strawbridge-Clothier Co., 
Philadelphia; National Retail Dry Goods 
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field for development in this direction 


ich 
had not been fully utilized. 

A good example of this type of moti ic- 
ture is the film “Thirsty Cotton” whic has 
been exhibited during the last two years | {ore 
296 different audiences with a total atten ‘ance 
of 17,579, ninety per cent of whom wee jp 
one way or another connected with © xtile 
mills. These mill people who saw thi. film 
certainly have a better idea of what ac al 
takes place in the spinning of cotton un ir) 
and under properly humidified con ns 


There are great possibilities of extendi: — this 
idea in the education of mill operatives «ith 
under the auspices of the manufacturer 
ciations or by the larger mills for tl wn 
benefit. 


Textile Club Sees ““Mo vies” 


60x76-inch 6.64 per cent Association; L. \. Hansen, secretary, ss 
Committee on Simplification Che, sacs 16.61 per cent Massachusetts Retail Merchants Asso- l nique Entertainment at S: ithern 
Recommends Minimum Number 66x80-inch — 26.67 per cent ciation, Boston; W I. Hamilton, direc- New England’s Moasting 
followine invitation has been 68x80-inch 66.30 per cent tor of the American Hotel Association The 1o7th meeting and 
» o . » . . " ? . 
embers of the tex 70x80-inch 8.57 per cent Research Bureau; Miss Doris Schu- i). Southern New Englan 
P MM Hadson of the Sit 7a fh inch 9.60 per cent maker, ( ornell | niversity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Clb was hedd at ee Deaeia 
a ie 72x84-inch — 5.73 per cent. American Home Economics Association. more Hotel. Providence, las: Sat 
(Commerce Combining the sizes of the two groups, day afternoon, at two o’cloc 
( mittes Simplifica ipproximately 82 per cent of the woolen = - 5 dent Ezra Dixon presided 
et Size complete t manufacturers’ production, and 80 per lextile Merchants Elect that the attendance was o1 
’ live i ‘ d nt o of the co anufac rs } : ¢ ro . . : 
eX d ty in : cen : f a f the ¢ “on manutacturer At the annual meeting of the Asso- jargest of any meeting eve 
he oO mlitic ne rar > taken care o 1@ Sizes: ’ tes ae : i ac ; 
( mmoditi 1 ca X ye taken Care - wit 1 ni e IZ€S : _ ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants Providence. He welcomed 
t t ll neral confer 60x76-inch 66x80-inch 72x80-inch =, ¢ New York held recently the fol- | 4] \ 
~~ ° ~ ° : ave ) ele ece e - are ¢ > a6cQr): 4 1 + 
ere ‘ 64x76-inch 68x80-inch 70x82-inch . fic 7 ; a A Beant er 1 the association and 
60x80-inch 70x80-inch 72x84-inch ‘OWNS = ee eon eee: resi- and thanked all who had a1 
pected discu vill I the facts brought to light dent, Richard E. Reeves of Hunter qo with the success of th: 
. . n view He acts brought to : Mf 4 _-. ee ‘ 
ss lif Be Mfg. & Com. Co.; vice-president, John ~ome articularly 
pting implified line « eS ty this survey—the committee feels war 5 § see yace-| . J ° He welcomed particular) 
eater enience and sav ranted in recommending the adoption of IX. Rousmaniere of Lawrence & Co.; Harry C. Meserve of th 
. dt possibl th the 4 consistent minimum line of sizes as — Elliott M. Eldredge of Eld- Association of Cotton 
} . " re . . - cr - » . . 
variety The committee the basis of future production and sale Tedge & Snyder; secretary, P. 5. turers, Albert Greene Dunc 
e inclosed tentative recom f blankets. It is the purpose of this Newell. The following were elected president of that associati: 
sche u103 as the basi ‘Simplified conference to determine and agree upon directors for three years: John W. he congratulated on his 
P Yecommendation which the consti ' di ~y Rr ye ea ‘ ° ; t 
those sizes which shall constitute that Bird, Amory, Browne & Co.; Howard ; ; : 
liaise ok Cisierecn. tan iadnee ‘ eae ; ; : “ from illness, and Nelson \ 
. oe simplified line S. Borden, M. C. D. Borden & Sons, der. former president oi 
upport Dy uDIshing them in its . , » f ing rs 3 
os I : Ms All of the members of the following [ne.- William D. Judson. Parker. 
| 1 itor oO aste cTi¢ : 


he results of similar action in re 


vaste in the manufacture and sale 


ved prings and mattresses, lumber, 
i-wire fence, and several other 
commodities, assures the committee that 


the blanket industry will be greatly 


benefitted by this simplification 

held Friday, 
, in room 704, 
and Pennsyl- 


The conference will be 
Feb. 1, 1924, at 10:30 a. m 


Commerce Building, 19th 


vania avenue, Northwest, Washington, 
aC 

May we have the pleasure of your 
ittendance or representation at this cor 
erence 


Report of Committee 


lhe agenda for the 
as follows 


Feb. 1, 


ence ot 


february meeting 
The committee appointed 
1923, at the preliminary confer- 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
onsumers of bed blankets with the De- 
partment of Commerce to survey current 
variety im sizes and dimensions of 
ommodities submits the following 
basis of its ‘Simplified Practice 
Recommendations.’ 


these 
now 


} 
Uedla 


[wenty-three (23) sizes 


factured by the 


were manu 


producers of wool, and 


mixed, blankets in 1920, 1921 and 
1922. 75.62 per cent of their entire pri 
luction covered these four sizes 
1Ox80-inch 7.06 per cent 
O6x80-inch — 32 90 per cent 
70x80-inch 25.95 per cent 
70x80-inch 9.71 per cent 
ess than 2 per cent was spread over 
14 other sizes 
Twenty (20) si 


reS were manufactured 


re producers cott 


on blankets in 


committee, it is stated, support this 


recommendation 

Chairman, J. J. Pearce, Pearce Mig 
Co., Latrobe, Pa.; John Cutter, Armory, 
Browne & Co., Boston: National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers; R. R. 
Kohr, Susquehanna Woolen Co., New 
Cumberland, Pa.; American Assn. of 
Wool Blanket Mirs.; Chas. V. Ryer, 
Ir.. Amory, Browne & Co., New York; 
Association of Cotton Textile Merch 
ants of New York: Albert D. Far- 
well, John = \ Farwell Co., New 
York; National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association ; Norman H. 


Johnston, secretary, Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, Richmond, Va.; 


TEXTILE 


Manufacturers’ Textile 


Worcester, Mass : 


Boston, Mass., February 28, 1924. 

Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials, Spring Meeting at U. S. 
C. March 7-8, 1924 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 


1924. 


National Association of Hosiery 


Materials, 


and 


Wilder & Co., and John E. Rous- 
maniere. Oliver Iselin of Wm. Ise- 
lin & Co., was elected a director to 
serve until 1925, filling the unexpired 
term of the late John C. Leslie. In 
addition to the above the following 
are members of the board: Cornelius 
N. Bliss, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co.; 
Samuel M. Copeland, of Converse, 
Stanton & Co.; Lincoln Grant, of 
Wellington, Sears & Co.; Thomas W. 
Slocum, of Minot, Hooper & Co., and 
C. Morton Whitman, of Clarence 
Whitman & Co. E 


CALENDAR 


Association, 
february, 1924 (Exact date to be announced later) 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Annual Dinner, Copley-Plaza 


Annual Meeting, Bancroft Hotel, 


Hote a 
American 


Society ior Testing 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. 


April 7-11, 


Underwear Manufacturers, An- 


nual Convention, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, April 8-9, 1924. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual 
to be decided later). 


ing, May 14, 1924 (Place 


Meet- 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting 


at Atlantic City, N. J., 


Traymore, Atlantic City, N. 
Cotton Manufacturers 
ing, Blowing Rock, N 


1924. 


May, 1924 (Exact date to be announced later). 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Convention 
J., May 27-28, 1924. 

Association 
C., latter part of June, 1924 

Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 


, Hotel 


of North Carolina, Annual Meet- 


2()-25 





now located in Welland, ©: 

The “Overseas” double 1 
tet rendered many enjoya 
tions accompanied by Nat: 


more orchestra. After a very good 
dinner, President Dixon tur 
meeting over to Secretar) i we 


Pepperell, who had arrang: 

entertainment, which con 

the following program 0! 

interesting and educational g 

pictures of industrial subject- 
\moskeag Manufacturing ( 

story of their business; 

Outlaw, the Career of Ku 

lessness, by the Liberty M 

surance Co.; (3) Thirsty ‘ 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Meeting of Cotton Finisher 
The Associated Textile | 

which was recently orga! 

confines its membership to 

and 

plants, held its fourth regi 

eon and meeting at the 

Hotel, Providence, R. L.. 

noon of Jan. 12. Following 

ing that was presided ove 

John F. Bannon, of th 

Bleachery, Barrowsville, 

members visited the new 

calf chemical laboratory 

University. The next me g 

be held in April in Fall Ri 

the members will have th ef 

of visiting one of the 


managers of cotton 








L. 





ille Superintendents’ 


ry 26, 1924 


enville Mill Men Dine 


Hollis Tells of Plan for 


ching Textile Processes 


NVLLE, S. C.—The Cotton Mill 


tendents’ Council of Green- 


s host tonight at an elaborate 


viven in honor of cotton mill 
tendents from mills in Ander- 
unty. 


The dinner was at- 
by almost every mill super- 
t in Greenvillé and Ander- 
e evening was given over to 

Children from the Parker 
District, in which most of the 
le mills are located, acted as 
ers during the dinner. 


Gaines, professor ot English 
an University, delivered a 
spirational address after the 
LL. P. Hollis of Greenville, 
endent of Parker School Dis- 
well known among southern 
presented during the even- 
plan to induce the South 
legislature to provide funds 
ng textile 
Way 


processes in a 
at a school or schools 
tablished in this State. Mr. 
d that the proposed schools 

conflict in any way with 
textile schools, but would be 
primarily to afford young 
y in cotton mill 
to improve their 
ot various processes, par- 
concerned with 
novelties. Mr. 
support of the superin- 
for the projected school 
influence in inducing the 
t the 


o are already 
portunity 


those fine 


Hollis 


] 


to make 


necessary 
tion. 


\lexander, president of the 
Council 
rintendent of the Woodside 
Mills, warmly welcomed the 
Brief talks were also made 
Beacham, M. T. Grimes, and 
luring the evening. The 
mill superintendents enter- 
e Greenville superintendents 
ago. 


H. Taylor, superintendent 


No. 3 mill of Republic Cotton 


reat Falls, S. C., was a 
the dinner. Guests from 
>. ©, amcladeds .F. 7. 


nuderson Cotton Mills; E. P. 
srogon Mills; H. P. Hunter, 
Mill; M. T. Grimes, Gluck 
\. Lyon, Orr Cotton Mills; 

T. Crawford, Riverside 
and Toxaway Mills. 


trom other mills in Ander- 
v were: C. H. Strickland, 
>. C.) Mills; J. J. Jordan, 
“am, im, &. Cs 
ind G. H. Lollis, Chiquola 
Honea Path, S. C.; J. W. 
lzer (S. C.) plant, New 
Southern Mills; S._ T. 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. 


w, N. Y. The Waterford 
‘0. has resumed operations 
curtailment of several 
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Smaller Cotton Exports 


Japan and Italy Only Two Countries Increasing Takings of 
American Cotton Since War 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

OT only have the total cotton ex- 

ports from this country declined 
materially as compared with pre- 
war exports, but imports into the 
chief consuming region of northwest 
Europe are significantly lower, ac- 
cording to the study made by the 
Department of Commerce at the re- 
quest of the last Congress of foreign 


Imports of Cotton 


Pre-war average, 


Countries. 


From all — 
countries 
Qauntity 


Two years only — 1920 and 1922 
markets for domestic farm products 
Since the war northwest Europe has 
secured a smaller proportion of its 
supply from the United States than 
formerly. 
Japan and exports of 
cotton from the United States greater 
than before the war. 

The Department's re- 
port, insofar as it relates to cotton is 
presented herewith: 


To only two countries 
Italy — are 


Commerce 


Comparative Exports 

Before the war exports of cotton 
amounted to an average of $552,000,- 
000, or 54% of all agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States. Dur- 
ing the years since the war it has re- 
tained first place among these ex- 
ports, but not so preeminently, ac- 
counting for but 32% ($781,000,000) 
of the agricultural exports from the 
United States. 

Europe received before the war 
94%, according to value, and north- 
west Europe alone took 83% of ail 
cotton exported from the United 
States. The market next in impor- 
tance, in quantity as well as value, 
was Asia, with Japan taking most of 
these exports. North America, with 
Canada as the chief buyer, came 
third. 

During 1920-1922, 84%, in value, 
of all cotton exports went to Europe, 
with northwest Europe accounting 
for 67% of the total. Asia and North 
America follow in this order, but to 


Japan the quantity exported has 
more than doubled. The amount of 
cotton exported from the United 


States declined steadily from 1914 to 
1918. The cotton crop for 1914 was 
16,000,000 bales, the largest ever har- 
vested, but since that year production 
has declined. In 1921 the crop was 
less than 8,000,000 bales, and in 1922 


1910-1914 


From the United 
States 


Thousands Thousa 

of bales. of bale 
United Kingdom. 4,748 3,574 
France aks 1,435 1,120 
Netherlands. . . 265 42 
ROOMS 3 6 6:0-6:6.5 «reise 496 162 
Germany. 2,258 722 
Total 9,201 6,620 


and 1923 only 
produced. 


10,000,00 bales were 
During the war years a 


large proportion of the raw cotton 


produced in the United States was 
consumed in domestic mills, and a 
smaller proportion exported than 


under normal conditions. These two 
facts explain the sharp decrease in 
exports. 


With the establishment of peace, an 


into Northwest Europe 


Postwar average, 1920-1922 


From the United 


States 
From all 
countries 
Per cent Quantity Per cent 
of total of tota 
Thousands Thousands 
f bales f bales 
75 3,145 2.169 68.9 
78.1 1,091 794 74.2 
15.8 115 78 O67 .6 
32.6 467 tS5 39.6 
76.3 1,003 755 75.3 
71.9 5,821 3.981 68.4 
nereased portion of the crop agai 
began to be exported This move 
nent appears in the rising total of 
exports in 1919 However, exports 
have not reached the pre-war level, 
but have flattened out almost hori 
contally, with even a slight down 
ward trend since the war. The post 


var average production is less than 
| 


hat for the pre-war period by about 
1,500,000,000 pounds, while the aver 
age for exports has dropped approxi 


t 


mately from 4,500,000,000 to 3,250,- 


000,000 pounds. 


Economic depres- 
Europe has diminished the 
for raw the same 
the boll weevil diminished 
the supply in this country. It 
mains to be seen whether either pro 
duction or exports of raw cotton will 
again reach the pre-war level. 


sion in 
demand 
that 


cotton at 
time 


re- 


lo two countries only, Japan and 
Italy, do the post-war exports exceed 
those for pre-war years. Japan has 
more than doubled the amount of 
raw cotton imported from the United 
States, and today it is an important 
market, as the Japanese textile indus- 
try is developing rapidly. 


Exports to Northwest Europe 
Before the war the United King- 
dom, Germany and France, in the 
order named, were the chief im 
porters of from the United 
States. To the two former countries 


cotton 


present exports are about two-thirds: 


of those before the war, and to Ger- 
many approximately only one-half. 
Together the five countries of north- 
west Europe received approximately 
75% of all cotton exported from the 
United States. Today they take 
something more than 60 per cent on 
account of the increased proportion 
for Japan and Italy. 

The significance of cotton exports 
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from the 


United States may be 
viewed from another aspect, namely, 
the relation of imports. from the 
United States to imports from all 
countries, as shown by foreign sta- 
tistics. As has been indicated, north- 
west Europe is the world’s chief con- 
sumer of raw 


cotton. The average 
pre-war imports into this region from 
all countries 


of this 


were 
quantity 6,620,000 
(72%) came from the 
For the 
bales was the average imported from 
all countries, with 3,981,000 (O8‘c) 
coming from the United States. 

The United Kingdom — reported 
$748,000 bales as its pre-war yearly 


9,201,000 bales: 
bales 
United States. 
1920-1922, 


years 5,821,000 


import from all countries, and 3,574, 
000 bales, or : the United 
States. After the war its total ay 


mm = OF 


75/0, from 


cTage 


and 


imports bales, 


were 3,145,000 
the United 
2,109,000 bales, or 
of the total. For Germany the 
pre-war imports were 
with 76 


those from States 


wert about 70 

total 
2,258,000 bales 
per cent coming from the 
United States, while its imports fror 

all countries after the war were only 
1,000,000 bales, with 75% 
United States. 


port d before 


coming 
trom ¢ rance nl 
from th | ‘e il 
the war nearly 1,500 


000 bales of cotton and secured 7O‘ 


from the United States while 
th 


he war its total imports wert 


after 
a littl 
whic 


States 


more than bales, of 


United 


briefly, 


1,000,000 
74% originated in the 

fo summarize 
have the total 
this country 


con pared 


not onl 
cotton exports fro 
declined 
with 


into 


materially aq 
pre-wat 
the 


region of northwest Europe are sig 


( ports, but 


imports chief consuming 


nificantly lower During the post 


war years northwest Europe has se 
cured a smaller proportion of its sup 
ply from the United States than for 
merly rhe countrics 
Japan and Italy, are exports of cot 
from the United S 


states 
the war 


only two 


ton ereates 
than befor« 


Havre Cotton Stocks 


WasHIncton, D. C.— Raw cotton 


warehoused at Havre on Jan. 3, 
amounted to 129,000 bales, including 
123,000 bales American, according to 
Department of 
Commerce, from Commercial Attach: 
Stocks afloat 
totaled 69,000 bales, all ot 
\merican. 
are somewhat larger than on Nov. 30, 


when 121,000 were reported at Havr« 


cable advices to the 


Jones, at Paris. for 
this port 
which 


were These stocks 


and 52,000 bales afloat. Cotton spin 


ning and weaving are calm, 
Spanish Cotton Stocks 

The Barce 

lona cotton exchange reports Spanish 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


imports of raw cotton in December as 
38,534 22,650 bales 
wer< to the 
Department of Commerce from Com 
mercial Attache Charles H. Cunning 
ham, at Madrid. Stocks on hand on 
Jan. 3 stood at 108,996 bales. Previ- 
ous estimates place the total Spanish 
receipts of from Aug. I to 
Nov. 30, at 102,000 bales 


bales of which 


\merican, says a cable 


cotton 
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Cotton Statistics Bill ee 
The Director of the ¢ 
also be 


ible informatior 


otton 


crop rept rts. 


ensus would 


directed to compile any avail 


Proposed Legislation on Time and 


concerning produc 
Extent of Reports 











tion, consumption and stocks of cot 
\\ hingto , Couto rop ton in foreign countries and the num 
est Wo ( up h \ er oO 1 ( spl cl es such coun 
ea ont} 1 CAC O1 mice D the tric 
Department of Agriculture and acre \ committee was appointed at that 
ie reports based upon farmers’ 1 conference consisting of Represen 
tentio1 ti plant would be discon tatives Rankin. of Mississippi, Oliver, 
tinu nder the terms of a bill in- of Alabama, Wingo, of Arkansas, 
troduced in the Senate and House re and Swank, of Oklahoma, and Sen 
spect by Senato Harris, o| ator Harris, ot (seorgla That com- 
(,eOrgvia nad Ire pres litative Swanl mittec subsequently agreed on the 
xf Oklahoma lhe Vas ( easures hat 1 e been introduced 
ably reported to the Senate last Vane . 
lay b the Committee o1 \ericul see B il - 
7 ae : New Artificial Silk Name 
ture. lo the extent that the bill woul 
The cor itt representing various 
iuthor i rop report ce «¢ | Hhe committee repre aUaERES anne 
mo i aft \ Ee; release trade associations whict nas peel 
with the e« mm 21 o eport of the considering the matte! new nani 
I ] i}] t) ] lacider 
Cen Bureat | 5 mmendatie 1 irtin Silt n liv decide 
) ‘ ( ( | Sd S101 
ot the rade idvisor1 mittec : v . an am 
» w Seer \ cult i ( eterr 0 e associations 
] . a. ] } +4 
\ il ( iT¢ ihe ed ( | ll e hina aCOPuen It 
4 s fs ‘ ‘ ; ‘ received { » 
ipp ‘ 
cit compaign wi 
plant report. ’ pag 
1 Zé the raci¢ 
em mit ( ( 
; , ( n C Wit I 
: lie ¢ ( Cll i yt 
; mn 
| it Decembe 
) ccom ( se - 
: ala Secale’ a dha Textile Luncheon 
! 18) SCD } ( l s< pte In if ca : B 
; me tay Oo mempers ot The 
(dctohe (dct ey . N i vember ' = 
_ idelphia ‘Textile Manufacturers 
Vovempbe! } nd Dece i 1 Ti . : 
. Vssoc1ati t cit luncheon and 
Tw ré pe 1 ” 1 ¢ Tor « ; ' 
; ; ( tor C1 meeting at the 
ul ACK I it the eignt 5 a ‘ 

e : evue-Stratford Hotel on Thurs 
la LOLOW cl he I \ ; : 
1 1 ’ 1 1 ? Liter enyovinge an al 

ite WI ‘ ( te 1 0 + ; 

: ' ; : : tive luncheon the members wer 
i Su ) eva the epot ; oe ot 

14 iddressed by Dr Francis Harvey 
woul ) ‘ | m. of the % 
; (sreen t is the intention ot the 
1) ‘ oO! 
sociation to hold such meetings 
\ bill also was introduced by Sen-— regularly so manufacturers may be 
ator Harris and Representative Rar come better acquainted and = meet 
kin, of Mississippi mending — The thes connected with the trade 
present law authorizing the Director 
of the Ce ollect and publisl ry ° a 
rie - ‘Textile Dyers and Finishers 
otton statisti lt would direct the - 
collection and publication of reports \t a joint meeting of the New 
stating the amount cotton ginned Ikngland Textile Dyers’ Association 
cotton consumed, baled otton on and the National \ssociation of 
hand, the number of active spindles, Textile Finishers to be held at the 
ind the quantity of cotton imported lHlotel Biltmore, Providence, R. [., 


and exported, with the country of Veb. 2, the members will act upon a 
origin and destination The cottor recommendation ol the executive 
ginning erports would be required to committees.of both organizations that 
show that the quantity ginned from they be consolidated 

sach crop prior to August 1, August 

16, September f. September 16, Octo 


(Juartermaster Asks Bids 
Che Philadelphia 


bet i October Is, 


November 1, No 


vember 14, December 1, December 13, (Quartermaster 


January 16 and March 1, and would Depot, 21st St. and Oregon Ave., has 
be released on the eighth dav fol sent out requests for bids on 15,000 
lowing at 11 a.m. The other reports yds. nainsook, 36 inches wide, and 
referred to would cover a calendar 13,500 yds. white madras, 32 inches, 
month, to be issued as soon as pos which will be opened on Jan. 28, at 11 
sible after the close of the month a. mM. On Feb. 1 at 11 a. M., the 
concerned The ginning report also Depot will open bids on 7,500 yds 
would carry with it the latest avail- olive drab cloth, worsted warp and 
ible statistics of cotton consumption, woolen filling, 17.5 to 18.5 ozs. per 
stocks, active spindles, and imports linear yd., 72-inch to 74 inches wide, 
ind exports The canvasses of Aug for spiral leggins 

ust i August 16 to determine tl 

tT) 7 tton rin NE ce wuld bh ° ° 

i er te Direct of the Conan,  sanmae HR. 1. Association 
to tl ections of the ¢ n-grow lheophile Guerin, president of the 
ng ules in which cot has been Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I.. 
ginned \ll reports of the Census was elected president of the Rhode 
Bureau would « ce publi directly Island Textile Association at its 
and also furnished to the Department annual meeting Thursday of this 
yf Agriculture for publication in con- week 
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Cotton and Goods Prices 


Proportion Charged from Pro- 
ducer to Consumer 
consumer's dollar is 
the 
ngaged in the production and manu- 


Hlow 


the 


among Various agencies 





revealed 
he United States Department of 
\griculture in a_ preliminary 
of an 


facture of cotton goods is 
report 
made of the 
difference between the retail price ot 


analysis it has 


and the 
cloth 


cotton cloth price ot cotton. 


our types ot sheeting, ging 


ham, calico, and percal are dis 


cussed in the 
Out of the 


report. 
consumer's dollar spent 


or sheeting in 1922 the cotton 


erower received 19.8 cents. The dif 
ference between the grower’s price 
nd the quotations on the New 
Orleans Exchange was 3.1c. It cost 


New 


3c. for transportation to the 


wland market. There was a dif 
ference of 39.3c between the price 
or cotton in New Orleans and the 
rice of finished cloth in New Eng 
ind This 39.3¢ paid for miscel 
incous cotton handling and carrying 
charges, tor the cotton dealer's ser- 
ice and for manutacturing the cloth 


cotton as well as the sell- 


expense The retailer's and 
jobber’s margin combined was 306.5. 
In the case ot gingham in 1922, 


the consumer's dollar was found to 


he divided as follows: 15.1 cents to 


2.4C 


handling 


erower: accounts for the 


and assembling 


‘-harges intervening between the 
grower and the quotations on the 
New Orleans Exchange; tc for 


New 


combined 


transportation to England; 


3.4c for the manu fac- 


ers service including selling, cot- 


ton dealer's service and miscellaneous 


handling and 


cotton 


carrying 


charges; 28.1 for the combined re- 
tailer’s and jobber’s margin which 
includes transportation of the fin- 


ished cloth from the jobbing center 
to the retailer. 

Of the dollar spent for calico, in 
1922, 20.4¢ went to the grower; 
28.8 cents went for manufacturer’s 


and cotton dealer’s services and mis- 
cellaneous — cotton and 
for assembl- 
Ing charges intervening between the 
grower and the New Orleans Ex- 
change; 1.4c for freight New Orleans 
to New England; 7-7Ce for the sell- 
ing agent’s service for bleaching and 
printing as the 
financing charges; and 29.6c for the 
retailing and jobbing margin. 


carrying 
handling charges; 2.Ic. 


well as necessary 


Cotton manufactured into percale 
vielded 20.1c to the 41.6c 
for manufacturer's selling 
agent’s dealer’s 
handling 
for as- 
sembling charges in the South; 1.3c 
freight from New Orleans to New 
England and 35c. for and 
jobbing margin. 

Retailers and Jobbers’ Margins 


grower; 
margin, 
commission, cotton 
and 


carrying charges; 2c 


margin miscellaneous 


and 


retailing 


Retail mark-up on cotton goods, 
says the report, varies from around 


25% to 50% of the selling price. For 


ne more staple 


tvpes of 


soods 
LOO 


niec 
prece 


January 26, 


33 1/3% of the selling pr 
commonly the “attempted” maz 
But sales and reductions for 
soiled goods and style chang 


s 
] 
i 


ually give the store an actua 


up somewhat less than the p! 
mark-up. It is noted that the 

ing expenses of 301 depar 
stores in 192I, according | 
3ureau of Business Researc 


Harvard University, averaged 
of net 

Jo’ bing margins vary 
12% 
white 


25% on 


sales. 

fron 
of the jobber’s cost pI 
from 


staple goods to 


colored style goods. 
Manufacturing margins ha 
been isolated from the data co: 
They are, however, the largest 
item in the spread between th 
of raw cotton and the price 


ton cloth. Manufacturing ser 
cotton cloth production invo 
high labor expense, approxi 


total 
is heavy 


the 
Phere 


62% of 
mills. exper 
investment charges on machine 
equipment. Waste of 
a big item, amounting for pri 


expense 1 


cotton 


and similar goods to around 
weight. 


Fall River Combine 


To Vote Jan. 


30 on Purchase of 


Tecumseh by Davol Mills 
aL River, Mass.—Special 
ings of the stockholders 
lecumseh and Davol mills 


called for 


consider a 


Wednesday, Jan 
proposition wher: 


Davol will acquire 
The stock! 
will be as 
consider the proposition to s 


land, 


mills by purchase 


ot the Tecumseh 


buildings, 


the Tecun 


machinery, suy 


and stock in process of the cory 


to the Davol for $1,000,0 
that the Davol be given the 
to pay for the property in cash 
equivalent in increased stock 
par value, to be distributed p1 
to the 
liquidation of their share of tl 
chase price. 

The Tecumseh directors 
mend the latter choice, in 
event the capital of the Dav 
will be increased from $500 
$1,500,000 and the stockholders 
Tecumseh will receive one at 
thirds shares of the Davol m 
one share of the Tecumseh. 
and cloth on hand, accounts 
able and _ Liberty » bonds 
Tecumseh mills are not to be 1 


tion 


‘Tecumseh 


in the sale, it being proposed 
tribute these and 
erties as a dividend as soon 


othe 


assets 


can be converted into cash 


duction made for taxes and ex! 


of liquidation and dissolution 
estimated that the cash divid 


1 


amount to about $100 per sh 
The Tecumseh is one of th 
mills in It was 


in 1866 and it has proved a pa 


the citv. 


ganization, especially under 
agement of the late Frank H 
and the present treasurer, Sit 
The latter first 


Chast was 


stockholde: 
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r ot the corporation in 1875 
resigned from the position in 
to the Merchants. He, 
er, resumed the management 
Tecumseh in 1908. 
ecumseh mills are devoted to 
e nanufacture of print cloths and 
specialties, are equipped with about 


s t go 


So, spindles and 1,700 looms and 
employ about 550 hands. They are 
capitalized at $750,000 and in the last 

financial statement showed a 


surpius of nearly $800,000. The Lib- 
van. account at that time was 
$233,081.68, and the cash, bills and 
iccounts receivable totalled $346,230- 
;;. lhe stock is quoted at 170 bid. 
Davol mill has a capital of 
and it is equipped with 
$6,000 spindles and some 1,300 


$200.000, 


The mill turns out sateens, 
nts and fancies. Operating in full, 
the plant employs about 500 hands. 


he corporation had quick assets of, 
$388,105.95, and a surplus of $364,- 
“O4.5¢ the the last fis- 

ear. The stock is quoted at 107 


close of 


Seaconnet Meeting 


Fart River, Mass.—A special meet- 


ng of stockholders of the Seaconnet 
ills was called for Jan. 24 for the 
irpose of electing a new treasurer 


fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of William N. McClane, 
authorize the directors to 

nize the corporation by reduc 

ig the capital stock and then in- 
asing the same, and if so, to deter- 


ine the amount thereof and the 
thods of carrying the same into 
ttect. The call for the special meet- 


ng was accompanied by a balance 
giving in detail the financial 
lition of the corporation as found 
special audit. The audit shows a 


ficit as of Dec. 31, of $555,128 and 
re an additional claim made by 
Government for Federal taxes, 


mount 


ng to $250,000, which is being 


ntested. 

‘sk Vendor’s Prior Lien 
meeting in Toronto, Canada 
sritish Agents Association, 
ch is composed wholly of textile 
proposition to amend the 
Banking Act so as to take 
mm the banks the power of 
theeating goods ahead of the 
vas favored and an attempt 
nade to have all invoices of 
tle soods shipped from England 
lause that the vendor will 
rior lien on shipments com- 

¢ int anada. 


Wool Growers’ Convention 


th annual convention of the 
Wool Growers Association 
last Tuesday at Salt Lake 
Financing the live stock 
the chief item for discus- 
fact that much of the 

v borrowed is limited to 


hs was criticized as a 
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Wm. M. Wood Optimistic 


Consumer Has Money and Raw 
Wool is Firm, He Says 
LAWRENCE, Mass.—That William 
M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co., is optimistic as to fu- 
ture indicated in a re- 
cent statement made public through 
the company’s monthly publication. 
The statement was as follows: 
“There has been a slight slowing 
up on account of weather condi- 
tions in the clothing trade. How 
ever, this should be more than com 
the 


business, 1s 


pensated by remarkable prog 
ress and overwhelming amount of 
work being done in the building 
lines. Thousands of people who 
might have been thrown out of work 
on account of severe weather have 
been employed continuously and 
profitably at high wages, allowing 
them a great deal more money to 


spend at the time of the year when 
they naturally would have to cur- 
tail. 
Money Seems Plentiful 
‘Money seems to be plentiful and 
is cheap and the banks 
pressing an extreme willingness to 


are ex 


lend money to any honest business 
man for honorable business pur 
poses; in fact they are continuously 


encouraging business enterprises that 
are sound. 

“Statistics of the great farming 
States prove conclusively the growth 
and enormous volume and_= great 
amount of increase in money value of 
farm products. They also show that 
the farmer is rapidly regaining this 
strength and is getting higher prices 
right along for his products. 

“Statistics of the great mail order 
companies dealing direct with the 
farmers prove in their enormous in 
crease that the buying power of the 
farmer is rapidly increasing and has 
already reached a very satisfactory 
volume. 

“In regard to the woolen situa 
tion both here and abroad, the wool 
market is very firm, wool is in strong 
hands in primary markets and also 
the London markets have reflected 
great and increasing strength. Large 
countries abroad have come into the 
market and have bought 
weights of wool. 


enormous 


Conditions Sound 

“Observation of the foreign piec¢ 
goods markets has given us every 
reason to believe that we are pro- 
ducing in this country both wor- 
steds and woolens on a quality par 
with any in the world, and as far 
as price is concerned, we are sell- 
ing better’ merchandise and more 
modernly styled for less money than 
any other country in the world, in 
trinsic value considered, and although 
the woolen market gives every in- 
dication of being firmer, the 
customers of the American Woolen 
Co., can rely on the hitherto highly 
successful, farseeing policy of our 
company to provide woolens in such 
quantity, quality and at such prices 
as will insure our customers the very 


best the low- 


prices, them to 
this market or in 


merchandise at very 


est enabling com- 


pete in other 


market favorably, and there is 


any 
every 
encouraged. lhe 
clothiers may also look forward to a 


reason to be 


regularly good business. 
“Summarizing the situation, I can 


say in a few words that the condi- 
tion of the country never was more 
sound and that looking east. west, 
north and south, there seems to be 
not even the shadow of a cloud upon 
the financial and industrial horizon; 


that the government is in strong hands 

and is more than ever mindful of the 

requirements and necessities of its 

people and is safeguarding their in 

that the stocks 

the shelves of 
l 


ebb 


now be 


terests in every way; 
of merchandise on 
the distributors are at a very 
that that 
foreseen is likely to occur to mar the 


continuance of 


OW 


and nothing can 


a very prosperous and 


successful year for 1924. 
Production Costs Private? 


Argument Before Tariff Commis- 
sion on Disclosing Data 
WASHINGTON, D. ( Production 
trade 
of a producer or manufacturer, Por 
ter | 


costs do not constitute secrets 
McCumber, former senator, de- 
the Tariff 
Wednesday. Noth- 
a trade secret, in Mr. McCum- 


opinion, 


clared at a hearing befor 


Commission last 
ing’ 1S 
ber’s except a method or 
process of conversion not generally 
He referred to the fact that 
chairman of the 
Committee of the Senate 

Tariff Act was 
the Senate at time 
bill was under consideration, he 

that a_ trade 
means anything else than a 


s10n 


known. 

Finance 
when the 
drafted. No 


the the 


1 
ne Was 


1922 
one in 
said, 
ever contended secret 
conver 
process 

There is now pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the 
a petition filed by the 
Nitrogen Products Co., of 
New York, an importing firm, for a 
writ of mandamus to the 
Tariff Commission to cost 
data submitted to the Commission by 
the American Nitrogen Products 
Company of Seattle, a domestic pro- 
ducer, in connection with the latter’s 
application for an increase of 507 
in the tariff duty on sodium nitrite. 
In answer to the importing 
petition the Tariff Commission con 
tended that the production costs of 
a particular company form a part of 


District of Co 
Nor- 


lumbia 


wegian 


compel 


disclose 


ot cso% 


firm’s 


the trade secrets of that company and 

as such are protected by the law. 
The court case was referred to by 

Lewis 


Commissioner in replying to 


Mr. McCumber’s argument If the 
Commission takes that view it will 
find a court that will not agree with 
it, Mr. McCumber answered. He 


did not contend that the Commission 


should divulge such costs data when 
it had given a pledge of confidence in 
obtaining it but he that 
under the the Commission is em 
powered to production 
figures without promise 


they will be regarded as confidential. 


maintained 
law 
obtain cost 


giving its 
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Are Cotton Mills Unhealthy ? 


Record of Pinert Brothers Effec- 
tive Argument against Statement 

After all these 
for better sanitation in the factory, 
it 1s the record 
of continuous service that has 
made by Emil, Fred and Albin Pinert, 
three brothers, totals 


years of agitation 


interesting to note 
been 
whose service 
110 years, 

The record of service is exceptional 
in any line of industry, but when we 
consider the volume of propaganda 
that spread 
the past twenty years about the un 
conditions that surround the 


has been broadcast in 


sanitary 
workers in the textile industry, the 
record takes on an added interest, be 
the Pinert brothers are 


cause em 





and 74 
Mills, 


Pinert 


Brothers, ages 69, 71 
employed by Lancaster 


Mass. 


years, 
Clinton, 


ployed in the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
at Clinton, Mass 
the 


Two of brothers have spent 
their broad span of service in the 
weave rooms of the plant. The weave 
rooms ot the Lancaster Mills have 
not been any more sanitary or con 
ducive to longevity than the rooms 
of any other plant doing similar 


work, so that when we remember the 
statements made in the daily 
and in the 


the mill hands in the textile industry 


press 
various legislatures, of 
being physical wrecks, with lungs 
filled with lint and dust, after 
or twenty years at the utmost, 
whether most of the 
ments were fancies rather than facts. 

\re the Pinert brothers at the ripe 
ages of sixty nine, seventy one and 


ten, 
one 


wonders state 


seventy four, decrepit, bent and 
shaking, ready for the retired list? 
This is far from the case and either 


one of them would pass for fifty-five 
or sixty and would be considered ex 
ceptional even for that age. 

Five vears ago the Lancaster mills 
put into effect a pension system and 
have now a list of 
the roll, all of whom have a 
as good or better than the 
About 200, or about 
of the employes in the factory have 
iow passed the thirty-year mark for 


ten persons on 
record 
Pinert 


brothers. 10%, 


service. Many of the employes now at 
the plant can beat the fifty-five year 
record of Emil Pinert the family 


. 4 
record 


is exceptional. 
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Gen. | D Tyson, of 


Knoxville, for- 
merly president of the American Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, has 


fiormally announced his 


candidacy tor 
United 
Tennessee and 
Nashville In 

a strong race 
senator 


s usually regarded as equivalent to 


the Democratic 
>tates 


nomination for 
»enator trom 
opened headquarters in 
dications are he will make 


The democratic nomination for 


7 


luncheon 
Mass., 


Boston. 


the annual mecting and 
League of 
20th Century Clu 

Amory, president ot 
Association of Cotton 
and Mrs. Ethel L. Best 


lar : Robert 


al acturers 





| deral Women’s Bureau, 1 
ator tor the bureau in the cotton 
poke on the Inll permitting 
t N< | and 
Geer, president Judson Mulls 
Worsted and Southern 
& (¢ (sreen) lle, S oo 
nt of the Amer 
nk & Trust Co., Greenville 
V1 H. Folwell i Folwell Bros. & 
Philadelphia, chairman of a 
mittee n charge « irrangements 
dinner to be tendered to Mavor 
ndrick by the Manufacturers Club 
Phila Thursday, Feb. 14. Among 
prominent textile men ‘serving on 
mimitte ire Joh Fisler ol 
' ll & Jones; Nathan T. Folwell, of 
I br W 4 hi | 1) ( 
if eT Hender w | W alter 
). Larzeler ind Cha 1. Webb of 
C] | Webb & Ci In ll of 
*hiladel phi 
C. A. Cannon, president and treasurer 
of the Cannon Mig. Ce Kannapolis, 
N. ( wa Philadelphia during the 
eek, greeting his many friends in this 
city 
Among the directors of the Morris 
Plan Bank, Lawrence, Mass., recently 
elected, are the following mill men: 


(;,eore¢ | 


Kunhardt, of the G F 
Charles H. Kitchen, 
cashier of the Washington Mill: Wal 
ter M. Lamont. agent of the Wood 
Worsted Mill; James A. MacDon 
ald, superintendent of the Arlington 


Kunhardt Corp.; 


Mills, and George H. Simonds, treas- 
urer of the Brightwood Mfg. Co. 
North Andover 


W. Irving, Bullard 


treasurer of the 


National Association of Cotton Manu 
tacturers, and vice president of th 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, is 


the 


‘field marshal” of the annual finan 
al canvas started by the Boston “ Pug 
and associated with him on the 
ve committee are the 


execu 
llowi *xtil 
rohowing textr¢ 


nen: Harry C. Meserve, secretary Na 
nal Association of Cotton Manufac 
irers; Ernest Lovering, treasurer Ly 
man Mills, Holyoke, Mass.: Henry G 
Li rd, pre side nt, Bragdon, Lord & Nagk 
Co., Boston, and Richard M. Everett. 
Lawrence & Co., Boston 
Dr. Stratton, president of the Mass 
nstitute Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., entertained the members of. tht 
chnical committee of the National As 


ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
several other members of the associa 
interested in research 


ncheon on Wed lav at 


work, at a 


( SCUSS( 
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methods by 


which the Institute and the 


industry might cooperate to mutual ad- 
Vantage 
\lbert Farwell Bemis, past president 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on India in the laymen’s lecture 
course at the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, Friday evening, January 11. Mr. 
Bemis arrayed in his costume of the 
Punjab showed a large number of pic- 
tures he had himself taken, including 
other things the processes of 


retting and manufacturing jute in the 
mill district of the Hoogly River, where 


among 





R. B. Jacobs. treasurer of Everett Knit- 
Works, Lebanon. N. H., 
president of the New Hampshire Manu- 


ting elected 


facturers Association at Manchester as 


noted last week. 


is located the Indian plant of the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., of which he is president. 


J. B. and B. N. Duke have given 
Guilford College in North Carolina, 
$25,000 each to be added to the en- 
dowment fund of the college. The 
Duke brothers were students at this 
college and have given liberally to it 
it various times. 

Daniel E 
manufacturer of 


has bought the 
Mig Co 


Rhyne, prominent textile 
Lincolnton, N. C., 
Piedmont Wagon & 
at Hickory, N. C., paying 


$425,000 for the property. E. P. 
Rhyne, nephew of the Lincolnton 


capitalist, is manager of the plant. 


W. J. Westaway, head of the W 
J. Westaway Co., Ltd., textile mill 
supplies designers, Hamilton, 
Ont., was elected president of the 
Great Northern Power Co., at a 


and 


meeting of directors in Toronto 
Che company is developing power 
on the Montreal River and at points 
in New Ontario 


Nathaniel Stevens, president of the 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., has been reelected 
president of the National Bank of 


Mass 


Andover, 
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Harry W. Goddard, president of 
the Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton 
City, Mass., has been elected a vice 
president of the People’s Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., to succeed Alex- 
ander DeWitt, deceased. 


Many prominent textile manufac- 
turers have been elected to the direc- 
torate of Amsterdam banks for the 
ensuing year. L. E. Harrower, head 
of the Anchor Knitting Mills, and 
H. L. Shuttleworth, president of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. have 
been elected directors of the Farm- 
ers National Bank; A. V. Morris, ef 
\. V. Morris & Sons, was named a 
director of the First National Bank 
and Theodore J. Yund, of Yund, 
Kennedy & Yund, will serve on the 
board of the Amsterdam City Nat- 
ional Bank. 


Allan C. Emery, of Studley & Emery, 
wool merchants, Boston, was elected 
president of the Evangelistic Associa- 
tion of New England at its recent 37th 
annual meeting 


John Sanford, president of Stephen 


Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is spending several weeks in 


Florida 


S. R. David, of S. R. David & Co., 
Inc., Boston, and Mrs. David, sailed 
from New York, Jan. 22, on the S.S 


Empress of Britain for a month’s cruise, 
visiting the West Indies, Panama Canal 
and the northern coast of South 


ica, 


\mer- 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass., has been elected 
medical referee of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co., of that city 
W. J. Roddey, president of the Vic- 
toria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.. 
left recently for a trip around the 
world. He will be away six months 


or longer. 


H. Edward Jefferson, of Edward 
Jefferson, Philadelphia, arrived in 
England last week on the Majestic. 
He will spend three weeks in Eng- 
land visiting the various plants they 
represent in America. 


E. A. Bregenzer was elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
Bethlehem Silk Co. at the 
meeting of directors. 
succeeds Harry C. Seaton, who died 
recently. Other officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


recent 


The following mill and machinery 
officials have been reelected officers 
of the Merchants Trust Co., of Laur- 
ence, Mass.; Vice president, Fred C-. 
McDuffie, treasurer of the Everett 
Mills; directors, George E. Kunhardt, 
of George E. Kunhardt Corp., Inc.; 
Walter E. Parker, agent of the Pac- 
ific Mills; George H. Simonds of the 
Brightwood Mfg. Co., North And- 
over; Irving Southworth, assistant 
agent of the Pacific Mills; Albert H 
Chamberlain, treasurer of the Arling- 
ton Mills; Arthur B. Emmons, treas- 
urer and manager of the Emmons 
Loom Harness Co.; George W. Ham- 


blet, Hamblet Machine Co.; Charles 


Mr. Bregenzer_ 


W. Walworth, president of Waly 
Bros., Inc.; and George L. WY 
of Davis & Furber Machin: 
North Andover. 


G. Edwin Bartow has becom 
ciated with the Norrie Mills, s; 
and weavers of flax, and will 
charge of the New York office 
Broadway. 


Horace A. Carter, treasurer 


William Carter Co., Ne 
Heights, Mass., accompanied by 5 
Carter and Miss’ Esther ‘| 


Springfield, Mass., will sail from \ew 
York on the S. S. Empress of Canada 
on Jan. 30 for a six months 
around the world. 


Edward Wells, 
Diana Knitting Co., Johnstoy N 
Y., was reelected president 
Peoples Bank of that city at 
nual organization meeting. 


E. W. Bullard, erroneous 
ported as superintendent of t 
niston (Ala.) Yarn Mills, is 
urer of that organization 
Gardner, former treasurer, 
president, and John A. Wils 
mains superintendent. 


David E. Hobson of Sout! 
Mass., has been elected 
treasurer of the Fiskdale (Mass 
ishing Co. succeeding 
Woodman, resigned. 


Alfred Thomas of the Edg 
Mills, Worcester, Mass., ha 
elected a director of the Ovxys 
Process Corp. of New England, \\ 
cester, Mass., which has been 
porated with $250,000 capital t 
ufacture commercial gas. He 
one of the incorporators. 


Joseph P. Sgueglia, foreign 
sentative of Brewer & Co., Inc 
cester, Mass., heavy ghemica! 
turned on Jan. 17 from 
months’ tour of Europe. 


treasurer 


Frat 


Edgar Thewlis, managing 

of Thewlis & Co., Ltd., success 
Thewlis Sellers & Co., Hudde: 
England, arrived in this count: 
week on the Ansonia. He will spend 
several weeks in this country t 
ing the various textile center 
and in Canada. He will mal 
headquarters with Edward Jeti 
Philadelphia, the representativ: 

firm here 


George S. Waterman, manage 
William Whitman Co. southern cotto! 
yarn department, Boston, has 
elected a director of the Mar 
Mfg. Co., cotton yarns, Macon, | 


Carl Schlachter, general sup: 
ent and a director of the 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J 
cently elected chairman of the In 
Council of Passaic Wool Manuta 
for this year, succeeding Julius 
mann, president of the Fogest: 
Huffmann Co. Christian Bahns 
ident of the New Jersey Worst 
was elected vice chairman, to 
Mr. Schlachter. J. Frank And 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Robert 


resident 
{ Mass ) 


Lindsay has been a} 
manager of the 
Finishing Co. 


Metiu 


luced 
mploye 
the met 
If th 
nelined 
of all 
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Steam-Loss Prevention in Finishing 


Methods Installed at Mount Hope Finishing Company to Keep Accurate Records and Effect Economies in the Gen- 
eration, Distribution and Utilization of Steam and Power—Cooperation of Overseers With 
Power Department—Charging Steam Used to Cloth Processing Departments 





[1 most elaborate and appar- By H. M. Burke.* * In utilization . , 24,800 
ently foolproof systems and (Concluded from Dec. 29 issue.) lhe work is still in progress Che 
equipment will be of no 3 Mh ake ; 4 savings enumerated above, it mav be 
changes is plainly an indication of an efficiency of 83%. or over 15 : : 
avail if not properly cared ie eee : : said, represent only a few items 
; . the high standing of plant engineer- improvement E : 
letering devices do require , eee ; ; \ctual progress in building 
: see ing done in_ recent vears. This \t the beginning ot the work the 
ire, though not as much as the non- - 


efficiency of steam generation, 
eliever in them would have one ere Bs! as illustrate 


d in Fig. 4, is tor 
hink. However, if one is not satis- 











ee —————— : sccmaal . 5 . venience ot study subdiy ] led nto 
1 e 1 1 } ‘ ' 
with rule-of-thumb methods and | four periods ‘cine to the 
, [nnn ~-—--+ 1922 -| , ~~ 1923 > ] 
s looking tor better and more in- | es Ret Sn ore | =e If | =e | stages im progress: namely, 
lligent ways to reduce costs and | | 
: ° “WO: | i c | Mar M Wult Oct 
revent waste of steam, he will in a jan, Mor =May = uly Oct 19221924 /Ma ay y 
cve » tic < < < < or io} > a ee > 1 tei a 1 : T . T T ] 1 ' inuar\ te arct 
ystematic way und ‘aa negligible L. Pretindnary--nie-—--New Methods .---sle-- Fixing -New ee | | January to March 
expense keep his instruments in first Observations ntroduced Habits Plant ecm: deed Oak (8 
: | | 15) : n 5 5 
iss working order. a apvenenagneeit a 
. ° | | New 1 
If the steam user is being charged scunieas sin ale 
much or too little it will be Ls as 
elected either in the increase or - “ 
Serre cae | | During he is three nk S 
crease of his bonus. If his bonus B pay 
| ll i : ms SYMBOLS | | 1 vhen the new extension of the com 
-- wes 7 2 y < y me Y< - | a 4 - : z 
rea abnormally, an investiga | ee |b Steam per Lb. Fuel inv's boiler house was in service the 
tion is started by the cost depart | | -——-— Increase of Evaporation per Lb. Fuel et 
. 6 i ee i et } records of monthly performance on 
ient as the abnormal condition will Fi Cl} ie Made in Building Uo Efcci redhour- basi x: diane: Alco a 
: . ‘ig. 9. Me a wing rogress ade ilding » Efficiency a @ oul asis, 7 davs in the week, 
ffect the cost of the product pro ig. 4 ae: ENG SeOgre ee ih Seen \ : ; 
: of Steam Generation vere as tollows 
uced. If the bonus decreases, the 
1 : : aa Average Equivale 
mploye is the one who looks into eaeaahih pean aaa i 
the meter clean bill of health, it may be said, estimate of possible annual savings Ib er cent 
* : . . e . ate ‘ 4 15.01 a 
If the power despatcher becomes has served as an inducement to was 16 15.78 83.0 
nelined to take things easy in spite Strive for a higher degree of per- In generation.. 540,000 August ey —— = 
all others. he still has the chief fection. | cistributaon 15,000 lloweve r, the results obtained by 
ines r to reckon with—his produc- Previous to the beginning of this n utilization ex 25,000 research and subsequent changes 
tion of unnecessarv steam is reflected Work the average apparent evapora \t the time of writing this paper made are sometimes quite difficult to 
the monthly cost figures upon tion secured at the plant Was 12.55 the evidence on record shows the calculate in dollars and cents. For 
vhich the cost of the product is Ib. of steam per Ib. of fuel oil, cor- following vearly savings example, a simple change in shutting 
ased, and he will not stand for high responding to 72% thermal efficiency. In generation . $39,760 off main pipe lines to distant parts 
‘osts when thev take monev out of The latest record at hand indicates In distribution ........... 12,320 of the plant over week ends and 


11S pocket. 





Isolated instruments are a source 
t inefficiency. It has been found 
the plant under consideration that in- 


‘orners permit a laxity on the part - po POT TT ee 
hc cstkam saeles Gir 4k lee | fy inceeese pe | HT ae oe 
them Hence all instruments are TITTtT TT t 

‘entralized where possible, and wher« 
his is not practical they are located 


points nearest and most conven- 
nt + +} 


| | 
Rose uemng: teem. He Pr 
— EEE oY HT 


1 
th 


sone e ~~ oe =---~ 4 ~~~ ~~~... oe LT SLANE I 


‘he results of the. system have = Te ae a meangeee is 
sreat exceeded anticipations as the Ree PH HH 
‘savings made have greatly outweigh- TH Ct 

1 t] ae "¢ H H ch 

i the expense : p ter ary 

“—_ pense incurred for meters, suenece TTT 

anges in pipe lines, investigation, 

nd research Acknowledgment is sonreuragaugiuzatin 
nade the practical value of the ee 
met} 


f mastering power produc 


H Thi tT iy 
pe, cstablished by Walter N U a) oH Pe Ee Pe sl 





Mak of New York, whose serv- = A ree RE TES 

ces secured by the company in 

ebri 1922, and who, after a H+ 

Minute curvey of the plant, reported HH Pett He 

lat absence from this report of HITT HTT THT 

‘commendation of any _ radical TP pay 

ra +p ented at meeting of Textile Divieion 

oe Pa 





ngineer, Meunt Hope Finishing Co 
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He reclaimed a batch of silk hosiery for Meyer & Reimet, Silk 
Dyers, which had been all but ruined by using Epsom Salts 
instead of Glaubers Salts in the dye bath. When John arrived the lustre of silk was destroyed and 
the hose water spotted and covered with dirty lumps of magnesium salts which could not be removed. 
But John made the hose as good as new with International No. 56. 
[et us solve your problems—whether it be the cleaning of floors and vats or a most valuable piece of fabric. 
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he.'ing warehouses and rooms where 
wor« could be more efficiently carried 


on lower temperatures, made it 
oss ble to effect an annual saving of 
| $3000. 


in caustic 
following 


«duced steam pressure 
rators produced the 


eva 
economies : 

weekly caustic re- 

— Sree : 72,000 71,800 86,786 
ynsumption, Ib.... 838,462 650,109 799, 515 
if steam per pound 
stic F cogiaieieremue 11.6 9.06 9.22 
BOP OOM. con vcvcyenss 19 
iving annually $3, 800 

Unlization of steam in various 


ses presents the most compli- 
sated yet the most promising line of 
ch. With a steam consumption 
ut 710,000,000 Ibs. per year, 
he company spares no effort to work 
‘thods to secure the same or a 
etter grade of work with less steam. 
neans of course that each unit 


jas to be studied separately. In this 
S| it makes no_ difference 
het] a plant is large or small, 
nee the equipment used in large 


stablishments is similar to that em 

loved in very small bleacheries or 

rl results of the company’s 
in this direction may well be 

isirated by examples. 

\ large amount of water required 


ilk dye department was _ pro- 


iled by two large storage heaters 
sing live steam. Experiments estab- 


shed the fact that if exhaust steam 
ere used instead of high-pressure 


iter could be heated to from 

o deg. fahr, to 210 deg. fahr. The 

llowing tabulation shows clearly 

the advantage in favor of low-pres 
sure steam. 

per week, Ib 2,870,441 2, 048,03: 

team per week $1,200 $810 

eek ng cous 390 

On dolly washers the use of high- 

ressure steam to bring cold water to 


boiling point was first changed by 
sing steam of lower pressure with a 
lting reduction of steam consump- 
30% or a saving of $3,200 

By supplying these washers 

te ith hot water, preheated by 
t excess of exhaust steam at 

sight expense for piping, the fol- 
aving was made: Instead of 
water from 80 deg. to 210 

¢. tahr. in the washer by live steam 
i pressure at the expense of 
3 u. per Ib., it was preheated 
haust steam to 150 deg. fahr. 


in heated up to 210 deg. at 
ense of 50 B.t.u., securing 
4 nomy or the equivalent of an 


iving of $5,400. 
not the prime object of the 
S Investigations into the uses 
to effect changes in actual 
Proce work. Nevertheless from 
me { ne enlightening information 
out, such as that regard- 


ng the idle time that increases the 
( burden by wasting steam 
er to keep a machine in 


during the idle period. 


Records 
Rec are of the utmost import- 
ance the plant engineer to carry 
On the rk as planned, control the 
Drogr: 


ind maintain the interest of 
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Fig. 6. Steam Cost Docket 


the men responsible for performanc 

General Records. An endeavor has 
been made to simplify and keep to a 
minimum the number of forms to be 


Distribution Re. Krom the 
autographic records of the flow meters 
of the despatcher's office the power 


despatcher recapitulates, 


rds 


condenses, 
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Fig. Chart Showing Standard Costs of Power, Steam and 


made out daily and to crystallize the 
generation-of-steam records into one 
form known as the Fuel-Utilization 
Chart. 

This chart, which is reproduced in 
Fig. 5, shows the daily performance 
of each shift of firemen by indicating 
with a straight line the evaporation 
of water per pound of fuel. Each day 
is spaced into fifteen sections, the 
ratio of equivalent evaporation of 15 
lb. of water for each pound of fuel 
oil. The evaporation attained by each 
shift is laid off by a straight line, the 
length of which shows how much the 
shift fell short of or the 
standard. 

The results for the three shifts are 
in like manner laid out with a heavier 
line, the length of which is the aver 
age daily evaporation. The averag« 
weekly consumption is in turn plotted, 
and represents the sum of the average 
daily results in a continuous line 
which shows longer or shorter accord 
ing to whether the evaporation was 
below or above the standard set. 

On the right-hand side of this 
form it will be seen that the weekly 
consumption of oil is checked against 
the weekly allowance, and the saving 
or loss of fuel shown. This chart is 
posted in the boiler room for the fire- 
men’s inspection, and it is watched 
with as much eagerness as if it were 
a baseball score. 


exceeded 


Electricity 


and compiles the the 


statistics for 
plant engineer. 

The Power Despatcher’s Summary 
records the total steam venerated and 
distributed, showing by departments 
the consumption, the cost per 1,000 
lb., and the cost per unit of merchan 


dise processed. 
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In addition to the above a weekly 
Steam-Cost Record is kept for each 
of the departments that their 
respective fluctuations can be seen at 
one glance. The data for this sheet 
taken from 


the Des- 
patcher’s Summary. 
Steam Billed to Departments 
One of the unique features of the 
system as operated is that the power 
plant is virtually an independent busi 
within the walls of 


so 


are Power 


ness carried on 
the plant. 
tue] 

steam- 


It buys its raw product- 
and sells the finished product- 
to its customers, the 
departments of the plant. It pays 
rent for its housing and taxes, and it 
also has to pay insurance and 
other fixed charges, labor and sup- 
pl consequently must 

for its finished product, steam. 

It sends out bills weekly to each 
lepartment for steam used, as shown 
by the flow meters, at 
Exhaust steam 


various 


fc r 


ses. SO 


charge 


steam cost ot 


production. costing 
less than high-pressure, its use is en 
practicable. (Sec 
Steam-Cost Docket. ) 


or the benefit of the accounting 


couraged wherever 
lig, 6, 
ind sales department the power des 
patcher monthly a report 
showing the distribution of the power- 


prepares 


plant expense to the various depart 


ments This is accompanied by a 
statement of costs of various items 
that make up the total monthly 
charge, as compared with the costs 


of the same items for the preceding 
month. 

It is interesting to compare each 
month the actual cost to operate the 
power plant with the figures given in 
the chart of predetermined costs, Fig 
and it is remarkable closely 

actual and predicted costs coin- 


a how 
the 
cick This chart is made up of four 


curves, showing 
lotal costs, including fixed charges 
Unit costs, including fixed charges 

lotal operating costs, and 

Unit operating casts 

data which these 


Ihe from 


curves 
(Continued on page 41.) 


Fireproofing Textile Fabrics 





Early Study of This Problem—Discussion of Processes 


Possi- 


ble Use of Electric Current 


By Jsmar 


N ancient writings we read that the 
invention or discovery of fire con- 
great the human 
provided it was used with cart 


ferred a boon on 
race, 
Ever since, in spite of the utmost care 
that has been exercised in the use of 
fire and fire-producing agents, dis 
asters have occurred. It was seen in 
early times, in fact by the 
Romans, that there was but one sure 
way in which to prevent the destruc- 
tion by fire of inflammable things and 
that was to render them fireproof. It 
is really remarkable that the Romans 
understood that the way in which to 
do this was to impregnate the com- 


bustible matter with non-combustible 


very 





* Consulting Chemical Engineer, New York 


Ginsberg. 


inorganic salts Thus they _ fire- 


proofed wood by steeping it in a mix- 


ture of vinegar and powdered clay. 
Ot course this treatment did not 
positively fireproof the wood, al 


though it did render it less labl 
burn. 


to 


But the principle had been estab- 
lished and the modern methods of 
permanently fireproofing textile fab- 
rics and other combustible materials 
of cellulosic character are based on 
the impregnation of the fibre with in- 
organic substances which, because 
they do not burn, render the material 
that they cover resistant to fire. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
fireproofing process was first applied 
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( cre } ( 
tne Os ( 
¢ extiles r Tl ri€ 
: 
t tile fibre 1 
‘ | IncIp { 
t ) cott 
} 
t t ( ’ ‘ lange 
Fabrics Used on the Stage 
e history of the art of fireproot 
{ tto t¢ tls es back to the 
7 oe 
‘ 628, when a certain Nikolas 
Saba pointe ut the danger, 


UWwavs pre nt, ot fire break 
itont stave, not only becaus« 
the nfl able character of the 
nt onstruction of 
theat 1) 1 account ot 
| ria ) he cotton 
t naking scenery 
t othe l ( Havel 
t nalre cars what 
t t 1 fireprootl 
ect ( pi ) 
) S. he e King 
( lo CWE ‘ 
‘ pra 
t ot freproot 
haat 
i rep hie 
~ ll there < en 
“ \ ( 1 cco 
; 1 
‘ 1 ) heatio 1 ¢ 
) ‘ 1 ) 
t i | 
Incombustible Substances 
lheoretr t MITSé Ss im 
) Dle te 1 combus ible ma 
rial mune, but it is possibl 
» ren t lithcult to catch fire 
at a ) purpos t may be 
illes neombustible Substances 
Vhich possess the property t con 


terring on cellulose the property ot 
esis fire, are called “1enituges.’ 
hese substances are generally not 
Latile mineral salts which do not 
IS¢ leliquesce nor absorb moisture 
rou we a Ih brect ot the fire 
mroohn MOCESS . ) ( hesc salts 
nt< ulo tilre » tha they 
idhere t strongly and re not 
USti\ Va lec ul iL I Ihe salts 





ire mad into selutions ind the tab 
cs are steeped in the solutions ot 
se the latter are painted or spraved 
on to the cloth \tter impregnation 
he volatil Ivent is removed by heat 
d the solid substances unite with 
he fibre ina tirm physical union 
hie ts which are most generally 
t PUT POs i MOS 
yates Oriate wna tungstate 
nolyvbdat« titanate unmoniaca 
ults, boric acid, chloride t calei 
if Ill ill 11 inl < te oO 
l he most int ot thes 
e 1 1) i ill 
omum phosphat: aluminum salts 
vorax, sodium stannate and tunystate 
inc chloride is also very valuable for 
this purpose, as s very readily ab 


orbed by the fibre conters 


which 1s 


htiseptic prope rties upon 


particularly advantageous under cert 


tain conditions 


Temporary Fireproofiing 


It is evident that while it may be 


TEXTILE 


cl simple matter to vet the tire 
proofing materials into or onto the 
<tile fibre. it may be just as easy 


vet them out again. In other words 


mere washing of the fabric with 
ry without soap may be sufficient to 
ove the fireproofing agents trom 
le textile Thus for example it 1s 
1 easy matter to render the tabric 
reproot by starching with a mix 
ture of starch and alum (lothes 
treated in this manner will not burn, 
hut unfortunately as soon as thev are 
vashed, the fireproofing is imme 
itely removed 
There are many fireproofing prepa 
itions, which are highly recom 
nence i which re illy do make 
he textile fireproot, but tor a short 
{ mn] Phus a xture of thre 
val veight of phosphate ot 
unmonia, two pat tf sal ammoniac 
chloride of ammonia) and one part 
sulphate ot Mnoma im torty parts 
t vate S erv ettective in fire 
roofing such goods as lace curtains 
ce. But just as soon as tl 
ive he w ed, the fire 
fing estrove It has then to 
en \ ol else ( oods ire is 
) t ly «1 hee 
proote ta 
| method ot fire ohne cotto 
vvls 4 rar ling | xtremel 1 
I t 1 lently iB 
tica 0) e oman 
hreproot ‘ i rit< 
‘ vashe It tollows, there 
at the only form of fireproof 
( eally worth while is the 
nent rm, in wh fireproof 
nN ire) firmly incorporated 
vith the fibres, which substances are 
littcultly soluble in water and so not 
easil vashed out of the tabi 
Fireprooting Flannelette 
me of the most important work 
me to determine how to fireproot 
ibrics permanently was carried out 


nnection with flannelette Whe 
famous tinglish chemist, wr. Wl 
ham Henry Perkin, made this ma 
rial a subject for permanent fire 
prooting by selecting i material 


vhich was particularly ditheult to fire 


root, a method was developed which 
could be apphed with like success to 
t SOTTS I Otto fabrics lt Is I 
rse understandable that while it is 
lesirous to rendet tabric resistant 
to fire t is equally desirable not to 
1 he tabric r attect any of its 
Ss i] properties Thus the orig 
tee] 1 lut ibi it\ ot the cloth 
ist remam unchanged Che fire 
ofing agents must not cause it to 
o damp as many chemicals do, and 
neither must they make dusty. As 
inv tabrics are dve the color must 
rt xc IMpaires id he design, 
) le LP Wo | 1 ‘) 14 c tl 
ist not he nyUure 
Then again no poisonous material 


nust be used in 


the fireproofing pro 


lead, arsenic and anti 


cess: Saits oft 


iony for example cannot, therefore, 


be used in the same. Finally the fire 


proofing must be permanent, so that 


even fifty washings will 
must be cheap 


the 


not remove 


and it The resist- 


ance of fireproofing to washing 


must be 


WORLD 


very high, for the modern 


laundry with its mechanical washing 


inmachines, and even the washwoman 
with her brushes and wash-boards do 
their very best to get everything, dirt 
and anything else that may be added 
to the fibre purposely or accidentally, 
ut of it 

\fter 


trying out a great number of 


ditferent chemicals it was found that 
good results and in fact a perma- 
nently fireproofed material was ob- 


The 
cloth was first run through a solution 


tained by the following method 


f sodium = stannate, approximately 
15 degrees Tw., in such a manner 
hat it became thoroughly impreg- 


Phe 


remove 


with it fabric was then 
17  «@ 
squeezed Lf 


nated 


the excess solu- 


tion, passed over heated copper drums 
dry it 


n order to and then 


run 


rough a solution of sulphate of 


Then it 

lhe 
other 
of stannic oxide 


umonia of 15 degrees Tw 


vas again squeezed and dried 
act 


precipitate 


ns re with each 


to lorm 
Phe 


also sodium sulphate latter 


oluble and is removed by passing 
ve cloth through a water bath. The 
fabric is then dried again and may be 


ibjected to anv of the regular finish 


perations commonly performed on 


cc lton goods 
Properties of Cloth 


the 
this 


ady antagecous 


remark 


(Ot course Most 


property Ot cloth 1S 1t8 


thle resistance to washing with soap 
ind water. It would appear as if the 

oxide were not present as such 
but im some combination with the 


‘ 


fibres themselves. 


the 


Besides being fire 
and 
which 


proot fabric also retaims 


cquires othe properties 


enable it to be dved and treated in 


he regular way 


\nothet 


with pe rfectly good 


results important consider- 


ation is that the fireproofing agent, 
oxide of tin, has no injurious effect 
on the skin of the person who may 
Weal clothes made from the _ fire- 


Vhis 


the 


prooted textile is highly signi 


ficant as one ot essential charac 


teristics of a fireproofing agent as 


pomted out above 1s that it should 
not be poisonous in any way 
It is possible to apply the same 


fireproofing process to other textiles 
Muslin, 


cotton goods 


with equally good results. 


lace curtains and other 


may be treated with these fireproofing 


ents and made perfectly resistant 
to fire 

There ari Ot Course other fire 
proofing processes which deserve 


consideration just as well as the one 
details of which 


the 


just described, exact 


} 


can be articl 


in “The Journal of 


obtained = from 


which appeared 


Industrial and [Engineering Chemis 
try lan. 1913, pages 57 to 61.) Im 
portant research has been = carried 
out on the problem of the amount of 


agent and the concentra 


the 


produce 


fireproofing 


ion of the solutions used = in 


arious that will 


processes 
a fire resistant celluose. 


Fireproofing compositions, contain 


ng ammonia salts, have been used 
since the early days of the art. The 
fireproofing effect of these salts is 
due to the tact that under the in 
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fluence of heat they are @asi 
composed with the evolution ; 
monia fumes and other gases 
choke the fire and extinguish 
for example sulphate of ammo 
decomposed by heat to give ntti 
ammonia gas and 
[ \ll 
hon-supporters 


bist 


volatile 


these gas: 


ga 


Ot ammonia. 
Vapors are 
bustion. 
This phenomenon was. tak 
ot and s 


the fireproofing combinations 


vantage very early 


cated by (ray-Lussac cor 
Sulphat 


combination wit 


ammoniacal salts. 
ammonia 1n 


phate of ammonia was first us. 


this purpose. The fabrics wet > 
ply dipped in the solution 
salts and dried 

Ammonia Salt Within Fil. 


found that amn 
phosphate of magnesia posses 


It has been 


fireproofing 
the 


vreat properties > 1Ong 


cially when salt is prec 


right in the fibres of the text 


accomplish this the cloth 
impregnated with a 10% solut : 


calculated 
phorus pentoxide) or more 


solution of 


phosphoric acid 


cally with a any 


phosphate Impure = mono 


phosphate — o1 commercial 

Resul 
phosphate are said to 1 esult 
results). After thorough im 


tion the fabric is dried and th 
1 - 1 ry iil 

mersed ino a bath of = chlor [ 

magnesium which has_ beer 


strongly ammoniacal. After 


washing and final drying, th 

is finished. aon § 
lhe precipitation of the fir en 

ing agent, ammoniacal phosp! “4 

magnesia, right in the fibres ther ee 


selves product whi 


for the chem 


gives a 


highly fireproof, 


firmly fixed to the fibre, does not st 7 a 
and remains there indefinitely. | 
the phosphate 1s insoluble in wate: 

Phe alkaline silicates can be used We 
for fireproofing fabrics, but — not 
alone. For example the following . 
formula has been known to give good 
results: 

(iraphite 100 ms s 

Sulphate of barium..... 8o grams 9 

Carbonate of potash.. 60 grams 

MIN i, ae ee Sey 10 ¢ s 

Phosphate of ammonia... 20 grams 

Solution of rosin in alco ? 
hol, 33% eat Ane 

lhis mixture is then incor] 

with 250 grams of a solution of 

mercial silicate of soda (water glass 

3y degrees Be. Silicate of s S 

also been used in) combinati 


oxychloride of magnesia. In 


process the tabric is given a pre 


ary treatment in a. bath otf 
ot soda before immersion 
ion of chloride of lime 
ormula prescribes the use 


parts of silicate 


ot soda and 
mixed w 
The 


tf soda preparations are not as effec 


asbestos 


imount of 
thousand parts of water 
tive fireproofing agents as 
for 
that the fireproofing is only 
hetd by the fibres. 

Boric and 


the so! 


monia salt formulae, 


acid borax are 
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he fireproofing effect of ment in waterproofing which consists 
salts. When subjected to in employing the electric current to 
oron compounds melt and force the waterproofing agents into 


J i's ,. 


POKES 


fibres with a film of glass the fibres so that they are not easily mr 

ents them from burning. removed. While no work as yet has call n * = 
ed that the properties of been done on the fireproofing of | ol Ky 7) 

re not altered or injured fabrics by a similar process, there] ° ed 

‘tf boron compounds. does not appear to exist any great = : 


difficulty in securing excellent fire- 
proofed fabric by the ¢ lectrolytic 
process. r 


iscellaneous Processes 
re numerous other chemi- 
may be used in fireproofing 





ns, such as_ salts” of It will be remembered that the 


inc salts, ete. In fact the chief advantage of the electrolytic 
formulae for rendering waterproofing process is that the cur 





1 J 
re-resistant are almost rent actually forces the chemicals 
x10! \ll kinds of combinations into the capillary structure of th e 
le, but all of these usually fibres. As the fireproofing agents 12- r ol 





or more of the chemi- are also electrolytes, it stands to 
ive been discussed above. reason that the current can similarly 
function of the treatment be employed for this purpose. It 
the incombustible chemical may accordingly be possible to obtain 


imstead of 


i 
TWO 8-hr. Boils 
* 
ng as possible. will remain fireproofed indefinitely. and 
respect the problem is For it is a known fact that once a BETIER RESULTS 
lar to the waterproofing of substance is made to penetrate into 


In an article which was the internal structure of the cotton 


shed recently in TExTILE Wort-p, fibre, it is really a difficult matter to / 
describes a new develop- get it out again. 


New Method of Printing | 


Results From Study of Changes in Cotton Rope—Process Now 
Awaits Commercial Exploitation ist: One 12 hr. kier boil with Oakite 





bre and make it stay there a fireproofed fabric in this way which 


HIS mill adopted Oakite after 

a careful tryout in kier boil- 
ing cotton tape. A small amount 
ot Oakite and a reduced amount 
of caustic showed five profitable 
advantages : 








cleaned the goods better than two 8 hr. boils 
qeiil. following interesting descrip- been into a tube. On untwisting th without Oakite 
| m of the metamorphosis ‘of a_ rope, each of the three strands had 
pe used in a textile mill drive side which was brown, frayed, and 2nd: lhe) were able to discard the special 
w it led to a new method of ragged, with every appearance of hay treatment for removal of starch necessary 
goods printing is given in the ing been heated. before using Oakite. 
issue of the “Journal of the The examination of the powdery 2rd: They saved money on fuel because of 
sety of Dyers and Colourists,” by material showed it to consist of min I) : 
Wart - - me boil instead of two. 


portions of cotton fibre, fine dust 


e year Ig11 the writer ex- and some small nodules resembling 4th: They saved on labor through less 






exceptional case of dis- small grains of sago stained with tea handling of goods, and fewer hours of super- 
egration of a cotton rope used on A suggestion that some lubricant had VISION 
drive, and the observations a 
lered to have a bearing on sth: They were able to improve the finish— 
mental points in the chemistrv A, Dy Detter appearance e and softer feel. 
cellulos . atic ; 
=e = consultation There is nothing e xperimer ntal about the 
Cross, the matter was - 
et + - i 4 increased cleansing power of a kier formula 
estigate an the results yy 
oo utilizing a small amount of " Jakite and a 
d to in “Researches on wa» 1 ¢ a eS s 
ete F S ’ oO es \\ reduced amount of caustic. Many mills are 
e, 1V.” also in the “Journal of een a } ; maa ze 
bp 1 Col Ky j now following this practice. There is no 
» OT vers ant oOL1lourists, s A . . . . 
Q ee ee spotting or staining. Jakite assists the caustic 
247, and I9I9, page 271. ; ; 
: 3 . in removing natural oils and waxes — and 
ip these observations, the Drive Which Caused Changes in = sa : 1 oll a tl 
} = : re > emulsifies anv m1 ‘Ta 1 resen 1 * FOO 
evised a method of print Cotton Rope en ee ee ae 


the changes of the cot 
produced by mechanical been worked in when manufacturing 
he matter is now deemed the rope and that this had turned a 


Write for free booklet “ Wet Finishing 
Textiles with QOdakite.” It contains many 





terest to justify a fuller Was negatived, as nothing was found pth notre cu oe should be of value to you in your 
in the new rope in stock. The dust) | 
1 observations concerned did not give an acid reaction when 
vhite interstranded cot moistened. There are 70 Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, located at: Allentown, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 
pe of about I-in. and a An examination of the pellet like Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Camden, Canton, O., Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago. 
“1: : . ’ *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Des Moines, *Denver, *Detroit, Erie, 
r This had broken pieces showed them to be hard an Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Kansas City, *Los Angeles 
use for only a few not easily cut with a knife, they di *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., Phila- 
as it ought to have last- not powder when pounded In a mor delphia, Pittsburg, *Portland, Me., Poughkeepsie, Providence, Reading, Rochester, Rockford, 
rs. The belt was from tar, sank quickly in water and gave | Rock Island, *San Francisco, Schenectady, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, *Toronto, 
stock and from the m0 positive result when tested for| Utica. Waterloo, Ia., Williamsport, Pa. Worcester 
ropes were in work Starch, dextrine, etc. The cut surface | *Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 
ree for veare of wear. of the pellets was not striated 


though built up in layers, but had the 


hange in Rope appearance of having been moulded Oakley Chemical ©. General Offices: 42 Thames St..NewYork, N.Y. 


clean cross cut of the when plastic. They were very slightly | 
e, there was seen a cen- transparent and the microscope 
nish powdery material revealed no ordered structure. The 
earance of having been powdery particles which were smalle 
encil was thrust into than rice starch granules were in the 
easily as it could have (Continued on page 59.) TRADE MARK RBG. U. 8. PAT. 
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ae 
bi 
for efficient bleachi 
Consider bleaching agents on their merits — on performance 
accurately reflected in the cost sheets. 
On one hand is Chloride of Lime — bulky, obnoxious and costly 
to handle, with a low factor of efficiency. 
Then Liquid Chlorine, chemically pure, easy to control, in 
expensive to handle. And a bleaching efficiency that hits the 
100% mark. 
Is it surprising that textile men are swinging to Liqui 
Chlorine? 
Send for “ Liquid Chlorine in Textil: 
Bleaching” information that enables 
you to make an intelligent choice. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE I 
om 


Plant NIAGARA FALLS,NY. 
Main Office: 9 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


In This Way, 
Texolive Soap Benefits Silk 


‘* Texolive means a straight olive oil soap that has no deleterious effect 
upon silk when used for the Throwster’s soaking solution or the Dyer’s bath 
in stripping the gum from the raw silk. 


Texolive soap benefits silk as thoroughly as the best quality of pure olive oil. 


It is an olive oil soap. Vastly superior to what is known as “ blended soap”’ 

made by small manufacturers who do not have the stores of raw material 
possessed by the Palmolive Company. Consequently small soap makers are 
compelled to cheapen their products by adding tallow or other low grade oils. 


Every detail in the manufacture of Texolive soap comes under the careful 
personal supervision of highly efficient experts. 


Therefore, because of the purity of the raw materials and painstaking manu- 
facture Texolive is the perfect silk soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


TEXOLIVE SOAP 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


et AS RE 


finishing Vellum Cloth 
i ical KE-ditor 
Ve are herewith enclosing a 


ple of vellum cloth. We would 
to know what kind of machinery 
ught to have for finishing this 
(5018) 
vellum cloth sample 
filling ma 
sometimes ac 


the 
re finished on special 
The first rin is 


ics like 


shed on what is known as a 
Dodd or back filling machine, 
vhich the goods are dried over a 
cevlinder drying machine The 
run is over what 1s known as an 


finishing range, consisting of a 


tarch mangle with a bottom brass 
ngraved with a pin or knurl pattern, 
blanket 


starch 


cove red 
and 
cushioned 


being fed by a 
f 


1 in the 


rubber 


der re box 

top 
This opaque padder or mangle runs 
with 


covered 
connection an opaque dry- 
chine of special construction and 
sprinkling 
from 


goods down ready tor 


special brush sprinkler, 


ey are taken to a heavy friction 

er and given a friction finish, the 

perating vith its highest de 
ricti . 


Ends Break in Weaving 


cal Editor 


have recently gone on a class 
ds like sample that is giving 
nsiderable trouble I will ex 


he 


Warp 1s 1/20s white cot- 

$400 ends, reed 1914 by 3 The 
( ire woven on a cam loom, 
harnesses, 2 up, 6 down. Now 

No. 1 and 2 harness get very 
ind the others very loose, there 

utting the strain of the pull of 
Varp on No 1 and 2 harness, 

ne the threads to break con 

ibly What could I do to 

this condition? The warp is 

me beam and there is no 

e to use two beams \m send 


sample that requires 54 picks, 
not all in on account 
bad (5019) 


from the 


thie are 


rp running 





issuming figures given 


ds 


*h and the 
ie trouble 


19.5 dents per i 


T1¢ 
iwn 3 per dent rl 
be in the reeding of the single 


in eight end repeat of the 
ot a multiple ot three ends 
his \ uld not itfect the 
extent 1f each end were 

i pattern, but ends are 


here isa 


. end d 1 group it two 
f these groups weave 
If reeded three nds per 
r pli he order of 
t split will atfect the group 
1 the group six end 
~ the reed 
rle ¢ d t group 
t me dent with the ends 
p, the pull of one grouy 
ner 1s ft reat, ds the 
t eparated trom it 
be the stra ell as 
rl %* +} + + 





ved t 
‘ roup 
Hett ‘ ( 
d permit the ends to be 
llowine manner 3 le i 
~ tel { t ais I 
rom group six end 
ynne dent rom grou] 
{ + ¢ » } 4 
- el é& end ne det 





2 SS ak 


’ 
Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible In the case 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent In this way answers can be given which 
will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


Inquiries pertaining to textile machinery improvements, methods of 
ment, the markets, ete., are especially invited as well as any legitimate on the 
views expressed. <All inquiries must be accompanied by the ni: » of the inquiring 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity correspondents will 
not be 


processes, manage 


discussion 





person 


disc losed, 


If the 





question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expe. ve 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred EDITOR 
(group of ends ) This would give 3 process you use for doubling and twist 











dents for one repeat and while this would nd on what size bobbins you us¢e 
change the width of the pattern very The larger the bobbin the less the waste 
slightly it would permit of reeding eacl t bobbins are made properly. The doub 
group so that the group of six ends ling and spinning waste will vary tron 
would be split in threes and the group of 2 to 6% 
two ends would be in a separate dent eae 
ee ee ’ arn for Hosiery Machines 
the cloth would be about 6634 inches and Pec ae al Editor oy 
the width of the varn in the reed would We nave a plant ot o automatic 
x ; machines for making hose as tollows 
be about 75.18 inches This means that 1—60 cylinder needles. 30 dial 
the cloth contracts about 12.63%. If the needles by 314 inch diameter 
arn is reeded as suggested above the > 64 cylinder needle > dial 
would be an average otf 2.66 ends pet eedles by 3 inch diamete 
dent in the reed \ total of 4,400 end -—O8 cylinder eedle 34 dia 
divided by 2.66 ends per cle nt Ve ] + » needle s by 3 inch di im { r. 
dents that would be used tor the tota + 72 cylinder needle 5; wo 4 
width of the cloth. These 1,654 dent needles by 4 inch diameter 
divided by 75.18 (width of yarn in the oe oe es *i 
reed) would give 22 dents per inch for (oat eee, oe an 
the new reed eedles by 4 nch diameter 
It would help this weave it the et 1— 80 nder needle 10 d 
vere drawn in as doubles and wove1 needles by 414 inch diametet 
four harnesses This could easily be OU « linder needle 10 dial 
done even on the same side cams that eedI } nch diameter 
are now being used. It would strength be used o1 
the yarn and it is obvious that two end ; ect te 
weaving together would. run much better : ae a 
than a single end. If this were done hose and halt hos Seen \Is 
the yarn would have to be drawn as sug ive the sizes of woolet rn and 
gested No matter how the = yart . vorsted counts suitable for the above 
drawn in the harnesses, as long as the machines. What size machine (full 
groups work together in the reed, that -aeigenes. ape made that would pro 
is, with no single end from one group om , a hose t ) duphic ite the goods as 
drawn in the same dent with the ends d wi “2 oe e or Be insene - ge 
the other group, the weaving will be im luce per da Ns “alten. Green 
proved The method of drawing vould the e? What rule is used 
would not show on the face of the cloth t calculate peeds rt hafting 17¢ 
tor the varn is entirely covered by the f pulleys, et 5020 
filling Probably 6 cotton, with 1/5 as the 
The following is another suggestio1 heaviest and 1/7 thi ohtest Ver 
and while it would take six harnesses it much depends upon the skill of vour fixer 
would not require any difference in the ind the condition of the machin sf 
order in which the cams operate: From _ the or thev « indle. Hov 
the group of six, draw three ends as one ever, the best productior to be had 
in one heddle and put in one dent of the in the middl the re alway 
reed: then draw the other three ends ot 1 6 cut ma ew 18 iuge at ; 
this group as one in one heddl and put time but kr 1ttet demande every po 
in one dent of the reed. The group of twe ble wa f cuttis d the rule wa 
ends would then be drawn as one in one reotten lon, Vase. machin 
heddle and put in one dent of the ree ght be er 12 or 24 but 1§ 
We would suggest that the warp yar1 vauge with 24 e dial needles would 
be sized well, for the filling is of sucl Ye more cot 
i nature that the fibres of the yarn ar . 1/ tt iN FO aes ci oe 
much disturbed when the pick is bein d this proportior Id r all , 
heaten up into the fell of the clot} rn. An equivalent let r uld 
15 ri 16.8 cu The 
; ‘ tomatic machines would need to be 
Waste in Processing ad side “ahehiadty meaphldies 40: abel 
Artificial Silk Seat FO Eee Ae ee 
Technical Editor me ee 
If possible, kindly ad\y Maes mage a 
percentage of waste we wht to ex eee ! ? 
pect on throwing 6/3 artificial mad ries from 120 1 p.m., depend 
trom 150 denier *‘( tv Ame p ( 
SCOSE ih \ T ] | ri T ( 
regard te this matter 11 he 
greatly appreciated 5022 t { 7/9 mat 
he following is trom ( M { ‘ ( er | 
etiGcial sill ry 1 divide 
m 4% of, In the ee : ; pull 
he amount 1 Waste Wil ] a t peer f ‘ aft. 


Te 


Treating Castor Oil 


echt 
As yo 


47 


I erence 


phot ated 


casto 1] 
N 1 and a No. 3 castor oil. We 
nade { d_ there 1 method of 
treating a No. 3 castor oil that upon 
Iph nati i color is btained a 
No. 1 castor oil. It occurred 


this proce ind 14 you can con 
tently d Oo we would appreciate 
our letting us have this information 
You must understand of course that 
thi reatment turning a No. 3 
il into a No. 1 must not cost too 
wich in labor or los f material 
t tfset the difference etween the 
t t the two oil JORY ) 

\\ « ire unable 1 lear! detail ota 

process for making the color of a No. 3 

de castor oil as good as a No. 1 


rrack rl 


tf doing this but they are probably known 
nly to certain people whose specialty i 
makine wphonated ol We have rea 
believe t t the col i Ne ) 
tine il can he nproved b treating it 
vit loller ( | This material ha 
prope rbing the organi 
1 ter prese the oil cl re 
D ble irge extent r the olor 
Probabl d method « eating the 
| V1 Hulle earth would be te 
| mM the oil vit the earth 
l t to tand i ulfticient length 
time tor the earth to settle out and 
out with it these impuritie Then 
the oil could be decanted and sulphona- 
1 pT ceeded | 
r 


lechni 


Infort 


question vould 
the writer 
What t¢ 
ti find the acid 
» What test 
t< prove the 


machine oil (other thar practical) 
S005) 

1. For determining the acid in olive 
il the following method in be used 
(} grams of oil are weighed in a clean 
la beaker ind 10° ex ‘f neutral: al 

cohol are added with constant. stirring 
Then 1 to 2 ce phenolphthalein in 
dicati lution are added Standare 
lecinormal lution of iustic potash or 
da is then run in slowly from a bur 
ette, cor tl tirri until a perma 
el red color btained \ each 
| ) 1 i} t ill to the i] 
t produce i pink pot \ long a il 
d is in tl il this disappears on stir- 
\ the aci neutralized, 
( tl pit lor remains perma 

! ch cubs entimeter of alkal 

lut ed il to OO2Z82 grams 

ee ole icid lhe result multiplied 
( the percentage the icid 
thie ( tomar reporting 

‘ report it in terms 

e phenolphthalei ( ti01 an 
prepared follow gram 
henolphthalein are dissolved in 500 ce 
0 per cent ] Since this sol 

il] ( ] ] d it must. be 
nt ized | x 0.01 normal ¢ 
nt I] t pink color 
Dp] het emove the color 
( NWN UEC age ~Q ) 


Cal 


= a 


bk eclite 
1 KNOW 


betweet 


ere ul 


nation 








th 


u probably 


doubtedly are 


Vests for Oils 
al Edit 


] 
ck 


ck 


lubricating 


ere 1S a great 
e color of a sul 


made trom a 


might know 


methods 


the following 

ippreciated by 
1 recommend 
live oil? 


u recommend 


value of 
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BRILLIANT/AGID BLUE 38 


An original wool dyestuff 


if not all of the dyestuffs produced in the United States are duplications of products which have 





ready been introduced. Now we have the pleasure of announcing the introduction of an entirely new 
dyestuff pr ‘ssing many desirable qualities 
BRILLIANT \( ID BLUE a is an acid wool dyestutf of great strength It produces brilliant blue 


shades of satisfactory fastn¢ to washing and wearing and does not crock. It dyes level and can be used 
in combination ees ther acid dyestuffs 


ool dyers will recognize the advantages of using Brilliant Acid Blue 3B for it place 
color producing great brilliancy and strength at a reasonable price. 


i A METZ 6 Cope 


122 Hudson Street, New Yorl 
2 er St., Boston, Mas i3z 4 he nut St... Philadelphiz a 
301 Ww. Trade et. nae NY GC 316 7 a, Head Bldg., Pre wid nec 


9 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 20 Natoma St., San Francis Cal. 


s at their disposal 


WK OE BEEBE ID ITDD Daa TNS 
bunem Ye Le) 
iG s , Le 


e 


CAUSTIC SODA 


for Mercerizing 


D™» |S: 


72 . 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 


3 21 East 40th Street, New York 
G 


Km) Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 


SS 


KEKE. 


- By 
& 


cil 


~~ 


one ‘‘ Distinguished for its High Test and Uniform Quality”’ 
Ses 


ro OC EKIKXKKXKKKKKXKE SL/L 2 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Riveting Hammer 


Provides for Low 


tion and Easy Operation 


\ir Consump- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
ias developed a new type of 


tic riveting hammer lhe 


nding features include bolted 
iction for holding the handle 

barrel, heavy section valve 
beral bearing surfaces; coni- 


mM poppet and piston type throt- 
ve; power in excess of all or 


low air con 
lhe 


manufactured 


requirements 5 
m and Casy Opt ration 
tvle hammers are 


styles, A, B 


i@ in 


and C, and ars 


a compict rans 





Riveter With Outside Trigger Handle 


5 in. to a 9g in. stroke. Each 


this riveter can be purchased 


ny one of thre types of bar 
with either outside or in 
eC! handles 


standard “A tvpe has a bar- 
a rivet 


furnished on all 


t ichined to accommodate 
: 

p only ane 1S 

ers Which do not specify either a 


ge type or retainer type barrel. 
substantial 


hold 


Vhis en 


11 : ‘ : . 
alloy Stce bh its «oft 


ons 
lock 


washers, 


} 1 
DATTC:, 


ndle to tl e 


( rivetet to be taken apart 


ere for inspection or cleaning 


e aid of only a wrench: no 


other tools are necessary. 


e throttle valve (except on in 


























I reer handles) is a combina 
the piston and poppet types, 
he nicety of control of the 
alve and the freedom from 

f he poppet type Lhe 
seat vill remain ight 
out the life of the tool, pre 
t cakage lhe throttle lever 


r is made in one piece from 


cat treated spring steel and 
ng bearin: 11 the handle, 
it capable of withstanding 
use © control is sensi 
g1n tron heht tap to a 
ow, entirely at the will of 
tor 

‘ 1S ture slex € l ice 


ports whicn 
re the Starting points 


operates ina 






h enables it to be 


for 


of strong construction, lo- 
e head of the barrel The 
x 1s constructed with a solid 


asily 


taken apart by the use of a piston for It operates readily wit 2 11 

the removal ot the valve, without re clearance lt places rem l 

course to the use of a screwdriver electricity or air, and where OW 

or similar instrument with subsequ« 1 cannot be used, the unter 

danger of injury his construction ratchet type of drill is said t 

also insures a compression chamber t anv angle with ease an ( 

in the valve box which cushions the ‘The same wrench fits all ree 

piston on the return stroke and _ pre ustments he illustration s Vs 

vents the piston from. striking tl rill operating at an angle wh 

handle rigidity and accuracy require 
The handles are of high quality It is claimed 1 é nufacture 

steel, drop forged to a shape that fits that this drill eliminates t 

the hand and are sand blast finishe ndy hole” and_= furt 

to give an excellent grip lithe ves many hours tor ( 

outside or inside trigger handles can It drills holes from 1 i 


be furnished although the outsid 


type is standard Vhe exhaust is 
through the side of the barrel neat RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
the handle and can be deflected in I ARRICS | ~ ‘ . d lled 
any direction desired by the Operatol 1480.30 \ \ ‘ 
by merely turning the deflect ee] 
I] DI ra 1. 480 | } 
umn, EIk r P 
: Ee and like fibrous 1 ‘ 
Hand Drill nent ak, 1aGGart .. ‘Sauk 
- mann, Elkins Park, FP: 
Eliminates the “Unhandy Hole” os, Oille 
ee eae: r. 1,480,4¢ re G | 
Unusual Flexibility ef 
lhe James Hunter Machine LOOMS, \Warp stop mot 1,480 
pany, North Adams, Mass., through +48 Nee Lowe \ 
the demands of necessity in their own P1 machine, Fabri 1,480,348 
plant, have designed a ratchet typ: mr. Cadgene Gi. Dupe ‘at 
of hand drill that has proved to 1 N 
most efficient and flexible in opet ue \ ye “ladue 
tion. That others may profit fron Providence, R 
their experience they are manufac- > , mac! dtl e, Weight 
turing these drills for the trad It ng device 1,480,182 C. Nobl 
is stated that many advantages art ~ ae Mi 
atferded by the tool. which can I 148 I ’ 


Hand Drill of 


i lexibility 1 


operated where power drills ari Pt ee \ 
practical Bea ; oS G 
| _— 1 

he special features of this hand ro ae : | 

. OF condi os 
drill include three positive adjust- Cear4 Maranl 44 fas 
ments, drilling at any angle, and tains also a synopsis the t 
clamping to the article to be drilled. potentialities of the whole of Brazil 








>; eee vol 
spinners are <Ing 
1 \ Oo! elie om the ( 
imine which is threatening the 
lustry and although labor condit S 
not entith us expec i l 
nereas 1 ns l 5 
\\ | prope va ition, espe \ 
S irds seed supply, it is anticipated 
i ra ay tu sh during the x 
vears a cotton cro} two n mn 
iles against he esent output f 
50,000 bales The high ld poe re, 
the low rates ives and th he if) 
ost of land are important tactors 
which will contribute toward makin 


ttlon one { the principal products 


<port from Brazil There is no boll- 


veevil in the country and the cost 


production 


1} 
i 


| 
WOTKS 


a 
out at trom 1 to 


l6c. pet against the present price o 


yc. 4 \merican cotton 


Steam Loss Prevention 


( ed ere collected t 
period of five years lhe « 

\ letecting errors in ac¢ 
I llo tin cnaree t he 

iepartment 
Conelusion 
iitrinsic value of th te 
onducting a power plant n 
mplicity and clasticity Whi 

is being employed in a large steam 

nt costing one-third of a lion 

lars annually operat fur 
shing steam and power t lant 

ering about thirty acres ¢ floor 
pace, it is equally as practi for 
e in the small plant 

Such a ystem is surely worth 
vhile, for. once the spirit of etherency 
ind cooperation is imbued into an 
eanization, suggestion on the part 
{f the management and the spirit of 
contest among the employe vill 


rine about the desired result 
11 
latically 
Phesc los pre ention nethods vere 


the plant of th Mount 


under ad 


talled in 
Finishing Company 
to the 


Lh pe 


erse conditions owing erection 


ota boiler house, vet 


Hew operation 


as not interrupted and efhciency was 


ncreased \n 


vas that but 


uutstandne feature 
ddition 


payroll, namely, 


1 
One Was mada 


powe! plant 


1 
to the 





he salarv ot powell despatcher, 
ho was transferred from the engi 
and has suc- 


hande d all 


eering de partment othe 


cs fully carried Ol single 


the work of his new department 
In view of the fact that the plant 
operated at an unusually high 
{ en before the new method 
é troduced, their value is clearly 
vn bv the additional saving ace 













XBRIDGE, Mass. During a heavy wind 


torn on Jan 16, the roof of the 
pickerhous¢ ot the Davis & Br VTt 
Woolen Co., on Mendon street wa 
ipped off and carried to the root ot 


mill adjoin 
put on 


the 1 ichine hor Ot the 


1 \ new root is being 




















































United States Color 
and Chemical Co., inc. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
104 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories 


New England Aniline Works, Inc. 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 


GARFIELD, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 


| 
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the Supreme 
TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 
1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 
For Dyeing & Finishing of Textiles 


The efficiency of Copper 
Sulphate as a re-agent de- 
pends upon its purity and 
the copper content. 


“TRIANGLE” BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE is 
99% PURE 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


Refiners 





| 25 Broad St. 7A, New York 
* 
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Operating Continuous Crabs 


< vestions on Driving, Covering and Care of Rolls, Water and 
Steam Piping, and Tension 





— 





I-N a new type of machine is 
nstalled in a plant it fre- 
happens that the best results 
obtained from it for some 
he reason for this is that 


builders do not always know 


This 


method of operation. 


the hot water boxes following. The 


final nip which is on the cold water 


box should have 4 layers more than 


the number on the last hot water box 


roll. bowl crab this would 


wna? 


10 lavers on the bottom roll on 


the cold water box. The same num 





Water 






Steam 


halve 





ge is only 


acquired by con- 
experience in the operation of 


Continuous crabbing ma 


re being used to a larger 
certain goods and are very 
Men who have not oper 


hese machines may find the fol 


value. The method is suit 
number ot 


the S¢ 


any bowls. 
machines 
but when 


constant 


rolls of are 
the 
no 


iron 
s kept in use 
| be experienced from rust. 
has 


hin described seven 


1x of which for hot water 


cold. 


machine 


are 
for 
is usually belt driven, 
speeds being obtainable by 
The only criticism of 
ratio betwee1 
Phis 
cone belt 
and is not 
belt If 
ratio was such that the pin- 


that th¢ 
ris too close. 
the 
wide 


for 


to he 


low speed 
quires 
nt aS a tast 


running 


could be run at a higher 


the 


belt on step-up cones 


irrower and run at a more 
1 Phe belting 

The power 
machines 
a7 bow! crab with 
showed 6 H. P. in 
nd about 2 


Phe 


pel ding 


cost 
lower 


these 


nts 1o1 are 
on 
lace 
to 3 H. P. when 
power requirements 


upon the pressure 
he rolls. 

Roll Covering 
ttom rolls should be covered 
This cloth should 


the roll 


ese cloth. 


ider than face 


SO 
-in wil ove rhang each 
he roll. Start with 7 layers 


/ 


ttom roll in the first box and 
more laver on each roll in 


Brass pipe below 


_lPessere Per on rolls 


\ 4y Screw orn %oh 
| O ) #sbrezg 


dee Sgvee Fe 


© 


SY Scrolls sef yn here 





Piping for Contin- 
uous Crab 








ber of layers should be put on the top 
roll of this box. 

The boxes are usually made with 
cast iron frames and wooden sides, 
ends and bottom. Drain plugs are 
put in all boxes but an overflow is 


only required in the cold water box 
Sprays should be put on the nip of 
all rolls but the cold 
the last the only one continu 
ously used. Hot 


water spray in 
box Ss 


and cold water and 


steam lines should be piped to all 
boxes. The hot water 1s also piped 
to the spravs on the hot water nips 
Steam 1s piped to the cold water box 
so that it can be boiled out occasion 
ally to remove the scum. The watet 


boiling, never ge 
the 
tom 


should be kept 
the 


vser 


tis. 


steam 


perforated 


should be 


he sles in 
the bot 


and 


pipe a 


drilled so that the steam is diverted 
downward at an angle of 30 to 40 
degrees from the horizontal 

The tension should be kept light on 


the entering end. Whenever the ma 
chine is stopped for the day the top 


roll should be raised clear of the bot 


tom one Should the machine b 
stopped for a few days the top roll 
should be rubbed with a cloth soaked 


in kerosene. 
The 


two brass carrier 


boxes are usually made with 
rolls at 


three at the bottom 


the top and 
These rolls can 
additional pair 
put in each hot water box. 


be set and 


over an 
This will 
sive the equivalent of two more hot 
boxes, which will in many cases give 
The machine should 


the cloth is 


better crabbing. 
cr be stopped while 
running through. 
Electric lights are frequently put in 
on the de livery end behind the folder 
and the cloth is shown clearly to the 
» perator. 


STRIP CUTTING 


rket 


The 


steadily 


fabrics in 
increasing and is a 
tions. Economical production of 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, rib 
bons, tapes, so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
roll-windins —CAMACHINE 


for strip, rewound into rolls, is 


lready of 


important 


the consumed 


pr opor 
strip 
corsets, 
and 
machin¢ 


for short 


Textile men 
Type 6 declare 
tile roll 
material 


whe use our 
that it 


requirement 


CAMACHINE Universal 
will handle practically every tex- 
eliminatins waste ot 


time and 





If you fabrics in market 


give 
type ot 
Complete 


strip or : can 
your p partially in roll form, let us 
prices and information on tl 

CAMACHINE best 
literature is yours 
you get from it 


roduct you 


suited 


postal 





Suggestions 


may be worth dollars ar cents to you 


CAMERON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN,NY. 


J Mu 


. CRODNEY HUNT CMACHINE>€COMPANY D> > GED, 
































From Light Weight Voiles 
to Heavy Cotton Damasks 





of 
handled in Rodney Hunt Washers. 
method now in use on this machine turns out better- 
finished fabrics, without straining or overstretching. 


Every type cotton fabric can be _ successfully 


The slack loop 


Our booklet No. 221 describes our Washers in detail. 
A postal to us will bring it to you. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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Chicago Starch Co. 








| 


taleys 










2 Rector St. 2710 S. Throop St. 
Staley Service has made thousands New York City Chicago, Til. — 
of loyal customers. 
First, our technical and chemical Cott 


| ° ° 
experts make a detailed study of | . Gums — Sizing s 
individual mill conditions and pro- T 
duction problems. 


Second, a special starch is designed D . 

for each specific need. extrimes 
Third, each shipment is absolutely | ° 
according to original formula. The | Corn . Potato - Tapioca 


most modern and efficient plant 
facilities guarantee this. 





Our technical staff is at your ser- | T ° FI 
vice. Let us help you solve your | aploca our 


problems. ns 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. | Potato Starch Wi 


Decatur, Illinois 











fe Boston, Me Soluble Starches for Any Special N 
‘Starch Line of Finishing Work e 















































pe" PUVUDQULANUTSQLICOV LAL CUULQOLLAAYULEAAUSUL {104TH 0 ANAL PUUEOUTUANE ARE “coc eee. 
E 5 IT i 
E Established 1815 = 
= ———————— = senialiaae Wool 
= = Tore 
| ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &CO., Inc. | CxO = 
2 ’ e " = CHEMICALS ; 
= PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. = 
= BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 
eon ‘|| “EGALISAL” 
Importers and Manufacturers of , 
FOR DYEING OF 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap MOHAIR LUSTRE WOOL, Knit 
AND 
And Every Known Material from every part $ 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- E » iE ‘S ch 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or oa Fabric PILE FABRICS 
: Special attention given by practical men to specialties for LEVEL DYEING 
3 Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting THOROUGH PENETRATION 
3 Cotton. Wool d Worsted Fabri ' 
( ee a es aa ia al ek somesines cals SHORTER DYEING PERIOD I 
4 We believe there is no problem ir Lotto 











COOPER & COOPER, INé. 


23 Cliff Street, New York 


Ey” 


SIZING OR F!NISHING 


we cannot solve 


Imn 










DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheertully given. 


= = 
SRA LANGE utsucintant tees U vega ia LUGE Len «0 TTT 





Formulas for the best method of obtzining any | THEE 
3 
2, 
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NEW MILLS 


Cott 
icton, N. C. The 


of stockholders of the 


annual 
Bur- 


Mills, Ine., was held here last 
Spencer Love, secretary 
surer, gave a report of the 
of the plans and negotia- 


the construction of the new 
|. Le Scott of the 


discussed the 


board of 
additional 
yf stock which is being 
for sale for the 
looms to the 
equipment of the 
the proposed stock 
subscribed by the 


per- 


now 
purpose ol 
(XJ more orizp- 
lanned 

Much of 
has been 
other 


ecto! and interested 


WuitNEL, N. C. It is expected that 


Nelson Cotton Mill now under 
tion here will be ready for 
ation by March 1. At a recent 


of stockholders J. L. Nel 


elected president and treas 


}. H. Beall, vice-president; J. 
Nelson, Jr., secretary and assis 
treasurer 
Houston, Tex. Chamber of Com- 


C. S. Holland, president, 1s 

oting the organization of a 
$1,000,000 corporation to build a 
mill, leaving $250,000 
ra cash reserve and it is reported 
half the amount 
s been subscribed. 


8750.000 cotton 


at about necessary 


Wool 
TORONTO Ont., CANADA Robert 
nt of Streetsville, Ont., and 
hers, are interested in the forma- 


Ltd., for 
upholstery 

wook ns, The 
will be established in Toronto. 
will begin as soon as 
permit The 
machinery is now being looked 


1f British Woolens, 
anufacture of 
worsteds etc. 


instruction 


her conditions 


will buy yarns and their ma- 
equipment will consist of warp- 
g and finishing machines. 
Knit 
M, Ont This town will vot 
iw guaranteeing the credit, up 
$25,000, of a new woolen mill 
cl ill be constructed 
ed | J}. Matthewman, 


ind oper 
a former 


England, textile man. lol 
he passing of the by-law 
tion on a modern plant for 
ind knitted wear will be 


ed 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Cottor 
H SVILLE, Ga. Stark Mills, con- 
ruct of which was started last 


mn are expected to be produc- 
fabrics within 60 days. The 
three-story rein- 
structure, 550 x 130 


qaing 1s a 


ncerete 

building, two stories, 90 

warehouse, 70 x 70 ft.; 
es high; power house, 45 x 
bout 125 houses for oper- 
e also been ouilt. Lock- 
ene & Co., Atlanta and Bos- 


he engineers in charge. 


*LAWRENCEVILLE, GA Lawrenceville 


Mills, a branch of the Barrow Coun 


ty Cotton Mills, Winder, (aa., wil 
equip their recently mentioned ad- 
dition with 200 looms and it is un 
derstood that contract for this ma 
chinery has already been awarded 


Park A. Dalls of Atlanta is the archi 
tect and engineer in charge. 


Mills 


contract tor 


Fatt River, Mass. The Durfee 
has awarded a general 


the erection of an addition to the 


boiler house on the west side of Ply 
mouth avenue, to the John Crowe 
Co., Inc. The new structure will be 


of steel and brick construction, 50 x 


10 ft. 4 inches, and will cost $42,000 


*WeBsTER, Mass. The new oil burn 
ing system for the converting § mill 
and office headquarters of S. Slater 
& Sons, Inc., at East Webster, which 
has been installed at a cost 
$500,000, to 
equipment, 


of about 
replace coal-burning 
was put in operation on 
Jan. 15. It will be used for both 
and heating The 
tem can be disconnected and the old 
coal-burning 


power new sys 
apparatus 
vice in case of emergency 
an hour. 


put into ser 


within half 


White 
Managers are 
that 
provide 
spindles to furnish its 
varn for full day and night 
tion. They will not undertake this 
enlargement just 


Oak Cot- 
planning to 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
ton Mills 
build big additions 
the company to 


will enabl 
sufficient 
looms with 


proauc 


now 


\\ oodside Cot 


contract for 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The 
ton Mills Co. has let 
50 additional tenant 
company recently let contract for 25 
houses. It is said that the 75 
will cost $112,000 \n 
night 


houses. The 


houses 
increase 1n th 
force is contemplated 
Wool 
PirrsFieELD, Mass The 

Woolen Co plans to convert 125 H 
P. available from 
mer mills of the J. L. & T. D. 
Mfg. Co., on Peck’s 
acquired last year 
and send it 
mills The 
electrical power in its mills, 
a 550 H. P. generator, and can use 
the additional 125 H Y. for 
The 
part of the old 
age and 


Berkshn 


water at the for 
Peck 
road, which wet 
into electricity 
back up stream to. its 


own company is using 


having 


neede d 
purposes company 1s 


Peck 
does not 


using 
mills for stor 


need power there 


1 


Mass. The new mill of the 
Woolen Co. on Maple stres 


dedicated dance 


*W ARE, 
Ware 
was with a 
employes and their families on the night 
of Jan. 21. There was dancing from 8 
until 12 o'clock to the music of th: 
\mherst College Orchestra Ik 
freshmests were provided by E. J 
Gravel, 

*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Santord 


& Sons, Inc., have completed 
30 houses for operatives and plan to 


about 


continue their extensive building 
program, previously outlined 

Knit 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Real Silk 


Hosiery Mills, 624 Noble St., have 


awarded a general contract to the 
(Ostron Realty Co Peoples Bank 
Building, for the erection of a two 


story and basement addition, 50x 190 


teet, to cost $7 5,000 Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., 38 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago, ire architects and engineers 


STILLWATER N Y The Ballston 
KK ting Co vhose plant ere . 
I \ der constructior idvises lat 
ne new st cture will be ised is 
nishing mill for the Ballston | 
Initial equipment will consist of loop 
ing machines, washing machines and 
drying forms. Electric power will b 


ised exclusively It is expected 


1 1 


have the plant ready tor 


March, with a 


operation 
force of about 50 opera 


es 


WATERFORD, N. Y 


factur 


The Ford Manu 
ing Co. will start installation of ma 
story addition dut 
ing the coming month, according to an 


\bout 


Livel 


chinery in the new five 
nouncement made last week 
100 additional 
employment in the 


workers will be 


annex 


HIGH 
Mills Co 
rom the yarn produced by the 
land Cotton Mills, Inc 
be planning big additions ] H 
\dams 1s president of both companies 


Point, N. C. The 
which manufactures hosiery 
High 


1s reported to 


Piedmont 


Silk 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. G Josephs’ 
lately established weaving mill at 
Wayne Ave. and Philadelphia and 


Reading R je has 26 looms produc 


ing art silk draperies; 26 more will 
soon be added 

Miscellaneous 

GRIFFIN, GA The Lowell Bleachery, 


South, early 
last year, is planning the 
additonal 


chinery tor treatit 


which completed its plant 
installation ot 


finishing ma 
| 


bleaching and 


rics othe 


textile fa 


than the turkish towels, terry cloth and 
crashes which it now handles for the 
Kincaid Mfg. Co The latter's entire 
output is treated by the new bleachery 

Prasopy, Mass Danvers Bleachery 
w Dve Works lave been completely 


remodelled 


New Cumpertanp, Pa. The Pennsyl 
vania 
considering tentative plans for the con 


struction of a two-story addition 


FIRES 
BaListon Spa, N. \Y Phe 


Knitting 


Ballston 
Co. is temporarily curtailing 
production due to a fire starting in the 


Much dam 


carding machine n 


carding room of the plant 
ize was done t the 
the conflagration 


which originated and 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa The plant of I 
H. Berman & 3425 Market St 


waste and wiping rags, was seriously 


Son, 


damaged by fire 


WOONSOCKET, 


mn Jan. 18 
IR | Fire believed to 
have started in a picker at the 
Woolen Yarn Mills, 34 F 


Jan. 16 resulted in 


Belmont 
Mill St. o1 
damage to the picker 
room to the extent of about $5,000. The 
fire broke out again the following day 
doing about $1,000 additional damage 


deavoring to Teanize a 


OC 


Dye & Bleach Works, Inc., are 


(505) 49 








FACT AND GOSSIP 
JSAKERSFIELD, Cal lt 
H a Matthews ot | 


reported tha 
Angeles is et 
rg local company 
ind operate a cotton mill 
th 


his section, estimated to cost $175,000 


nstruct 


DANIELSON, CONN. The plant of the 
now owned and 
Bachmann & Co W. | 


Mulligan is superintendent 


River Weaving Co. is 


PUTNAM, CONN Receivers tor 


Mig. Co., 


labrics, were 


' 
Manhassett makers of tire 


recently granted permis- 
Judge L. FP. Waldo Marvin ot 


he Superior Court, to sell the physi 


sion by 
A 
t 


assets of the company 


DOUGLASVILI Negotiations 


Lois Cotton Mills 
as conducted by 1 


E, Ga 
le purchase of the 
previously reported 


larish Co., have just been completed 
This mill wil become part of Beave: 
Mills, a Massachusetts 


corporauor 
operating plants at North Adams, Mass., 
and Waterford, N. Y.,, which will giv 
the company variety as to product and a 
unit manutacturing under conditions in 
the South. The new plant wil be know: 
as the Lois Mill of the Beaver Mills. Its 
product—staple print cloths—will be sold 
through The Farish Co., New York. It 
is contemplated that the new management 
will take over the 


operation of the new 


unit on Feb 


Romer, Ga J. A. Strain has bought 


Echota Cotton Mills No > in 


Rome 
and will change their name to Strain 
Cotton Mills Mr 
president ot 


Strain has been 
Kchota Cotton Mills and 
Yarn Mills 


The Woolen 

have been incorporated with 

$10.000 Frank | 
I 


pre sident ind 


Calhoun (Ga.) 


CLINTON, Mi 
Mills, Inc 


capital rf 


Clinton 


do 
eSSe, 
Clinton, is 3. I. Beane 
treasurer 


Monson, 
Mills, Inc 


Mass 


which 


The A. D. Ellis 
were incorporated 
with $600,000 


laV« elected the 


capital 
following officers 
Dwight W 
and assistant 


Ellis; 


| 
President and treasurer, 
Ellis; vice-president 


(reoree W 


tary, Frank J 


treasurer, secre 


Entwistle 


NEEDHAM HeEiIGHtTs, Mass 
2 of the Wm. Carter Co., 
manutacture 


Mill No 
will hereafter 
children’s underwear ex 
Men’s and women’s under- 
wear which has been produced there for 
it number of years will now be made in 
the Springfield plant 


PITTSFIELD, Mass 


clusively 


The Musgrove Knit 


tinge ( oO. has elected officers tor 1924, 
is follows President and treasurer, 
loseph H. Wood; secretary, Charles 
M Musgrove directors, the officers 


and Perry E. Miller, who is managet 


William S. Noble, Wil- 
Burns, Charles K. Ferry and 
Muserove 


and buyer, 
lam A 
John H 


Butte, Mont. The 
Mills 


( apital of 


Montana Woolen 
incorporated with 
$250,000 for the manufac- 
ture of woolen under 
wear H 1) 
; Robe, 
Caplis, of 


have been 


Sweaters and 
Davis, 


Suchi and J. J 
iIncorporators 


Hanson, Tom 
Victor 


Butte, are 

Brooktyn, N. Y. Myles Purvin has 
been appointed receiver for the Ari 
tic Knitting Mills, Inc 


KINDERHOOK, N. Y. The Kinderhook 






























Seeing Color Truthfully 
from the Mill 


to the Ultimate Customer 


Macbeth 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 


Lamps 


have been doing day-and-night duty 
during the past 6 years in hundreds 
f Dye-Houses, in Textile Exam 
ing and Wholesale Sales Rooms, 
in Stock Rooms of Cutting-up 
Houses, and in Retail Stores. The 
lamp with the high average in re- 
orders. Reorders that come through 
satisfactory service. A service 





Completa, $118 08 worth, in many instances, hundreds 
The Standard Lamp of dollars a year and now secured 

f the Expert Colorist for a price that has a standby 
charge of less than 10 cents per 

day.* Sold under a guarantee A well made copper-encased lamp, that 


will stand up in any steam and vapor atmosphere where a man can 
work. ‘The light is from an ordinary clear glass Mazda C bulb; adapted 
to direct or alternating current 110 to 250 volts 


* On the basis of the total Investment with interest, written off in 5 years 
The lamps sold 6. years ago are still rendering satisfactory service, which 
Ww d be at an expense of less than 7% cents per day 


_ Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


urers of apparatus for the sctentiic reproduction of daylight 


237 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 







GILES 
Monel Dye Tubs 


INSTALL IT AND FORGET IT 


au A, a ’ 


For Machine ee : A 

















Giles Solid Tub Construction 


GILES 
Dyeing Machinery Company 
Cor. Sedgley Avenue and North Gratz Street 


North Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sole Agents British Isles—R. W. Greaves & Co., 
16 King Street South, Rochdale, England 
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Improvement in Bleaching Methods 





With the use of our Electrolytic cells, which produce 
neutral Sodium Hypochlorite out of salt water, a numb: 
of advantages are obtained, some of which are: 


Saving of 25% in the amount of sour. 
Saving in the amount of chlorine. 
No insoluble lime deposits. 
Reduction of shrinkage in knit goods. 
and many others. 
Guarantee. 


We positively guarantee that our electrolytic cells will 
produce sodium hypochlorite cheaper than any other type 


on the market. 


A suitable outfit for any use or capacity 


Write for information 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Ask for a list of 


Norwood users 


A complete register of the mills that are using 
Norwood filters can hardly fail to impress a textile 
man favorably—from all standpoints: number of 


mills, their reputations, and size of installations. 


Norwood Filters 
Ask for a list. 
largest industrial filter installation in the world 
at the Pacific Mills in Lawrence where 63,000,000 


You will also see that 


You will see it topped by the 


gallons are handled daily. 
Norwood filters are practicable and profitable in 


cases where as little as 28,000 gallons are filtered. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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been dissolved and 
company has been 
Kinderhook Knit- 


ting Co. has 
siness of the 
over by the 
ap Co 


court has con- 
Newton As- 
Julius W. Aber- 
and a new company, the Fiber 
Co., has been formed to take 
nd operate the plant. The mill 
nvolved in the failure of the 
eed plants last year. Officers 
Fiber Mfg. Co. are Julius W. 
ethy, president and active man- 
5.8, » vice president, and 


N. C. The 
d the sale of the 
»s Yarn Mill to 


WTON, 


 omyre 


Gaither, secretary and treas 


Grace 
equipped for the 
ifacture of fine combed yarn, has 
sold to S. B. Tanner and associates, 
itherfordton and Spindale. 


ESE, N. C. The Liberty Hosiery 
iave been sold to J. G. Berry. 


nN, Pa. The Haycock-Crone- 
Co., with plants in Easton, Avoca 
Lansdale, Haycock Silk Throwing 
aston, Haycock Bros. & Crone- 
Easton, and the Avoca Silk 
ng Co., Avoca, have been merged 
ne company, known as the Hay- 
<-Cronemeyer Co., with capital of 
Wm. R. Haycock is presi- 
Benjamin Haycock, Jr., vice-presi- 
John Haycock, treasurer; C-. 
secretary and sales mana- 
Benjamin Haycock, Jr., is 
branches. 


THERFORDTON, N. C. The 
Mill, fully 


S14 (HM) 


ever. 


buyer 


Lancaster, Pa. The Fulton Knitting 
lls, successors to Duncan & Gustafson, 
ire manufacturing knitted silk ties at 
R 340 College Ave. Equipment consists 
ur latch needle knitting machines 
ix sewing machines. Harry C. 

is president and superintendent ; 
Bear, treasurer. 


FieLD, Pa., the Crescent Under- 
Mills, Inc., formerly located at 
rick, Pa., and now in Linfield were 
ised recently by Ronald A. Reiff 

Aurora Knitting Mills, Potts- 
Pa., and his associates who. are 
ng on operations. 


Knitting 
Turner 


FLPHIA, PA \paca 
M S. E. Cor. Mascher and 
manufacturers of sweaters, 
and ete., have granted 
lvania charter of incorporation, 
capital of $75,000. Application 
by Jacob Frostadt, treasurer, 


been 


LPHIA, PA, Richard E 
Inc., manufacturers of 


| fashioned hosiery, now sell 

duct thr¢ ~_ the David Jacobs 

( 68-4th Ave., New York. Equip- 
plant consists of 33 knitting 

ten loopers and nine sewing 

PHIA, PA The Paragon 

Mills, 3907 Powelton Ave., 

ret of sweater coats, etc., 


ranted a charter of 
capital of $100,000 
president of the 


Leidner. 


incorpo- 
Nathan 
company 
secretary-treasurer 


IA, Pa Application for 
corporation under the laws 
lia will be made on Jan. 28 
in the manu 


to engage 


previous mention of project. 
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facture of hosiery under the name of | 
the Royersford Hosiery Co. This appli 

cation will be made by Henry Arron- 
son, attorney, Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A committee of 
creditors has been appointed to investigate 
the financial condition of the Grampian 
Mills, 2120 W. Allegheny Ave., manu 
facturers of worsteds, whose liabilities 
are reported at about $55,000 and assets 
approximately $33,000. This committee 
composed ot Godon F. Bottomley, Al 
ired E. Wolstenholme, H. P. Holds 
worth, H. St. Clair Wagner and James | 
J. O’Brien, is expected to report shortl 
what it considers the best way of ad 
justing the affairs of the company 


Samuel Kissin 
Diamond Towel Mills, 
N. E. Cor. Hancock and Oxford streets, 
towels, wash cloths and bath 
make an application for the 
tion of this business in 
Feb. 5, to be known as the 


Mills, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
and others of the 


rugs, will 
incorpora 
Pennsylvania on 
Diamond 
Towel 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa The Reliabl 
Knitting Mills, 2433 N. Orianna 
bankrupt, have made application for a 
discharge. \ hearing will be held 
Feb. 16, at 10 A. M. at the U. S. Dis 
trict Court in this city 


street, 


Hameurc, PA. The Standard Knittit 
Mill Co. has purchased the former plant 


of the Sylva Knitting Co. in Hambt 
and plans to operate in the new quarters 
in April. The Sylva Company is 
located in West Reading 

New Caste, Pa. Jhe Frew Co., | 


carpets, has been incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, 
of $250,000. J. H. 

made this 


*NoRTH SMITHFIELD, R. | 


to a report, Amedie Provost, wool con 
bers of Roubaix, France, will form 


having a capital | 
Frew and others | 

application 
| 

| 


According 


Rhode Is'!and corporation capité <0 
$2,300,000, 
proposed worsted mill in 
company has options on a 100-acre site 


near Branch Vilage, North Smithfield 
and it is expected that negotiation for 
| 


and start construction “3 
\pril 


purchase will be completed within a short 
time 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Dexter Yarn 
Co., recently reported planning. to dis 
continue the fine 
of their 
auction 


cotton spinning bri in 
business, will offer at pel 
conducted by GL | 
Providence, at 10 a. m., Feb. 5, 
machinery and equipment for the manu 
facture of cotton yarns from 10s to 40s, 
combed and carded. The 
will be so'd separately 


( irOSss, 


machinery 


= 
The Rochambeau | 


King and 
is now manufas 


Provipence, R. I 
Worsted Co., 
Olneyville, 
varn in 


Dearborn Sts., 
turing merino 
all sizes and percentages, with 


equipment of 6,000 spindles French 
system is used. Louis Lepoutre is 
president, Johnston Mali, treasurer 
Maurice Jouvenaux, agent 


Woonsocket, R. | The Leicestet 


Knitting Mills Co., has absorbed th 
Jersey Knitting Co., Springfield, Mass 
and it is reported that the Springfield 
plant will be moved to Woonsocket a 
consolidated with the Leicester mills 
which have ample space for the add 
tional machinery 

Great Fatits, S. C. The Re 
Cotton Mills have ought an add 1 
128 acres of lan idjacet to the 1 





property 
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It’s Poor Economy 


to Lubricate Good Machinery 
with Cheap Oil 


HEN vou consider that practically all the 

Wear on your machinery is on the a 
and that the cost of lubricant is only a drop i 
the bucket compared to cost of machines or 
repairs, then it is easy to see the importance of 
using 


TRADE MARK 


NON: 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 





Modern Textile Lubricants 


which won't waste from bearings 


which afford the maximum of protection from 
friction 


Which lasts several times longer in the bearing 
than liquid oil 


which cost less per month for better lubrication 


‘ 
, 
/ ead Ng mills CVUECK VT hre re use Zz 
NON-FLUID OII If your / 
mill is one of the exceptions, = 
send coupon for free sample and / 
letin on the “ Lubrication of / 
T° , 2. ” ‘ 
Textile Machinery , 
/ 


N. Y. 
& N. J. 


New York & New Jersey fide 
Lubricant Co. ire 


J Please 
401 Broadway , sen d_ testing 
‘ Samples and 


New York * —- Bulletin on “ Lu- 
, _ brication of Textile 


1 


HIways At ray ‘Machinery ” to 
- 
Charlotte, N. C. NaiiOs ose. weivenc aca 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. ; Cree ee ree 
New Orleans, La. z T. W. 1-26-24 
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ROLLER 
BLEACHED 
EEP LEATHE 
= : COTTON GOOD: 


that DOES NOT BREAK when stretched 
SOFTNESS 





Fai 


attracts immediately. 
Combined with 


STRENGTH of fibre and a 
PERMANENT white 
it gives lasting satisfaction. 
If this can be done 


WITHCUT increase in COST 





the inference is obvious, to wit: 
Let your mill bleach with 
the SOLOZONE PROCESS. 


The short life of ro'! cots We want an opportunity 
can in many cases be directly 
traced to the use of poor 
skins. 


BESSE, OSBORN @ ODELL, INC. 
51 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


to demonstrate our Colonial 
Brand Roller Sheep to you. 





THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
709 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Southern Representative Tanneries: 
THE WIL: SON CO. Clinton, Maine 
Greenvilie, 33 3x. Peabody, Mass. 
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This Tester can be supplied with or 


without the 
TEXTILE TRADE SPECIALISTS 


FOR FORTY YEARS Elongation Measuring 


Attachment 


Write Dept. T 1 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


HALLETT BROTHERS Co. 


35 Sleeper St. Boston, Mass. 





_| THE PERKINS 
2 TENSILE TESTER 
PAPER = 
= accurately 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE = measures 
SILK WRAPPERS = 
WINDING BOARDS = P U L L 
TIEING TAPES = STRENGTH 
COLORED = 
WRAPPINGS = in pounds 
= per inch 
= tri 
Quality = ~— 
Service = 
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OODS MARKETS 


mid week at 





COTTON 


Fair Volume on icing 


. 
A 





done at 1oc, for 




















i Pe 1923 Export Figures Manchester Market 
: 64x60, 5.35 yd. print cloths in the ; 
¥ 3 second hand marke ‘1: : Sh iS l p 2 
all Napped Goods sont hand market. Sie nile: Wiiaiaiane Sidi ows Improvement 
ith the upward movement Ol »9 Q77: 
Cee 123,198,773 Sq. Yds. menial 
: 5 . cotton on Wednesday many opinions 7 1 Y ; 
Prics l nchanged from Last Year’s were expresse 1 to the effect that tl Wit I incement e Adverse Influences Have Been Dis- 
2 aie . sscad Cl pha Li . . ‘ * 
Opening Make Them Espe- it ra as De} nt of Commerce of export counted—Strike Settlement is 
| I > : end of the downward swing has been ; 
cially Attractive ae .. Statist for December complete Expected Soon 
isfactory volume of business a compariso! the year’s busine MANCHESTER, EN JAN. 23 (Sf 
a = Te ' ‘ ‘ 7 T a Pt aes al xa ti ; | . ) 
booked on lines of napped Cotton Goods Trade Notes ™" y22 are possibl ul cable to TextiLe Worvtp.)—Pt 
g r fall, opened the latter part ee ae n tot shipments of cotto1 ects in the market tend to impt 
: ; H. C. Bruner, Jr. has been ap ; ni } : 
week by the big company. ‘ . ; rarer go vn bv prev s monthly It is | that adverse intluence 
; ee pointed sales manager of William ; . : 
named on all lines are un- . repor \ ontinued in December OW lly discounted and mot 
Simpson Sons & C Mr. Bruner ,, ; ’ : ' 
from those made a year ago, ° : os ee the hgure I 34,524,330 sq. yds., stability in prices is expect \ 
SE ee ea has been in the Chicago office of the ' as ; i . 
market of necessity follow- valu t 35,952,853, which compa irly settlement of the railway strik 
: Se company for 20 years ' ' Ree se ee A sis 
| ‘ + 0c . ++} } : ‘ 
lead of the dominant factor ; ; : \\ { 8.949 sq. vds., valued at Ss anticipated and t rey 1 ! 
1 Ihe Amoskeag Mfg. CO Jarvis, ¢ : T) 1 — P . 
gard. . 2 : 0,623,034 1] In Wecel innin alr ry here is lit 
— ; Loomis & Dunbar, selling agents ee io 
nexpected cheapness Ol these é has : ; ’ 1Q22 nger of the new | r (sovern 
made the following prices last week tat 
is evidently caused buyers ; ' LO ex rt I cotton ciotns attempting extren ( ation 
; z on napped fabrics, quotations being , : 
4 to some extent, at least, ‘ ; : aurin Q23 cre 123,198,773 “ Manutacturers of pie eoods 1 
se aude ces ‘ened . ”’ exactly the same as those announced : ; it oa! ’ 
eir ultra-conservative policy I. ' ea vds. Ie 1922 ing the week hav more freel 
in January last veatr : : : ; 
rd commitments, and a num- : he 1 wing comparative figures for China, considerab les being 
27-Inch Fancies : Ne wanton = pene 
them are quoted as having ee ents for the 12-month period will b ffected in Bleaching cloths. There 
overed approximately 50%  t921° cloth ese 15 teres snow a tendency for greater activit 
; as ; 27-inch Plains. 
requirements. There iS NO pameta ctoth a en 12 122 in gray shirtings, favorable advice 
use tor jubilation in this for oe = Re LOST as 12 ce : being received rance 1 
wever, as a comparison of es 5 on ae | oRe t . Shanghai nd Hor Kot Pet 
| ane a om a’ nter en 1 6 > ee = a : , 
i prices now and a year ago _ —— ] zap sepa eos ath tent ind not tor India, « 
’ ri oth l eo 
ly show er —— . tees 15 tt t pec n heht ( Iperatior 
ys sca aisy Cloth .... ‘ oe 1 total $138,7 $138 . ee 
“Prices Too Low” 36-Inch Fancies. r the Near | ricte 
1101 Cloth ; new a 17 ae . E 
iints are general in the com-_ 1921. Cloth ; South Americar é vette 
| ; : n Teazle Down ; 22 ) , ; . 7 
| arket to the effect that the 36-Inch Plains. 
: 1101 Cloth 7 
\ are much too low. It will Panola Cloth 
wail 
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more business. Finis! 
Panola, Cl 139, 65 ing cloths are moving off steadily f 
. a 9 9 oth 1 ‘ ( 7 
= bered, that last year’s open-  Teazle Down ates 21% uropeat ! 

; Daisy Clot! , t 
= en expectt d to be made 32-Inch Shirting Flannel, Jefinit ttenipt e |] | { 
— + } t - hicher tl 2701 Clot! : 
= at least Ic. Aigher than = 9g; choth ctior 1 
= This year mills are cer- rece Tent “ ) em cpected to be 
= ‘ Delivery Apr » he 4 
= only limited quantities at marci aoe eat 10 dave, Osi 1,44 prov \mericat n quotatic 
— 1 \ delivery i f ht llowance T / 
= vels, as is attested by the vy ‘f es — ' re firmer. Not mu ti foun¢ 
= : : her lines of napped goo ' 
= lrawal of several lines of | . _ : : PPS in Egyptian spit | 
= ; ee Nav | 1 price the sam as Sf y ( : 5 F : 
= flannels. Several houses ee pie a ; Sad ules made in bundle 1 Indi 
= 1 a il W111 tl ‘Xample thie 
=| the opening that they os - ao I . weekend it will be possible 
= only ; portion ot their , anya : e employe ( I uction in 
= it t low quotations The Amos! Mig. Co. last wee t S 
= understood that one new Bis) Tannese a t at pre 
= up goods has already been PIice OF £7 mM. Staple ginghan " un 
= ' 12'4c. the decline be ing slightly ess 
= | | : 
= : > than 2c. from the last price. 
Other Goods Shown ra v<e'dlanredl tales 


tf ginghams, blankets and 


hed goods have been priced 
week, quotations in most 
eing 


available for public- 


Meclial conhrmat cKIN¢ 
ley, William R the report that RK. HH. Ball 
= ‘ ‘ NI of . > “(Coll : were — ‘ lormeriy vice pre ( e M: 
=| he reduction in staple ~-‘ ff and J. R. MacColl, Jr. w Sr. ] N. B., Canapa. The Car 1 M mi a 
=| s lected > nrecidentc f Converse . - l t to. Ce Puts Conn., W 
=| 5 last week to 12%c. is un- Clected vice presiden vA onvers€ adian Cottons, Ltd., are now running all , 1] 
= have stimulated a fair & Co. at a recent meeting of the their mills on s! time schedul CLOMe SCHINE 45! e Connect! 
= eee oar f directors bce cin canal cut Mills ¢ Da ( 
= business on these goods. board of directo three days a el a 
= ( 
= t is reported relatively in RT cal ie, Tia 
=| a : Y ort ViT ballo to be 
= eached goods, which is Comparative Quotations re Rhod 
= S 1 ns Om ( nl ( 
= ural 1 view of the weak Jan. 23. 19294 JJ ] Jar ) ps3 . 7 
2 . ; an. 23, 192 Island Hospit Buildit 
= eroods Spot Cotton Nev ork $0) , 
— - . ) Ye > | 1 + 
= lume 1 in| clas¢ of Print Cloths ere eee — 
= ls Is is’not r rted a one SEES oe as = , 
1 goods S Oo porte ps > -~ or - } 
= — : ey] 7 381%-in., 64x60, 5. yd l¢ offer ror le tl tock of tl 
= of the market, though 39 -in., 68x72, 5; 1, ' 
= ] j 1 “ . ra ie ° : tate the Connect Mil ( 
= 5 1S med to have been 30) -in., 72x79 Z ' ; 
= . ¢ Brovy Sheeting e e abot or the 
= several Denims for TOWN Oneevngs ' - 
= : 36 -in., 56x60 13 tota 1¢ his matte be ! 
= ries are quoted from 25 : : oe aod 
= 36 in iSx48. 3 vd ] > ) ) m1 t¢ } the I nuar 
. t 4 Ai ) hel teal 
= 2.208 or . 
= 4 in., 48x48 1 j ananaeccat , = ‘ . 
= aioe ’ ° > } i ( in in nounceme 
= rray Goods Quiet Pajama Cheeks Bs 
= : } 7 ¢ “1 ) TIVO } ’ a ' eins arrangemer 
= influence of a weak Oi2-IN., Cex “tY ¥e ome , 
= : Re 1, 64x60. 5.75 wd Lf, expect t that t11 
= market business in gray Dril 
= » ; rill ; ae ( - 
= en confined largely to 3 
= Denim Br p, Mr TI P erell M 
= ay as 1 om ) i Hl¢€ epp \ 
= small orders, and the . 
= 1 hol Co. is temporarily curtailing operat 
= S ( on tn I > ! j 
= 7 Tne Whole ceeded in the Laconia divis Phe 
1 ¢ ee a aple rnehames i . 
= gged off appreci ibly “ . chedule of three day veel ect 
= , ‘. Nomin: : 
= t cotton, business ibout 200 weavers 











and there is 





Unbranded bleached goods wert 
sold during the week on-‘a_ basis 


1214s for 64x60s 


UU. Morris 


1 1 
shoct 
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Cha: 
Dependable 
By the dependable quality of its woolen and_ worsted 
fabrics and its prompt service and supply, the American 
Woolen Company has won the confidence of Manufac- 


turers of clothing and of the public who wear them. 
















American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President 


Selling Agency 
\merican Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


ew 











Talbot Mills {is worse vis 
JACQUARD cro eiterion: ane | Moot 


“ARDS and SHEETS Thibets Uniform Cloths | Fancy Worsteds 


PRESS BOARDS 


GLAZED OR HARD-ROLLED {rade Mark 












The Stevens Paper Mills, Ine. ESTABLISHED 1857 
2 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. ) Broadcloths Velours 


Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TKULL & CO. 
He: Wi s ‘4 Selling Agents Selling Agents 
ee ee ne, ee. id PARKER, WILDER & CO. New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 
td NEW YORK —- BOSTON innseonanniens 

















J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants t 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


Genera! Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue | 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 












25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Variety Keynote 


{ Women’s Fabrics 


Chance for Women to Evade 


Charge of Being “Uni- 
formed” 


vomen’s wear trade continues 
ts hope in variety for both the 
and the more 
of garment 
taken very seriously 
\merican women are 


spring season 


l. \ number 


lal 
rs have 
ve that 


med,” and their attempts 
the last six months to get 
rom concentration on limited 


the production of 
garments which may _ be 
the and personal 


nce of the individual, are now 


widely 


taste 


fruit The sports idea has 
elpful in making color one 
features of current fabrics, 


consumer find a 


ble shade in almost any color 


can now 


consider 
limited 


she on 
] 


being 


becoming, 
to 


1a\ 


browns, 


s, navv or. black. Fabric 
ve gone into almost the 

rt of broad development, and 
s and tweeds, shaggy fab- 
velvety effects, all have 
ice in the market. It is of 


he consumer to pick 
ited to 
need 


\merican women 


combinations best sui 


it is done there 


1eal that 


. aos 
uniformed his season 


ixpect Leader to Develop 
presentation of an all- 
variety is not going to di 


f women 


the dress o 


unless 
emselves cooperate and buy 


it in mind. The trade is of 


ion that the coming spring 
vill not be so far away from 
sons in that some one or two 

ll stage a great run at the 
ite There is no indication 
ent just what these popular 
re to be and for that reason 
re moving slowly at present 


fairly well covered on a 
for 
information before they 


ine and pre fer to wait 
ut 


] iv not be that the 
S stes will be thoroughly 
until after the spring show 


March 
H 


r Line Stripes for Suits 


ne stripes are reported in 


eney for use in women’s 
\t least one prominent 
SUPDPI\ has Tec¢ ived an 
yusiNes n these numbers 
rs r eeling the effect of 
pping bout for more 

s most. likel mak«¢ 


he 


harmonious 


tweed 


¢ wootens ot 


~oOn bine 


and color with a 


ittern 


TEXTILE 


cettain rough-and-readiness which 
suggests sport wear more than d 
the sleeker worsteds. Lhe woolens 
also are the fabrics which can be 
made to meet a price and which will 


fit most easily into the popular pric« 
ranges at which the greatest volume 
of business may be done. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
Che possibility of 
favor of pile-sheen goods is being 


a reaction in 
seriously considered in the women’s 
The fact that many of 
them have been sacrificed this season 
means that unusually 


wear trade. 


good value in 
durability has reached the consumer 
at moderate which may 
udice her of 
goods for the next fall season. 

The of 


prices pre} 
favor 


in pile sheen 


possibility large use of 


WORLD 


lk oresee Season’s 


Sli 


H 


Start Next Week 


ght Delay in Men’s Wear 


as Brought Beneficial 
Change in Sentiment 


Expectations are running high that 
next week will see the first showing 
otf wool goods tor the fall season 
on the part of the industry's largest 


, 


tactor,. 


Opening i 


time 


belie ved 


yifering. 


which 


celve 


too friendly a 


ing ground that bi 


Already the men’s’ wear 


1as been delayed beyond the 


was last month generally 


would be reserved for the 


eeling has since been 


Che f 


ivers would re 


the new season's start in no 


mood, and advantages 


pencil stripe goods for suits in inter- seemed all on the side of giving the 
esting the large producers of staples iver a greater opportunity to be- 
ee ee = come hungry for goods. It was also 
ted, as reported in this column at 
aw Wool Fore 
aw Wool Forces “sage Lege gs ealiaguantanee ings cee 
Bradford Advance ‘<i men to the retail trade again 
in nuary d the response given 
them was to become the basis of 
ry % ry ° 
lopmakers Fear That Higher  clothiers’ activity for the two coming 
. » S- Jace le } heen o > 
Costs Cannot be Passed on easons. The cloth is been given 
: J , ae r fe ODportunitr yo this inform: 
—Unemployment is Less rma 
, . d digest it through the delay 
BRADFORD, ENG., JAN. 22 (Specia : 
ss : Fee nen’s wear openings Pri 
Cabk lextTILE Worvp. )—Brad ford ; 1 1 
: ‘ . that n reac 
market 1s dominated by what is ; | 
. 7 ‘ ; re 1 their f 1 ine 
Ing place at var1oOus WOO! Sales 
; cael: Cake Ole , ; ‘ nong Ww 
LIverpo as hnursday mda | ’ 
ae oe : ; ( righte t w t the 
whole of Bawra offerings of cross : : 
: e of th ) Che cing 
breds were cleared at 15 to 20% 
lf ring ess \ L11eT 
vanee on December rates in Londot ; 
r ) ( ¢ rs \ *} ire 
his caused another protective 
- ] T « WW 
Vance in lotations for tops 
varns at Bradford, but users held " 
further business until London. sales 
viola ereae- gain there was : asain 
Ope ned Ve rday again there Drive on $35 Suits 
brisk gen demand for wool wit 
( ~ rf TT 
merinos = to 742% above Decembe 
fine crossbreds 10%, medium and é 
: , ; ng ( Ss going mak 
coarse crossbpreds 10 to I5 
$ , Soe cy mgr se 
\merica competed for very best by se ast 
2 } } ] 
crossbreds and paid up to Liverp ; 
oO Dr - | ] ( | | ; o fic | ; i ‘ mani 
rates for them, but medium = and 
' : : ; houses e for 
coarse crossbred Wools, though I ; 
~ Som A ( et 1 ‘ ong thre opular 
up to Hull level, did not reach ers Pat 
. . ricead ines ] nignet 
treme Liverpool rates This advan : Eres si 
1 uitvy neld I ra ime 
was much too rapid to be convenient 
he in advance ect o the 
E Dee j } . + , + 
from Bradtord manufacturers pou : . aa 
; core , th marke | mean tl 
ot view, and there 1s no prospect Bae ’ 
the othie \ within a 
passing it on to later stages of : 7 ; 
; : . - ther 1 \ C the FOO! 
duction in near tuture Phet ay 
’ . ] € ll | 5 ( € LTi¢ 
lowever, expanding output of cross 
} } 1 1 nich Te me es mav 
bred varns both for home and ¢ 
( ected \t rest ippears 
tr = 
trade. th ‘ te co the 4 of 
Sixty-Ttours tops are now quote s kes bi lich 
high as 7od, but 69d. is about average. ; cola ee Rokew 
Prices on SOs crossbre¢ ; 97 C 
47d., some makers asking 50d. as pro- es 
tective price. Forty-sixes carded are 
very firm at 25%d. Two-ply 48s Guessing at Advance 
, rl -> . ry Preiae . 
botany varn is very firm at 7s. he matter of pric ince tor 
" . - 2 e 1 71 
Percentage of unemployment in le new tall season still being 
woolen and worsted industry Di euessed at, at n some quarters of 
cember was 9.9%. showing slight 1 the field guessers are raising their 
provement on previous four months. figures Some in the trade expect 
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MEN’S WEAR OPEN JANUARY 31 
lhe American Woolen Co., will open 
wool goods in the following depart- 
ments on Thursday, Jan. 31: 
Department 1, Divisions A and B. 
Department Divisions A and C. 
Department overcoatings and wool 
sultings. 
Department 8, wool uniform cloth. 
This means that practically all their 
lines of men’s woolen suitings 
and overcoatinys, also staple worsteds 
will be opened at that time, while the 
women’s wear lines, and fancy worsteds 
will be opened later. 








» 
Se 


wear, 


O see many worsteds raised 15% 
wh woolens may be from 5 to 10% 
up Close figures are likely on over- 
coatings tor in many instances the 
good reception of overcoatings is 
counted upon to raise the enthusiasm 
ot the buying fraternity as a whole 
to a point where excess enthusiasm 
will sp over and bring about a 
generous support to the fall wool 
goods ottering as a_ whole. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


R. T. Francis, Bulkly-Torney Dept., 
hav cen appointed selling agents 
tor the knitted fabrics produced by 
the Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting 
M d children’s wear. 

\ ey iex e Lo ellit g agents 
lay ve new quarters 1 th 
‘ th floor of 257 Fourth avenu 

Yinmore Worsted Ci Inc nd 
\ quit Worsted Co., Ine have 
( 1k quarters on the seventh 
f tf 257 Fourth avenu 
( id Worsted Mill will 
( eb. 1 to ne quarters in 
: 1708 1709 > Madison 
ive 


Govt. Repays Stoehr & Co. 


It is announced that the U 
Max W Stoehr, 


ps 
Stoehr & Sons, Inc., 


S. Gov- 


ernment has paid 
president of a 
Worsted 


n of $1,- 


1 ’ 
Subsid 


Mills, 


218,000 


lary ol Botany 
Sul 


N. J., the 1 
m represents repay- 
\lien Property Cus- 
of the sum paid by Mr. Stoehr 
for 6,000 shares of the Botany stock, 
The de- 


C1S101 by the United ( ircuit 


Passaic, 
Phis 


Sl] 


ment by the 


todi 
payment is the result of a 


states 


I 


Court of Appeals rendered last De- 
cember that Stoehr & Co. were not 
alien owned and should not have been 
s€ i by the Alien Property Cus- 
tod n 1918 . 


Designers Exhibit 


ot 
conven- 


Association 
ts 
men’s garment 
McAlpin, New 
of | weck. 
by men’s wear 
of the English 
toward conservative models. 


International 
Designers held i 
nd exhibition of 


ie Hotel 


} 
tl 


17 1 
mode S it ti 


York, 


( omment 


at le §=ClOSE 


ast 
was made 


factors on evidences 


influence 
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MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top 
Half Hose Complete 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway, New York 
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Hosiery Business is 
still Disappointing 


Reports of Price Shading on 
siaples—1924 Should Be 
Big Year for Silks 


Inucs ft ruie in practi 


branches of the primary 


rkel expectations Ot 2 


this 


ie revival in bUSINeSS 


( not been realized, and 


t] market are again 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


We have grown to be proud of the suc 
cessful performance of Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitters 


duties imposed upon them by the neces- 


under the exXac ting 


sities of modern production. 


You can increase the quality of your 
hosiery and still maintain the high pro- 
duction with Wildman Knitters. 


nid deanch 


We are now able to sell Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
countries. 


Wildman 


Spring Needle Knitter Machine Instruc- 
tion Book, giving detailed information 


On request we will send the 


and description of every important part 
of the machine. 


We have tissue 
a SPRATLY z ery complete 
oe HA | informative 
> \eies sano 05h 00 snes sesso ee 00 eerees ‘| ‘T) 10 <, “ion ; 
3 Knitting.” 


WILDMAN MFG.CO. = 


NORRIS 


LOWN. PA. Res | 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


lard ribbed goods to date c a s ° 

ba 5 7 ar re e 
tion to the fact that busi- Outerw Ci u Ly 
| prior to official openings 
ork State mills was prob- 


than has been realized. 


Pre-Opening Volume 3 . 
' - and Oriental Type Sweat- 
ers for Women 


was aware, of course, of 
lume done by southern 
sub-standard goods; there It 


is a routine market in knitted 
ret about it. 


outerwear distributed through — the 
olume taken on western jobbing trade. Fairly steady busi 
ducts was probably larger ness, usually for comparatively small 
rally realized, and also quantities, is reported by the larger 
probably a good basis for commission houses, but sizable in 
ers heard regarding quiet dividual orders are a rarity. 
taken on standard goods at Volume is well in on cheaper lines 
rices. Favorite large-job- of men’s staple sweaters throughout 
mers are in all probability the market, but no one makes a 
tel ered on men’s heavyweights secret of the fact that considerable 
rs on the surface business is still to be placed on mer 
chandise over $30 per dozen Gen 
eral expectations are that this busi 
ness will dribble in during the next 
Underwear Trade Notes few months, and few expect any 
sudden rush from the jobbing trade. 


Operating against the placing of What will be good for spring still 


nitial business on men’s stand- 

are a number of influences, 

the least of which is the price 

parisons jobbers are able to make 
| - lines 


remains an open question. The wo 
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ghams, flannels and other staple gerly all the time. Reports continu 

ods lines, which loom up to conflict regarding the 


operations 
rtant in the jobber’s mind 


of retailers in their purchases of 
their dominating volume, spring goods from wholesalers 
it about the same prices 


A man of long experience in sell 
vo, Cotton hosiery can ing women’s sweaters to the jobbing 





very little advance; trade stated his opinion this week to 
| eaters have been purchased the effect that neither the jumper 
| me or only slightly higher nor the oriental type would) mak« 
| hose of a year ago. much headway this spring with his 
| natural reaction for the Uitimate outlet, which might 

‘Underwear 20 to 30% classed as small-town stores Le 
| let’s wait awhile.’ This believes that for this class of retailer 
| ll undoubtedly be heard the fancy front golf sweater, sles 


rom retailers when the ess and with sleeves, will 
| 1 ° e } 
| I es on the road with his GOMMant note tor spring and sum 


nd it is this which the latter Mer this year, as it was last. 
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New Printing Method 
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fibre particles were attenuated, hav- 


| rison made in the local Ng a Worn away appearance at the 
} t one well established line of ends. 
roods ws that business for fall No chemical tests gave results other 
s exactly on a par with than would have been ‘obtained from 
t uring an equal period in cellulose. Boiled in water the pellets 
| s f 1922. did not soften sufficiently to be flat- 


stic note is expressed by tened under a spatula, but they took 
charee of sales for . dye rapidly after having been boiled 
of standard goods. “Did 10" Some time, which the unboiled 
possessing good common pellets did not. 





a rush of initial busi- 


Condition of Use 
se prices?” he rises to 


The rope drive was in a room with 
a clean dry atmosphere which might 
Vary in temperature between 55 and 
68° F. during the year, so that there 
was no apparent reason for the ce 
fect. But this was the third time a 
similar thing had occurred on _ this 
drive, 


ring his own question he 

“If one large jobber 

—_ his office and placed his 
Iness with us now I 

e first train back to the 

ver my cost figures 


of important buyers Examination of the drive suggested 
to their homes, and that the acute bending round the 
most lines have gone out small guide pulleys might cause in- 
ternal friction. From the large driv- 
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Routine Business 


Question Popularity of Jumper 





The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in 
the art of finishing hosiery. It pre- 
vents the goods from creeping up 
during the drying process and the 
following advantages are all direct 
results of its use : 


Uniformity of length. 

No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 

Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING 


have been developed to meet 





every requirement of correct 


finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are 
assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. 
You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and _ satisfied 
help. If interested, our representative will call, 
DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL 
WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved 
results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying 
and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or 
Rental basis. 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 


366 Broadway. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office. 


Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
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BANNER 





CIRCULAR KNIT HOSIERY 


OUR 
Split Foot has eal iy | 
Be among the Leaders by making “Splzt- Usual 
Product ' : ir 
Foot Hose and Halt Hose’, on the Product 


“Banner Split-Foot Machines”.  Split- 
kKoot Hosiery does away with the trim- 
ming of Splicing Yarns and is Free From 
All Unsightly Ragged Edges. The 
Cuts shown herein are actual photographs 
of old and new types of Circular Knit 
Hosiery and are shown inside out. 













The actual saving of silk in the product 
of our Split-Foot machine, will range 


from 65 to 85 cents per dozen pairs. 


» WE INVITE 
Cee INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
PAW TLEORET. RHODE ISLAND 
southern Office 


James Building 
(hattanooga, Penn 


New York Sales and Show Room 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Office 
Colonial Trust Bldg 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
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(a) in the accompanying control, might be of utility, and the 
the rope passed over a outcome of the experiments | 
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METAL HOSIERY 
DRYING FORMS 
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METAL DRYING FORM 6 
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Single Forms 












Adjustable Forms 
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ie 
We are the only Manufacturers of the steam heated XK s 
blend A io) 





Adjustable Metal Drying Forms 
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Write us for Catalogue and Prices 


i PY GL 
PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM CO. OK 
330 ~340 N. 12th. STREET ~ PHILADELPHIA.PA. |] {4 
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MERROWING| 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





NEEDLES continentat 
For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
Mm. SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 
FINISHING Telephone—Barclay 2965 


FOR 71 Murray Street, New York 


ALL KINDS 











7 INCREASE KNITTING PRODUCTION 
by using | 


ri] : Knit Easy Paraffiner | 


Makes yarns soft, easy-running and strong. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 








THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 





sa alebteienieaebiaebananaianednenieiinapuainetiiiinna 
F =, | Sweater and ‘Toque 
; “ar 4 Machinery 


Will pay for itself in a week by cutting 
down waste 75%. 


“ KNIT-EASY ” PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT CO. =| 
25 SO. FRONT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
| 





We ice to the knit goods trade 





| j ' a9 - Saeiinieicaeaat cake niece rg 
) 1 our new Latch Need Sweatel! fr oo 








} protracted tests, have proven unguaiied | [FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 


* Recognized as the Leading Manufacturcrs ef 
Meal, rack and have pa S 
e machines automatically stripe 
n ribbed + 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 
three col on bed fabrics : fer . * : SS 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 









~< 


ng knit underwear 























SYRACUSE - - N.Y MILLS: WAYNE FUNC TLON, PHIL AS 
I SWEATER MACTINE Established 1846 SSS reess Logan Siation, $ Apia 
SS — Ee ———————— & aooteee en, cane ————— —* 
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Broadsilks Hold 
Last Month’s Gains 


Price Situation More Satisfactory 
Dress Season Slow in 
Getting Started 
vadsilk market held its gains 
ring the past month with busi 


ness orted in most quarters as ac- 
\ ie Improvement has been felt 

‘ally all quarters with no par- 

icular class of merchandise singled 


; unusually good unless it can be 

said that the satin Cantons and satin 
pes are a bit ahead of the proces- 
sion as a Whole. Retailers are taking 
oO for spring in a larger way with 
vers in the market just now. 

itting up trades while buying 

lore actively than for awhile past are 
t at the moment the factor that they 
hould be. In is pretty well 
it business with them has so 

t come up to expectations. Al- 

igh things should have opened up 
ish during the first part of the 

onth, it 
“as can be ascertained their 


fact it 


must be recorded 


ison was nearly two wecks late in 
words 
iat should be the height ot 


getting under way. In other 
busy season whole organizations 
vaited around hopefully but helplessly 
e buyers to come in. 
t this time is difficult 
e dress trades are resigned now 
part to a spring 
somewhat below normal. Other lines 
underwear, and 
ise trades report about the same 
that is, about 10 

slow in 


Business 
to regain 


lor the most season 


such ; millinery, 


business 
two weeks getting 
\) 
he other hand it must not be 
‘luded that this is definitely lost to 
lk trade for increased sales at 
retail may compensate for such losses 
imply mean that the trend 
s from the made up merchan- 
lise and that women are buying cut 
retail and making things up 


Style Indications Indefinite 


dications are still very in- 
Most retail buyers in a po 
| the pulse of the buying 

e that the prints will be 

: chout the spring without 
here is a wide difference 

s to just what type prints 
ted but that the prints are 
reed. As to the satin ma 
i number believe that de- 

nt activity in satin Can 

will be the 
pring with the satins held 


‘repes 


N. J. N. Ullman 
ifacturing broad 
Houten St. 
are out of business 


& Co., 
silks 


and 220 
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Raw Silk Higher 





Advance in Exchange  Stiffens 
Prices 

\ sudden advance in Yen exchang 
rather than an increase in demand on 
the part of manufacturers caused a 
stiffening in quotations in the local 
market. In the first part of the week 
the strength in exchange nominally 


put prices about 50 cents 


a pound 
higher but during all the time it was 
difficult to 


not find spot parcels in 





SENTIMENT 


the hands of both importers and re 


sellers considerably below parities 
based on prices abroad and the current 
exchange. 

Several days saw a wide variation 
in quoted prices with a difference in 
some cases ranging up to 50 cents a 
pound. On Thursday for instance one 
house was quoting $8.45 for XXA 
which could be procured from other 
sources at close to $8.00. Those who 
had silk were quite willing to tak« 
nominal profit. The ease with which 
silk could be bought below the market 
did not instill a great amount of con 
fidence in manufacturers who bought 
sparingly at the advance. The result 
was a quiet week with business some 
what below the past several weeks in 


point of volume though prices were 


SUMMARY OF 


Manufacturers 
active season. 


slightly higher at the close. P1 S are 
as tollows 

Japan Filature Double Extra A) 18/15 88.05 
Japan Filature Double Extra B 13/15 8.00 
Japan Filature Extra Best Bd 7.5 
Japan Filature Extra 13/15 7.90 
Japan Filature Best No. 1X 13/15 7.85 
Japan Filature Best No. 1 13/15 7.8 
Canton Filature New Style 14/16 7.55 
Canton Filature New Style 20/22 7.25 


Up-Town Silk Men Elect 
Members of the Up-town Group o1 
Men met in the rooms 


\ssociation Saturday and 


Pextile Credit 
of the Silk 


elected the following officers: Chair 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


PRODUCTION ....... .... Unchanged at about 50 to 60 per- 
cent. 

iis a hee evens Gains noted in December being 
held. 

STOCKS (BROADSILKS).. Not unusually large. 

8 a) ee Stocks unchanged; Prices slightly 
higher. 


expect moderately 


SL 


man, Sidney Blumenthal of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Ine.; vice-chait 
mon, E. Irving Hanson of Hl. KR 
Mallinson & Co., Ine secretary 


Ramsav Peugnet Secretary of the 
\ssociation ot \merica; treasure! 


Samuel Eiseman of Samuel E1semat 


& Co., Inc. Prospects for membe1 
ship were suggested, and by-laws 
were presented for discussion 


Boston, Mass. During the month 
November, last, the American Woolen 
Co., paid out the sum of $26,400 in death 
benefit insurance to employes. This 
brings the total payment for such insur 
ance since June, 1919, to $1,018,050. For 
accident and health insurance during No 
vember, the payments amounted to $30, 
647.40, making the total since thc 


$1,770,165.75 


start 


of such insurance 


SILK CABLES 


The Yokohama market has been extremely quiet through- 


out the whole of the past week. 


Sales in the open market have 


been negligible although on the Bourse there were several 
days of active trading with transactions running close to 500 


bales. 


The undertone has been weak. 


\ sharp rally in Yen 


exchange concurrent with the widespread reports that negoti- 


ations for a Japanese loan in 


this country were soon to be 


concluded made prices very much higher in dollar terms. 


Exchange from a low of close 


to 43.00 for sight advanced as 


high as 46.50, which would make a difference of about 7‘ 


or 50 cents a pound in prices. 


many dealers had silk to sell 


The fact, however, that 


with no desire for unusually 


large profits made for cheap offers in New York. Later reelers 
conceded a decline of 30 Yen, bringing XXA back to 2180 Yen 


and Kansai No. | 


with the exchange. 


Bourse was very weak, May dropping to 2145 as against 
at the close of the past week. 


to 2130 Yen, which did not result in 
interest on the part of exporters. 


any 
The Bourse has fluctuated 


While the advance was in progress, the 


2200 


With an easing tendency in 


exchange, however, the Bourse has regained some of its loss 


with the May delivery rallying to 2170. 


The Canton market 


has been quiet with prices rather easy in view of the report- 


sizable stocks. 











Good Advance Buying 
Noted in Ribbons 


Retailers Operating More Actively 
for Spring—Millinery Trade 
is Interested 


1 itd I 


week has registered adadit! 


muy 


ovement in ribbons Buvers at 
in town In~ considerable numbers 


Middle West and P 


with the latter section 


trom the acity 


coast, 


W ¢ ll 
represented and apparently optimistic 


is to pre spects for spring Inte rest 


seems to center on the nat 


y Ithoueh tt) 1 > nted 
ows, althoug ne wides are wanted 
lol certain purposes Novelties 
| kinds are wanted, particular] 


1 1 1 
+} } 


ose which contain a metallic thread 


nbinations 


Nn Varicus col 


lhe millinery trade has been tal 


g¢ go0 in fairl irge quantitie 
1 1 S CX] cted as the season a 
nees that a better call for wide rib 
on Wi ( he trom th source ( ] 
tl ther hand the cutting up trad 
eport that business has not com ) 
‘ ectation \\ he retatle 
onservative in their operations f 
pri in the mad Ip garments Ld 
d from. this irce has conse 
rently been les ictive than hope 
The plain moires and gros grain 
have been moving better thar 
ected and some of the newer ide 
n Bavaders tripes have likewi 
been well received \s to colors 
along with the staple blacks and 
aVICSs there scems ft be a call f r 
bri hte1 emects 
7 ™ 
Textile Course 
The spring session of the course ot 
the Manutacture and Finish_ng ot Cot 
ton Goods, conducted by Columbia 
University, New York, at Room 206, 
Engineering Building, will commence 
on | eb S. Classes will be he ld Cag h 
Fridav trom 7:30 to 9:20 P. M. Lhe 


course 1s ottered particularly for tho 


lin the otton textile trade and 


d so that the lay person may 





ly I} Scope includes 
growing « otton fibre; preparatory 
rocess¢ further manufacturing pro 
esse th construction; finishing ot 
1 t ns nd clo hs S 1 
ra et fab omparison al 
1 ] ‘ + , 
} 1 kinds ( on 
1 | Tt if lO i 
nt nt the ott 
kk rar, Room 315, Unive t 
14 ructor! Jame \ 
( nsulting textile e1 ( 
1S yt N \ y ¢ rl 
LYNCHBURG, \ 


The Lynchburg 


branch of the Con olid ited le xtile ( rp 
I 


as cut operation to four days a weel 
It is expected that the curtailment will 
be only temporary and that full produc- 
tion will be resumed by Feb. 1 














TEXTILE WORLD 


HE THER tor standard 

garter top hosiery or 
for fine gauge chiffon hosi- 
ery “Reading” Machines 
will enable you to attain the 
highest degree of pertfec- 
tion. 


And this is another reason 
why, today, “Reading” Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Ma- 
chines are used by fully 
ninety per cent of all full- 
fashioned hosiery manutac- 
turers in the United States. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 




















‘The e READING 








ey 





FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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limproved Demand 
For Textile Stocks 


Both Listed and Unlisted Shares 
\itracting Increased Attention 
Litthe Change in Prices 
been 
investment de 
variety listed 
securities thus in 


ON, Jan. 23. There has 


her increase in 


for a wide of 


inlisted textile 
e that regular 


ng investors 
current 


con 


that values, as well as 


isiness outlook, render a large 


securities 


rtion of such attrac 

t Buying is of a discriminating 
‘ter, but is far from being con- 

» the eilt-edge class of stocks, 

se that have maintained their 


position during the slump of 


st six months. Some of the 
ctive buying, in fact, is of 
that have suffered declines 
ging all the way from 25 to 50 


s, but that are believed to repre 


of the most attractive 


at present selling prices. It 
ther reason than that business 
so poor during the last few 
s, a very decided 


ked 


| ‘ by 


improvement 


for during the 


next Tew 
most shrewd operators. 


2° 


¢ the most active of the wu 





stocks = are \rlington ind 
! common; following report ot 
ellent showing made bv thi 
company several good size 
i tock have bec Nn picked up 
range oO 100 to 101, a block 
i hares being sold at todav’s 
i LOO Or al ad ince of 7 
i from the last public sale 
lH common continues its upward 
i} } 1 ) 
I with sales today at 851% 
i dvance of 354 points. Hamil 
ton is another stock that is 
tention because of its 
\ lo pri sales odav i 
i esenting 1 advance of 7% 
I Vit the « xception of a sale 
Mills a IOI, of decl 


s, all of the other sales 
| ctions nvolved only Irac 
ce changes Prices 0 
\ 1 the local excl ne 
| chang with the excep 


\moskeag common that has 


points to 78'™% after sell 
/ 
7 q.° 7 , 
he week as high as 82, and 


S » Preferred Dividend Passed 

nothing surprising to 

cquainted with the effect 

ng-continued depression in 

I cotton varn market and 

that most mills of this 

having in their attempt 

| new dollar for an old 

} he news that the Sharp Mfg 
—' 





MSS Its ereri 
S1.1601,000 preterre 
common, al 
] ¢ TY tT 
LALLO Was Passe 

a ry} nratart 
Vear. ihe preterre 


receive 


entitled to 


adiseretio1 


directors 


6Y 
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S ‘ mn 4 
¢ s ebt Dd t tixed 
S2,.006., € \\ S cS ( lec Vv 
€ *W mn 1¢ { Livi ) ) 1 . n¢ | 
\ugus ) s re a beet S ‘ Pow ( 
S 18) ¢ S t T the = 
i. he ha ve $1,500,000 of net quic 


that the common stock- Stoeks Continue Rescession 


been regularly paid o1 e preterre holders need to do now to regain GASTONIA. N ( lhe verace 
since I910 at the 6% 1 co W ( c f 2: tt tocks as re 
1917 to 1922 inclusive at the rate of pay $12.25 ck dividends S R. S. Dickson & Co. of 
Ss‘ Last year the c ympanv I verted on the first preterred stock One his citv and Greenvill mf stands 
to the 6% basis. Last fall the di. the largest con n stockholders, ou 35.40 tor this week against 136.00 
rectors it he rec nendation of side of t Lewis estat is t IX ir la week, a recession ot 60 points 
reasurer Arthu R. Sharp lecided \ ldwe Company New \ | South Carolina stocks Musere ve, 
t put in bout 1,000 looms ( City e selling age Ss tor t lis ou Saxon, Spartan and Watts 
utilization [Ta ms rable propo! e companys plants ire loca ‘ ( SI pel share: Pacolet com 
tion of the company’s nbed yarns Danielson, Conn., Fall River nd Ol and preferred, $2; Victor 
n fine count goods, ( iese lo > tast Taun \lass n e sa \l oh $3; Limestone, $4; and 
are now being installe r this ven- i perating he pres { ie \nders SO While Riverside and 
ture is successful it is probable that Mout 60% of capacity 1) River showed a loss of $15 in 
enough looms will be installed Boston Stock Auctions nd price The Clifton, Glenwood, 
care of the product of at least hal The following sales of  textil Monarch, Newberry, Orr and 
{f the company’s 200,000 spindles res were made at todav’s auctions Victor-Monaghan preferred showed 
1 this diversified characte O 1 \ I ght rise in bid prices On the 
luction should { t ompa the N Carolina stocks 
ust th nuch r lependent of am f : ower \ risil tendency, Acme 
the vagaries al fluctuations he ‘3. Ot ( i, Dixon Yu llosiery pre 
combed varn market ae 4 \lanst Roanoke 2nd 


Arlington \ 





lills Good Showing N , preferred howe 1 rise 





ot a te 





\lthough the Arlington Mills stat i M din ( mon. stocks 
+ +} Feel 1 } |] 4 1 
nt to he fiscal vear ended D ed quiet during the week, only 
21 las Ss not ¢ Cel sublishe 1 hands lhe 
s understo S rf th Cl { rket continued 
est : s t t { : : tive e blocks smyre pre 
ot ) t $2 100 OOK er a charges Stocks Are Quiet errer being taker during the 
Onl 917 1 gig } | stock being 
final balan S bout $3,600,000 ( need to §$ interest pet 
ct ee ddies, Dineen ; Mills at Newberry an Exception cs aeer Wile ial 
. > > > 
Sad al CRN ene Interest in P. & N. Ry. 
7 a + c } ¢ ‘ Sy \ 1 4 ~ ( het 
of the year's 192 922, which been little int n st New England Textile Stocks 
reregatl ( ¢ > 3,001 ( (Quotations based upon last sales at 
ae or ¢ : \] | Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
€ 1 S ‘ S ) Mi. J 
. . Exchange.) 
wav ogrevat wut S2 2,000 ,00¢ wX | () ( ( ¢ La Pre Is 
Se 3 , Sale Sale 
as con pare \ a 2. 506 WOO 1 102 © l . ) 4 A 
T \ 1 % 
b.aS \ S @a gos \ p2Z D ( ( ‘ 
t ( : 424% 45 
share rr ti S12.000,001 ( 1 \I ) ( tton .\ ( 0 760 
os 0% } 
t ck is Dp ne ( ( ) “ , 
1022 ¢ 64 Q nt ¢ ¢ I 1 % 11%, 
. 7 ‘ 
o . . 1 ot 1 ‘ ‘ \ I 1 ie \ ( ‘\ ptio}1 A g 110 
Connecticut Mills Affairs a Meet ype 
iu lo lan b> ¢ ( 1 1 INE t 1 Ipa ( 198 
1 1 | P o'% 
the es t I ( i it ~ ¢ Oo p \ : 7 
tormet id o e Con t M iY M ( () 4 2 
( tire cloths. Daniels t : ; ‘ 

’ , 42 
eC] rt ) ) I ¢ € I e ¢ , ) 
21,840 shares Cla 1 ¢ S 

1 + 7 
stock o e ¢ ) \ ) ( f oints t 431% 49 
1 1 00 VOX 
C1iOS¢ fanual 3 i ner e ( 2 I £ now t ni 
shares of Clas \ hs no eri é 66% 64% 
10 
9,050 es ot | ss Bb ¢ 0 t st t Ty vit ss ; 
having par valu $1 ( rin e increase i1 6 
naini 1 ( e sve to 10% a 
D1.420,001 first pret > \' 1 t t ( € — 
065.000 second preterre r Tt & } thern Railw I e . 
ag ; i Miscellaneous Stocks 
S1OO par value. Ni \ ( ttor m1 1 1 . c ‘ . ‘ 
been 1 the s 1 t t f (Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc 
E 1 P ; oc : | Sead aan a ae 30 State Street, Boston, Mass.) 
since jal 3. 19: S \ + ¢ ( ( l ( | \ 
1922, as a result of 1 t M 06 
ee ' ' 1 ' 1 230 
rectors to deciare ind S re nas nN Hartford 150 
: 1 I 178 
secutiv quartet iVi ts ci t 
affairs of ¢ é 91 M 78 
. Mf ( 100 
the h t > t D2 Mills 50 165 
} ¢ ; 9 20 
hol ere ri T r ngs I 1 \ t it} Gluck Mills . 120 a 
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What is it worth to be able to iden- 
tify the cold-drawn (30% stronger) 
hollow set screw? 


It is worth what it otherwise costs 
to deal with the breakage of cheap- 
er screws. It is worth what you're 
spread in production-losses. It is 
worth what you save in mechanics’ 
time—say 60c. per hour; an hour's 
time per broken set screw. 


It's too big a saving for any price- 
difference to equal. Get the prices, 
but also the facts on values, in the 


Allen booklet. 


THE ALLEN MEG. Co. 


141 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 
p . ae 

An_ Exceptionally 

Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 





capable of attaining a high rate 
ot speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Rurlap and_ other 


fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
W' ‘te for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 











“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F’ 


For 
Cotton 
! Piece Goods 








“Tt gives a softer finish”’ 
BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 





——_———_ 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


tional Buildings, Process Engineering, 
ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Valuations and Reports. 


| 
ARCHITECTS J eteaial Plants, Business and Institu- 
{ 
{ 


PHILADELPHIA SE. Cor 11th & Chestnut Sts 
NEW YORK 100 East 42nd Street 


— 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 





~ ALESTER G. FURMAN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 






GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive aupeignee in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


Ne ———————_ 
G PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 








PROMPT SERVICE | 
RIGHT PRICES | 














BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 






Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


338 West Water St 
~ SYRACUSE, WY. U.S.AI 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Financial Markets — Continued 





. Mf % as 
H . Mfg 46 48 
Han Wo % 9 
ae Mil a ce a 125 
as : Mills, << we 168 
ee Mig 70 % 
a Ty oN ones 23 127 
ste at fg Associates....... Sane. ae 148 
Mille ; SE Oe oo ae 170 

san Cotton Mills jo, aes 
ie Mfg. Co., com bane 100 105 
8 BaP ea MEN chev ae oo sunk s 82 $6 
Sas Af ( com ease Cae $1 & 
Serta aati. NRE Orn sicas caesae sent 98 100 
‘eet 2 taams Cotton 00... .ccceee 175 178 
le : ssiee ae 198 
Mfg. Co ‘ oer 139 143 

REE TD scscsececcecasce 16 108 

‘sd ¢ Suffolk Mills sekesace ame 105 
Wa achery & Dye Works.... .. 125 
Ware {ills . an Geebebewtaene sits 100 
r Mfg. Co See 130 135 
Bicep nactstsausnacpewesees 113 116 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill 
Stocks quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., and Greenville, S. ©.) 


Bid Asked 
‘ 111 115 
Am & Processing Cc - 110 116 
4m. Ya & Processing Co, 8% pfd 164 107 
Arling ‘otton Mills ‘ 120 121 
arrow ° 99 106 
Mill 165 175 
‘abar tton Mills, pfd... : 1 107 
(par $10) 1614 17 
*hadw Hoskins Co. (par $25)... 18 22 
‘hadwick-Hosking Co., 8% pfd.. 164 107 
n Mill 102 104 
ara M { 100 106 
lima Spinning Co . nie’ 165 176 
“over Mills . ‘ aie 97 101 
rescent Spinning Co os 112 116 
x M ° 116 121 
7% pfd 54 57 
Hosie ae 8 9 
g { SS 87 
Eastern Mfg. Co...... : Saree 90 95 
Efird Mfg : 147 151 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. ; oetees, aor 156 
Erwir ton Mills GCo., 6% pfd 102 104 
144 146 
tibson Mfg. Co obs eeeeur 126 
lobe Yarn Mills (N. C.) es | 65 
imy Mfg ; eens 120 121 
3 Knitting Co 1042 12 
Hanes P. H Ktg. Co., 7% pfd. 104 106 
Henrietta, 7% pfd. cheba, ee 100 
Mills . 145 148 
epnings Mttom BEllie. . 5. .cccseses oa a 276 
f M eke ; | ae 100 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 105 
MA Mis. OO, .ssccssecccees Seepeene ” 97 
ib 
\ 174 \ 
Moores ill; tton Mills... 108 116 
Myers M 65 71 
, Mill 148 161 
' 109 1 
g Co 96 1 
Co 52 61 
4 65 
° pfd 4 6 
Mfg. Co 2 6 
7 Ist pfd 02 108 
8 2d pfd : 98 00 
pfd “< 101 
Mills Co 99 101 
n Mills Co 191 106 
Co 124 
Co #2 9114 
Mills Co...... 85 90 
pf ‘ 161 103 
Mills Co a 75 82 
186 200 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Qtetatiens furnished by G. M. Haf- 
atds & Oe.) 


Bid Asked 





a inen Co 70 
103 107 
order y Mfe. Co 03 
4 », Richard 
m Mills Cc 14 
M aX ste 85 
Mills = ee Ls 136 
r Mills . 
ay Mk 106 
av Mille 102 . 
8 ) 
ee 





Dividend Notice 





PACIFIC MILLS 


lividend of one dollar and 
$1.50) per share has been de- 
xe e February 1, 1924 at The 
ic 1 Trust Company, Transfer 
Devonshire Street, Boston, to 
a f record January 23, 1924. 
t lary 21, 1924. 


win Farnham Greene, Treasurer. 
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King Philip Mills 
Laure] Lake Mills, com. 
Lincoln Mfg. Co ; 
Merchants Mfg. Co... 
Mechanics Mills 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 

Parker Mills, com 
Parker Mills, pfd 
Pilgrim Mills “om 
Pilgrim Mills pfd.. 
Pocasset Mfg. C« 
Sagamore Mfg. 
Seaconnet Mills 

Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Mfg. Co 
Tecumseh Mills 

Troy C. & W. Manuf’g 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 


Kelley.) 


Acushnet Mills 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd 
sjcoth Mfg. Co., com 
400th Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Pristol Mfg. Co 
Butler Mfg. Co 
City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.... 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd 
Fairhaven Mills, com 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com... 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd 
Grinnell Mfg. Co 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.. 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd 
Kilburn Mill . 
Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 
Neild Mills oe 
N. B. Cotton Mills 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. 
Pierce Mills 
Potomska Mills.. 
tt Mills, com 
issett Mills, pfd 
Mfg. Co com 
Mfg. Co., pfd 
Soule Mills. 
Taber Mills a 
Wansutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 





Southern Mill Stocks small, compact and accurate is because 


(Quotations furnished by A. 
& Co. Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.) 


Abbeville Cotton Mills...... - 
American Spinning Co............ 
Anderson Cotton Mills 
Aragon MAUS: <.ssccccvecs 
Arcade Cotton Mills...... 
Arcadia Mills 

Arkwright Mills 

Augusta Factory, Ga. 
Avondale Mills, Ala 

Banna Mills 

Beaumont Mfg. Co 

Pelton Cotton Mills 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd 
Bibb Mfg. Co...... 
Brandon Mills, pfd 

Brogon Mills 

Calhoun Mills 

Chesnee Mills 

Chiquola Mfg. Co 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 
Clifton Mfg. Co 

Clinton Cotton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 
Cowpens Mills 

D. E. Converse Cc 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 
Darlington Mfg. Co 
Drayton Mills.... 

Dunean Mills 

Dunean Mills, pfd.. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 
Gaffney Mfg CO... 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 
Glenwood Mills 

Gluck Mills 

Graniteville Mfg. Co 
enwood Cotton Mills 
Grende] Mills 

Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $% 
Hamrick Mills 

Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Inman Mills 

Inman Mills, pfd.. 
Jackson Mills 

Judson Mills 

Judson Mills, pfd 

King, John P., Mfg. Co Ga 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Limestone Cotton Mills 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 
Marlboro Mills 

Mills Mill 

Mollohon Mfg. Co 
Monarch Mills 


(Continued on page 
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lertile field fhey cert hia 


educed our costs.’ 


2 Send for *) 
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130 —story of the only Regulators made 
130 . . 
260 in less than 1-2 in. valve sizes 


. a with this new No. 934 you can have a regulator — the 
lll 4 only one made — that can be installed on the side of the 
she size box of your slasher and be out of the way of your 








"99 operator 
7344 In the new No. 935 you have the first and only open vat 
ies regulator that is made in sizes of 1-4" upward 1-4” valve 
; SIZ¢ think of it as a ‘“steam-saver” alone! Specially 
100 adapted to dryers of the progressive type, too 

Every engineer certainly wants a copy of this new free Book 
185 195 with all the facts about these new instruments 


Look at them! the Smallest, most 
Compact Regulators made 


The reason that these regulators are so 


we use, aS our expansion member, the 


M. Law marvelous Sylphon Bellows This bel 
lows is drawn from a flat sheet of metal 
Bid. Asked ; without seams, without solder, and is 
= a so sensitive to variations in temperature 
139 ae that it guarantees your having the tem 
175 perature always at the degree you 
= en require And since the bellows so abso- 
195 lutely operates the Instrument, no 
62 iuxihary valves, electric currents, air 
™ x lines, water lines o1 drips are necessary, 
Pre the whole instrument is self-contained 
- New No. 935 mplete as vou see it here. Let’s get off New No. 934 
94 96 Sylphon Tem- a copy of this free book to your Engineer Sylphon Tem- 
190 204 perature Reg 1 perature Reg- 
99 ulator. ue ulator. 
14 a Ask for Bulletin GTR-104 


i THE FULTON COMPANY 
’ 7 KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
: oe New York Chicago Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


200 
3 Representatives in All Principal Cities 

9 ) 

i 

: 49 Bellows y 

‘i 155 Complete a 

: Z 
Z 

7 Sellows DF, 

174 177 / Cut open 7 





50 ® Temperature Regulators 
for Control of Liquids or Air 




















ESTABLISHED 1892 | 


Schell, LongstretheCo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 




























Knitting and Weaving 









Cleveland New York 


Utica Neading 


Boston 














and staple, the most improved ma- 
chinery and trained and careful 


> Y 
| workmanship. ({ These standards 
| 


demand cotton of the proper grade 


are a guarantee of finished yarns— 
an assurance of the highest quality 
in knitted and woven fabrics. 










: ; otal gs he ont ; she 1197 
Y uri uirt 12a 7 i { Y ? iCS U'tli De wen Pr ipt attention 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


‘Direct to Consumer” 
Knitting and Weaving ~Mercerized and Natural 
| COTTON YARNS 


Sole Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C? SPINDALE,NC. 
| PHILADELPHIA NEWYORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 
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KING COTTON 






| 





January 2 


An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 
Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from sos to 7os, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 
able qualities. 








Quotations and samples promptly submitted 














H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mer. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 


ARROW MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


HIGH GRADE 





Range: 14/1-24/1 


Xing yarns have the qualit 
which appeal to particular kn 


ters. Southern Good Middlu 
is spun by tape-driven sping 
into yarn of uniform. strengt 
and elasticity. Shall we se 
5 samples for tests? 
REGISTERED US. PAT. OFFICE quien, 
MILLS: BURUNGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 








26s—28s—30s 


BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 


Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 








FLINT MANUFACTURING CO, 






MILLS CORPORATION 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. | 





RUSSELL YARNS 
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_— 
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MARKETS 


Lack of Interest 
Noted in Yarns 


COTTON YARN 


Cotton Yarn Buying 
Sull at Minimum 








COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 


\Vianufaecturers Resell Below Mar- 
ket But at a Profit—Prices 








‘ 10s 17 24s 4 hil ? li 
What Can Be Had Philadelphia 
l2s 1s 26s yD 
YorkK.—Comparatively little 14s 1 30s 7 PHiLADELPHIA.—lThe majority 01 
} Os a0 » bs 11 } rket } 
ss is being done and buyers nik, ‘ | , 1058 ealers in this market have expe 
; : I'wo-Ply Skeins and Tubes | lal] lin: Pe eicses 
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, . 2 “ - . + ‘ 1 4 ] ] o 1 
even though it is admitted 10s-2 17 2js-2 yt iot disposed to make large cor 
ey can secure concessions on 128-2 is 30s-2 7 mitments, although extremely low 
s-2 9 36s-2 } : h on waned ‘ } ae 
quoted prices. The consumer + a 24 s . b4 prices have been quoted them this 
s-2 5 D > Os-2 Oi | . az f ‘ 11 ] 
eing just how low the market %)s-9 114-52 ae week in comparison with recent sell 
eee : eg aVS-= ane inte di Pena laec | : 
and he evidently 1s finding Single Warps ig prices No large orders have 
vho are willing to grant very 10s 18 24s ver ced, the larger portion being 
; : ss a Deo 3 thn tov 1) 11 t1t1 'T vit 
rit concessions. his tact, . ty : oO sin quant ties tor mi ciate 
: s dO 30s te 4 . 
r, is not conducive to buying, lis 5] ‘Ox 66 hipme coming from dealers’ stocks. 
soon aS a price 1s made below 20s ole Spinne re reluctant tO mect si 
minal level it is used as an Two-Ply Warps ng prices in this market; for ey 
$ t . ‘i ] P Ss-2 17 $s P45-2 rh ccna 1, a 
nt with some other seller to 108-2 re ; e6a.9 7 mple many of them are quoting 3 
re an even lower quotation. 125-2 19 0 5). 8 warps at 62 to O63c, while iT] 
ould seem likely that there are 14s-2 50 5] 10s-2) ordinary 68 Ws count sold during the rar 
n the selling market who arte l6s-2 51% Os-2 high breakage 73 ral cents lowet Carded ‘ 
1 -Os-2 a 5214 s-? 78 1 : 1 , 
to operate on the short end, Tek ' ; - e ‘ generally — 1¢ ower WwW 
cs s Ss-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tings 1214-43 white, 45 10s ; ; ! 
ces Which have been reported 128-2 slack twist, 17-48¢e hnumbpers Snowing, eve roe 
} . : . . ~] ] . } ' nr 
are decidedly below anything Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) ecline, which has been sed pt 
he spinner will quote. In spite 5S 1S 2s marily by lack varn | ‘ 
Os s ) Pc Jn eur ‘ < ee) ’ 1 ‘ . 
fact, however, the spread : ' eee ” by the decline in raw cotton. Althoug! 
SMa ia 12s 1) 4s 
spinners and dealers quota oa 1914, 26s deal ire ecelving sn rcle 
smal] lbs $O1,, 0) 30s tving tj each day ne ore bu ‘ ee 
om ISs O14 30s extra qua ti sm ith one ot WO ¢ T 
. ‘ » ] ‘ } 1 1 
Reselling by Consumers 20s v1 10s tit oni Ble Raia Miceia Ret 
ic h unsettline factor } . : varticularly che rices 
on Ceeenees Seth Se Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
| nt situati « t] ATT): t : . 7% ) » 3¢ vid n } a7 gn 
nt situation 1s the apparent Warps, Skeins and Cones There is a wide ditference betwee 
- n the part of consumers who 2()s-2 66 G8 0s.2 9 ve figures spinners \ iccep 
| rn at a low price to res Il it 30s-2 73 io 60s a ind prices obptan thle trom | C1 
. | he market but still at a figure 368-2 77 78 70s-2 | n nstances th erence 3 O1 
1 s-2 78 0 SOs-? n°] 1 \ ' 
ts them a very. substantial 10s-2 é o Stas aN 1 It mM db e selli 
ca , Singles 
It would seem as though the 126 7 ‘6 b a a ( 1 ot be made from 
hus obtained was more sub 14s 8 0 ie ( on at old at 
the varn were lbs 9 G0 10s 74 : I] hee ie? 
nto goods Not only is 18s 00 1 Us a) ~) 1 20 warp vh ‘ 

, ee 0s Ol (2 60s (y} p ; 3 
sence of pronht In process- 24 63 G4 70s 1 QO price Nat can i I { 
the mayority Of instances, PRs 7 64 66 Ria 116 margin tor tl mnet houl 1 ( 

many cases there is decided Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) ect r\ irchase tion it 
7 ‘ MF< 9 ao 
market tiie resultant ae SI 84 vUS-- rv I en price lhe tac i irent 
380s-2 6 &9 60s-2 1 12 ; ea 
368-2 90 95 70s-2 1 2 VCVET Yari e no cll th 
} stration of th b y 1()s-2 928 Q5 Ri)<-9 ] Phe bl i\ ( 5 
c course of the market 4s-2 98 | 0: 1 emand seems to be le nl 
vVarps 1s notice ible Not ( ( vari le Phe 
1 1 Joalar : . até 
ue the fact that spinuers Peeler (Super Quality) of yarn he time appear 
: anvwhere from <2 ; Single Cones ( ( ‘ he te at whiel 
atu se Carded Combe Cards ( 
a lave been offering thi 10s 50) 5] 0 eo 6. - 9 an iret e tal 
Ss 50c. and it is state l4s 52 > 60 (2 (is 60 62 70 { radual softening of lire 
t We ob l6s 53 54 61 ) SOs 64 oo 7 the past ew weel dealer 
rey nu ISs 4 aD 62 ( 10 Ht 70 78 ers ., 
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t 00,000 IDS severa ( re ( rl ] rice 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
$3c. and as soon as ii 6s 70 404.9 - eir favo het 
" € eived he lets out the 24s-? 70 4 ») » 0) ¢ cl 
ed « e invoice with Re? 72 7 f » 1 oo comp 
1] s0s-2 t is 70s-2 ] 
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: ktltlivs ideal Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones ; 
1 al Saad 2-, 3- and 4-ply 
iT KE Or 20S-2 K ¢ 
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ID AS 


ABERFOYLE ( 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


SiS 


Volunteer Building Adams-Franklin Building Westaway Building 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


MILLS 
CHESTER, PA. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


e at 5oc and 18s at 50%, 
sold at 50c. 
r and hosiery mills are not 
rn buyers. They refuse to 
ture contracts, 


tying in yarn 


purchasing 
s as they are actually needed. 


erest in 30s single double 
reported, small amounts sell- 
Sc. Several dealers say al- 


volume of orders placed 
week was small, it repre- 
improvement that of 
Others say they have had 


over 


st week for a long time, in 
he spotty condition of the 


Quotations Lower 


less firm in 
knitting, 

208-2 30s-2 warps being reported 
es spinners will not meet. 
Spinners ask up to 63c for 30s-2 and 
r 20s-2 warps, while sales of 
noted at and 
| cents lower than 60c on 30s. 


yarns 
n with 


are 


sales of 


ve been 52c 
f this business has been placed 
dealers for delivery from their 
on which they have a 
fit made even at the low prices 
vhich the yarn is sold. An in- 

yf a manufacturer paying 56c 

r 20s-2 warps was noted; this how- 
ever was a special yarn for which a 
mium over the market value was 
extra quality. Carpet mills 
owing little interest, 10s-3 white 


uses, 


*k selling at 46c, although spinners 


$0 tO 47C¢ for &s x others quot- 
g as high as 50c. 


Combed Yarns Lower 


mbed yarns continue quiet, prices 
ng slightly lower. Spinners now 
te better grades of 50s-2 at 85c 
vhich they asked 89c¢ two weeks 
gsc for 60s-2 which formerly 
t $1.00. Sales of this number 
the 
express- 
should 
any 
of 
Demand 
yarns in two ply for use 


Izin small at 


noted at 92c early in 
t} 


h several dealers 
g villingness to sell at goc 
offer for 


quantity. <A 


ve an con- 


sale 00s 





gie Was reported at QIc. 
; ed 


Y 1S present, 
ins the continued softness 
lotations even though prices 
lly at cost to spinners. <A 


lity yarn sold at 64c for 20s 
} 






COMODO 


gl ich 1s several cents higher 
— dealers are willing to 
\ the other hand many 
a tinue to ask 62 to O3¢. for 
{ nd 63 to 64¢. for 20s, and 


ts in the same proportion. 


Mereerized Yarns Slow 


rs report a lack of demand 
f this description. Busi- 
rgely confined to small lots, 
ufacturers are usually able 
2c. below market 
medium 
S-2 erized 


values; 
sized lot of 
sold at glc, 
re business on this count 
iccepted by many factors 


Qc. 


le a 


was 


Slow and Weak 





Market Dominated By Distress 
Lots and Cotton’s Weakness 
Aided by the slump in 
cotton prices, and by the efforts of 


Boston.- 


many spinners to realize on accumu- 
lated the protracted 
endurance between yarn spinners and 


stocks, test of 


users has been won by the latter vet 
little effort is being made by them to 


capitalize the victory at present, it 


being the apparent belief of many 
buyers that they have spinners ‘on 
the run” and will be able to cover 


t 


at their own prices when they 
good and ready. 


are 


Trade Unsettled 
On all varieties and counts of yarn 
the market 
unsettled; in 


seldom been 
the being 
quoted by some spinners on stock lots, 
and by certain dealers in other mar 


kets 


a demoralized 


has more 


fact, prices 


on forward delivery, represent 
when com 
pared wth actual costs on the basis 
of current cotton prices, or 
upon the the average 
prices at which cotton is owned by 
any considerable number of spinners 


condition 


even 


basis of low 


Stock lots of such staple counts as 
20s-2. carded warps are re ported 
available 2 or 3c below our quoted 
figures, and even if these are waste 
yarns and well below standard break 
they must represent a loss to the 
seller. The yarns that are offered for 


forward delivery relatively low 
in price and represent “short selling” 
of a highly speculative character. In 
competition with such merchandising 
methods dealers and spinners who are 
attempting to secure at least 
price for yarns will be almost help 
less as long 


such limited 


are 


cost 


as demand continues of 
volume, or unless there 
is a marked advance in cotton prices 

For February-March delivery most 
spinners and dealers want 
54c carded warps 
spun from a middling white cotton, 
and 58 to 2. For 


frame-spun cones the minimum ask 


a basis of 
for 


53 to 20s-2 


60c for 30s 


LOS 


ing price is 48c and for 30s tying-in 


varns about 58c. lor peeler cones 


asking 
price is 50 to Sic for 10s, and 60-62¢ 
for 


of super-quality the average 


30s. For combed peeler cones 


the basis is about 62 to 64c for 18s 


Combed Yarn Situation 


The market is even more demor 
alized on combed weaving and met 
cerized yarns than it is on carded 
yarns; ordinary grades of combed 
peeler warps and tubes, of either 
regular or mercerizing twist, are 


reported available as low as goc, and 
for average to high grades the range 
is from $1.00 to $1.10, with plenty of 
mercerizing warps of good average 
quality available within a range of 
for Mercerized 
combed peeler weaving yarns are once 
more available close to the price ot 
similar gray yarns, and the situation 
on mercerized cones is equally un 
settled and unsatisfactory. Mercer 


gsc to $1.00 60s-2. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 











New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 

HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS 
Drexel Building 

Phila., Pa. 


NORMAN C. NAGLE Co., ¢ 
80 Boylston Sireet 
Bestom Mass. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Previdence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Seuthern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114 Old Celeny Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 





L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills 


28s to 328 Cones 
Full Double Carded 


ompany 
10s te 20s 
Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sele Representatives 


Bladeaboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s te 3@s Extra Carded 


- 


T. MAXWELL MERYWEATHER 


Cotton Yarns 
Converted Artificial Silk Yarns 


DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 
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= Bankers Trust Building 
a Plhiladelphia, Pa. 
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a i | MOHAIR. ALPACA . 
PAULSON.LINKROUMA&CO, ) | Cate, Hair | 
INC. ! | ad | Am 
COTTON YARNS | CASHMERE YARNS wm 
inl cae, wos to 60s | Bin 
cadena ms Yarns For Wea V ing and kn { tt ing | — 
6s to 24s | - | tea 
FORSYTH, GA. ar 
aeccainine ens Large Stocks Carried - 
52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 1198. FourthSt. 268FourthAve §f [Pan 
HILADELPHIA CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | | | 
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the Productimeter 


The Speedometer of Industry 


Every Productimeter we send 
out is put to extraordinary 
tes to be sure it will re- 
cord every stroke, and never 
jun The thought behind 


is service—to see that you 
get the right kind of a count- 
er—the one that will give 
yi he right figures. 
PROVE IT YOURSELF ! 
what kind of a machine 
a ao ah 


incel the 


DURANT 222 
639 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“y 















FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
1dde traverse with  corre- 
ponding increase in yardage 


1 important feature of this 





j 
a 
13. 


Prempt Deliveries 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





— —- - a ese 


DECALSO 


OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


Amevican Water Softener Co. 


8 E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 


— 


HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilat -—Summer Cooling Winter 
Heating—Automatic Control 

| A®ropt Mertz System, Blower System. 

le 5 lead System and others 

oe ldeat Humidifying firme. 

roun in Switzerland 

— — 


ge 
LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 
Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX and FLAXNOILS 


\NDREWS & COOK 


66-72 Leonard St. New York 


— 


[Parks-Cramer Company 


i, Engineers eo Contractors 
y ‘sdustrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 

| | “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


| Fitchburg Boston Che rlotte 









Cotton Yarn Markets — Cont'd 


ized combed peeler cones, ungassed, 
are reported available as low as $1.05 
for 60s-2, although the average ask- 


ing range is trom $1.10 to $1.2 





Buying on Reaction 





Good Inquiry and Business on Cot- 
ton Yarns in Mid-West 
Most of the large under 


wear manufacturers have taken ad 


CHICAGO. 


antage of the break in the cotto 

-| + 11 : 1 - , 1, 
market, and are buying yarns on the 
reactiol lhey seem to feel that 


prices now are on a reasonable basis, 


and large contracts Nave been place: 


for both carded and combed peelers 
(,00d inquiries for yarn are 
being received from hosiery and other 
manutacture.rs, why are ot the Opii1o01 
t the drop is merel 
() ering hk ¢ 2 ( 
W 111T¢ ibo 5 ( S-2 cs 
hereas 40s-2 are iOs 
carded cones, s he spl 
nine, abou 5 ( 5 3¢ 
( 3! l SD 
oc ( 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


ype hire 
rom 7¢ 73 


tween 6 and 7c. but this i! 


1 11) 
OrmMal 


Hard to Foree Business 


\ecording to a seller, the situation 
1 tl varn irket reminded hi 
SLOT ( l wl ) ( 
ik in a staurant and was 
1¢@ Wall hat he w 11 hav« 
t be t\ othe custon 
ilrea use | 
probably no more suc 
larketi Ss luc il 
\ > Svee 1 
tte has € I ( 
equ strong methods 
buyer is skeptical of the ty 
cott HH look deci I es 
S101 \ th he Xt \ I 
l expect benefit acce 
nely | true 1 tl | 
orecas l declin \W h 
uncement ¢ ( mate ) the ne 
crop, ) Ss not anticipate 
t | change until March or Apr 
11 the in ( ilthough 
nn 1 ie 8) es 
) ke 1 rac ical col 
1S pat ly | 
ea] ( ni iffe 
Ss \ | the « 
{ ie ( ~ 
e ( VV ¢ 
\ pe \ te 
Curtailment Inereasing 
xe n he Soutl 
u I 
~ o. > ~ 
ut G : 0 
eel ] I ( ( 
ae \ ) 
plains hy 
{ unt ) 1 
the hands pinne 
ing a | Ve Ss 
varn Ss oll e possess I € 
While n less é | 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 





Quality: —We 


invite in- 


quiries from the Knitter 


who puts Quality above 


Price—Who 1s proud of 


his product and guards it 


jealously. 


are dependable 


Cannon Yarns 


‘The same 


high quality 1s maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 


of our own mills, and back 


of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence 
Chicago 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Chattanooga 


Boston 


Amsterdam 


Te Stamako oF Vane a Qa 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 


Mount Holly, N. G. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 


and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 


1198S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg... Philadelphia 


THT at 


a 4vmitt 


New Bedford Leads 
the Country 


Washington, Dec. 22 —New Bedford is a 
pretty desirable place to live in, according to 
the report of the Department of Commerce, 
which gives figures showing that the city had 
the lowest death rate for the week ending 
Dec. 15, of all the large cities in this country 
~and there were 72 reporting. New Bed- 
ford’s death rate is 6.0 for the week ending 
Dec. 15, of this year, as compared with the 
highest death rate of 22.9 for Jacksonville, 


Florida. 4 


[he operatives in our mill are satisfied 
One reason for this is the climate. Actu- 
ally New Bedford offers opportunities to 
mill employes that cannot be surpassed in 
the United States 


\ND— it is a truism that the more con- 
tented a man isthe better work will he do 
We believe that the superior quality of 
Quissett Yarns is a proof of that fact 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions 


Ply Yarns our Specialty 


Egyptians, Sea _ Island, Peelers, 
Sakelarides. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


mn this basis, yet it * has 

su een of counts that were not 
' and has _ been 
Star numbers have been moved 
he last months in sufh- 

tity to prevent any accum- 


six 


slati in the hands of dealers and 
com on merchants lhe latter 
have been very cautious about operat- 
ng on the current basis for they too 
share e belief that cotton is not 


kely to be maintained at its present 


ve | do not wish to repeat the 
jsastrous experience of the early 
mont] t 1923. 


Hosiery Yarns Flat 
It is a very difficult matter to secure 
n offer from a knitter today. If the 
latter should make a proposition, it 


is usually snapped up, even though 


spinners may be unwilling to quote 
the price named. Illustrative of this 
iact is the reported condition on 22s 


‘ones. Telegrams have been received 
spinners to the effect that they 


vill not accept anything under 52c., 
it at the same time if the dealer 
ud an offer of 5oc., it is not be- 


ieved he would hesitate very long in 
for he is of the 


could cover with the 


accepting’ it opinion 


that he spinner 

his price. 

certain 

seek 
yarns, which was apparent in 

the installation of twisters in a good 


disposition of hosiery 


spinners to business on 


any mills during 1923, has decid- 
changed and the lack of profit 
weaving yarns has soured the 


spinner on his experience in this line, 
vith the result that he is again seek- 


ness on single yarns. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


Announcement 
partnership 


that a co 
formed by W. 


is made 
has been 


M. SI ples, George a Dougherty 
ind Wm. H. Schmierer, trading under 


the name of W. M. Sharples & Co., 


tton yarns at 130 Chestnut St., 


hhiladelphia 
The Gray-Separk group of fine 
Is, Gastonia, N. C., have 
pen sales office at 914 James 
Chattanooga, Tenn. C. L. 
‘age merly in the yarn business 


1 


Iphia is in an 


l'o | Fight the W —_ 
R N. C—A series of meet 
ngs lscuss ways of combatting 
vil will be held in the 
ion of the State, be 
r part of this month, 
nouncement by Frank- 
State entomologist. <A 
lar meetings 
northern 
he Soil 


now is in 
section of 
pngeoneane nt 
the Southern Fertilizer 
I] the 
Not 
men gen- 
in the 

t is recognized that boll 
ruction affects the 
almost as much as 


with 
meetings. 
but business 

i 


rgved 


co operate 
g¢ the 


to co operate 
com- 


W he le 
larmer. 


refused. 


Quiet Waste Market 


Consumer Buying Rather Inactive 


on Current High Level 

The cotton waste market 
is steady with prices firm 
ing interest, 


Boston, 
Consum 
however, is not develop 
ing very rapidly but no one seems t 


be particularly apprehensive on this 


score. Quotations for the various 
classifications show little if any 
change. Choice spinnable materia!s 


held strong against the recent down 
ward movement in cotton. Comber 
is slated for 90% or better to 
sumers, and choice peeler strips will 
follow after. High contract 
prices made for picker and fly in the 
dirt 
for willowed_ picker 
the vear. 
valorem 


con 


closely 


and fly durin 
the 5% ad 
furnish a 
imports 
both 
marke 


Removal of 
will 
incentive to 
At the present time, however, 
the British and Continental 
are quite high but the 
this duty coincident with 
low British exchange 
about larger receipts in 
materials in the not remote 
The situation in cotton 
according to an experienced 
in the market, abnormal and 
not without elements of danger 
Very high prices have been paid for 
contracts covering the greater part 
of 1924 and this applies to all classi 
fications of material \ per 
centage of last crop 
is said to be low-grade. In 
this strips have been contracted for 
on a level which is on the 
higher than at ginning of 
1923. The recent naubincen in cotton 
has been rather disturbed but as a 
mental back-log to the market there 
is the moral certainty that if 
manufacturing becomes anywhere 
normal throughout the world a short 
age of staple will be quite 
November consumption of 
totalled 531,001 bales which 
December to 461,661, not a very 
light of th 
been exhibited in 


duty now 


strong larger 


emoval 
prevailing 
may bring 
low er: 
futur 
wastes 
trader 


is quite 


FOC d 
S( ason’s cotton 


spite of 


average 
the b 


cotton 


apparent 
cotton 
fell in 
b id 
pessimism 
cotton 


showing in 
which has 


Z ; : : 

nanutacturing circles during the 

last three or four months 
Current Quotations 

= 

Pe 


Sal mber 


Choice willoweq fly 


= willowed. 3 
Linter nil) run) 
Spooler (single) 
Fine w.t »p 


D’Olier Election 


At the annual meeting of Prank 
D’Olier & Co., Ini Phila.. 
varns, officers elected for the current 
year were Franklin D’Olier, president 
and treasurer: S M D. Clapper, vict 
president and general manager; and 
Thomas P. Walker, secretary The 


following directors were elected 


this meeting: Franklin D’Olier, S 
M. D. Clapper, Winthrop Mincher, 
Thomas P. Walker, James 
A. Dalglish. 


ind G. 





will mean a much higher. level 
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OTTON ys RNS 


77 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 


-TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yerns 
PROV'DENCE, R. I. 
Roo«n 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
’ 337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATIN 
Karded a Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
All Descriptions New York 


common HAROLD W.OLEARY van 
THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
Cotton Yarns 
320 Broadway 





















New York 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. Manufacturers of 


in| MERCERIZED COTTON XARNS Sicatt 


Silk-like lustre 
it | NOVELTY YARN Poucle, Beurette and 
| 


In Knit Geeds and Weven Fabrics 
Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, 


COTTON WARPS 22 Beams, Jacks, 
Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Speols and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 











EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 







Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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¢ Paige, Schoolfield @ Co., Inc. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., (Cotton Dept.) Elkin,, N. C. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists— 
Cable Cords—Ratineés and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and Converting 


Cosnlidl ah tedbed 
| 
| 
| 
| 


308 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 












Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 

| Merino 

Silk Mixtures 
Heather Mixtures 


YARNS 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO, Inc. | 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
SHARP MFG. COMPANY 


1| and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 

|| NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELFHIA CHICAGO 
—————— —— a Se 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 





Trenton Avenue and Tioga Street 
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H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole American representative of 
McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 
Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 


adapted fer the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery 
dress goods and insulating wires. 















| 





ALL KINDS 
ALL COUNTS 
ONE QUALITY 


CAMERON & PFINGST | 

INCORPORATED 
3Rd.& CHESTNUT ST,PHILA,PA. || 
16 S. 4rH, Sr, READING Pa. | 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturess of 


MULE SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


Double Carded 





Combed ] 


SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 





Philadelphia, Pa 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS | 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing — Skeins and Warps 
Winding on Cones, Cops and Tubes 
Vat Colors a Specialty 


Now under management of James Austin & Son 


Mills 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


New York Office 
260 West Broadway 


——" 


O. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | 
/COTTON YARNS &k5 ROHBxs | 


AND NUMBERS | 





—" 








—t 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass._ 


| HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 





On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { ™™,%ocis,M } 


WE SELL 
DIRECT |, 
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t 
| 
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COTTON MARKETS 
(oi Tea ear ee 
On Goods or Crop vcs © © 
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Futures in Firmer Position But 


ially "el le o ‘ m™m x ( + > * a 
improved Goods Demand sve fo ‘comparatively all Effects, Combination Silk Twists 
Needed to Bae advance either Way, an vh the neg 
the cotton market has a a look good for 1924 
lences of a better liquida a weaielatie Lente tk dock 


+14 . } } 
ion combined with = an , ae ’ . 
sickest he market lacks the positive influenc We make what the trade wish and can 


yf spot pressure in_ the ae pe RD RT eames ; 
or an active trade demand, to malt perhaps help you. If you have an idea, let 


S there has been no revival of ,.:. , 1 
tain the advances ' . ee 

buving interest during the Not! ; us work with you in its development. 

. ‘ 1 t othing has d \ loped to throw 

and rallies have not been Rou ae 

light 


fresh 


aa mm the new crop Most 
ntained. The break which ere ran 


. traders think that weevil have beet 
hortly after the opening ol pt 7 - - F ™ e ; Rigi , NEWNAN COTTON MILLS, Newnan, Ga. 
e : as . eth KILLEC y r Ow te peratures While 
yeas continned until penne thee tietieve that will a cood, scaset 4 215 Fourth Ave., 565 Bourse Bldg., 350 N. Clarke St., 
| 32-37 and vag ae Se Et rs gerne 7, New York City. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
eek ago Friday t thes Ss eer oar ee Pee 


may produce a larger vield pet 


sold at 


market was at the lowest 


7 ‘ this vear . 
uuched since the old bul ‘ j 
| 7 oT ] el ¢ 1 ‘ ‘ 
1 culminated, and showed The Liverpool market has be 
if approximately 4% to 434¢ settled by British political conditior } 
: S el) aes 1 me At tes. enslenad 





d with the high records ot “ eo 
: =$ oo) Not ithet line the 
mber ‘Inas ft > enh oF otwithstand + ese i 
ember. Offerings then sub- ‘t i : _the Colored Cotton Yarns, Weaving, Hosiery, 
( wer allies on tures, however, trade advices from C ‘| inati 
there were rallie Manchester | ee Sweater, Thread, Novelty, and Combination 
promoted by reports of 1 lanchestet lave eel rathnet mot J 


Twists in all counts. 

Direct, Sulphur and Vat Colors. 

were checked by increased ne of the features recently ha Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Chain and Ball Warps, 
above the 33%oc. level for Deen a narrowing ot the new crop Jackspools. 


tt basis in the South but the C™COUTasing than otherwise. 


ries and the market showed discount. Perhaps it would be more 
irregularity later in the correct to deseribe this as a reduc 
t10n mn the old crop premium hit 


the market has reached a the fact remains that while Detohes NGNGNGNENGNSELONGNONON WO LOISIIOVOVOVSAOG LIS: 


re it appears to be pretty Was recently sell 


valanced. On the one hand under July, the discount has narro 





ng fully 600 points 





1 ] } t 

strong statistical positio1 eq oO apou $oO points 
rent ibsence of spot rt fol] j tah] 

\ ‘ n I | OT roluoWINg 1)Le 


he other there is the uesd Mercerized Yarns 


ullness of the eoods track le ding spot mark t 


of increasing mill cur vith the usual comparis« 


is impossible for the 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
er to make certain i1 Market anne 20 /2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 
d whether the one cout 
the other He is wait 


clearer indication as to 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


Fluctuations of Futures 
Closed —For week—, Closed 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


t Fluctuations for Week 


Ww 


operating 


Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven 
Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


Fluctuations and Stocks 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFEINS. BLDG 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Reading, Pa. 


Cameron & Pfingst, Inc. Cameren & Pfingst, Inc. 
Canada 


Slater & Co., Terento. 
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= GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. || «- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


re aaa DRYING 0 FINISHING MACHINERY] wt 
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Successors to 


R.GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS | 
DYERS—BLEACHERS 
Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 
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th eta 


YARN SCOURING 


OR turning out really high-class work on woolen and worsted yarns, 

the operation of scouring is extremely important. This operation 

determines to a large extent the condition and final quality of the 
yarn. A little extra precaution and care during this preliminary opera- 
tion often assures that softness of feel and brightness of shade so highly 
desired, not only in carpet yarns, but more particularly in the hand 
knitting yarns. 

*“HURRICANE” Yarn Scouring Machines have for years demon- 
strated their ability to do this work better and at a lower cost than any 
other method. The continuous, repeated absorption of the scouring liquor, 
and the subsequent gentle pressure of the rubber-covered squeeze rolls 
forces out all impurities, grit an id grease, without matting or cutting of 
even the finer counts of yarn. 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Dryers for every Textile Fibre and Fabric Hosiery Singeing Machines 
and Presses 
CANADIAN AGENTS—Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 













Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 3]. 


CONES TUBES. WARPS SKEINS # § 








































Office: 
Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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STOKLEY Sat Met aaah ey PHILADELPHIA _ 53 


Seeasieammins To Cut the Cost of Mercerizing— __ 


Install Zaremba i 


hed STON 
rer. 








Soda Recovery Apparatus 


Caustic recovered from washwater at low cost. Wi 
No lime—no causticizing required. 
For use with gray goods as well as white goods. 










Eve Weitney 


= 


KNOWN BY. THEIR FEATURES Our equipment is giving excellent results in large and 


small plants where it has been thoroughly tested by years 
of use. 


Textile Progress 


——=— = 


Write for details 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95-97 Liberty St. 


Sonoco Service to the Textile Industry 
; not limited to keeping up with progress 
Sonoco is making progress—in winding- 

and has been doing it continuously since 
cones were made by hand in farm kitchens 
The latest development is almost ready 
Watch for it!. 


‘Sonoco” Cones 
and Tubes 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfrs., Hartsville, S.C. 


to & therr 1 Novelt Vv Lx4 cs W Coker Pres 
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I DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goeds, ets, Rugs, Uphelstery, 
Hammecks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric "tae Braids and 
Nevelties. Better work, prompter, better service tham yeu get elsewhere 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St, above Clearfield St. Eetthis* Philadelphia, Pa. Memy 












Everything for Textile Printers | 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies | 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Eastern Sales C#fice, New Bedford. Maas..P.0.P x 179 LT. Shurtleff, Manager 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


staple Demand Absent 


» Futures Disappoint—Good 
(otten in Memphis Stocks 


Cot 


s, TENN.—Some I 3/16 in. 


eraging only a little better 


Idling sold here during the 
37'4c. However demand for 
is been about as near a 


is ever before this season. 


e differences in price ideas 


uuyers and sellers have re 
usiness, but recently inquiry 
commercial 114 
as been lacking, with the ex- 

a rather mild interest 
for 1% middling 


» business put 


thing above 
dis- 
strict on 
was through. 
k through the sample rooms 
is convincing that the 

eld here are rather nice cot- 

isappointing performance of 

itures markets since the turn 

year has puzzled the trade 
here perhaps more than it has weak- 
ene mfidence, although there are 
of waning faith. For the 
this year unsold stocks are 
larger than they were at the corres- 


tors 1S 
14 


firs 1hi¢ 


time last year, although the 


40,000 
than last year’s. 


{ ick is bales 


some 


v good sales during the week 





an unusually large precent- 

ge i f. o. b. cotton of short 
eng nd grading mostly between 
good ordinary and strict low 


While some small filling- 
rs may be the exception, only 


of the buying now being done 
dered new 
that the 
making 


\ business. Reports 
staple association 
some sales to local 
its volume 


the 


otherwise that 


1 


has been in line with 


= 


prevailing here. 


Want Quick Maturing Cotton 
ther conditions have again 
ivorable for field work but 
rable for soil condition and 
i } winter survival of 


s as vet too earlv to con- 
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insect 


favorable delays to plant 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Satur 


wn 
—_— 


Ee a # 


Premium Staples 


a , al Me 
3, 16-in 37%4-3840, 
Current Sales 
For Weel Weel 
Week. Prey Bef 
| 5 6h0 


’ 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments Etc. 


—s For Last Year 
: Week Year. Befors 

i z a — : = 

f 7,98 3, 122 

&, 617 4,089 

\ 47 7 24 8 
y t 251 4 

7 a4 ¥ On 
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ing in the far 


Southwest. 


preparations 
Demand planting 
seed is getting under way, and in 
dications point to a very large in 
in in Missouri, III 
nois, Kentucky and other sections ot 
the the belt. 
for quick maturing varieties of larg 
output to 
given quantities of seed cotton; this, 


even 


for 


crease acreage 


fringe of Inquiry is 


ginning In proportion 


of course, means the= short lint 
Varieties. 
Strict low middling 14% to 1 3/16 e 
staples sold here during the week at Fine Combed Yarn 


3444 to 35'%c. while 1 1/16 cottons 


xf the same grade brought around ° 
33¢ Some good ordinary I 1/16 from the 
sold as low as 27c. while a sale ot 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


In spinning this well known product no effort is 
spared to make it worthy of being used in the finest 
of fabrics. 

It is supplied in sizes ranging from 50s to 60s in 
skeins, warps, cones and tubes. 


Missouri good ordinary at 20cC was re 
ported. Sales of middling inch cot 
ton are being made at a price even 


with March New York. 


contracts 





Staple Cottons Off a Cent | 


Lenoir Cotton Mills Whitnel Cotton Mill Ce. 


Nelson Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Moore Cotton Mill Co 


50s to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


Little Buying or Fixing of Prices 
on the Decline ‘isin seule 


Boston, 23.— The decline in 


JAN. 
staple cottons shorter than quarters | 


has 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 


been fully proportional to the 
decline in futures and short Upland 


cottons, and has stimulated very littl 


J. L. Nelson 
Treasurer 


J. L. Nelson, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer 


actual buying or fixing of prices 
xtra staple domestic cottons are | 
nominally unchanged in price. They | 





being held in comparatively few . —— 
hands and these are remaining ind 
pendent in their price attitude. How 


ever, it continues possible to pick up | 
quarters and other extra staples in | 
middling and higher grades 1 to 2 | 
below nominal quotations. The de- | 
cline in Egyptian Uppers on the spot 
and for prompt shipment 
practically the same as that in 
shorter domestic staples, while Sakel 
arides has dropped fully 2c. a pound 
as a result of continued slack demand 
in all markets. 


Excelsior TINTED Yarn 


-—a huge success 


has been 


the 


The introduction of Excelsior Tinted Single 
Mercerized Yarn to the trade created quite 
a stir. Though new, the idea was immedi- 
ately recognized by knit goods men as a 
great improvement. Any doubts that were 
held were immediately removed by making 
tests. 


that the 
frost in the various staple sections of 
the South has increased the supply 


-vidence recent general 


of low grade cottons is found in the 
freer offering of these at a wider | , , P 
heatn ame: law If you splice or plait hosiery let us send 
. you a cone of this yarn. The color means 
the immediate detection of errors; material 
is saved and production increased. The color 
is immediately washed out in the dyeing or 


bleaching process. 


However, there is a 
wide variation between prices quoted | 
on low grades by different shippers, | 
and it is that it will pay a] 
spinner needing these cottons to shop 


evident 





; : Write for a sample cone. 
the market carefully An instance 

of the wide disparity of such quota Accept no substitutes. 

tions may be found in the fact that 

for low middling western I to I 1/16 

inch that is really better than “con 

tract cotton’ basis varies from a 

much as 300 points off May to even EB >. 4 > BE 3 S iI O R M I ‘. L S 
with May The cotton quoted f 


1 
full length and will give a isf 
torv break 


satis 


Union, S. C. 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
Sole Selling Agent 


in 30s to 36s warps. 


lire cord and cloth manufacturers 
have been showing a little more int 
est 


last 


in 


Egyptian Uppers during 
two purch 


but their 
thus far have been only of small lots 


weeks, 308 Che 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


tnut Ot. 


16 South 4th St. 
READING, PA. 
of spot and prompt shipments. S 


continues neglected The Alexandri 
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Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PR( CT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUN TE 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. PHIL. 8. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W. FEvssune, Second Vice”: 4 
J. 6. 2, CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 
sy : 
Mauney-Steel Company |] © 
COTTON YARNS | . 
AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelph!.. Pg. 


I 






Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 






James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 







Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





I 








GEORGE H. WARING & CO. 
southern COTTON YARNS  Eectern 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 










Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A now plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 











| J. J. KENYON MEG. CO. suxrncttftit?z.amun 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. L. 





The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 





YARNS $C 227So. La Salle Street 


Chicago 


All Descriptions 





PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
Chee — PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHE 
rue Running SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


WARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


os ice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Merceriz zing, Etc. at your Service 





Twister and Jack Spools 














—SSS | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE C0. | 
DUNN -WETZELL CO., Inc. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


ers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 151 Fifth Ave., New York. = ABSOLUTELY FAST COI ORS | 


| —————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 
COTTON YARNS |. =o 
. i TT 
For Weaving and Knitting. Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns. || “Co TOT TON WARP Ss 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIV ES FOR | 

















BUFFALO MILLS, INC. SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 

Gastonia, N. C. TRYON, N. C. || Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
|| 18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Mercerized 40/1 to 100/1 . WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DI! a 
| Knitting and Weaving. Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. ————— ————— — 
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40 


YARNS I TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. | 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
L Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 


T 
N 2d and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K | TESTING HOUSES New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai | 
5 a oe 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 
| futures markets are Nas 
olga em Honor See’y Mellon 
: inchanged or ec week y ; - ; 
P 4 Deltas and Egyptian secy Andrew W. Mellon, U. S a 
= ¢ < « e . S 
ic r middling and Treasury Dept., was the guest o1 D NT UML 
prices TO ° 
ling hard western cotton honor at a “Morris to Mellon” dinner 
nak for February-March tendered by the Manufacturers’ Club, 
a aaa Philadelphia, Saturday, Jan. 10, 
Senate: a mag @Vhich the textile industry played 
» 3t 6 to a7 prominent part The occasion 
one of the most brilliant ever held ra 
: : i this business men’s organizati Joh Oj uUalits —iIm eCCOoOno»nmmy 
= h & Co., Boston, quot Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co., Phil » . — 
= or prompt shipment president of the Manufacturers’ Club Im eeneral clharacter: 
follows \ledium acted as toastmastet lhe speakers 
. oe 17] ) 7 C : J D) JR 
S 1i3gc., off 2'gc. trom included Hon. George Wharton Pep ist tle S > I AR ID. AY! Ire J ID M) ik, IRe 
\ledium Uppers 4a13%c.. off per. Senator from Pennsylvania 
edium Uppe % , ‘ , ns ono : ¢ }k IR A 7 ik OD W A IR RAS } ig 
port closing prices Jan. ongressman 1 . McFadden frot E, \ LY { Pr IN IN 1S UIN @ Ke 
\lexandria exchange as Philadelphia, and Asst. Secy of n 
( Sak. ) $44.12, ott 38 Treas. Elhot Wadsworth lhe su celled ° 
lay 16: Feb ( Uppe rs ) cessful achievements ot See's \lel 
) points lon’s administration in reducing 
public debt, the budget, the progress 
Nev W y MW ool Ruling mest toward tumiing the foreig 
loans, notably that of Great Britain 
f Animal —_— Seal lide, alli doreniealee sings 
tentative lation |. ae . eens = s 
— . ntatt e regula recounted Phe sound basis ror the = 
io usentection, trans s4_called “ Mellon plan” for the ree ‘ . 
il special Cars, and storage } : — 
, ~~ duction of the nation’s taxes was : 
censed warehouses of all Ie9 indicated with the reports of the EE Chattanooga, Tenn 
eae es 6 also indicated with the reports o ( = 9 e 
North African Wools, 10T time and experience given over to th a 
ntion of the spread 1 study of the details of this plan before = SALES OFFICE 
and mout diseas . Ss } > 
ant mouth disease, yas made ple generally Penns LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
ti0n N 116 as t a~ . 1 } 9 
| "N n, known a 88 vania was proud to place him sick = 
on Ee ey SS Ne oi. side with Robert Morris, the fina = CANADA 
ao etfect Mar. 1, 1924. The Gier of the Revolution, also a Pent = WM.B. STEWART & SONS 
mmittec ot the Phila vivani in \ cold me ] li 1 be ring P= TORONTO > MONTREAL 
Ss < < “ POId Mecaailion, a ne = 
D Vool and Textile Associa ] Me { : ay i 3 aad 
nar ‘an codices’ sett cach eee 8, Bae. Deion on: 01 ee 
ree eT, ne le, and that of Robert Morris on t 
wees os all Woo’ other, was presented to the guest 
propose ruling, Mer honor, with a replica of this 
I. point out to tne bricht T11¢ tal tor everyv guest present 
— \Washineton, the lack of : : ae 





; r the new) regulation 
) ici their efforts the regulation Argue Price Mainte ‘nance 


! * a 
( mended to admit without WasHINGTON, D. ( The res 
sente ll wools with the ex price maintenance policy of Oppen ni @ 1éceé ye Or S 


el hair. which will be heim, Oberndorf & Co., Sealpax 
-cquirements of this makers, of Baltimore, has been well 
ee ee Dyers, Pri d Finish 
ee ee yers, Frinters and Fintshers 
rating their efforts in United States Supreme Court bri ‘ P; f 
convince the Bureau filed by the firm's attornevs with th in the tece Oo 


ilso could also be ad Federal Prade (Commission asserted 


ae 


1 


nner without danger The Commission has pending o1 


os diseases mentioned docket a complaint ag ‘inst the B Ii All Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton 


more _— whose attornevs are \W. (¢ 


L = : Chestnut and S.R. Warnken. Recent Mixed Goods, Silk and Wool 


Southern Mill Stocks lecisions of the Supreme Court 


a ee i ae a All Cotton Goods, Etc. 


ucn < Wall Hat 1e eva 111 | 

) 1 140 the manufacturer can be fairly well 
, determined, the brief commente > 

Such instances as may not seem t 


: ; ues “The Hallmark P OD of Quality” 
rps AR 1 T Within the iv the attorneys col 





IRS | 1. tended. ai an vebucied to a iste ey 
_— \ » the whole of the Sealpax companv’s 
c. . resale policy and class it a systen 
- b eaereasatenr LODI, N. J. 
> 2 es ee ) mit tex hes * rie ge : 
Seaeterly Sreved that so: Seen eetiesn New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
T 8 exists by vhic the compart price 
— tained 
S| % ‘ . 
— I Forrest Co. Expands MILLS 
take care of growing busin Lodi, N. J. Paterson, N. J. 
| the Forrest Mercerizing | ( 
i cester, N. J., single splicing and pl Hawthorne, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 
} iM ing varns, have placed orders tor 
nghai mal equipme ( 
— 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO 
SALAMANCA, N. Y 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. a 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARN: i 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING ‘AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mix 








Sale 








Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 
Selling Agents 


Yarn for Men’s Wear tab Densener Bt. Masten: Bens. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Ce a 


Passaic, N. J. 













New Yerk Agency: Metrepolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 





V’orsted Yarns and Tops 











F. A. STRAUS ®© CO., In ig 

451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY age 
SPINNERS OF 

Worsted Yarns oyaras. 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


Thrown and Artificial Silks | 





ea M UNDERWEAR HOSIERY Incorporated 1904 
35 SWEATER WEAVING ms 
af, ——————— || Fas 
7 YARNS|| 1 


COLORS, OXFORDS MILLS 
AND FANCY MIXES WOONSOCKET 


aa 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 











MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Marg 
(Gy WEAVING y,pns 
aa KNITTING 
we 


Worsted— Mohair— Merino— Weolen 


Bradferd and French Systems—White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtares 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y- 


c.f. Lantmes & Coll 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





PERCY A. LEGGE ae 


’ CHICAGO 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutecturers_of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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F such offers, except to move stock lots. this g 
. > « ’ I 
Vorsted Yarn . : nts. this 
\ t Che tendency tor cheap lots to dis rdadinary 
, »g appear is apparent. As they are clean ( 
emand Improves ap \ | nm 
ed up certain spinners have advance: rge 
as their prices roc. a lb. for further price 
T business This 1s necessary iS hey CE 
ales che ses Noted— : 
Sales at Higher Prices : © are compelled to pay more for wools $1.15 
Knitting Yarns Active each week. For example it is said improved 
™ Prices Firm to be impossible for a spinner of 2-50s_heathet 
rh there has been no large to buy wool today and sell at the mos \ 
movement in worsted yarns prices mills offer for this number, fors or | 
he week. a noticeable im- Which is about $2.40, although many continu 
in the volume of business Spinners are asking $2.60, as e p Ice 
d prices paid is evident. A lowest at which they can sell present show mor 
sunt of men’s wear orders for production. fair s 
. 2 nine + oO > . a . s I 
e been mr at hgures Men’s Wear Waiting 
vy 10c. than the lowest point : . ; ; OTT’ 
. . I ; oo Men’s wear demand runs largely Knit 
sever? -eks ago, when for ; . nit 
\ everal weeks ago, % 2-40s half blood, and 2-36s_ thr es 
exal 2-408 half blood sold at $2. 7 . . ' ecm 5! 
: eighths, many spinners quoting th es 
Sales 7| 2 good varn made trom ° . . ™ i <s - : ms 
; og — former up to $2.35, while orders : 
Or stock are reporte this 1 noe ' ee ECS 
So - aoe D 2-36s have been placed at $1.80 
92.15 an p2.17 ress b ) } 1 , 
oe : ; DI.S5, although isking prices rut 7 RQ 
vools manufacturers have not made ¢, © : “1 ke m 
s $1.95 on this count his trade 
xtens commitments, dealers : \ ¢ 
’ : waiting the opening of new seas 
= Q poor demand from this ; pe a , ; 
: : : : goods with e majority elay ; 
Knitting varns are display- oe ; 
aes te : intil the largest factor in the mark 
ng considerable activity at slightly ‘ ' ¢ 
aa og 7, Open hei nes This w ; 
gher prices. All trades of this class ,, 
: lem a good 1ce¢ 't prices the 
ire Ss ing interest, placing fair toe : (3% 
: . : . expec O1 goods and also 
lers, with the majority of ,, ; ( ‘ 
2 eee es this basis es they cat 
S < ) quick delive rv, others cos 
: ° AY O1 ns needed, se i m 
ruarv and March ship z ; ee r 
icturers ive so thet \ iii 
Oo a small exte ilready an ted. | 
Buyers Conservative laced varn orders to cove aed 
. “ on ot the week's busi 1eSs Mills howe 1 og 
) en for knitting qualities; Walling be ning Pi ( ) 
\ ¢ mills are purchas eving thing e. £ 
g ir several months, [Urrying the met this 
— $ not improved as ye Knitting Yarns Improve 
( spinners are so 
7 = os Whe greatest interest in the mark 
= S ) conserva ( } 1 : . 
has been the increasing demand 
vith manutacturers pla 
} ene snitting iTns \ trades are 
g ira enough nly G> 2 
1 " lAalt SIZ at S \ 
N ) ers ect ec ) tiem. ‘ my 
: met e b yrders 
( orm penings ot 1 ‘ 
immediat« delivery, Vill i sma rf ) 
On Ss eel icla ed alas “+? ; } 
‘ ' proportion specifying shipments S 
) s Nave een ci : 
on a to Mare : In many instance yr the 
0 5 ° in the sale of ; 
manufacturers receiving a quotatior O 
2-4 tewer instances otf 2-230s - } } ] 
ewe ince Oo oy , tor stock lots have endeavored nt 
S \ singie hiling ‘ 
: eee > place future contracts at the sam veat at 
t colors an ixes. ¢ : “ cs 
4 aay aah on heures. | he Sse otters ir¢ generally reret 
s buvers appear unwilling . res , 
— S appear unwil'lns refused by spinners. Prices of 2-20s yme si 
g twithstanding the fact prices 1 ter have 1 ‘ . , 
ee OW quarter, Nave been raised 5c. du mens we 
! ‘ounts are wn to actu ; ; . 4 : 
aa € dow! ) actual 4, higher prices paid for wools of can 


spinner based on current 
A ues While 


(4 
i they 
( yarn do not le 
( 
/ 


ave a larg: 


admit 
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Yarns Waiting 


‘rly chi, Fine Business Being Done Mostly 


Below Replacement Cost 


Quotations 


A itil 
nit the 
t 1 , t) 
1S t rice 
from no g 
11-Speculative 
ir yarns whet 
2 1 
) Cis 


(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 





marg r the spinner who must buy 
‘ feel prices are high 
\/ 2 hee, a Bradford System 
_ 2 é warrant them in pursuing 
- 2s t ow om 
* ; mouth method rather than -208 to 2.248 low 1% 
| rdet for their future needs. 2-208 to 2-268, %4 blood 4 
Y ) ther hand spinners refuse Pe ot FO, % Bees esr 
iF ° 2-30s to 2-328, % blood, S. A 1 50 1 ¢ 
ises to accept orders for a a aa 5s 
f : 2-828, % blood 1 60 é 
es OF ery than February at 2-208, % blood 1 —1 7 
- iotations. They feel yarn 2-268, 3% blood 170 —17 
aisha Me eats 2-328, % blood rite: te 
ce ust eventually work up ce 
- - P 2-368, % blood 1 80 ie 
replacement wool costs, ate Sh kien 
— ore wish to be in position 2-368, 14 blood 
, rders when this occurs 2-408, 14 blood 
\ rer ¢ 2 % bloo 2 40 2 
ers have professed a a Se ee : 
2-50s, fine 2 45 2 
to order ahead when a Se Oe de eae ea 
cheap price 1s quoted. 2-708, Australian serves 345 —3 
; S 


owever, will not conside 
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French System 


French Spun Merino, 


50 





60 


1 Mic! 


White 


0 
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¢ s eo oO 4 ~ 
lume on cost determined 
nin wool and tops ( 
S mk rethe sat ict 
t MNASIZE esit 
racturers Ove ~ x 
Ael mauris 
tic toreign markets 
Spinners ire holding ZS 
gether as firmly s thev « 
e cavoring to la . 
e in keeping with epla t 
S In the meantime the 
iKINe i wssible concessions 
é é le recently to 
Mood psa I 
c ) recent h 2 . I 
ik ) MS ss. kt tting 5 
vith dress good ( 
! varns making a bad 
ser counts of vat 
Q “ry. much ‘ 1 ha 
le 1u 1eS rh S OW ‘ 
i¢ ite y\ POO ess 1! 
1 ed garmen ind s 
( tor un l \ 
ed tops maket ) 
1 co rapid ( 
grades in South America 
é tland ive Vane t 
ti strong thi 
ml ely 3 1% 1 
hough s ¢ 
the b t ( 
' 
whateve 
nay have \ 
( ¢ the futur 
finite nformatio1 egare 
) cl 1 to i ( { ) 
) s ough ( 
] le mM 
me 
na 
Tops Irregular 
Fine Tops Sefter, Crossbreds 
Higher—General Noil Advance 
BosTON The top market 
the finer qualities are concern 
still iwaiting rar elopments th 
expected to occur from the heavy 
weight opening In the meanwhile 
inder the pressure of spinners and 
others ror lower prices, halt ood 
ind fine tops are 1% lower for 
VEC but as an offset to this top 
makers have advanced prices for 


36s and 40s approximately 4%. T 


grading 50s down to 36s ar¢ good 
demand 
lhe shght depression in finer \ 
not considered t be perma 


ent verything pointing to an up 
turn. The amount of fine and half 
lood wool available in the United 
States is relatively limited and 
vancing foreign markets make it 
iltogether improbable that there will 
e any material decline either in fine 


1 
WOOIS oO} 1OW 


Developments, 
the deferre 


tops 


ver, are retarded by 


‘avy-weight opening. 


classes of noils show an advance 
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Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING KNITTING 
Manufacturers Since 1864 
JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D. GOFF & SONS, :. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


73) Worsted : 
Yarns 






























-for decorating wors steds 
and woolens. 







—resist cok ors and extra 
fast shades for speeial 
requirements. 






Providence, R. L. One Madison Ave., New York 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


WN ruewess SPUD ARNG 


RAW & THROWN SILK 






| 
a Uae 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
| 
| 








CHICAGO | 
7OR KNITTING AND WEAVING e > I 
Mtsniticiinieal ies Vs Wo 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
= WOONSOCKET, R.1. 
[el {wm at To a nT SHI ADEL PIA THOMAS H. BALL MEW, NORE 4 
Ss BOSTON SELLING AGENT EVEL AND —= 
| Announcing a Aare ee. 
Brand New 5 to 10 in. Roll Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc, ||| O. J- CARON 
‘i THROWN SILK, T J 166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
| . for Wet Service—It s called Organzine, Artificial ‘Sik CHICAGO, ILL. 









~ YY 
% 


= | Ss 
S 


Note the strong pressed steel cap that seals the end wood. Best ri Harness Twine 
Let us tell you how it cuts Roll costs in two 30-38 East 33rd St. New York 


Silk Throwing Mills 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 
EEF 


és i z ”? ] @ por es es KNITTING 
The “All-Steel-Cap” Roll |||"; Se ara R YARNS ec 


Worsted and Wersted Merino 





Gray Bleached Colors Heathers 

















RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY iinneenme 
66 Maple Street Roll Department Orange, Mass. L. T. IVES CO. 
l shed Kr ies "Ne sles of 
WILLIAM RYLE & co. | | 2Priis ate eee 


381 Fourth Ave. New York == amenete _nsthactetntibont thes 


Cer. 27th Street 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Thrown Silk Yarns } | x 228%"¥A'RNs 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted Heuer 0 Spedotty _Wixtores vad Doseratioe Toros | 


Cotton and Knitting Mills ee ee Little 


— 





WEIMAR BROTHERS Star Worsted Company 


ufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS YARNS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia FITCHBURG MASS. 
> 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


are still on the average 


this time last year. 
e commodities in the 
the present time are 
re is a distinct short- 
mmodities owing to 
two of the largest 
e only been working 
month for some time 


the situation is 
Stocks are much smaller 
1 vear ago and there 

se in worsted manufac 
while the other 
manufacturing seems 
taining itself very well 
lise of substantial increase 


1 
nous 


on 


‘ight opening. Boston 
mately 1,000,000 less noils 


ago. Comparison in 





s follows: 
1922 923 
| 4 73, 5 ) 814,11 
| 548, 4 460. 6 
| Current Quotations 
Tops Noils 
4} $1.75-1.77 85-8 
eis 7 

1.3 40 





nS 





ws 
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Worsted Yarn Trade Note 
H. Ball announce that 
1, their Philadelphia office 
ted in the Jefferson Build 


g, 1015 Chestnut St., instead of 15 


\ yIT “Ft 


—_ 


where they have been 
r mat ears The New York office 

this will move to 
that time, situated 
tropolitan 23rd 
their 


Ave 


neer1 also 


rters at 
Building, 
Ave., from 


ladison 

tion at 257 Fourth 
spun Silk Easy 
foreign Competition is Hurting 
spun Silk Sales 


s little doing in the spun 


ring the week. Only 


of new business was 


U 


vas largely for immedi 
Billings hold up fairly 
the business taken in 
December, but 

! I nearly impossible in view 
prices being quoted on 

ing deliveries. 


of new 


Prices 


\rt Silk Quiet 


Litth in Market But Prices 
are Unchanged 


we 


ome 


leading producers and 
the market as quiet 
Broad silk manu- 

e taking goods in fairly 
ies, but other classes of 
loing much. The knit- 
season should be 
on are still holding off 

— material requirements. 
nufacturers are likewise 


yvnose 


putting off buying because of the un- 


certain outlook for the next few 
months. Prices are as follows 
DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached $2 
( B—I 4 
( CcC—B a 
DENIER 


Ask Excise Tax Repeal 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Repeal of th: 
excise tax on carpets and rugs and 
on hunting and shooting garments, 


riding habits and liveries was urged 
upon the Ways and Means Committee 
last week. Carey B. Quinn, of Bos- 
ton, the International 


Garment Manufac 


representing er! 
Association of 
turers, declared that the 10° tax was 
a nuisance, the equitable collection of 
which was practically impossible, and 


that it was unproductive, having re 


turned to the Government last yeat 
only $168,000 Giles Whiting, of 
New York, treasurer of the Carpet 
Manufacturers Association, advocated 


the repeal of the 5% tax on carpet 
costing more than $4.50 per sq. yd 
and on rugs more than $6 per sq. yd 
This tax is discriminatory 
the floor covering industry as, he ex 
plained, carpets and rugs subject to 
tax are used in conjunction with 
tapestries, hangings, and upholstered 
furniture that Mr 
Quinn ‘said that the majority of the 
carpet and rug manufacturers prob- 
ably would f 


bear no _ tax 


favor a sales tax if im 


posed upon all commodities. He 
expressed no doubt that they 


prefer it instead of the 


would 


income tax 


. : 
Laneaster Plant Council 
*CLINTON, Mass.—The 34 members of 

the new plant council at the Lancaster 
Mills have been elected by the employes 
and will meet shortly to 
mittee to confer with the management 
and work out a tentative plan for em 
ploye representation which will .be r 
ported to the council and management 
Five members of the council have beet 
employed in the mills more than 30 years, 
while one, a woman, has been employed 
but a year and a half. Following the 
election the plant council will select trom 
among its members, representatives to 
serve On a committee to work out with 
the management a tentative plan for em 
ployee representation and later report its 
findings to the council and the manage 
ment. 


elect a com 


Tests for Oils 
(Continued from pag 
with a drop or two of 0.01 normal acid 

If it is necessary to distinguish min 
eral from fatty acids in an oil, 
a solution of methyl orange indicating 
solution may be used. It is turned pink 
by mineral acids such as sulphuric acid, 
but is not affected by fatty acids. Methyl 
orange indicator can be prepared as fol- 
lows Dissolve one gram of methyl 
orange in distilled water and dilute with 
one liter. 

2. For determining the lubricating 
value of machine oils there are special 
types of apparatus used and most en- 
gineering colleges and some of the large 
industrial testing laboratories are 
equipped for such testing. 


39) 


acids 
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Wersted Yarns 


Office and Wilts 


Ghornton, PR. J. 





Ha! 
: Le fo 


Fine French-Spun Worsted a Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


ry 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 


BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


oes \ A A\NNtSAGANNASS NMA AMMAN UU gay Na NUNN NEARS SINS FUSE USUAL 


i EVADRGUNSRGVUUNUUULUSAUACUREYSUUSEA RU UUUOULAA GUN UUSSLOS GUTTA ATMEL 


= 
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87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 
means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection 


in the production of Woolen Yarns for the knit- 
ting and weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 





———————— ee 





The Sargent Backwasher 


and Backwash Dryer 
For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


irgent Backwasher appeals This machine gives the sliver the 
who realize the value same care that is. given. the 
| oducing the scoured wool in the first place. 


wool itl pr 

teds The Sargent Backwash Dryer 

allows of perfect temperature and 

isture control. There are no 

- ated cylinders—currents of 

heated air—not metal contact dry 
Silver 


Its many practical improve 
(evolved by Sargent 
make it the most 
method of washing 
sliver, and just the machine in _ th 
the dye house for washing 
Vigoureux and dyed tops 


THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER 
The old 


ments 
engineers ) 
up-to-date 
carded wool 


The illustration shows the two 
machines in combination, although 
the Backwash Dryer may be used 
with any make Backwasher in 
connection with card sliver or 
dyed top. 


t injure the 


slive ¥ 


toward ; l 
drying 1 pearing 


Send for furthe 


ea 


information 


Seventy-four years 
of Brush Making 


Q Seventy - four years of successful manufactur- 
ing in any line is a pretty good assurance of 


a meritorious product. 


@ Since 1849 we have beer manufacturing mill 
and machine brushes for every textile require- 


ment. 


@ And this record is but the foundation upon 
which we plan to build an even more suc- 


cessful future. 


But doesn't it warrant your investigating right 
now the reason for this long continued and 
increasing popularity of Mason 


constantly 
Brushes? 


4 A trial order will tell the story. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O'’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 


WORCESTER, MASS 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 
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Freight Address: Cerai St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 











Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions ae and sold on commissio 
si gnments solicite 


268-272 Summer Street 


January 2 


| 


Philadelphia Wool Scourmg and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phils. 


: tin. 9 » M: 














FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., inc. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Summer St., BOSTON 


JAY EM BEE | 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


SPOOLS _ essere 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


For All Shipping and Packing Purposes 
J. MORRIS BROWN 


6 Leveringten Ave., 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc. 


PALMER,MASS 






SU UTA AALETANTUEN ALETL 


THE “MURDOCK” 


suuemmummemnnemrrmummameremneeeeaeeereeemueantite 





Spindles fully equipped 2 


with the FS 
Murdock Bobbin Holders E 


in the perfection of your goods 


Keep Your 


FRANKLIN © 
MASS. = 


Murdock & Geb Co., 


TANLADNNANMM ENA NT ANTENA I nninn is 





Telephone Main 3593 Mstablished 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old Seuth Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks: Copyrights 
Special Attention te Textile Invention 











Mus Spinning and Twisting Tapes} 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantewn, Philadelphia 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 


140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 











SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS 
Manufacturers ef 

REWORKED WOOL 
Also Custom Carbonizing and Pickiss 


Sales Office: Boston, Mase} 
(Chelsea Station 











Hallowell, Jones & Donal 
FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC | 
252 Summer Street 


BOSTON 


——— 
ON 
BALLARD 


tracting | 


Room 








OLIVER L. 
Boiler Room Engineering & ¢ 
Dismantle and Remodel your ! 
Increase the efficiency from 

depends on your condit 


% 


il 


self 
ecislty | 


Rigging, Erecting, Furnace W conf 
85 Years’ Experience all kinds Bollers | 

P. O. Box 154, Charlotte 
ene 


$$ 





[al 


[ 


Mi 





I]. 
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seaeeeiaieieil AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 


ENTWISTLE)| 2%. he ree tae 
s LIMITED 
- EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, ae 
ez Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and HAMILTON, CANADA I 


arvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


* : sa Will not stain the finest fabric 
: " " Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 
~ , NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY : : 
BEAM : For full particulars apply to Textile Enginee rs 
Line at Sid HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
W ARPERS 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. | We dslea, smervin 
— _— SORRELL ' {= construction and com- 


pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 





are daily reducing | 
. . | 

. ‘ Pe . e 

costs and increasing | Textile 


profits for the hun- 


ee | and 
dreds of manufac- Kniitin 
turers using them. |} Jy pt ise Cr rer | . . 
| ag LARGEST LINE: BUTLT AN LSA? Mill Machinery 


: : ECONOMY BALER .. DEPT, J. : e 
eee ; \OMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN sideabaceb bheh he laei 








Hamilton, Office: 
cations Meanie’ THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


there is no trouble 





due to slack ends, 


dropped ends or 
failure to stop mo- 
tion. Why not write 


us for the details? Ge TRE. 








Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


sirch Brothers 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. Jae 
TOR OF “ CORONATION ” CONTINUOUS CRAB- 
BING. CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE 
END SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





Montreal Office: 
ROOM 406 


BIRCE TREE. McGill Bldg. 











Ball Warpers Doubling Machines J. J. REUTLINGER 


| : , 160 FIFTH AVE. + MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
| Beam Warpers Expansion Combs Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
| Beaming Machines reels FALSE REED WIRES 





| 
Balling Machines Card Grinders Hard Paper Spools and Quills | 





le ee Pat. and 
Pat. applied 

® ®” for 
THE FOXBORO AUTOMATI 


TEMPERATURE RECORDER-CON 
TROLLER is invaluable for dyeing 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste} | (i'w. HusiGal Soe 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
T. F ENTWISTLE COMPANY Reliable Graders of HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


it stabli d 1886 ncorporated 1901 7 

: ag WOOLEN RAGS 

| F. B. KENNEY, Pres 

c Indicating and Recording 

LOWELL es zs MASS. mometers Pressure a! Liqu 

Level Gauges and Tachometers are 

built for Textile Mill service 
Write to Dept AT for Bulletins 


The Foxboro @ ae 
Foxboro, Mass., 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 








a The W. L. Locser Co. M. Salter & Sons 


“Count on Me”’ Buffalo, N. Y. WOOLEN RAGS fi 0 
side ins re : Careful Graders of Graded to suit requirements OXBOR 
WOOLEN RAGS THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY"! 


Chelsea, Mass. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL | 


AND IRON 


|| DELAINES--LINSEYS 





in Narrow Fabric 


World’s Largest Specialist | 



















8 Looms 
For Eve Build P | 
Lasting pocorn — || Built to meet your individu! 
niversal t fall dows ym the THE WILSON COMPANY requirements 


~~ al pase ay a gga Beer ace ir te \ _ferlrumediate Shipment from Stock 


Ste eat-treated gears ae part 
a ' 


Building Department Our Engineers are at your servic 
| 








7 geable whee make unusua Bars Boller Fittings Greenville, a. S ER Wea r 
Te ee Ye nting ‘ hapes Steel for Concrete FLeTren , 
Let \ . Structurals _ Reinforcing Branch Office, 213 Latta Arcade 
th your counting problems Rails Tool Steel Charlotte, N. C Formerly Schaum & Ublinger 
a the ° Plates Alloy Steel eileen ond St 
Precision Machine Co. Sheets Floor Plates : Glenwood Ave. and 2nd * 
5 Ch S Milwauk W Rivets Safety Trende Complete Line of Mill Supplies Philadelphia 
415 Chestnut St. Milwaukee, Wis Bolts Babbitt Metal Also 
Nails Small Tools a 





Tubes Machine Tools 
Write r the R 4 : 
Tent Un Tee ete ee een ee ae Maple Flooring |S THES 


_ . sen (hdiin tc oala » Immediate Lice } 
Lary TORTABLE ELEVATORS |. a er Factory Flooring 


















- i r2i Rives Bs ao and Piste Work of ail Kinds i ||] Write us teday fer full in! forme | 
Send for Bulletin No. T. W. eee Sen! Yeanemencs Twas ' te sizes and grades, alse d- — | 
REVOLVATOR CoO., 5 ae CONLEY Reked tN aa im any quantity, ** 


wood ce 
317 Garfield Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. , sa oe . Ws Roe . = General Offices, cited gh, Pa. | . see meer Cyicag* 
a ———— 
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RaGs. SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 








ve ing recently and O4 bales yf clips 
4 . ~ «6 ‘ s : I 
Fibres and Rags 
M cE - U ce Is Waste Contracts Completed 
Yovinge wards \Wool : i tae ae 
> \OOl WasStCs af&e It bu 
— irchasing is slow raders 
, E ; 
’ . . viking around for cheap parcels 
softs and Cloth at Highest Prices ee as 3 
; : Wastes an are 1] linge conside 
for Months—White Lap 1 
ficulty in covering ( ) 
Waste Strong odities. Prices e 
e wool industry is nchange wit] 
\\ 1 it s said tha Val enadency hnanttest VII S 
expect te YUN ys recle t bec t \ 
ut { olding ( buvi oO ea4©rs nt ( o 
t Walt for more | Wastes [01 Ne ( y24 18 10 
it ( regarding the c MET Son } ses ] 
prospects that will be eu i1¢ Wastes » 
by the end of the month by for several vears ve t o 
ving of the heavy-weight this y by nds t ( 
or the tall season of 1924. ow \s a Case In point, fing 
den dark-colored ma wing may be el \ 
are lolly better and the re 1S YO Ss! 15 secul e.« it 
rable processing of dark this year a bid of $1.22-27 t 
‘ stocks a worsteds. clips, ecure Ms material ( ice \ 
is rag, some ot the worsted p wing 1s quoted 5 
ne re-dved t fast shades \ vastes since thr s 
ig market is doing much r have enjoyed a fairly subs | 
encountering, as it 1s, a broader business, with the de 1¢ eering 
It is not so necessarv as. so! t tron fink carnets Oo 
s to carry large quantities of hreads. (Good-sized quai 
iterials f which there was tities of fine garnets are held in stock 
nanufacturine demand. The but a large deman I <nitti 
m on the whole is much more interests is anticipated le nga 
using if manufacturing condi- future and these materials ought t 
In some OT the largest r¢ worked sell for S1T.00 per lb or better | 11 
plants In the countrv are to be colored threads are being pl “Ke d ) 
rstood as forecasting in general here and there whenever offered 
future for the next few months. concessions These commodities a 
\1 ] e 1 1 1 } 
\ 1 softs have now broken relatively very cheap Card wastes 
igh ge. and rough cloth is quoted are improving — slightly and — the 
than 2c. a pound. Rag im- choicer grades of colored woolen 
ire beginning to show an in- cards have been traded in-— more 
no less than 643 bales arriv- actively since the first of the vear 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
Worsted 
W $ $ Dark 
Light 2 
| n ¢ ‘ Prow »g 
Blue } 
\ t Dinas Black g 
e Don 2— 1.2 Flannels 
| White Worst Blue 6 
: ,: Blac 1 
a 69 - Greer 6 7 
. mi 72 7 Light 
\ sun 8 S let 
Colorea ‘Woreted— Women’s Wear Clips 
— 4g Sereee 
| I ‘ i 
fy) “ Plue 
i : : Black 7 
Brown 
w 
: Greer 
Lig 
e W 50— .55 é 
W 33— .35 Old Woolen Rags 
ré 8 0 Me 
8 ) aT 7 
Fine light 
Reworked Wool ( 
I 
| -_ 
26—2 
—o4 I ack 
Skirted Cloths 
S 1 Worsteds— 





DOBBINS 
SOAP MFG. 





COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textiie Manufacturers 


| 


ieceideiaiiiadal 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, Inc. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An organization experienced in 
TIONS and CHEMICAL 
ing, washing, scouring 


goods and textile problems in 








Drives Home the Principle: 


“Make So Much; Earn So, Much’ 


In principle, you operate that way whether or not you 


use counters. 


° ma os = 
operators take it for granted; its more,or less in mind. 


—_—— 


| eel . . ° ° ;°(? -~. o 
But you put more incentive in daily work,’ ilgyou,"iet “production 


register on counters, and pay by the record. the operator. makes 


—and sees. 


ind equipped 


CONTROL 
irregularities 
general 





You mean to pay,by production; your 


ANALYSES, INVESTIGA 
involving boil-off, chemik 
in dyeing Blemishes in finished 
Phone Spruce SS1S 


to handle 
OF PROCESSES, 
and stains 


————_ 


_————< =e «= 


COUNTERS 


keep the fact in front of the operator, that he faces the opportun- 


ity to increase his pay—to the exact extent he increases, his out- 


put. 


soon means higher figures; more money for everyone. }! 


The Hank Counter at 
measures the product of Spin- 
Draw- 


ing, Ring Frames, Mules and 


right 


ning Frames, Roving, 


any machine where material 


passes out through rollers. 
geared to 


! 
is usually measure 


in hanks of 840 yards 


Counter 


each; it indicate 


in hanks and tenths of a hank up to 
s r is I ) 1 hgures, oO 
1,000 Reads in plat yur I 

prouble to read it right; no disputes 


The Veeder booklet shows the developments of many years of count 


making for the textile industry; copy free to any mill man or engine 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


The figures of the counter mean money tos him, and that 





, 


36 Sargeant St 


Hartf 
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NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK 


OB 





For the production of 


Fast and Bright Shades on 


HEN diazotized and developed with 
National Developer DB, full, rich, 
blacks are obtained while with National 
Developer B it yields Navy to Blue-Black 


shades. 


National Diazine Black OB is especially rec- 
ommended for dyeing fast shades of black on 
Mercerized or Plain cotton hosiery, either in 
the drum or other type of dyeing machine. 


It is a “National” Dye—it is dependable. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


Cotton 


“NATIONAL DYES 


FOR COTTON 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS | 





Textile Chemicals 
Slightly Firmer 


Potash and Soda Compounds 
More Active—Permangan- 
ate a Weak Feature 

general list of chemicals find- 
tilization in the textile industry 
more activity this week at 
better prices. Advances are 
numerous than declines and the 
figure covering 25 representa- 
hemicals is up approximately 

r the week. Among the textile 
emicals showing an advance are 
pot carbonate as well as the caus- 
»tash bichromate, soda sulphide, 
acid and_ tartaric acid. 

noted in the prussiates 
soda hydrosulphite and 
nganate of potash. This latter 
lity is the weakest on the list. 
estic producers are cutting prices 


S afr 


ash, 


competition from imports. It 
quoted 14-I5c. as compared 
isc. at the beginning of 1923, 
1922 and 7oc. in 1921. Dur- 
war it sold as high as $6.00 


Bleach Improves 


situation in bleaching ma- 
ind alkalies shows improve- 
lhe firmer attitude is evident 
eS maintaining their recent 
cs. Bleaching powder is steady 
oc. and liquid chlorine’ in 
firm at 44c. Contract 


in soda ash is good and it 


rs 1S 
that approximately go% of 
irs deliveries are already on 

ks for this year. Light ash, 

S%, 1S quoted $1.25, in bags, 

$1.38, and in barrels, $1.63. Con- 
ice tor solid caustic, basis 76% 
per 100 Ibs. 
ks lhe group 
irly firm with nitric acid 36- 
44oc, the same price as a 

go but comparable with 5'4c. 
beginning of 1922 and 6c. at 
nning of 1921. Sulphuric acid 
ree is firm at $15 per ton as 
ed with $14.50 a year ago, $17 
nd $21 in 1g21. The organic 
re rather with com- 
trom imported materials less 


in carload lots 


mineral acid 


inactive 


ts, oils and greases there is a 
improved demand, Turkey 
ilone showing a decline for 
of Voc. per lb. in the 60% 
Red oil, whether distilled or 


l, sells 


between 8 and ge. 
ng upon quantities purchased. 
ed olive is quoted $1.10-20 in 
rrels. Palm oil is in more 
lemand, Lagos selling in bulk 
lly under 8c. The prospect 
ps seems better as the process- 

finishing end of the cotton 


is showing little 


some 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Acetone 

Alum Sulpha ( 
Iron Free 

Alum Amm a Lu 
Potash, Lump 
Ammonia Sa whi 

Dleach powder, per 
works, drums 


Blue Stone 
Calcium Arsenate 


Chlorine Liquid Cylir 


Tanks 


Copperas, tor 


Cream of Tartar, tect 


Epsom Salts 





Formaldehyde 
Glauber Salts 100 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbl 
extra 
Cans 
Yellow Crude 
Hydrosulphite Cor 


Lead—Brown acetate 


White (crystals) 


Permanganaté tec! 


Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite, 35% 
Nitrite 
Phosphate (Comm 


Prussiate, yellow 


Sulphide, 60% fuse 


Acetic, 28% per 100 


Formic, 85% 


Lactic, 22% 


Muriatic, 18 deg. per 


in tank cars 


Nitri 6 @ 42 deg. p 


Oxalic 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. pe 
tank irs 


Tarta 


Amn 


Borax, 





powdered bbls 
P tash A al a} 
Caustic 88-92 





Natural Dy 
Fust Solid 
Liquid 1 deg 


Gambier, liquid 9 
Hematine Crystal 4 
Hypernik Ext 6 eg i 

shade 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood hig 

Extract, liquid, Ll deg 

Crystal ‘ 
Osage Orange Extract 

degs 
Osage Orange crystals 
Quercitron, Extract | 2 
Suma Ext dom., reé 

degs 

Extract stainless 

Tannic acid, technical 
Dyestuffs Intermediates 


Alpha Naphtt 


Alpha Naphthylar 


es and Tannins 


Aniline Oil 
Salt 
Beta Naphthol ib] j 
Technical 
Dimethylar é 
Metaphenylene Dian 
Paranitraniline 
Oils and Soaps 
Ca Oo No 
Olive Oil lenatured ga 
Foots 
Req oil, It 
Stearic Aci t I e 
Turkey Red Oil al 


Adhesive and Sizing 
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Materials 





Dyes and Dyestuffs 
Moving Slowly 


Market Awaiting Developments 
in Wool and Cotton 
Manufacturing 
\ shght improvement is noted in 
coal tar 
crudes and intermediates but export 


little better although 


1e domestic demand for 
business is very 
manutacturers teel that so far as 
Japan is concerned German compe- 
tition is not likely to be effective as 
Phenol 


market and 


against American producers 


is the strong spot in the 
benzol has been doing better, a larger 


demand reducing stocks in recent 


weeks inactive. 


\nthracene is quite 
lhe entire line of coal tar acids and 
intermediates 1s well below last vear’s 
level at this 


pt Ice 


apparently awaiting a 


time Chey are 
much _ better 
demand for the finished dvestuffs as 
well as an improvement in the export 


Situation 


lhe industry for finished colors is 


awaiting improved demand 


which is to be expected in the not 


textile 


far distant future unless cotton and 


manutacturine should’ have a 


very abnormal vear 


wool 
The many diffi- 
culties in the way of development of 
have 


industry 


in American dye now 


been surmounted = and \merican 
manufacturers are able to compete, 
dye with dye, with the best makers 
tf the world New dyes are con- 


stantly being developed and one im- 


portant announces the re 


concer 
sumption of the manufacture of mala- 
chite green crystals. Dye imports are 
not formidabie, the amount for De- 
cember being 202,704 pounds as com- 
pared with a monthly average import 
tor 1923 of 219,000 pounds, valued 
at approximately pound. 


In December the usual assortment of 


$1.03 per 


indanthrenes, helindrones and alizar- 
ines arrived, Germany being responsi- 
ble for 68% of the total and Switzer- 
1470. 


Natural dyestuffs are rather softer 


land for 


this week, a decline of $1.00 per ton 

in logwood and fractional declines in 

cutch and persian being re- 
The market as a 

judged by its index figure is up 12% 


berry 
Ce rded whole, 
year ago. The 
various extracts are not likely to 1m- 
prove much until the demand from the 


as compared with a 


textile industry assumes a _ larger 
volume Cotton printing seems to 
} 


little and demand 
from wool manufacturers is likely to 
improve on the placing of orders for 
fall fabrics at the close of the month. 


be picking up a 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The L. B. Fortner Co., 102 Pearl 
St., Boston, and 235 Dock St., Phil- 
adelphia, announce the association 
with them of Charles C. Young, for- 
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Tower Permanence 


Invest in a Caldwell Structural Tower and you 
have the permanence of a skyscraper. It will serve 
you without depreciation and the need of costly re- 
pairs for a lifetime. 


The same latticed steel construction used in sky- 
scrapers and bridges—the highest type of steel con- 
struction known—is used in this tower. It is desig- 
nated by engineers and constructed according to 
engineering principles. It is the tower for those 
who realize the economy of a permanent investment. 


Send for Catalog 


W. E. Caldwell Co. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Woop TANKS 
AND VATS 


ROUND OR RECTANGULAR 
For Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Water Storage 


‘““EAGLE”’ TANKS ARE ‘“‘QUALITY’’ TANKS 


We also furnish Lining, Tie Rods, Nuts and 
Washers, made of Monel Metal 


Write for Prices 


EAGLE TANK CO. 


2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SSS ! VUQUUUUENUONTUNUERUOUUDOURNUAEDEAU UES CUTE ONL EET EAUAA HED UNUALEAUG AEGEAN ANNAN NT 


AMOS H. “HALL & SONS 


Established 1868 


CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 
Tubs and Tanks of ail kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 
2915-2933 North Second St. 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


emma 
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F. SCHLICHTER CO. 


10 SOUTH 18th STREET 
PHILA., PA. 
Factory: NORRISTOWN, PA. 


— Tanks = 
w VATS 5S 


All Kinds for 
DYERS, BLEACHERS 
avd WATER STORAGE 














| > Trucks for Yarn Dryers 
a tl and Dye Houses 

14 that t w = a 

uh me eee “be st Rultes 's 


“me Trucks are the kine you need 


as ~ +4 tried w y vused. Tell me y on 

a Ww oes wil — ll you abeut the truck that 
on WS FRANK BAILEY 
Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 


[ WORKS AT BRADDOCK. P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO., N. J. 
Sey TT 


solution of 


gumneneravarevenrnnuvaenaccsnannecsnneagannevenesvussneceenenyyoneevveneeyrnacervnnerenereyrreeereronervnenecernennneenecreveeseveerearoensrrvvenyseverrovonernsenenerenneryneemnracnerrneernaenei rr = 


| CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. | 


Formerly C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 
Aniline Colors, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


135 Oliver Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland 





rm 
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TURKEY RED OIL 
YELLOW PRUSSIATE SODA 


99 John St. 








January 2 





LIQUID SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


HYDROSULPHITE EQUIPMENT 


We have developed a process for making a concentrated 
Sodium Hydrosulphite from Liquid 
Sulphur Dioxide at a much lower cost than by processes 
heretofore used. We are prepared to demonstrate this 


VIRGINIA SMELTING Co. 


C. W. Johnston, Mgr. 


F. A. Eustis, Sec 
131 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


POVVUOUVTULTHVOTREVTTOTUTOTTWVLUOUTSLLUUURULLLUOTUUNDUOTUPUTTUOUEGOVCONUUUTUUNU TOO TUDT TUT MTU TUTTO ARROERREPeEELLEeL ULLAL ULL LLeee COLL LoL LGR > 


Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Bright chrome colors tast to scouring, ete. Specialize in practical substitutes 
for pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gumis and Sizes 


BRANCHES 43 South Second Street 
a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 








| 


PENETROL eo. | 
| 
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HERRICK & VOIGT ‘° 


TARTAR EMETIC 
New York | 


This is the fan that’ dries 


the cloth in the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 Binford St. Boston, Mass. 
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“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.’’ 





Report of large 
| Eastern Mill after 
investigation. 
|’ ow the importance of these 
cl for the better! They in- 
the sales value of your goods. 
| And you may have them too by ad- 
| just your Kier Boil formula to 
} ynci 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


J Gwies JETEAcEnT (G. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





NEUIRASOL 


V-75 
for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 
No Soap 


No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 
Free Winding 


Quick Stripping 





We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 
servation. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 
41 Park Row New York 


OILS 


A Complete line for use on Wor- 
sted, Wool, Cotton and Silk 


STEPHENSON 
OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


Office 3157 Kensington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—SOAPS 


Save in Freight by using 
WILTS VENEER 
PACKING CASES 


They are lighter and strenger, made 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Sheoks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 











in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar preof, water- 
Proo! and clean. 


Write for ices and les. 
Conving ina sales oe gl 
WILTS VENEER CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemiecals— Continued 


merly manager at Boston for the 


Bayer Company and at Providenc 
for the National Aniline & Chemical 


Co. 


OBITUARY 





Richard Barlow 

Richard Barlow, formerly agent 
the Pacific Mills Print Works, Law 
rence, Mass., 
who held that office for many years 
previously, died Jan. 21 at his home 
492 Lowell St. He retired from tl 
textile industry several years ag 
devoting his time since then to | 
holdings. Born in Lawrence: 
67 vears ago, Mr. Barlow entered th: 
employ of the Pacific Mill Corp. a 
\fter serving his ap 
worked in 


succeeding his father 


realty 


an early age. 
prenticeship, he 


offices at the plant until he reached 


the highest office when it was sut 
rendered by his father. 





George Herbert Clark 

Herbert Clark, Richmond 
x. I. an organizer of the Columbi 
Narrow Fabrics Co., of Shamrocl 
R. I., died Jan. 17 at the age of 77 
Mr. Clark became associated with hi 
father in the textile business at th 
age of.18 years. In 1885 bought his 
father’s old mill and started to manu 
yarn. 


(,eorge 


facture cotton Sixteen yeat 


later, in 1901, he was active in th 
Columbia Ci 
which business was first started 


and later moved to Sham 


organizing of the 


Prov ide mce, 
rock. he 
porated with 
and his two 


early concern was incot 
Mr. Clark, president; 


sons, George P. and 


Henry G. as treasurer ‘and secretary, 
re spectively. 





[ Business News 





Changes in McClave-Brooks 
Sales Organization 

The McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, 
Pa., maker of McClave grates, stokers 
and other combustion equipment, at 
nounces the following changes in theit 
sales organization, to take effect Feb. 1 

The branch office in St. Paul, which 
has heretofore been under the supervisio1 
of the Chicago branch office, will become 
the Northwestern District Office. The 
northern half of Wisconsin and_ the 
northern peninsula of Michigan will b 
included in the territery of this offices 
L. A. Picha will be the St. Faul man 
ager. J. C. Sanders, who has been in 
charge of the southern territory 
the past two years, will become Mar 
ager of the Western District Offic: 
Chicago \ J Frett will continue as 
assistant manaver ot th Chicago 
oftice. 
the man 


Distt ict 


B. L.. Sanders will assume 
agership of the Southern 
Oifice at Greenville, S. C. 

Sales in the state of Kentucky will 
under the jurisdiction of 
the Southwestern District Office at 
Memphis, where D. G. Counts is 
manager. 

E. G. Whitmore, formerly in charge 
of the engineering and designing de- 
partments in the McClave-Brooks 
plant at Scranton, will 


now come 


become dis 


various 


Honeco Products Become Part 
of American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Line 


\ Cal Scl 1 w 
al 1 
\ Kau Cla Wis 
| h ti 
\ Ne ind ( 
A I i d in 
b d icil ( 
1 inufacturin 
\n 1 Schaet \ Budenbe 
‘ N. \ 
| i i s tha 
t Cas 
un s th 
, it le ' 
enable wore complete sery 
ice to those plants wherein the stud 
ratut n manu 
‘ 1 1 ss€S is a tal fact 


Firth-Smith Co. Add Motor 
Department 


A textile bran the Champion Ele¢ 
ric Company has been established by 
Firth-Smith Ci 200 Devonshire St 

Mass., pecializis g electric 

for individual rroup drives 

n textile mills. The Champion Electri 
Company have manufactured Champion 
Motor many vear©rs, de 

loping the r ust the fine line o 
lac] hicl c manutacture 

d ( i id group 
drive hese n I iV elf{-cleaning 
and seli-cooling features that are par 
ticularly desirable for textile mills An 
interesting booklet giving information on 


the design, construction and perf 
of these motors has been issue 





C. Bensinger Co. Birthday 


C. Bensinger Co., New York, will cel 
brate its 15th birthda Feb. 15 Asa 
fact their histor date back 
iving been established in 1887, 
is 15 vea that they began 
call r telegraph cable 

code Prior to that time the company 
ad been known as the manufacturer of 
he Bensinger Rapid Duplicator Cheir 


code distributors has shown 





New Office for Chester I. 
Campbell 
Chester I. Campbell 
r of the Textile Exhibitors’ Associa- 


secretary-treas 


unmnounces the removal of his or 
ition, after having been 23 years 
al Park Square, Boston, Mass., to the 
Square Building in that city. 
Big Chicago Wool Sale 
Boston, Mass he local office of 
e Bureau of Markets, U. S Depart 
ment of Agriculture, reports the sak 


in Chicago to manufacturers of nearly 
[ Montana 


s ranging from 51 to 52c. 


O00 OOO Ibs ot onsigned 
ol at price 
the sale was 


Wool Ware- 


Is reports d locally that 
National 


house & storage Cr 


1 1 1 
nade by the 





Upsetting Precedent 


Established custom 
and long-used meth- 
ods respect, 
but, frequently, im- 
provements in meth- 
ods or materials which 
make possible greater 
efficiency and higher 
quality products are 
overlooked. 

It is significant that 
textile mills in increas- 
ing numbers are turn- 
ing to the use of the 
special purpose alka- 
lies. 


WyandotteSTextile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 

This proves the 
claim made again and 
again for these special 
alkalies — that they 
do their work quicker 
and more easily; that 
they produce a softer 
texture; that colors 
come out brighter 
and clearer; that the 
better condition of the 
fibres gives a_ better 
quality appearance to 
fabrics. 

You might be told 
many timesaboutthese 
facts and never be con- 
vinced. But an order 
on your supply house 
will prove their truth 
to your complete satis- 
faction. 


“Wyandotte” 


= Comet Cat 






deserve 










































Should the 
| proof fail the 
trial will cost 
you nothing. 
Could any- 
thing be more 
son fair to you? 

ee 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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CUSTOM 
SPINNING 


of wool yarns 


Custom Service 





} rices con- 
h high grade WwW yrk. 


T 
t 
lirect rail connection, sid- 


| 
vest possible 





ings, mill tracks and every facility ‘ 
undling material, prompt Eagle Woolen Mills 
Oe. Hughesville, Pa. 
High grade work in 
Wool Waste Baker & Gilmore, Owners 
Sorting Dusting 
Grading Garnetting 





Carding 
Picking 


scouring 
7 : 
Burring 


Opecial attention given to 


~ CARBONIZING 
ii Waal «~< Noelle «<< Rae 


Ph Riverina Mills 
Medford Hillside Mass. 


_ Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 


ae : upon application by mail or telephone to 
Lge? &. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
i Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
\/ f 205 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF 
WHAVING IN COTTON MILL Position wanted 
by a man with wide experience on all grades of 

ton goods Worked in some of the best mills 

New England Could take position at short 
Good recommendations 
O. B. 6835, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

















- ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR ASST 
DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted 
by man 25 years of age, American married 


Worked on all classes of woolen goods. Good 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, Worked on all 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. “0. B. 802, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Winding in every form, single and multiple. 
OVERSEER OF TWISTING. GASSING, SPOOL- 


ING, OR WINDING IN COTTON MILL. Position 
wanted by man 36. years of age, English, married, 
Worked on coarse, fine and medium counts. 
Familjar with al] English makes of machinery; 
also Fales & Jenks, and Potter & Johnson. Good 


recommendations 
O. B. 8027, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Merrisville, Bucks Co, Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


EXECUTIVE (AGT. OR TREAS.) OF HOSIERY 
PLANT, COTTON YARN OR COTTON CLOTH 
MILL Position wanted by man 50 years of age. 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, hosiery and underwear Familiar 
with all makes of machinery used in hosiery and 
cotton manufacturing Good recommendations. 
O B. 8028, Textile World, Boston, Mass 














ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN 
WORSTED MILL Position wanted by man 27 
years of age, American, single. Worked on all 
classes of woolen and worsted goods. Good recom- 
mendations. 

0. B. 8031, 


WOOLEN OR 


WINDING— QUILLING — CONING 


Extra Facilities for Reeling 


Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL Position wanted by man 33 
years of age, German, married Worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, especially 
bolivias and pile fabrics Familiar with all 


Cotton. Worsted. Artificial Sik 


Quiller Warps Cops Cones Tubes makes of finishing machinery Good recommenda- 
O. B. 8032, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
e 
ew System Lextiie COMPANY | vem csc iw woes wm 
Position wanted by man 27 years of age, Ameri- 


ran, single Worked on satinetts, all worsteds 


27 MASON STREE1 PAWTUCKET, R. I. and woolens. Familiar with all makes of 
machinery Good recommendations 
ae tS O. B. 80338, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





COMMISSION SPINNING SOLICITED | 
SPECIALISTS IN WOOLEN KNITTING YARNS 


THE DUNHAM MILLS, INC., Poquonock, Conn. 










COMMISSION WEA\ ING 


All kinds of plain and fanx 
Wear and Dress Goods wo. 


commission. 
E. J. HYLAN TEXTILI oO | 


Lowell, Mass. | 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 
MAANEXIT M®INNING CO. 
Websrer, Mass. | 





COTTON YARN SALESMAN 


Thoroughly experienced on mediun nd 
counts, plain and mercerized yarns. now 
for engagement n territory around G t 
York and lower New England. Drawing 


rN 
or salary basis only, 


Addr 






s Adv. 237. Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., N. Y 











Position Wanted as Superintendent 
or Asst. Superintendent 


By voung in 34 yrs. of age, nm 
woolen 1 experience Thoroughly 
manufact ft medium and low 
and en's wear Experienced finishe 
Address Ad 246 Textile W 


Avenut 





Position Wanted 
Man of 36—Single—Knowles Loom Fixe 


First class Mechanic and Practical 
signer on Men’s wear and dress goods 
Address Adv. 247, Textile W 
334 Fourth Ave., New \ 











FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MAN 
wishes position 


With reliable concern Capable of king 
charge of hosiery plant, Thoroug ¢ 
ienced on all types of machines a 

of styles 


Address Adv. 227, Textile World 
334 Fourth Avenue, New h 


_ 


BOSS SHEARER 


Experienced on Plushes and Mo- 
hair design work seeks situation. 


_ Address Adv. 220, Textile Vorld_ 


334 Fourth Ave., New } 






Young Man (25 years) with a num! of years 
experience as Assistant Designer Superit: 
tendent in Woolens and Worsteds m on 


Stock to Finished Piece desires to 
tion. PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 


SCHOUL 


GRADUATE. References. 
Address Ad 400 Textile 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philade} 
ee 
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The Textile Forecast 
“NHOSE who may be accepted as author 
ties on the outlook for general business, 
including the leading economic research 
izations, are unanimously of the opinion 
od business may be looked for confi- 
lently during the first six months, at least, 
1924, and one of the latter defines the 
expected degree of prosperity as normal, or 


| 
| 


pre-war. 

| lhe course of trade in staple lines of textiles 
cannot vary widely from that of general busi- 
ness; therefore, despite the fact that textiles 
erage higher in price than most other com 
modities as the result of high raw material 
and despite considerable uncertainty 
surrounding the future course of the latter, ve 
forecast with considerable confidence a normal 
consuming demand and a widening of the pres- 


pric es, 





ent narrow, and in some cases negative, margin 
between the prices of raw materials and the 
mill prices of their manufactures 


J} 


* K 


* 

Let the Tariff Alone! 

N |, THOUGH the inadequacy of existing 
tariff rates upon many lines of textiles, 
and the unjustifiably high rates upon 

‘rossbred wools, have been noted frequently 
in these columns since the 

Fordney-McCumber law, and have been dem- 

stated at serious cost to domestic manu- 
facturers during the past year, attempts to 
reopen the tariff question for amendment by 
he present Congress are to be deplored. The 
fect of the defects of the present law is 
preferable to the uncertainty that would sur- 
und tariff tinkering as long as balance of 
wer in the Senate is controlled by a group 
t radicals unfriendly to adequate protection 
lomestic industry. It is much safer to 
wait the result of the presidential election 
nd the probable return by the electorate of 

— a larger percentage of congressmen of both 

leading parties who can be depended upon by 

th industry and agriculture for constructive 
ind sound legislation. 


passage of the 


1 


\ 


oF * * 

cael Employer and Employe 

HE adage, “ No news is good news,” 

ipplies peculiarly well to the situation 
Mo- n employer-employe relations during the 
- st closed. It is encouraging to note 
on that tendency to regard employe service 
— pI new toys heritages of the war —is 
cal isappearing and that instead the whole sub- 
baer ect industrial relations is being viewed in 
sonnet S r light, namely, as a phase of manu- 


at least as important as the tech- 
production. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


With this saner viewpoint has come a crys 
tallization of thought on the problem of the 
real endpoint of these plans. Particularly does 
this apply to employe representation. Several 
important mills have developed varying forms 
but each new plan has been honestly conceived 
and introduced so that neither employes nor 
outsiders could interpret the move as a trend 
toward rearrangement of management responsi 
bility. Instead, the methods are 
ward one end- 


shaped to 
-the provision of an orderly 
channel for mutual interchange of reactions 


* 


A Notable Anniversary 
HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the es 
tablishment of the mercerizing 
in this country on a commercial basis, 
lat is celebrated in this 
‘f its early history, is worthy of a more formal 


recognition. The reminiscences of the pioneers 


who courageously launched this new process, 
and who had placed it upon a firm footing in 
1898, show that they 


sibilities for themselves and the textile industry, 


had visualized large pos 


but their vision could not encompass its pres 

ent scope and importance. From 1898 to 1904 

it was estimated that 34,000,000 pounds ot 

cotton yarn had been mercerized, or an annual 
| 


average of 6.800.000 pounds In 1919. ac 


‘ording to estimates based upon the U. S$ 
census figures, consumption of mercerized 
yarns was over 5 ) OOO OOO pounds loday 


the annual capacity of the largest yarn met 
shift 
1. — y 

latter amount. Un 
fortunately no figures are available for 
mercerizing, but it 


cerizing plant in the country on a single 
basis is nearly half of the 
piece 
aggregates hundreds ot 
millions of yards annually and represents as 
broad a variety of utility as yarn mercerizing 
* . * 


The Mechanical Department 
SIGNIFICANT and important develop 
ment in textile mill operation is the 
larger part played by the mechanical 

Its status today is far different 


department. 
from that of a few years ago, when the engi 
neer and master mechanic were looked upon 
as something apart 
units. We now have the mechanical super 
intendent in charge of power and repair work, 
as well as many other plant activities, and, like 
the manufacturing superintendents, 
his department at a profit. 

The heat 
steam and power wastes located and corrected ; 
more economical methods 
adopted ; better lighting of work obtained ; ac 
cident and fire prevention methods improved ; 
and solutions found to numerous problems that 


from the manufacturing 


operating 


balance of mills is scrutinized; 


material-handling 


only wide-awake men of engineering training 
can handle. 
substituting inspection and maintenance work 
for much of the old-time repair work, with 
its enforced idleness of machines and work- 
ers, and unbalancing of production. 

The possibilities of service from the mechan- 
ical department have not been exhausted and 
its personnel will measure up to them in pro 
portion to the recognition accorded by the in- 
dustry. 
of the mill construction developments of 1923 
included new buildings to provide adequate 
facilities for its equipment and activities 


Other savings are resulting from 


It is encouraging to note that several 


(729) 15) 


Better Mill Buildings 
HAT building costs are high is a fact 


that is immediately impressed upon any- 


= a ; 

one looking into the subject. When 
mit costs per square foot of building are 
placed against similar costs of earlier dates. 


ieee acetal sia 
the result 1s apt to discourage many prospec 
7 


t » hArasldar } 1d ] 
tive builders It should be 4 t ] 


pn ted Out, How 
ver, that costs per square foot are not the 


nly comparison that should be made. Ouality 


construction and building equipment are fat 
litterent than were formerly used \lore 
vid construction is employed, allowing higher 
speeds and closer settings of machinerv. Build 
os are les ible to destruction by fire Not 
ly larger window areas with steel sash { 

natural ighting are provided, but artificial il 
umination 1s bette1 lhe heating and ventilat 
ing installations are much more efficient. A] 


ro - 
t these things contribute to better buildings 


which naturally cost mone. 


Some manutacturers and engineers believ« 
hat while costs have 


work on. the ty 


maintenance: 
pe of textile mill being built 
tad iki, ot 

oday will go down, and in spite of the larger 


Pore up, 


initial investment being made in building ma 
"36 ) ] . . 
terials and equipment today, the ultimate cost 


per vear ot service will be less. 


Supporting 
this view 1s the fact that present costs put a 
premium on efficient design and the floor area 


mav be less pet 


unit of output, eliminating 
expense. The 


useless operating above art 
some reasons tor the large amount of construc 


tion work done last year and planned for 1924 


* * 


Southern Diversification 


HX expansion of the southern cotton 
manufacturing industry which has been 
such an important feature during the 
last few years continued in 1923. 


noteworthy 


Particularly 

was the tendency toward greatet 
diversification, as outlined in detail elsewhere 
in this issue. 

That such a trend is entirely natural may 
’ appreciated after a careful consideration 
of the figures on geographical distribution of 
the textile industry. 


These show that a very 
small portion of the branches other than cot 
ton manufacturing is located in the South. An 
increase in this direction is vital to the intet 
est of southern manufacturers. 

lhe problems which this expansion presents 
to New England have been sufficiently empha- 
sized during recent years. Of equal impor- 
tance, perhaps, are the problems which it brings 
to the South itself. 

Viewed as a whole, the development can 
To the 
North, it means for a while increased compe 
tition with, however, the probability of inequali- 


only be regarded as a favorable one. 


ties being eliminated in the course of a few 
years. To the South, taken in conjunction 
with greater diversification of agriculture now 
under way, it means that the greatest period of 
To the 


textile industry as a whole it means increased 


prosperity in its history is in prospect. 


production—and the necessity of increasing 
the demand in proportion, either by better mer- 
1 


chandising methods or the creation of foreign 








Favorable Outlook For First Half of Year 





Both Harvard Economic Service and the Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., Agree That Favorable Basic 
Governing General Business Forecast Improvement During 


or Rising Prices 


e b f the appr (From Harvard Economic 
ISiTlé onditions pt the dominant characteristic of the 
nte n the ToHowing’ st redit situation, at least during the 


ro owe re-° jane nonths of 1924 \ny marked 
{ t 1924 ince f interest rates during th 
t . p ‘ eve ext half-vear can bi brought about 





Service 


Letter of Nov. 17, 1923) 
ment of speculation has been such as 


to suggest an impending 


But 


cyclical 


downturn of business this de- 


cline 


of speculatir n occurred in the 
face of persistent easing ot 


the money 








; a ciated seal Deas Through the courtesy of Prof. Charles J. Bullock, chairman 
: the Fs ae of the Harvard University Committee on Economic Research, we 
ie tuation is the non-ap are able to quote from the Harvard Economic Service Letter of 
, agency in the money Nov. 17, 1923, that contains their forecast of business conditions 
ik ino and followine the busi for the first half of 1924. Their later references to the same 
a which 1 ii ole subject have merely strengthened views expressed somewhat 
nce last spring Chere has been no tentatively Nov. 17. 
quidation and no treezing of 
aK: loan uch as would have oc nly by expansion ot business and market, when seasonal influences are 
curre t serious trouble had de peculati ctivity, in volume great lowed tor, a condition registered 
elop r were no upendins € enough to counteract both the normal on our index chart by the gradual de 
ntenan TN One east novemen vhich is in the cline of our money curve after May. 
con ie t ectio if ease, an le favor ( Since not a declining stock market 
TCE Call iste enc hich r pe ve ne, but this condition coincident 
~P 1 e t Ju steadily tightening money mar- 
¢ t t ‘ tive tempe constitutes the danger signal fore- 
‘ ' ce busine (whi ing the approach of a business de 
é \ e ava ss he absence of money strain 
( cre res¢ ¢ ‘ ithic 1 s Cal as forecast the stabiliza 
ve ti ( 1 ( f common arkets 
mat HMO Boom, But Improved Business 
t = \ ICTIEVE ‘ t t business will 
. mi cate a — reasonabl goed urin 
e firs f of 1924. This is as far 
I ’ , OU" ‘ als : ; =e Is noVW possible to gaurs the 
. ' ) UNS economic torces It S 
: \I t ) ) illy onceivable—though, as we now 
’ e ( e |] ew the situation, improbable—that 
; ( me e (( ) 1 le inte nore decided upturn may develop 
‘ — ( ’ chart \ neXt spring, just as during the first 
racture le norMal level 1s registere Wi thre business uarter of this veat Marked ex- 
na t epresent ie 1 “ul of depres pansion of building operations, in 
» OO per cer st whi t sustained up creased or even sustained demand for 
a. an ement oO e¢ money curs utomobiles, and aaa buying of 
a nen oe ane: (4 sunultaneously with a per- allroad equipment on a considerable 
a ee ! i ' t eK speculative scale—to cite only the industries 
business iggesting neithet 900! (A his vear only the move- which moved ahead very rapidly in 
nor a depression Building opera 
10n ave held up remarkably well 
luring the fall: and in October tl HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE INDEX CHART 
ilue of building permits and of ¢ 
tl ict awarded oshwed an « aly 1c ¢ he) | 
substantial as to indicate maint | TTL 
nance 1 active operats ns during the 
ntet Moreover, the automobile HL 
ndust iltthough showing the usual | | tyttp tl Ne 
easonal retardation, has found | | | : - \ | A 
and holding up very well; and i YM | Li | ATT \ a YA 
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for railroad equipment 
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The year opens with a favorable outlook for business during 
Comparatively easy money conditions 
furnish a basis upon which business expansion may take place. 
' large consuming power (based on full em- 
ployment and improved agricultural conditions) points to a large 
Together with recent curtailment of produc- 


this factor has tended 


al INew York City bank debits 
Price of ing rial stocks 
N only is business ni in col [Bank debits for 140 cities outside NY.C] 
ie BY 
Commodity prices | 
epressi ut sucl i ¢ JRate on 4-6 months commercial paper | | 
1 J Rate on 60-90 day Commercial paper | | | 
elo 1 een rel req htly 3456 789Wl21234567689NIIL1 2345 
; 1919 ; 
) | 2 npt re iX 
terest es e end of Uk 
. > 
seasonal 1 P the first half of 1924. 
t net In the week 
Noved he shes The maintenance 
‘ sly 
eT ¢ 1) aecines 1 
: 51, ce Furthermors volume of trade. 

{ tv in the money ket—son tion in various lines of 

what tempered in the ection of recently to strengthen commodity markets. 
I CASE pre ses t continu 





‘irst Half of Y 


and Normal Production 





Fact 


‘s 


sar, With Firm — 
1923—might well cause a sha: 
in materials markets, especial] 
stocks of materials in manufa 
hands are now low as a res ast 
cautious buying during the | 
just past. Similar conditi sun 
counted for the sharp upti and 
prices early this year, followi gTOU 
conservative buying of 1922, list 
to the fear of inflation and Wel 
certed action to moderate t p- prod 
swing of the business cycle a 
contributed to the unsettlen Y 
business opinion six months ay . 
But at present no boom ts in sight eile 
and we believe such a devel nt a 
unlikely. Caution arising fr i 
experience of last spring \ or 
added to the memories o )2 are 
Furthermore, the continued deal a 
over reparations likely to act 
size European unsettlement sine 
rop 


factor in the 
Account 
the possible r¢ 


adverse genera 


‘ ‘ too | 
action of politi 
the 


unrest, 


tion. must also be 


; 
ditions, especially con 


of agricultural upon 


tude of business men. Finall I SOME 


the tradition that 
ible 


accorded son 


rh the 


| 
l 


presidenti S Ing 


re untfavor: for busi 
must be 
thou evidenc 
an not enough 1 
historical facts to 
that 


Very 


about the 

business in su 
different fro 

In any event, | 

likely t ffect 

movement of business 
first half of 1924, 

that they reinforce 

likely to help thant 
this time, theret 

improvement in business 

the first half of 

generally firm or 

expanding 

and a normal 


the belief 
is usually 
ness in others 
conditions are not 
greatly the 
during the 
the extent 
they are mort 
harm \t 
forecast 
during nex 
with rising ¢ 
modity markets, 
tions and_ activity, 

manufacturing output. 


The Future Discounted 
H. Hodgso) 


Personally, I do not think the I’res 
election this 
much influence on the tex 


By George 
idential year \ 
have very 
tile business as most people 
ready discounted it and have come 
a conclusion as to 
gC ing to happen. 


exactly 


which will 
more than at " : 
the | 
from its present high st 

At this writing, this does not s * 
to be apparent, but I imagine this 75% 
will be like all othe 
modities by question ot 50 
the demat * 


for the wool t PY: \ 
lower 


sale, 
10o— 


The big factor 
textile 


else is a 


business 
reduction in 
Wor y] 


governed 
the 
and demand and if 
materialize 
for 
prices must take place. 


not 
already some 


* Viee-president anf general manag 
(O.) Worsted Mills ¢ 





ASIC conditions governing the general business forecast for the 

first half (at least) of 1924 prosperity of a normal or pre-war 
character, It is also generally agreed by economists that the 
incidence of a Presidential election should not affect this for 


E 


fis gives assurance of something approximating a normal con 
sum demand for textiles, but the fact that textile raw materials 
and manufactures average much higher than any other commodity 


rou)» has developed price resistance among both manufacturers and 


listributors. This in the cotton industry represents the salutary 
eration of economic law that will help to accentuate curtailment of 


production which is needed to adjust cotton consumption more 





The ‘Textile Trend and Forecast 








nearly to the small available supply, and must narrow the present 
Insatisfactory margin between the price of cotton and prices of yarns 


and cloths. 


He 
slump in the anticipated volume of consuming demand abroad 
nd in this country 


upward trend of raw wool prices could be checked by a 
v and accentuated by an increase. The long-time 
trend must be upward, however, until world flocks and clips are in 
this plus the outlook for good general business in this 


the basis for forecasting demand for wool manufactures 


creased. 
country is 
pproximating normal and a fair margin between prices of wool and 
its manufacture s. 





manufactures is curtailed suf- 
months to offset a reduction in 
tton consumption during the same period of a minimum of 500,000 
made necessary by another small crop, a substantial advance in 
varn and cloth prices will be inevitable, unless there is a decline in 
cotton prices 3 to 6 cents below the December average and recent 

inmums. The latter is the margin below cotton at which manu 


hehe consumption of cotton 
iently during the next six 


bales 


facturers have been selling goods made from cheap cotton that is 
low practically exhausted. Such a cotton new 

) prospects can be estimated with reasonable certainty would hx 
too highly speculative to form a subject of forecast. 


decline in before 


RICE resistance in the wool industry is accentuated by re 


stricted consuming demand due to unseasonable weather in 














CU 


than offset the strong upward movement of wool prices, due to a 
continued decrease in the world supply of wool. 


Gite. like and wool manufacturers, would 
welcome lower raw material prices, but their hope must be de- 
erred until an the 


restriction of 


manufacturers, cotton 


increase in new crop may be assured. 


meantime demand 


for silk manufactures due 
to price resistance is reasonably certain to be made good the follow- 
ing season. 


any 


is not difficult to predict furthers expansion this vear for most 
branches of knitted outerwear; problems facing the hosiery 
underwear industries, 


nt regarding 


and 
however, make impossible any general state 
the likely development of their business. Jobber re 
sistance to higher prices will undoubtedly make profitable merchan 




































some parts of the country, but such reduction of heavy-weight buy dising of the mass production of cotton hosiery and underwear 
ng and wool consumption as may be thus induced can little mor lifficult. 
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Fundamentals of General Business Outlook 


By The Brookmire Ec oxomic Service, Inc. great involuntary liquidation 
immediate future? To supply a could absorb these early volumes only the memories OF 1920 still fr 
rational answer to the question re as long as this deferred demand re- ™e"s minds, the result was 
wires a little closer analysis of the mained unsatisfied. When the im- normal amount or unwarranted 
1923 movement petus from this backlog began to lose ™Ism and uncertainty. 
lhere is but little doubt that the its force some readjustment in the Fundamentals Deserving Em; 
ty of the latter part of 1922 domestic rate of production was As a consequence, in our 
early part of 1923 was ab necessary. It was this readjustment the present reaction has gone 
when surrounding conditions which was seen during the summer than was warranted by basi 
ditions or by the generally pri 
condition of the mass of th 
ROOKMIRE Buse ro +! a 1 t sumers of the country. Fund: 
— a considerations to be emphas 
the present time are: 

1. General purchasing powe 
good at the present time, as it 
vear ago, a slight recession i 
trial centers being more thai 
pensated for by the improved 
of the average farmer. 

2. Production and consumpt 
in healthy relation to each 
There are no abnorimal inv 
generally to threaten markets 
reverse is more probably true, 1 


ptt td tt 


pene aa 1 } ; t inventories lower than curre 
mount a att t mand would justify. 

S 3. Money conditions are ea 

no prospect of tightening in 

4. Dangerous speculative a 


5 5: : are conspicuous by their absence. 
re taken into account rhe two and fall months of last year. It repre- : 


, ° - ‘ < * » . . 
preceding years had been a peri d ot sented a scaling down from a demand A Sound and Healthy I rospe rity 
uptu ¢ | 


extremely acute depression in which — intensified by the deferred buying of On the basis of the fund: 
ae general buying had been decidedly — previous years, to a demand for cur- position of business, it 1s reasonable 
Last Year’s Slump Explained subnormal. The high activity of the rent needs in itself healthy and active to expect moderately rising volumes 
] ] hicl 


M 1 a vital latter part of 1922 and the early part but relatively dull in comparison with and relatively stable prices with son 


ca 
ses as the of 1923 was based not only upon an that of the earlier months of 1923. upward = strength throughout — th 


uuproved ability of the consumer to This necessary readjustment was greater part of 1924 at least. We be 


itisfy current needs, but also upon intensified by the psvchological fac- lieve that prophecies of pessim 
; ps} g pro] | 


he working off of this accumulated tors of the situation. We had early flavor are unjustified by the rati 
demand. This was particularly true in last year the new experience of a prospect of the situation. Such pes 


in the building and railroad field, government department and of large simism is of the type which Roosevel 
where nearly ten years of subnormal banking institutions giving official characterized by likening it to a blu 
buying had prevailed warning throughout the country, that man in a dark cellar looking for a 
With foreign markets ina relatively if business did not voluntarily slow black hat which was not ther 
chaotic state, domestic consumption down it would soon be forced into a simply is not based on the facts 
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What Is Wrong With the English Cotton Trade? 





The Causes of the Protracted Prostration of the American Branch of the Lancashire Cotton Industry—The Efforts 


Made to Remedy the Situation and Character of the Opposition—Hope Not Yet Abandoned 
for Continued Precedence of English Cotton Industry 


\M not in the least surprised 
hear that America is in a 
state of perplexity regarding 


he status of the English cotton 
for to lookers-on it must pass 


inds of credulity that any com- 
of business men should have 
as Lancashire spinners and 
cturers have behaved for the 
ree years. Any industry, we 
liable to losses at times, but 
inue week after week, month 
ionth and year after year, to 
its capital being dissipated, 
without making a determined effort to 
leakage must be incompre- 
to anybody who runs_ his 
common-sense lines. 
How the Crisis Arose 
state, briefly, what has 
is to the pass in which we 
g spinners find ourselves. We 
he habit blaming the war 
thing, but to understand the 
tuation right we need to go 
. period anterior to the war; 
so far back, as when the 
mal Cotton Iederation was 
ith the object, primarily, of 
for the cotton trade a con- 
plentiful supply of the raw 
prices which, when spun 
‘tured, would come within 
of the great multitudes of 
earers who are not very far 
from the poverty line. That 
gT ernational body did much to 
he trade to a_ sense of its 
bility in the matter, but owing, 
to the way which Amer- 
time more or less ade- 
the yearly demands of 
ld’s spinners, the matter of 


ng increasing supplies and re- 
raw cotton did not seem of 
very great moment, even 3ritish 
manufacturers who then 
grew an infinitesimal quantity within 
and had to rely 
fer a good three-quarters of 
they used. Even the dire 
its in which they found them- 
time the American 
ar had entirely 
before long they ‘were 
in into a sense of security, 
busy with their own 
attairs to profit by the warn- 
have always got the cot- 
and we shall always 
to be their fatalistic 
at things; besides, it 
argued, to America’s in- 
cotton, and to grow as 
ble, and therefore there 
1 for worry. 
Planters’ Stern Decision 
ething happened during the 
which changed the position 
entirely, although even then, 
ty of spinners did not grasp 
fateful vear of 


to 


ire, upon 


+ +} . 
es ne ot 


been for- 


Solel nd 
Too 


~ Vv ¢ 
anted, 
eemed 
looking 


TOW 
DOSS] 


eet 
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1914 found us with an unusually large 
crop of American cotton but with a 
great number of the world’s spindles 


and looms brought to a_ standstill, 
owing to the war, and the situation 
presented a rare opportunity for 


creating that reserve of cotton which 
I had for so long advocated for the 
purpose not only of safeguarding the 
trade in the matter of its require 
ments but of steadying prices at times 
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in disastrous consequences to an in 
dustry international in its scope and 
which plays so large a a in clothing 


the people of the world. addition 


to this the mishandling id i. cotton 
crop had undoubtedly a great effect 
in prolonging the war. My resigna 
tion, however, of the — principal 
positions I had occupied for so many 
years did not prevent me from con- 
tinuing the large educational work 


TEX- 


needs no introduction to 


TILE WORLD readers, nor to the cotton trade of the world, for 


as the founder and first president of the Interational Cotton Fed- 


eration, and more recently 


Provisional Emergency Cotton 


as the originator and chairman of the 
Committee 


in England, he has 


proved himself one of the most resourceful and statesmanlike 


leaders the industry has ever known. 


His present contribution 


to TEXTILE WORLD is e xplained by his following introduction 


to the article: 


“From a letter I have received from the 


of the TEX- 


Editor 


TILE WORLD asking me to again contribute to his important 
and splendidly produced Annual Review Number, | gather that 
the American people are sadly at a loss to understand why the 


English cotton trade is in its present state and especially are 
they bewildered to find that a trade should run so long without 
insisting upon an adequate return for its labour and for the use 


of the capital that is invested in 


it, I feel sure, says the Editor, 


that there is very general misunderstanding in this country of the 
exact status of the English cotton industry, of the plans for its 
betterment that you have been strenuously presenting to the 


Provisional Emergency Cotton Committee, 


of the nature of the 


opposition that the latter has encountered and of the outlook for 
improved industrial and business conditions either through the 
adoption of your plans or through the operation of natural 


economic laws.” 





when outside gamblers were too per- 
sistent in their operations. I did all 
in my power to get this reserve estab- 
lished, but I was defeated those 
who took a narrow view, and could 
nothing Immediate 
of 


by 


ACL 


very 


see but the 
securing cotton 
price. The result 
to the planters, 
registered vow 
again would they be 
same trap, and that 
under cultivation, 


dearly for the 


vantage 
low 


at: 2 
immense 
then 
that 
caught 
they 
make 
way 


was 
and 
never 
in the 
would, by 
spinners pa) 
they had been let 
down. This the start the 
systematic restriction of crops, and 
the boll weevil ravages and the labour 


loss who 


there a 


was of 


difficulties created by the war 
were secondary circumstances which 
brought about the present alarming 
situation. Having had exceptional 


opportunities resulting from the ex 
perience I had gained in holding 
prominent voluntary positions in the 
cotton industry for many and 
so being able to take a comprehensive 
view the cotton industry of th 
whole world, it will be readily under- 
why I declined to accept the 


years 


of 


stood 


responsibility of continuing in office 


with what I clearly saw would result 





that I had 
the 


carried on President of 
English and International Cotton 
Federations, and | 
all efforts direction have 
been placed upon permanent record 


ate ‘ €9 


as 


am ple ased that 


my in this 


and <¢ ( AV al rte tor vervone en 
gaged in the industry who cares to 
study them 

The third phase came when the 
slump began, following the feverish 
transactions of  IQI9-1920. Phe 
period of short supply and_ high 
priced cotton coincided with the 
fiercest scramble for manufactured 
goods ever known, and when the 


be mM WAS Over, price S had bee n force d 
height which 
not follow. 


to a 
could Frantic efforts 
were made to lower costs of produc- 
tion, but though 


many consumers 


waves were lowered 
and every item of expenditure in the 
nills was scrutinised, it was found 
impossible to get prices of goods 
down to a workable level The chief 
reason for this was that no help 
whatever — be got from raw cot 
ton; no mat - how the costs of pro 
duction were ales the price of the 
commodity in its raw state went. on 
steadily increasing, until now, thanks 
chiefly to the activities of gamblers 


who h fostered, 
mind, the idea of 
famine, there 
ment of 
mills in 


Why England Feels it 


English spinners of 
ton 


ave unduly to 


an in 


my 
imMinent cotton 
is an enforced curtail- 
ot the 


production 
the 


ll most 


world 


Most 


\merican cot- 
are naturally 


circumstances, 


hard hit under such 


seeing that they export 


four-fifths of their production while 
other countries have little to send 
abroad as they have not anything 
like sufficient machinery to supply 
their home requirements and are 
therefore, dependent upon England 
tor a_considerabk portion oft the 
clothing for their people, and very 
foolishly, instead of adapting them- 
selves to the lessened demand ot their 
customers overseas, the Enelish spin- 
ers mnstead ot} recognising the con- 
ditions bre en ibout by the War, 
have nite ed nto cu roat and 
( Stal OsiIng comp on for the 
rreatly luced busines min or 
are 1 hie orel n buve S were quick 
O perceive the situation, and while 
protesting constantly that their cus 
tomers could not pay that whicl 
would cover the spinners’ cost of pro 
duction have been found ready 
enough to take advantag of forced 
liquidations and weak selling gener 
ally. Over and over again it was 
proved that the matter did not rest 
with the “poor consumer,” for the 
protests of the buyers were even more 
vehement when cotton stood at a shill- 


ing a pound than they 
twenty pence 


are today when 
a pound is be- 


astonishing rise 


or more 
the 
material 

plain, 
getting 


Ing asked to meet 
in the 


It 1s 


raw 
fault for 


to cover 


that the 


sufficient 


then, 


not of 


production is due entirely to the weak- 


. t 
COSI 


kneed pole, oT the producers, and 
re especially to ti Inners, who 
have, with their eyes wide open, 


taken prices which were ridiculously 
inadequate, and which, 
mitted, 


ad- 
to those 
money in the 

Even when excuse is made 
belief that the slump would 
half so long as it 
for a natural desire 
mill managers to run 


must be 
unfair 
who had invested «heir 
industry. 
the 

last 


were grossly 


for 
not has done, 
part 
time 
and keep 
ors of spin- 
blame for so 
perpetrating the pernicious svs- 
of more high- 
than they required, 
that 
ould have 


and on the 


as much 


of 


as possible to reduce costs 
operatives tovethe r 


ning mills are 


, direct 
sadly to 
long 
tem buying priced cot 
with the cer- 
the stocks they 
cleared out at 
per pound less than it had cost 
produce the The 
thing has been share- 
state of 
that it 
dividends, 


ton 
tain knowledge 
made w to be 
pence 
them 


to yarn. 
that 


such a 


amazing 
have stood 


things for 


holders 


long, 
the 


seeing 


meant not only loss of 
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| / 
| t t il any 4 is¢ 
i ) I mak¢é ip the loss¢ 
1 I erves had beet 
erie pit Tit ( ll , ( 
snar ers ver getting paintiul 
ni ri e ft bevan to D¢ 
ts although warnings innum 
erable een issu s to the risks 
the trade unning When at last 
an Emergency Committee, over which 
Iw iske preside, was formed to 
ce vith the matter, the Master 
Spinner Federation, which ought to 
have foreseen and provided for such 
a col ngency, took an attitude which 
m ( cle that strongly resented 
interference on the part of a 
section of its members, and talked of 
rebe ind he p ste wards’ move 
ment to ver up Its own incompe 
tel to disparage the work of 
those who were earnestly endeavoring 
to find a way out of the morass 1n 
whicl I oun itself There 
is 1 oubt tie ictics of wil l 
obstr ict 1 \ cl Ie le il 
adopted 1 the s have gre 
proionger ( ro ( ve Nave Na 
and cen the mean or increasing 
eno usly the loss sustained by the 
lat ction spin \merica ot 
ton (are rita 
It 1 necs I { row I 
light on the compo on of the Get 
eral Co ittee Oo e Master Cotte 
Spinner lederatio1 it lEXTILI 
Wor r¢ idet ire to unders ne 
fully why ince should have beet 
withhe from a bod oO worthy an 
sO ely desirous ot serving 
industry as the Provisional I:mers 
encyv Cotton Committe The Feder 
ati f Master Cott Spinners 
England is composed ot twe ( 
the \met n,”’ which spins low a 
medium counts in the Oldham distri 
ind repres« bout two-thirds « 
the trade, and the EKeyptian ” or fine 
spinners who are about a third « 1« 
whole, and are known as the Bolto 
section It is a curious thing that 
ilthough: these two sections have 
ireed to enter a_ federation to 
gether ey have, as they say 
\ erica, never bee! Food mixers 
and Bolton especially has persistent 
ly stood out for a free hand even 
when it was vita that there should be 
unanimity and trict community ot 
interes he consequence 1s that 
has been possible, except-on wages 
or internal management questions, t 
get everybody to work in unison, pat 
ticularly, too, as the Federation is 
not armed with compulsory powers to 
enti ( S ecisior! 
Easy-Going Oldham 
e Bolton sectio which refuses 
to be | nd in any way i ll alor 
been mindful exact the full repre 
sent n to whi was entitle: 
while th irger but more easy-going 
Oldha section has during the past 


few years allowed its representation 


on the governing body to fall a long 
wav below what it ought to have 
been The result is that now, when 


we have a crisis affecting the Amer 
ican section principally, we have in 
the chief Federation, 
men who are either bound up mainly 
with the ’ trade, or 


offices Of the 


Egyptian ’ who 
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have no great interest at stake in the 
mills spinning American cotton. Some 


large dou 
notorious 


have 


and it 1s 


too, who 


interests, 


there are, 
bling 
that 
been going on, doubling spindle s have 
been kept 


purchased at 


while the present trouble has 


busily employed on yarn 
pence per pound unde r 
cost of production. 
It will perhaps be therefore, 
that Provisional 
Emergency Cotton Committee has 
| } 


een battling for the establishment of 


seen, 


why it is while the 


a body which should have the power 
Feder 


ation of Master Cotton Spinners has 


of controlling all sections, the 


been so inactive and so unsympathet 
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towards those who } ve beet wort 
ing for reconstruction in the imdust1 
and 1 Will explain tO a grea exten 
vhy so much time has been occupied 
1 1 1 
1 chieving so little ven whe 
s computed that we are losing mone) 
’ : 
the rate ot £t1,000,000 a week, Wt 
have still the same old circumlocutory 
] | 
mk ds in th ec Ol o de 
vith, and every obstac Sp n the 
va ) progress 
Why the Ballots Failed 


r 1 12 
i no doubd 


lhe American reader wi 


wonder why if the Federation policy 
a 


} } ‘ yc] ’ + ~¢ 1e 
as een SO ODVIOUSIV 1n rective, He 


el 
conducted should SO otten 


ballots 


have resulted in findings being given 


against the Provisional Emergency 
Committee The answer is, first of 
all, that the Egyptian third have all 


along been solidly against the Emerg 


ency Committee’s proposals, being 


strongly opposed to anything in the 
spindles to help 


way of a levy on 





those 
in the 


suffering through the falling off 
export trade. To this should 
be added the large amount of preju- 
created against all forms of 
‘control,” especially since the Gov- 
ernment bungled so badly in numer- 
ous instances during the war; and, 
furthermore, no little harm has been 
done to the progressive movement by 
the constant re-iteration of the state- 
ment that the spinners composing the 
Provisional Emergency Committee 
were simply a disillusioned set of men 
who had been victimized in the re-cap- 
italisation transactions at the height 


of the boom three or four years ago, 


dice 


and were now anxious for help to get 
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their difficulties. Two 
iree of these contentions 
and the third is based on 





selfishness, but 
combina 


shortsightedness and 


ere 1s no doubt that in 


achi ved, 


' temporarily at all 
events, the objects ot those who dis 


m they 


seminated them. 
Dealing with the bo; 


gies of control 
need say 
Board 
and which 
model for the 
Committee 
wished to set up, was one of the few 


real successes of the war period, and 


ind re capitalisation, One 
mivy that the Cotton 


established during the war, 


Control 


was Intended to be the 


body — the Emergency 


it was a success because the Govern 
allowed the cotton 


trade to do its own controlling, and 


ment very wisely 


simply backed up the decisions ar- 
rived at by the trade itself. That 
Control Board was of inestimable 
benefit to the cotton industry, and 


those employers and operatives’ lead- 
ers who were in closest touch with it 
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have constantly bewailed the 

it was disbanded, and are « 

to-day that had it been retain 

to the present time, we should 
have had to deplore the disaste: 
losses of the last three years 
disbanding of that Board wa 

untimely, seeing that the troul 
have to-day are a direct outc 

the war. 


Re-Capitalisation Justifi: 

I have dealt at much le: 
previous articles with the falla 
specting the re-capitalsation 
cashire cotton spinning mil 
have shown by means of figu: 
cannot be controverted that tl 
be no over-capitalisation whe: 
day’s prices it would be impo 
replace the buildings and ma 
at anything like the cost at wl 
majority of the mills have bee: 
over; that tl 
fact non-r¢ 
ised insure 


and, 
that 
mills 


moreover, 
directors of 
have to 
values 
mills is 


placed 
proof 


upon 
that 

overdone in the lar; 
portion of cases If there w 
thing in the statements of the 
are continually endeavoring 

odium on re-capitalised mi 


re-Ca] S 
recapita 
was not 


might expect to find all the k S 
the present time on the side of 
capitalised concerns, but as a tt 


of- fact the returns for the pa 
show that one class of mill h 
as badly as the other, especial! 
take 


Way 


consideration the igT 
in which the non-turnoy 
are allowed by the Inland Rey 
depreciate their property at tl 


into 


ent time. 


The Fine Spinners’ Opposition 
\s regards the refusal 
gyptian cotton i 
line \merican 
on the question of the levy, I cons 
that the Bolton attitude is both tf 
ish and shortsighted, for the 
reason that it would have be« 
worth their while to pay such a lev) 
to ensure that their trade was 
tertered with. As it 1s, 
ber of spinners in the Oldham 
are turning to the spinning ot kg 
tian cotton, and in this way 


spinners ot 


into with the 


a larg 


good section we have at present 
be placed before long on tl 
plane as the other 

One cannot help mentionin: 
as an example of the illogical 
of those who 
the trade, that the controllins 
of the Fine Spinners & D 
\ssociation have been amon 


oftered the strongest resist 


oppose co-opt T 


who have 
Emergency Com 
scheme of control, and yet t 


ance to the 
Spinners’ Association is a « 
tion with precisely the same 
as are now sought to be obt 

the whole of the trade, nam 
protection of the trade’s inter¢ 
the maintenance of 
profitable level 


prices 


Help From Operative: 


It should be recorded, too, t! 


Masters’ Federation have made grea! 
play of what thev regard as th: ‘eg4 
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¢:iculty of establishing control of the 
in justry, arguing that a Control 
ard would have no power to en- 
fo ce its edicts on those who were not 
w. ling to be controlled. There would 
be some point in this if the scheme 
Emergency Committee suggests 
out the operatives, but with the 
operatives working hand in hand with 
employers all things are possible. 
Besides, if we can get Government 
aid in making all mills pay a sixpence 
per bale levy on all cotton consumed, 
in order to promote cotton growing 
within the Empire, we could, no 
doubt, get the State to back any other 
which had the approval of 
the majority of those in the industry, 
representing both capital and labor, 
for it is unlikely that any Government 
would care to run counter to the prac- 
tically unanimous wish of a trade so 
larve and important as is the English 
cotton trade. 

lis bringing in of the operatives 
would have a salutary effect in an- 
other direction, for it 
safeguard against 


scheme 


would be a 
anything in the 
nature of a trust developing out of 
the control scheme. It would ob- 
y not be to the interest of the 
workpeople that prices should be run 
up to a level which would have the 
effect of lessening demand and cur- 
tailing employment, and if such a 
thing were attempted, it would be 
checked immediately by the opera- 
tives’ representatives on the board. 
But in spite of all and every oppo 
sition, there is no doubt that the 
Emergency Committee's scheme |is 
making headway, and this is shown 
not only in the changed attitude of 
numbers of influential people 
wl opposed it W hen first suggested, 
but in the fact that the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester succeeded in bringing 


viously 


lare< 


together representatives of spinners, 


manufacturers and operatives and 
getting established a Joint Com- 
mittee which is -endeavoring to 
put some such scheme as that sug- 


gested into operation. Their progress 


is eXasperatingly slow in view of the 


large interests at stake, but I am 
hopeful that something will yet be 
done to save the trade before matters 
hay been allowed to drift too far. 
Secing that the Egyptian section has 
Ircady definitely withdrawn from all 
‘control’ negotiations, the Joint 
Ci ittee cannot hope to carry the 

Federation with it, but I am 
contident that sooner or later all will 
be impressed with the advantages of 
W ng together. Organization has 


broucht suecess to the cotton brokers, 
e bleachers, the dyers, the calico 


pr rs and others who handle cotton 
gO in their various stages, and it 
\ odd indeed if the spinners and 
facturers, with the help of the 
Oper stives, cannot make a success of 


respective branches. I took a 
¢ part in organising the Scot- 
ish and Irish bleaching trade many 


ve igo, and the members of that 
r have never ceased since then to 
Sec a proper return for the capital 
m ed, even when the volume of 


to bleach has been very much 
re |. It will be the same with the 
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British cotton spinners and manufac- 
turers, and what is more, the new de- 
velopment will, to a large extent, be 
the means of eliminating the baneful 
influences of boom and slump which 
now play such havoc with the cotton 
trade. 


Wages and Hours 


The establishment of such a body 
as the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee has in view will have far- 
reaching effects on the trade, as the 
fixing of minimum prices for yarn 
and cloth will be but one of its im- 
portant duties. One of the prime 
necessities of the present position is, 
of course, the arrangement for a 
more ample supply of the raw mate- 
rial, and this, next to stopping the 
losses which are bringing the trade to 
the verge of ruin will call for immedi- 
ate consideration. 

I noticed in a leading article in a 
recent number of the TEXTILE WorLD 
that the writer holds the that 
what is wanted before everything 
else in the British cotton industry is 


view 


a drastic cut in wages and an increase 
in the working hours of the opera 
tives. “If cheaper cotton is not to 
be expected this season, and pre fits 
and all other costs have been cut to 
the bone,” the writer, “then 
labor costs must be reduced and over 
head per pound and yard 
must be lowered by working longet 


Savs 


charges 


hours.” With this conclusion | am 
not in agreement, and for the suff- 
cient reason that the difference be- 


tween paying a good wage and a star- 
vation wage to the operative has been 
proved to be almost negligible in the 
ultimate cost cloth to the 
consumer. the extension 
of hours as a matter of a fixed policy 
is now out of the question. In emerg 
encies it may be advisable to lengthen 
the working day, but the industrial 
world is moving decisively and irre 
sistibly 


of cotton 
Moreover, 


and 
longer hours, and even Oriental coun- 
tries are following the Western world 
in this matter. Science and invention 
will in the future, no doubt, make the 
working day shorter than it is at pres- 
ent; but, at all events, the 
of the age is all 
hours we had 


towards shorter not 


tendency 
against the long 
in the mills formerly 
What we want today is concentration 
and matters, not 
hours of undue length, and with a 
full development of the world’s re 


efficiency in labor 


sources there need be no going back 
to the slavery of the old days before 
the Factory Acts. The pressing 
need in the textile world is for 
cheaper and more plentiful supplies 
of the raw commodities, and it is in 
this direction that we shall have to 
look for a solution of the problems 
that we have to deal with nowadays 


It is because of this lack that we 
cannot find employment to fill the 
48-hour week we have at present. 
The writer is correct in his con- 


clusion that “the impoverished peoples 
of the world who are the principal 
consumers of British textiles simply 
lack the purchasing power to keep 
Lancashire spindles and looms fully 
employed at the present minimum 


pr.ces of cotton, yarns and cloth,” but 
we can look for no great stimulation 
of consumption with raw cotton at th« 
price it is, no matter cut 
down costs of production by lowering 
wages and increasing hours of labour. 


how we 


he demand is there when we can get 


down to a reasonable level, but no 
level can be secured which will be 
reasonable to the great proportion of 
Britain’s customers while the raw ma- 
terial is short in supply and costs as 


much as 20d. a pound 


Trusts to be Avoided 
Our only hope at present is in the 
expansion of 
fields, 
ack pted 


our own and other cot- 
now that America has 
cliberately a policy of re 


ton 


stricting supplies, ana while we 
marking 


are 
time we must devise a 


scheme whereby we can at least get 
the limi 


our costs of production for 
hat is 


ted demand for 


able. At present we are 


going fast 
on the road to ruin, and if the trade 


is not pulled up it will be irretrievably 
lost. Even those 


20 ds t avail 


who are now fat 
tening at the expense of the 
and manutacturer 


pr licy the \ 


spinnet 
that the 
are pursuing must be dis 
long run No. busi- 
ness can be run at a loss indefinitely, 
and the ruin 


must sec 


astrous in the 


to the producer in this 
case must spell ruin to foreign mer- 
chants, shippers, and all who are now 
deriving advantage from the 
It has to be 


present 
state of things remem- 
bered that if the present concerns are 
ruined and are acquired by the 
clal trusts that are now lying in wait 
for the unfortunate, thos¢ 
squeezing the 
inaker at the 


littl« 


finan- 
who are 
cloth 
will get 
ultimately We 
know how trusts work, and no people 
on earth know it 
cans. Mr 


Ame rican 


spinner and 


present time 


satisfaction 


better than 
Frank B. Kellogg, 
Ambassador to 


\meri 
the new 
London, 
experience of 
tells us that 


has had a fair 


them, 
and he “corporations do 
not reduce prices except for the pur- 
pose of freezing some individual out 


When they get control, up go thé 


prices to a higher level in order that 
lost profits may be recovered.” Hi 


tells us also that there are no good 
trusts, and that 


once at their tender 
mercies, the consumer does not get 


the benefit of any cheaper cost of 


production. 
American Free Trade Example 


\s regards the status of the 
cotton industry, 


British 


[ may say, in conclu 
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sion, that it will be quite as high as 
ever, once we can get the trade work- 
Ing on co-operative lines. Its pres- 
tige as a producer of cotton goods is 
as great as it ever was, and no other 
competitor has arisen who can supply 
the world’s demands 


Indeed, it may 
be 


said that Lancashire has no com- 
petition worth mentioning for th 
classes of goods it produces. Even 
\merica, I notice, still little to 
export despite her increased produc- 
tion of cotton 


has 


and no other 
foreign country today is in the sank 
favoured position as she 1s. 


goods, 


his all shows that England has 
nothing to fear once she puts her 
own domestic matters to rights. Her 
recent decision on tariff matters 
| 


eaves her in a thoroughly sound po 
sition to 


trade, 


continue her international 
although | that in 


stead of coquetting with questions of 


must say 


Imperial Preference, I should have 
greatly preferred that this country 
should have followed the exam 
ple of America in one important 


particular, and have plumped fo 
an out-and-out [ 
lrade 


pe ople 


scheme of Fre 
the Empire Many 
apt to forget that 
while America adheres stoutly to her 


within 


are 


policy of tariffs against foreign coun 


tries, she has the enormous advan 
tage of Free Trade within the bor 


ders of her 48 States, which com 


prise no less than three million square 


miles of territory 


and have a 


population of 


com- 


bined 


something like 


110,000,000 


With such 


number of 


an area and such a vast 
people to 


America 


for at 
totally 
England, 
which can boast no fiscal advantages 


cater 
home, stands in a 


different position from 


in her own colonies and dominions. 
and has at present practically the 
same difficulties of trade to meet 


imong her own peoples as among 
are in the habit of describ 
ing as the nations of the 


world 


what we 
foreign 
Had we the 


same _ facilities 
throughout the Empire that America 
has from Atlantic to Pacific, the at 


tempts to hamper our trade by all 
kinds of fiscal restrictions would have 
As it is, 
we are in no way daunted with the 
prospect for the future of the cotton 
industry, granted that we get proper 
organization at home and a_ sufh 
ciency of the raw material to meet 
our and that the policy of 
drift which has prevailed during th: 
three abandoned. 


little or no effect upon us 


needs, 


last years 1S 


Disturbance Less Than Usual 


By Robert ( 


N my opinion, disturbance to busi 
ness generally and the textile trade 
in particular, during this Presidential 
election year, will be very much less 
than usual. I look for very little dis 


turbance to business from _ this 
influence 
Today, and probably in future 


months, the textile trade will feel the 
effects of rampant speculation and 


* President Southern Consolidated Yarn Spinners 
Association, Cheraw, S. C 


hapman 


gambling in our great raw material 
—cotton. Such variation in 
values of the material causes 
uncertainty and timidity in the minds 
of buyers. 
freely. 


wide 

Taw 
They fear to operate 
Under such conditions, every 
buyer of goods feels the stern neces- 
sity of great caution, and the spinner 
likewise. For this reason, I look for 
dragging, subnormal coonditions in 
textiles, but not caused by Presiden- 
tial election. 








Trade Association Activities and Attorney Genera 





Statement of the Latter Confusing and Not Believed by Lawyers to be the Law—Business Men Afraid to Comat 





Cot 


Decision—Present Situation Likely to Lead to Confusion and Speculation— 
Pronouncement of Attorney General Regarded as Unfair 





. a eve oe ( 
| ( iracte the infor 
nd the man yf its dissem 
itor estricted as ecified in 
At your letter, one member would not 
t : nd ane ” informed as to the individual 
sI ivities ot another member. and 
se engaged 1 the industry, 
d be prevented trom revealing 
t yII< es to their ompetitor ’ 
but at, as finally intimated by the 
\tte ( (seneral ( law as con 
; ed by the courts prohibits any 
other use whatever « ft this data than 
1 s] it POVE ental 
v4 1 tT SSOCI] 
‘ T¢ Wd 
1 aes ( ( 
Bearing of Recent Cases 
‘ ) 
pol chit ( ( 1 
e Association ca ecret 
| rece ( onl 
is ( 
est ‘ Ste c 
Dep é oO 
ite 
' ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
t 
CIC 1 ( 

‘ ~¢ ] 7 
rm crt t Iie css 
changed |} higher « ‘ 

‘ 1S pre ent at hye 
ed by other courts _ 

‘ 

¢ approximately simil facts 

emel ise the court found a 

Attorney) General Confusing price list uniform throughout 
hie ‘ uniform trade discounts: 

cash discounts and terms; 

2 uality in products; unitorm 

; : ( erms; uniform basic shipping 

‘ s to the P sb reh cast 

h 1) e steel trad unitori sel 

1 1] t it \\ t 7 cat 
eS +] ons which confi Cad purchase 
the exact purposc 1ob and destina 
n to which it was shipped and pre 
\ ( © Any plus ( these 
Vas Cs e gencfa K¢ system 
\ } 1 1 
‘ ( CCKING Ip ane MN undue measure 
t 7 tT esplonag by raveling agents ot 
| or a | oe he \ssociatior \ll these things 
" . ; Vere ind to be a material inter 
et ie CNCE nd restriction on normal 
i mp nm, as the well have 
I i \ n wv ly CC | 
‘ ly 1 ii¢ 
\ S St lati 
Hiss ch 4 
\ ré ( ditions the most conservative op 
S x ving : st he carefully conducted 

3 ( e possib CAL ere s ga ‘ very insistent 

a : ’ ae ‘ 1 ement vot by which eeneral 

he il bus Ss siness hopes oO Ss ire some relief 

sub I h legislation, by which plans 
t He mav be passed upon prior to adoptior 
Thre creed nnotl ( by the \ttor 


rrespondent 


to 
Hoover's appeal seems to 


ney General's office in response 


Necre tary 


me to be a direct attack upon the 
ireedom of the press for one thing. 
lt would be impossible for news- 


s to collect all the 
publication, from 


lhe consolidated picture, 


data needed 
individuals. 


the 


paper 
for 

average 
of productions and prices are needed 
tor reports to the public. If the At 
torney General is right it might be a 


conspiracy tor papers to induce the 
collection of this data by any organ 

on for any other purpose than to 
furnish it directly and only to gov 


crnmental institutions I do not 
elieve that this is the law, but manu- 
turers and merchants do not want 
gage in any undertaki that 
itably to lead to prosecu 
hey may believe that this is 
) tion but they do not want to 
} chance o be ng? innoved or 

( the edere co S | 
( s \ ke this chance ind be 

t eC eXxXpe;nse ‘ 1 
mo s considerabl nd ereat 
1 t the ire of the opinion that 
Ot pay, evel t] oue) the trad 

ition sought, secured dis 
buted b eans oO inv of these 
le organizations, seems to one 

he essential feature oO good me 

n«dising 

It has been suggested in some quart 
é that this matter should be taken 
na placed 1 its entirety betore 
some higher authority in the Admin 
istration and some means adopted 
whereby some reasonable application 


made to business 


of these laws can be 
enterprises. 


if not hopeless. 


Business is exasperated 


Against Economical Merchandising 
\nother tl 


often ex 


1iought that is 
pressed by business men, more in 
wonderment and consternation than 


Last 


rick 


W rt fundamental 
good, as L believe 
| look forward with entire 
to the 
not shut my 
to be 


conditions 
them to be. 
confidence 
do 


difficulties 


although | 


the 


Opening vear, 


~ 
eves to 


encountered Vhese difficulties 


] 


notably conditions affecting the 


raw material situation are too well 
. 
But among 


fact that this 


known to require review 
count the 
is the vear of a‘presidential election 
will 


not believe that this fact 


appreciable effect. favorable 





or unfavorable, upon our business 
On the other hand the prospect of 
tax revisions along the lines recom 
President, Converse & Company; Chair 
ur Executive Comm ttee Consolidated 
Pextile Corporation 


t} 


Year’s Conditions Continue 


K. Rupprecht * 


in condemnation, is that thes 
enacted for the control of mor 
to tl 
lic interest, so often used 
that upon careful a s 
are shown to be directly in fa 
intelligent economical merchat 
They have seen for the first t 
the history of the administrat 
federal laws an honest, persist 
fort the part of the hea 
federal department to build a 
of cooperation that meant son 


and combinations adverse 
AT¢ 
programs 


on 


to every element in every tra 
its d 


they resent an attempt at 


tion It is an open secret that 


mental jealousies, the mental 


of small politicians or divisio1 
knowledg: 


larever 
lareel 


ants, with no 


thought of the princi 


track economics have PONE 


1 
the 


plans for business promulgat 


ward junking first 


j 


understanding head of a 


oTeatl 
institution lhe obvious app 
the secretary oO (Commerce 
rrespondet Cc last mad 


ntitled to a better analvsis of 


r) ryclity 
1 ( i] 


press 


NCCeSSITN 11 ‘ ert 
justihed musapplication 
specihe rule 


that is 


business OT 
sent decree not a p 


inv tuture contested case 

Phe ruling is stamped with t Fe 
proval of the head of the legal 
ment (sovernment LB 
believed to bs 
and by business men it is not 


he 


great authority of 


vers it 1s not 


to sound sense or tair B 
the Departn 
Justice is awe inspiring. It is 
ening It will probably impres 
the final 


the end it means confusion, dis 


business men 


as 


wor It ao 


speculation and a vast expense 


public. It is possible that wiset 


sels will vail but 
of that 


business cooperation 


pre there is nothing 


; ; 
kind now on the hort 


by secre 


Me ll 1 


an uplift to industry, tl 


mended tary 


Iwemms 


P1V¢C 


yy 


portance of which cannot be 
estimated 
Another fact 
jugment than the 
the improving outl 
Kuropean affairs 
I can 


or more importa 


: 


my presice 


election is 


DIAMETER TH 


recall some elections yy 


ty 


cially those in which a chat 


tariff policy was involved, th 


Varia™or 


result i industrial hesit 
Neither the 
cal change 
this vear’s election. Last veat 
difficulties the : 


American producti 


tariff nor any other 


in policy is 


Invol 


oT its 


show¢ | 





inese tactors c 





Practical Application of Research Work 


Cotton Research Company Does Work Systematically and Scientifically That Was Formerly Done by Mill Men 
Intermittently and by Rule-of-Thumb Methods—Analyzes Mill Problems Both in Mill and 
Laboratory With Cooperation of Practical Mill Men 


URING the past several years 
a great deal has been said and 
written in a general way about 
research as applied to cotton 
cturing and it is possible that 
been confusing to those who 
ttempted to cull from it some 
f the advantages and need of 
called research work. Possibly 
vho are still seeking such proot 
surprised by the assertion that 
ple engaged in manufacturing 
reat deal of research work, but 
vertheless, true that practical- 

mill man does some research 
uring the course of his duties: 
search work is merely the care 


| studying of manufacturing condi- 


ring problems by 


le sort of research or 


ore 


the accurate observation of 
performance, the careful 
of performance 
or standards, 
go of conclusions 


obtained. 


com- 
other 
the 
the 


with 
and 
from 


hes 


investiga 
work done by the manufacturer 
industry is likely to be spas- 
ind often no attempt is made 
sure the magnitude of the dif- 
observed. From this it may be 
d that research work as it has 
scussed really refers to a con- 
ed effort to dig into manufac 
the employment 
scientific method of observa- 
n the hand and eye affords. 
Cotton Research Company has 
operation for some four years 
has attempted to concentrate 
ts upon the 
mills and the problems 
know 
Many of these 


problems which 
the 
ll manufacturers are 
+7 


v with them 
in 
but 


Ss are not very important 


course of events, 


element of competition has 


COTTON RESEARCH COMPANY, 





By E. 
increased in importance it has been 
desirable to investigate all things 


carefully. It may be stated without 
fear of dispute that the Cotton R« 
search Company would probably hav« 
been a failure if it had been ope rated 
as an independent organization, but 
with the mills cooperating in the plan 
ning of the work and in applying the 
results obtained, a success has been 
made of this undertaking. The work 
of the Cotton Research Company has 
been exactly what the average manu 
facturer would if 
requisite time and equipment in 
effort to secure quality, high produ 
tion and lower cost 


do given the 


all 


A Study of Variables 


The entire manufacturing problem 
in the textile industry may be consid 
very 


ered largely 


in 


a study 
order intelligently to 
consider any phase of manufacture 


Ot Va?ria 


tions, and 


is necessary to devise accurate means 


of measuring the properties ot 
materials and products and to know 
how best these results should be 


worked up to present a clear index ot 
performance. The laboratories of th 
Cotton Research Company have been 
designed along these lines and neces 
sary equipment for the measurement 
of staple, 
strength, elasticity and the like have 
been provided and applied not only to 
the investigations of manufacturing 


uniformity of breakage 


in the laboratory, but have been ap 


N¢ 


plied to the determination ot 
[ the 


exact performance ot several 


mills 


The Mill Survey 


lanner of 


Phe 


sults 


presenting the 


and. test 


1On 
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Walen* Ways djusting circum- 
| lic] Baa the stances as we s adjusting conditions 
een ACCE mplishes ( yY Lii¢ ‘ ; 
medium of a survey The mill ~~ > 
survey 18 a verv caretul listing of \s F I eC appileation 
each and every ictorl wl cl overns ~ < wee cture t us 
production and quality in the mill and COMSH ‘ . vest 
the comparison of these with stan Beene S de Dy a p cu 
ards which have been set up from t] 
results of analysis and investigatio1 it Is s e outset that it 
In this way it has been possible to Woul mpossible to judge with 
apply the information concretely to any ces ity the relative 
specific mill problems existing in a evenness the varn m question ex- 
particular plant having its own pecu ‘ept wi wide ranges lhe 
liar practical working conditions art, 1g hows permanent 
; record of variation in varn diameter 
\ mill os ® considered a Very al : 5 nt wate as . 
nearly malaneed silage te of TaN tle BI sane his record pro- 
material, machinery, aipenniiee oO aaa seins eee 
machinery, speeds, dratts, help, super- |; Sellinet csndieeinw ad aeons 
ision and methods ot supervision wii “a paca akin Tae 
It very seldom happens that a cl ang ‘stcameciartie fie ae ta an 
1n aly one ol LHICS¢ may 1 WAC carri 7 Fro} secie fe eo writhows 
Without: its reection:.on. om : oe fear of the eing influenced by the 
tners lhe exact saci tet aptane ( ; ; ted peopl Pics 
performance atter a particular fun a d at ica ee 
on is. been changed leads quit ea an pene cae cael 
re dily O the Cause and elfect upon eCCoOT < \ tut ly class them- 
the balance of the other teat res unit elie ls lil 
rough such a procedure 1t has been winete, hors ¢ upon the particular 
ssihle to come closer to aborator ma ; cited: ae 
esults thal WOLL t rst = | m ; 
aad HI 2 Cle ined the ( en- 
Such tl S nning OF a CSS rical numbers it 
ertaim kind of cottot lepend sible ertain adjust 
saath a SRPERSESPRS) ot dratt mnie G the manufac 
ee ee eer ae lifferent metho 1 s the cotton, to 
ee ng and it has bee mak vhich may be 
oe Saree hO -Rerageeee: ee ie efinite nd accurately 
hich has led ul peopl O Col ; 
TT ha ly ) col ti . 
14 onditions f thir ae) trerences im un 
5 p 1 1 
il] a , vi aS 4 s » such things 
Sa a coats 
work inothe t is pe ( n ta 
that thev w ( work ) t rea ( pecads, and tne 
1 \ ¢ es nd Ca \ al- 
eel eC Gesire ( esea i 
} | t con r eas } vhe 4 ( ( ( to 
‘ cle t ! iny 


Th hh 


ade owed 


hl tah 








162 (740) TEXTILE 
{ eratiol s js produced in the laboratory is that the 
s ( nee, the staple factors are pretty well under contro! 
eal ‘ nig hye rit: readily ind generally they are not subject to 
sured a ' ‘ go, 2 nill conditions lhe term “mill con 
s diagrat e distribu- ditions” is used to refer to the effect 
c m the rr verage operator on the run 
( it the vork and this in its final 
‘ ( le strates quite 5 ~ : ji ' 
ent ration mivt Ve be consi 
, tapi reat ‘ tau operation and tactor 
t C the nt ( subirec t t contro 
vith the resu hat ‘ x one has sufficient desire t 
ch « terent Ol 1 vari ts cretore bring the investi 
g percentage of waste in it on down to what might be termed 
I rely possible that the staple t rock bottom basis and trom thes 
akage measurement may not show rock — botton figures the  possibl 
positive results except that it tandards of attainment may be de 


nn eens 
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Cel 1 Lci¢ 
‘ 1 it many other ut a glance to see that the slashing 
nds easurement which can be compound has but very little influ- 
nade nd whi the Cotton Re- ence upon the running of -tthis work, 
earch Company makes on material and during the ordinary course of 
{ uced in its own laboratories as events if the laboratory compound 
Wie is in the mill The advantage were used in the slashing the answer 


Ot Making measurements on samples 


WORLD 


it was not any better than what was 
used. At the same time this 
condition of loom breakage would 


being 


« considered by a great many peo- 
} 


e as being “practical working con- 
itions,” and .they are. However, 
use of systematic analysis and 


ily, which reduces many factors to 
a definite basis, shows very force- 
he actual existing 
and in the majority of cases the im- 


mediate 


fully tie conditions 
reaction is a consideration of 
how the practical conditions may be 
little different 


made a In this par- 


ticular case, with weaving-end 
breakage made upon study of 
slashing, it might well call forth a 


Cotton Mill At Alabama Prison i 
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study of spooling, spinning and cl 
ing. In the study of spooling o1 
systematic basis I am sure that ot 
things would suggest themselves 

The analysis illustr 
by Figure 4 1s not particularly « 
plicated and it is just this sort 
thing which the Cotton Res 
Company has been applying to 
mill problems 
ments 


sort of Inc: 


their 
around + + 
materials, 
chinery and men, and it has been 
experience that if one really kn 
accurately the conditions it is r 
tively simple to show benefit 

this class of work. 


which in 
themselves 
combination of 


group 
Taw 


Sal 
Complete Cloth Manufacturing, Dyeing and Finishing Plavt a 
Established at Kilby 
a. rohit bl cmployment of two. stories high, 107 ft. wide : 
prisoners is an age-old problem 367 ft. long. The Shirt Facto: 
hich the State of Alabama has at- of the same width as the cotton 
empted to solve by the erection of but only 169 ft. long. The § z 
nodern and complete cotton mill Factory is also two stories in hei 
( nection witl shirt factory There is a commodious dye hi 
State Prison at Kilby, Ala., one story high with a wide monitor 
ear Montgomery, the state “capital on the roof, and a machine shop build 
’ St f conviet labor in textile ing as well as a warehouse at 
facturi s not new. The mill. 
State Penitentiary at At The preparatory and spinning 
lanta. G: perates duck weaving chinery used in Kilby Cotton 
it containing 400 looms which was built by H & B American 
ck it 1 is weights for chine Co. Saco-Lowell Shops made 
ernment purposes Until .a few the spoolers, warpers and_ slashers 
vears ago a es rv mill. making low used in the mill. Weaving e 
grade cotton hosiery, was in opera- ment consists of 336 Draper 
he South Carolina State Peni- matic looms The Textile Finishing 
t I Columbia — This Machinery Co., Providence, R 
1 was abolished by act of supplied the dye plant equipn 
euialawire Therefore, while Which includes an indigo warp 
ove the Kilby Cotton Mill and ing outfit. Curtis & Marble Macl 
S Factory in the Alabama State 0.'s equipment is used in the c 
‘rison are by no means unique room, In the shirt factory, 
Reliance Manufacturing CH.. of ( 
Spin, Weave, Dye and Finish cago bought and supervised the 
With the exception of posts of stallation of all equipment, and 
ibservation for the guards in various also have charge of the sale of p1 
arts of the mill, the Kilby Cotton ucts of the shirt factory. 
Mill is similar to any other modern Kilby Cotton Mill and = S 
cotton mill, despite being enclosed Factory is driven throughout by 
iv the walls of the Alabama State dividual General Electric mi 
*Tisol Reintorced concrete con with hydro electric power purch 
uction was used in building the from the Alabama Power ( 
and shirt factory. Side walls Birmingham, Ala. The enginee: 
st concrete skeleton fitted charge of the designing and eri g 
th steel sash. Brick panels on the of Kilby Cotton Mill and §S 
concrete surface of side walls relieve Factory were J. FE. Sirrine & | 
he monotony of the concrete and Greenville, S.C. The general « 
nake the appearance of the mill tractors were Hugger Bros., M 
much more attractive floors and gomery, <Ala., while the electt 
ceilings are supported by mushroom contractors were Mill & M 
lummns The main mill building is [ngineers, Birmingham, Ala 
eo 


Kilby Cotton Mill, at the State Prison, Near Montgomery, 
Shirt Factory is Shown on the Right. 


would come back 


from the mill that 


Ala. 








Diversification of Southern Textile Industry 





Increase of Fine Goods Weaving Plants, Bleacheries, Etc., the Outstanding Development in That Section in 1923— 


Signs Point to Further Expansion for Several Years—Controversial Question of “ North vs. 
South ” Has Been Emphasized Unduly in Consideration of the Growth of This Section 


NE of the 
velopments 


outstanding de- 
during 1923 
the continued expan- 
sion of the southern tex- 

dustry and particularly its 
versification along new lines. Ac- 
tivity in that section has been so de- 
ide a matter of popular interest 
hat great deal of material has 
een cither written or spoken on the 
ibject of the relative advantages and 
jisadvantages featuring textile manu- 
icture North and South. Much of 
s material has been in the form 
uable statistical contributions 

ich has been of a controversial 
reflecting the individual opin- 

the source. As a result there 

s been considerable confusion, 
ilarly in the public mind, re- 
sarding the status of the industry in 
and the prospects 


was 


vo sections 
future. 


What People Think 
example, the following beliefs 
e come into more or less general 
currency : 
1. The New England textile 
lustry is being rapidly moved 


the South. 
2. The northern manufac- 
are cruel and inhuman— 


anne 

| are quite indifferent to the 

ll being of their employes. 

3. Plants which still persist in 
North must eventually be 

ipped and their owners trans- 

nted to the Sunny South. 


Or Else 


The southern manufactur- 
are facing ultimate ruin if 
ey continue to usurp branches 
the industry in which they 
e had no experience. 

The South is sugar-coating a 


wage scale with 
‘alled community 
elopments and 
workers are 
go success 
v fooled 


By 


3. Southern labor is incapable 
of working on anything but 
coarse goods of staple variety. 
What They Should Know 

As a matter of fact, the following 
propositions are set down here 
representing the truth of the stiua 
tion: 


as 


1. With a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions there has been no trans- 
fer of equipment from northern 
mills to the South—nor is much 
contemplated. 

2. Expansion in cotton manu 
facturing in the last few years, 


however, has been almost en- 
tirely in the South. Northern 
mills have in several cases es- 


tablished branch plants below the 
Mason & Dixon line, or have be 
come increasingly interested in 
enterprises there; while, to a 
greater degree, southern plants, 
locally controlled, have come into 
existence or have extended their 
operations. 

3. Southern mills are branch- 
ing out into nearly every phase 
of textile manufacture—and give 
every prospect of being success 
ful thereat. 

4. Northern manufacturers 
have had to contend with many 
adverse circumstances chief 
among which was unsound legis- 
lation—but, given a little more 
public support, there is no reason 
why they should not hold their 
own. 

5. The 
hand has 
reached the 
saturation 
land—and it is 
expansion in the 


South the other 
not 


point 


on 
by any 
ot 


existing in 


means 
industrial 
New 


Say 


Eng 
that 


section 


safe to 


former 
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Getting In a New Stock of Goods. 


Woolf. 

will for years to come be more 

rapid than in the North 

“ North and South ” 
hese statements are made, not 
without fear of contradiction, but 
without fear of refutation. Their 
accuracy could be established by 
pages of statistical data and com 
parative facts—but this would dupli 


cate whole volumes which have been 


printed during the last few. years, 
most of which however have used 
these same facts on which to base 


faulty conclusions. 

The trouble has rested largely with 
the general subject chosen: “North 
vs. South.” If some one would start 
to investigate ‘““North and South,” a 
different end point might be reached. 
Each side is very largely ignorant of 
the other. To many northern boost 


ers, the South is an unimportant 
adjunct to the New Engand textile 
industry. To an equal number of 
southern shouters, the manufacturer 
{ the North seems to be tottering 
to inevitable extinction—and can 
never again hope to manufactur: 


cotton goods so many miles from the 


cotton fields. 


Possibly if the whole industry 
would shut up shop, and exchange 
locations for a.while, they might be 
ible to orient themselves more ac- 
curately. They would find that the 


great cotton manufacturing industry 
is divided approximately equally be 
North and the South; that 


a suburb of the 


tween the 


neither is other; that 
« ach 


its ady antages and 


and that 
for both 


section has 


disadvantages; there is 
plenty of room 
What the South is Doing 


Possibly the South needs more ex 


planation than does the North. Truc 
economists have flocked down ther: 
by the dozens in 





a half-a-cent a word up, what they 
But the real textile develop 
that still 
of an unknown quantity 
many the North. 

The first impression the visitor gets 
en from Danville, Va., to At- 
lanta, Ga., is that the South is on a 
construction spree. Particularly in 
North Carolina is this evident. Every 
hundred yards or so, one sees a new 
mill or a new school or a new road or 
a new bridge. 

But far more important than the 
quantity of building is its quality. 
here have been’ erected in the 
Southern States during the last year 
or two dozens of mills which are the 
last in construction, 

and in arrangement. 

he latter feature is possibly the 
important The outstanding 
material characteristic of the 
southern plants is the provision made 


found 


ments in section are more 


to 


or less 


In 


route 


word in equip 


ment 


most 


new 


for continuity of operation 
but 


not only 


today when expansion becomes 


possible and necessary. Many new 
mills have as much as twice the floor 
space they need at present, and in 
each case, the arrangement of the 
various departments is such as to 
permit the addition of more machin 
ery in each, so that the new equip 
ment will “tie in” with the old—and 
the succession of operations be un 


impaired. This is an extremely im 
portant consideration because sad ex 
often taught that old 
plants in of expansion, have 
had be enlarged with 


resulting decrease of plant efficiency. 


perience has 
need 


piecemeal 


Variation of Product 
But far more significant than any 
characteristic is the re 
product 
of the southern textile industry. This 
but to 
\nd the visitor 
hecomes impressed with the fact that 
this movement has started 
ind that the 
South this 


direction 


material 


markable diversification of 
} 


has been talked of for vears 


dav 1 being realized 


only just 
future development in 
will be increasingly in 


Many of 


portant 


the im- 


plants completed or 


most 
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S n 1923, and many of the ex- 

te 1 lanned for the manu 

fa ( goods—fancy mixtures 

f¢ ods, shirtings, drapery 

{ is } tion t¢ 
ere ar¢ 

Cy i N. €C.) Mulls Inc 
, lavil er Mills w pro 

cotton dress goods and 
Si £ ind mercerized, and 
de t cotton, wool and_ silk 
The init nstallation in this mull 
is n this will probably 
be eased by the same number 
€a ( I eral years 
fepublic Cotton Mulls, Great 
} i whose new No. 3 mill 
"i manutacture fine cotton and silk 
mixtures 1O! lingerie cloth. The 
loom equipment totals 1.000 and the 
plant do its own silk preparing 

Ih \rt Cloth Mills, Lowell, N 
( with an initial installation of 600 
ioon it with a Capacity of 1,000 
for the production of fancy cotton 
and silk dress. goods, _ shirtings, 
drapery fabrics, etc. 

Dune Mills, Greenville, S. ¢ 
vith 1 weave shed to house 600 
additional looms for manufacture ot 
fanev cotton and silk fabrics 

ludson Mills, Greenville, S. C 
additio1 to weave shed and FOO new 
looms for producing fancy goods and 
handkerchief cloths 

Increased Use of Silk 

These and other similar develop 
mi Ss 1orecast a marked mcrease in 
the use of silk in the South—a fact 
which is being rapidly recognized by 
raw silk houses, silk throwsters 
manufacturers of silk preparatory 

lachinery, et \t present, the pri 
duction is almost exclusively of silk 
mixed goods but it 1s not at all un 
likely that all-silk fabrics will be pro 
duced in the South in the not far dis 
tant future 

In fact, the president of one of the 
companies mentioned above stated to 
a representative of Textile World 
that 1 development was prob 
alle tn ant 


Bleaching and Finishing 


\nother feature of the southern 
ex worthy particular note 
S crease e number of 
ble ( ¢ and finishing plants 
N ( T ( iT? i Ooms 
: character be established but 
| h ch dic not pre OUSI\ cc 

( t 1 ire adding 
partm« ch worl hile other 
af&fe X S ist l¢ 
eran 

Cy e most import 
. com ( 1 
~ T Ss ithe le Het 
| t Day ;. 4 Ihis 

| j . 
’ ” week ut 
9 Pe 
Hci ) 

2 » vds ‘ week as ex 

Ss ~ CSS nNecess es rhe 

ew ! mn 1s f t that 1 
s ed r the processing of fine 
goods \nother important addition 

hese ranks 1s the (regg Dvein o & 
Finishing Co., Graniteville, S. ¢ 
St was the completion of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


the Lowell Bleachery South at Griffin, nized the significance of the move- 


Ga., tor finishing of terry cloth and ment in the South pointing toward 
similar fabrics. Two other large the local finishing of a greater por- 
bleachery projects were those of the tion of its product—and have taken 
Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C., and steps to capitalize on this tendency. 
he Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. C In addition, the finishing facilities 
In this connection. two announce- Of many existing plants have been 
ments of extreme significance were ¢Xtended, and it is known definitely 
made within a few weeks of each that projects are contemplated for 
other this fall. Early in December the addition of such departments to 
became known that Joseph Ban- Mills which heretofore have not fin- 
croft &+Sons Co., of Wilmington, ‘shed their own goods. 
Del., had purchased a site of 600 The possibilities of such a move- 
cres at Oldfort, N. ( about 35 ment are tremenduous. It has been 
miles from Asheville; and while no estimated unofficially that 2,000,000 
definite plans for the utilization of yds. of goods are shipped each week 
this site have been made public, it from plants in the immediate vicinity 
is known that it will eventually be of Greenville, S. C 


for finishing up 
North. This index to the 
potential finishing business in the en- 


the location of a southern branch of 


gives an 
this large finishing 


organization. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


In connection with the discussion of the relative development 
of the textile industry North and South which has been such 
an important feature during the last year, it is interesting to 
refer to actual statistics showing the geographical distribution of 
this industry. 


~The following table has been prepared by TEXTILE WORLD 
on the basis of the Government census report for 1919. The 
figures were obtained by striking an average between these three 
factors: Capital invested—Value of products—Value added to 
raw material by manufacture. 


The table shows the percentage that each particular branch 
bears to the total textile industry: the percentage of the total 
industry located in the North and in the South, represented by 
each branch: and the relative proportion of each branch of the 
textile industry located in the North and in the South: 


Percent of 
rotal U.S 
Pextile 
Industry 
Located 1n 
North 
Represented 


by each 


Percent 
Total U 





Represented 
by each 
Branch Branch 

23.00 19.0 
12.38 1.62 

12 0.3 

j 0.3 


Industry 
Located in 
South 





These figures show that more than one-half of the cotton 
branch and the great bulk of the other branches were located 
in the North in 1919. In view of the diversification of the 
southern textile industry now under way, as described in the 
accompanying article, it is to be expected that the percentages of 
the other branches in that section will have increased by the 
next census. 





Late the month it was announced tire South—particularly as the ten 
hat the Sayles Finishing Plants of dency toward increased productio1 

Savl le, K. Lh icquired a site of fine goods becomes more pro 

hu few miles of Asheville, N. nounced. 

( d had definite ns tor. the . . . ~ - 
aia ae Sci n oe Other Forms of Diversification 
onstructio O Start early 1 he Nor art fine cotton goods weaving 
eat St nother development of and finishing the only two branches 

na mater ed earlier in the which are being emphasized in the 
vear when it wa innounced that the South \ noteworthy rate velopment 

United States Fnishinge Co.. had pur- was the establishment of the Southern 

chase he plant and real estate of Worsted Co., with plant at Green- 
e Blue Spring Dveing & Finishing ille, S. ( for production of men’s 

ca t Cedartown, G d had wear worsteds. While there has not 
started large scale construction work been any general movement in this 
or the improvement of the mill and direction, the imvestment of joint 
village to be used as a southern northern and southern capital in an 
ranch. Thus three important finish- enterprise of this nature is a signifi 
g¢ organizations of the North in ad- cant development for the future. 
ition to Pacific Mills have recog Then too, the southern knitting in- 
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dustry has expanded to ¢ 
degree. Existing 
tended and new ones are 
lished. 


market 


It was an open 
this fall, for 
southern ribbed 
better than did 
in New York 
there been 
velopment of silk hosie 
ture. 


2 OKC 1s 
those 
tate. 


has 


4 note. 


plants hav: 


being 


secret 


examp! 


sold 


manut 


In ad 


extension of tl 


ry n 


The mercerizing industry 


made great strides 


States, 


in t 


and seems dest 


he So 


ined 


velop further and more rapidly 


future. 


Distribution Devel 
Hand 


turing 
has 
tive 


in hand 
and 
extension 


in the 


expansion 
gone an 
facilities 


opment 


with this ma: 
diversit 


of di 


South. 


creasing number of machinery 


for example, have 


recognize 


growing potentialities of the 1 
and have established new bran 
fices in that section or have et 


their local service. 

One interesting devel 
ters around Chattan 
This city, in addition 
its prestige as a knittis 
becoming more and 
portant yarn distributing 
northern and southern 
tablishing offices there. 


opment 


og a, 
to enla 
ig cent 


more at 


center 


firms 


The ‘Labor Situation 


No discussion of the souther 
tile industry is complete without 
reference to its labor situatior 


fundamental 


human supply in that 


characteristics 0! 


sectio1 


been emphasized to a point oj 


ness but the fact still remains 
this represents one of the gt 
single advantages which the 5 


possesses. This 
refer to the diff 
to the discrepancy result 


wage 


economic legislation Oo 


labor in Massachusetts. 

There is a much more intang 
condition in the South whicl 
comes increasingly apparent 
northern visitor as he wide 
acquaintance with  southert 
towns. Briefly this may be des 
as community of interest. M 
this has been featured in disci 
of the South, it must be emph 
that this does not fall 
‘bunkum”™ class There is 
sround of human relationsht 
tween management and_ pers 


which evades 


This may be scathingly 


as paternalism 


statement 


doe 
erential! 
ing fro! 
n hou 


monetary eva 


retert 


and may evel 


produce a situation which wi 
mand remedial efforts, but 
present time, the feeling b 
manufacturers and their en 
must be placed entirely on the 
side of the southern ledger. 
Possibly a little incident will 
trate this \ young office emp! 


a prominent southern mill show: 


writer over the new pla 


there and interspersed 
tion with the most 


most evidently sincere 


nt being 
his de 5 


fulsome—at 
praise « 
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‘ment and its ideals. Later the incapable of learning processes which 


was told by the president of are being grasped by foreigners, 


mpany that the young man in handicapped by lack of knowledge of should be the best argument in tavot 


had been one of a large our language and ideals. ( 


fat of so-called “poor whites” 
farmed in that section be- 1 


mill was established, that the utilization of southern labor as a tj 


ad been pretty much of a | 
-well; but that the boy had 
the mill school in the com- 
ind had shown remarkable 

Needing an office worker, 


sident asked the principal to ‘ 


The diversification of the southern 1 
ndustry is being planned with the 


yasis—and it is unwise to under-rate 


its possibilities. 


Summary 
[his sketchy treatment of recent 
levelopments in the South is no 


m the brightest student in Written with an idea of exploiting 


duating class. This young that section or of “bearing” northern 


s the one recommended—and _ | 


vossibilities. The writer is a north 


11 - ~ ; , ¢ ~ 1) ' ‘ : 1c 
idly increased his knowledge tet who is not at all pessimistic 
business until he gradually as to the tuture of textile manutac 

il he gradually 


in important factor in the or- ture in New England. 


m and earned a_ substantial 
sa So thoroughly had the boy 
re the opportunities which the 


As a matter of fact, the entire 


question of advantages and = disad- 


vantages of the two sections appeals 


tered to the people of the to him as a more or less temporary 


itv—opportunities which had 
sted before its establishment 
1e became a voluntary. press 
igre ror the organization. The 
which he gives the ideals 
management, — particularly 
he rank and file of the em 
‘ould not be purchased for 
ds of dollars \nd vet it 
mill nothing: in fact they 
en receiving extremely valu 
vices from the young man 
thee worker at the same time. 
y this illustrates one of the 
ling characteristics of south 
manufacturing organizations 
tice of promoting from the 
} refraining to import men 
tor positions higher up. This 
ffers to the man at the ma 
he vision of an opportunity 
makes his routine mechanical 
m less purposeless and which 
him with the idea that the 
industry offers sufficiently 
scope for his best efforts. Un- 
tely such a condition is not 
possible in northern plants 
in many cases the character 
personnel does not warrant 


vholesale promotion from the 


Blasting a Tradition 
leads to a statement which 
the most serious considera- 
northern competitors of 
mills. The tradition that 
in the latter section cannot 
| to do other than routine 
that such training represents 
2S a period of time or too 
<pense to be worth while -1S 
unsound and is being rapidly 
developments in the South 
is true that native manu 
rs of that section have been 
less handicapped by this 
in the past but they are 
losing that point of view and 
italizing on the inherent ability 
workers. Any disposition to 
southern competition in the 
‘ture of fine goods and novel- 
the basis of supposed lack of 
labor, is dangerous ground. 
liculous to presume that Anglo- 
s, rapidly acquiring more educa- 
th of hand and mind—are 





subject ot debate. We are not deal- 
ing with two separate countries with 


radically different basic conditions— 


but with two sections of the sat 
country which, while possessing 1 
dividual characteristicts, are so closely 
joined by commercial connections 
and by transportation facilities that 
points of difference tend to disappear 
instead of becoming emphasized 
Consequently it is but reasonable 
to suppose that, as the South «i 
velops more intensively, real estate 
values and construction costs will 
appreciate. Taxes must also increase 
as road building and expansion ot 
educational facilities proceed. As for 
the wage differential, the theoretical 
$4.36 expended by manufacturers per 
employe per week for community cd 
velopments, which incidentally — is 
probably correct today in only part 
of the southern industry, will becom: 
more universal as employers are 
forced more and more to compete 
with each other for help. In fact 
this method of community develop 
ment is one of the South’s most com 
plicated problems. It is true that it 
helps to strengthen the bonds betweet 
management and workers, but. th: 
economic difficulties attendant upol 
the distribution of a large and un 
profitable village investment overt 
operating finances are great \s 
pointed out in last year’s issue of 
TextirE Worip, this method of 
building villages and giving emploves 
living, educational and social facili 
ties at a nominal price is a charac- 
teristic ot the southern section 
which was not voluntarily developed 
but was inherent in the history ot 
southern cotton manufacture New 
England manufacturers went through 
such a stage many years ago—and 
such a condition still persists in many 
sections. It is safe to say that north 
ern mill men are not anxious to re 
turn to this procedure ; and equally 
safe to say—after talks with far 
seeing manufacturers—that southern 
ers would welcome a solution of the 


problem of placing village activities 


on an economically sound basis. 
As for hours, the disparity North 
and South persists on account of the 


lack of appreciation of industrial 
necessity on the part of the public 


TEXTILE WORLD 


and the law-makers of Massachusetts 
The steadv growth of southern mills 


conditions 


manulac 


permanently 
sent comparative 
the two sect 


developmen 1 American te 


permanent 


anufacture 


particulars 


concermmed 


achieving 


velopment 
Manufacturing 
Rockingham, ? 


examples ot 


South this year 
Was organized promote 
president 


Manufacturing 
Llighway 


Rockingham, 
yndle mull 


Rockingham ’'s 


engineers 
be Pinniny, 
architects an 


\tlanta, Ga., 





































































South to presume that the advantages 
it enjoys at present entitle its manu- 


facturers to ignore the competition 


ot New England. Both sections are 


here to stay, and the problem of 
each is to make its products attrac- 
nough and cheap enough to 1n- 
duce large-scale buying on the part 
ic—and to increase the 
scope of its market by finding new 
uutlets—both domestic and foreign 
tor its wares 
Phe mechanical and commercial 


effort which  inereasing southern 


I 
] } 
1¢ ioOnyg 


competition necessitates in the North 
hould prove beneficial in th 

run. Furthermore, the enlarged buy 
ing power of the South, more pros 
perous today than at any time since 
the Civil War, will help business in 
oth sections equally.  Outsic of 
mporary problems which this ex- 


pansion of the American textile in- 
dustry produces, there is nothing but 
bene for those nterested, not in 
sectional friction, but in two great 


parts of a great cconomic torce 


Leak Manufacturing Company 





New 17.000-Spindle Plant and Dye House at Rockingham, 


.. to Manufacture Chambrays 


se proximity to the town and other 
xisting mills, as well as. railroad 
cil f both the Seaboard and 


\tlantie Coast Line Railroads. Look- 


eo » the tuture, provisions were 
made in laving out the initial mill for 
the second and third units 
The first unit of this development 
to be a 17,000 spindle mill on cham- 
brays, with 500 looms In general 
the plant consists of a two-story 
n mill building, 125 ft. wide by 
281 ft. long. with a weave shed un 
dem, 125 ft. wide by 290 ft. long; 
it dve plant, machine shop, wood 
vorking shop and boiler room 
\ll of the textile machinery 1s be- 
ng turnished by Saco Lowell Shops, 


th the « xception ot the looms which 


by the Hopedale 


ire being furnished 
Manufacturing Co. ‘T. C. Thompson 
& Bros.. Charlotte, are the general 
contractors, and Robert & Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and 


engineers. 





Plant of Leak Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., to Make Chambrays 





Government Cotton Reports and Forecasts 


Phe Elaborate Organization Utilized — A Summary and Analysis of Methods Employed — Scientific Methods Gra: 
ally Displacing Judgment Reports and Ensuring Greater Accuracy — Comparative Accuracy of 
Production Forecasts and Estimates Claimed — Constructive Criticism Welcomed 


tly Wepartment \gricul 

e has been issuing re- 

ports on the cotton crop for 

i CV¢ Ve t} work 

having bec begun in 1866 For 

neal 1 he ere 

limited to reports ireage plante: 

reports on the condition of crop one 

A mm I the growing season 

is ascertained by inquiries fron crop 

reporters, and to an annual report in 

December xr a ioe vield-per re 
and production 

The Government reports on con 


dition of the crop made monthly dur 


ing the growing season formed an 


important basis of forecasts m 
larmet deal 


ade by 
ind mManutacturers, 
and the publi at are who were 
interested rop trom thre 
viewpoint of la 

parative size to the probable marl 
price In other word 
had ( tton to 
buy cotton. hased hj 


Own Tore 


need for in othicial for 
Department Ot \eri 
began 11 forecast T 
outturn 
The first report on cotton for th 
current year relates to the icliti 
of th crop as ot May 25tl Phe 
first forecast is made 
and each month thereafter until 
October 25th Phe 


is of June 25th 


report for this 


latter date w made for the. first 


time in 1922 The pr 


| 
mate based upon harvested acrea 


oduction es 


and yield-per-acre, is mad 
December This articl will deal 
with the organiz 
of Crop and_= Livestock 
which makes these 
methods 


ation of the Division 
Estimates, 
reports, and the 
which it uses in. arriving 
at its estimates of acreag 


fore casts 


condition 
and productior 


Origin of Crop Reporting 

The Division of ¢ rop and Livestock 
Estimates, which is a part of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
responsible for gathering and com 
piling the information used by the 
Crop Reporting Board in the prepara 
tion of its report. The Crop Report- 
ing Board, through which the crop 
reports are cleared, was established 
in July, 1905, by an order of the 
Secretary of Agriculturs it. 48, at 
present, constituted of an 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, who is Chairman of the 
Board; the Statistician in charge of 


\ssistant 


*Members f the Advisory Statistical Committee 
on Crop Reporting Methods, I S. Department f 
Agriculture 
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By Dr. 


the Division; three other statisticians 


from the and two 
Statisticians 


offices of the 


Washington office, 
‘Yr more agricultural 
illed in from the field 
1J1Vvision 

Phe Crop Reporting Board meets 


m dates selected and announced 
ibout the first of each year 


These 
reports, [ 


which relate to the 25th o! 
ach month, are usually 
tween the 3ist of the 


issued be 
same month 
nd the 2nd ot the month following 


Seven regular reports are 
1] 


issued in 


in addition to which an “ inten 


tion to plant’? report was made last 


spring. 


Great care is taken to prevent any 


one having access to the data used 
yy the Board prior to the day of 
making th¢ 


report, the information 


from various sources being kept in 


Warren M. Persons and Dr. Carroll IW. Doten * 


In each of the sixteen cotton States, 
the Department has an agricultural 
statistician or field 
and a= small 


representative, 
force. These 

trained, ex- 
perienced and familiar with local con- 
ditions. They spend from ten days 
to two weeks each month in the field 
studying conditions 


office 


statisticians are well 


personally and 
developing the voluntary crop report 
ing force. These field representatives 
are in the classified civil service and, 
in order to qualify, must have been 
raised on a farm, or having had sev- 
eral years of actual farm experience, 
and in addition must have an educa 
ion equivalent to graduation from an 
agricultural college and pass a rigid 
examination. One of these examina 
tions was held a few weeks ago and 


1 


only seventeen persons in the United 


That much of the recent criticism of the cotton crop condition 
reports and the acreage and production forecasts and estimates 
of the Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agriculture 
has been based upon incomplete or inaccurate knowledge of this 
organization and the methods employed by it there can be little 


doubt. 


There is as litthe doubt that criticism is warranted, and 


that if it be based upon full knowledge of the facts involved it 
may be constructive and productive of beneficial results to thé 


Board and the industry. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Crop Reporiing 
Board weleome constructive criticism, and to make the latter 
possible have cooperated with the editors of Textile World in 
persuading the eminent economists and statisticians, who are the 
authors of this article, to prepare this authoritative and clear 
presentation of facts covering the Board’s organization and meth- 
ods. Both are members of the Advisory Statistical Committee on 


Crop Reporting Methods. 


Dr. Persons is editor of the Review 


of Economie Statistics, published by the Harvard Committee on 
Economic Research, and Dr. Doten is professor of economics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


non-assembled form in a safe in the 
fice of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
\fter the Board has taken its place 
in the rooms provided for it on crop 
report day, the windows having been 
scaled and tht locked, with 
guards placed at each door, the re- 
ports and other data for the various 
States are brought from the Secre 
tary’s office in sealed envelopes. Once 
the doors are locked and the data 
is allowed to leave 
the room in which the Board and its 
assistants are assembled until the re 
port has been released at the hour 
and minute set in advance for such 
release. 


doors 


receive d, no one 


\ penalty of ten years in the peni- 
tentiary, or a fine of $10,000, or both, 
is provided by law for the giving out 
of information by any one connected 
with the work prior to the time fixed 
by the Secretary for its release. Such 
persons are also prohibited by the 
same law from speculating in prod- 
ucts of the soil. 





States out of over eighty who took 


the examination were able to pass. 
The practice and policy of the Bureau 
ire to select only men thoroughly 
familiar with the crops and the terri- 
tory they will have to cover. Even 
if a man is well trained it requires at 
least two years’ work in the service 
to make him a good judge of crops 
and therefore a good crop statistician. 

The voluntary cotton crop. re- 
porters, who number thousands, and 
who serve faithfully year after year 
without compensation other than to 
receive the crop reports, a few bul- 
letins, the yearbook, and formerly a 
few free seeds, are the backbone of 
the service. Many of these reporters 
have served for many years. 

rhese voluntary reporters are clas 
sified in several ways. Those who 
report directly to Washington are of 
five kinds: 

(1) 700 county reporters, each of 
whom maintains his own correspon- 
dents within his county. 


(2) 7,000 township reporters 
reporting for a township. 

(3) 5,000 special cotton rep 
who are bankers, cotton factors 
each reporting for his own local 

(4) 12,000 individual far: 
porters, each reporting for his 
farm. 

(5) 20,000 cotton ginners, ea 
porting for his locality. 

The reporters who report 
field representative in each St 
of three kinds: 

(1) 10,000 field aids, each r 
ing for a township or smaller 


(2) 5,000 special cotton aids 


crs, cotton factors, ete., each 
ing for his locality. 
(3) 25,000 individual farm 


each reporting for his own fa: 

The reports from these \y 
groups are tabulated and h 
separately. The Crop. Re} 
Board makes its estimates 
consideration of their reports 
other information collected 
other sources. 


Forecasts and Estimates 

In the final analysis, the sigt 
thing in crop production is tl 
ot the crop, i. e., the number ot 
of lint cotton produced, or to | 
duced, Production estimates r 
the size of the crop when it, th: 
is an accomplished thing. Prod 
forecasts refer to the expect 
as measured while it 1s still g1 
and subject to the various infl 
which may reduce or enhance i! 
size of a crop varies with the a 
harvested and the yield-per-acr 
expected size with the acreag 
pected to be harvested, and 
vected yield-per-acre. Variati 
acreage is separate and distinct 
variation in yield-per-acre. Thi 
termination of each will be dis 
separately. 


Acreage Estimates 
The determination of the acti 


not only of cotton, but of other 


and the accurate measurement 
changes from year to year, ¢ 
tute one of the most difficult 
lems confronting the statistici 
the Department in their work ot 
forecasting and estimating. E> 
ence has demonstrated that n 
method has yet been devised tl 
always infallible, but real pros 
has been made in recent yea! 
working out methods which gi\ 
facts with a reasonable degr: 
accuracy. 

In arriving at its estimates of 
age, the Department has develo; 
series of indications of absolute 
age and of acreage change, a 
which are given consideration, a! 
some extent are weighted accor 
to the degree in which they 
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n reliable in the past. Before 
bing briefly some of these 


ds, it 1s brought to the atten- 
the reader that the primary 
for most the est! 
of the Department for cotton 
ther crops is the decennial Cen 
\griculture. The Department 
es the changes in acreage from 
the Census 
In the case of cotton, how- 
enumeration of the of 
ginned is made each year by 
sureau of the Census, Depart- 
of Commerce, and in- 
ly as an annual check upon the 
for if the yield per-acre can 
ermined with a fair degree of 
y, the can be deter- 
| by dividing the pounds of 
ginned by the average yield- 
re \s matter of fact, this 
it is done each year in arriving 
final estimate of acreage har- 
in each crop. 
the crop of 
first estimate of acreage is made 
June 25th, and relates not to 
tal acreage of cotton planted 
spring, but to the acreage in 
ation on June 25th. The acre- 
idoned prior to that time is 
cluded in the estimate and no 
of abandonment to 
h is made. 


i 


ol acreage 


to year between 


Se 


bales 


Oo 
serves 


4 oe 


icy, acreage 


a 


( 


any given year, 


1 
I 


h- 
dal 
ite prior 


et 
sl 


e abandonment of acreage re- 
| by the Department each year 
the which in 
ition on June 25th, and which 
subsequently abandoned; that is 

the from which no 
whatever was picked. As pre- 

mentioned, the final estimat« 
reage harvested, made the fol- 
g¢ May, is based indirectly upon 
ensus final ginnings;.the amount 
indonment in that year is added 


to 


S acreage was 


acreage 


e acreage harvested to secure a 
ed final estimate of the acreage 
Itivation on June 25th, of the 
ding year. The acreage in cul 
mn on June 25th of the current 
determined 


1S as a percentage 


s final acreage of the previous 


The Various Judgment Inquiries 


prior to about 
Department relied for its 
f change in acreage largely 
judgment to the 
lists follows: 


of 


many 
the 
te 


years 


( 
a inquiry 
s which read 
the present 
ir locality compared with 
a year a (representing 
by 100% ).” 


as 
t 


in 


1S 


acreage 
yo 


reage 20 


reage a vear ago 


J g 
method was never very satisfac- 
It required only a few years’ 
nce with it to demonstrate that 


vas a strong disinclination on 
irt of the reporters to report 
00%, Consequently, allowance 
be made for this weakness in 
ports. This question is_ still 


and allowance is made for the 
but speaking, 
ittle reliance is now placed on 
ethod. 
irder to overcome the tendency 
ort below 100, which was noted 
during the first decade of the 
nt century a companion judg- 
question was added which read 


ness 


generally 
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as follows: “What is the present 


acreage in cultivation compared with 


the usual acreage in 
(representing usual acreage 
100% ).”” Returns to this question also 


your locality 


by 


tended to fall below too. When the 
returns to this question for the cur- 
rent year were compared with the 
returns to the same question in the 


preceding year, both were compared 
with the same measuring stick, the 
rather indefinite usual acreage.” 
For example should the returns fot 
last and for 
this year at 97‘¢, the indication would 
be that the actual acreage was 97-88, 
or 110°. This indication has 


useful where 


vear be given at &&% 


1 


I 
practices 


roven 
agricultural 


are well established and rather stabl 


lhe method of iis use overcomes tl 
Statistical handicap of the tendency 
of reporters to report below Its 
weakness lines in the fact that whil« 
it usually the 


not 


( 


Ico 


Lt 


I] 


Tul 


dire ction, 
measure the 


indicates 


does always 
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measuring the changes in acreage 
from year io year. The voluntary 
crop reporters (all lists) were asked 
to report acreage on their own farms 
Year to Year Relatives 

In: uch as the purpose the 
juiry was to determine the change 
in the acreage from the previous 
year, the reporter was asked to give 
the acre ive on his tarm not only lor 
this vear, bu Iso the acreage tot 
last Veal li to Piven State Lo! 
example, 44,000 acres in cotton were 
reported on the sample farms this 
year as against 40,000 acres last year, 

le Indication would be that there was 
a 10 increase. When the year to 
vear relatives ( pe reentage ot chang¢ 
from previous year) are compared 


with the year to year relatives of the 


t 
I 


mal estimates based indirectly upon 
the fig it 
noted that a relatively con 


t 


Census ginnings ures, is 
there 


[ 1S 


stant ditterence between two 


) 
C 
l 
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Moreover, in 
States which are making rapid growth 
In crop area, or where large shifts 
from one crop to another are the 
customary thing, the assumption of 


magnitude of change. 


“usual acreage” as a common meas 
uring stick is invalidated. 

\ third inquiry, in which the crop 
reporter is asked to give his judg 


ment as to the acreages in his locality, 
is the inquiry on the acreage in culti 


vation per 100 acres in crops. Such 
an inquiry reads as follows: “Of 
every 100 acres of crops in your 


locality, how many acres are in corn, 
wheat, cotton,” 
are included. Weighted reports are 
summarized as to the 
ber of per 100 in each 
main Comparison 

with returns to the similar inquiry in 


etc. Main crops only 


average num 
of the 
made 


acres 


is 


cr¢ ps. 


the previous year. For example, if 
44 acres ot every I0O acres In all 
crops were reported in cotton this 


year, and 40 acres last year, the in- 
would be that the 
this year was 110% of last year. 
The Sample Data Method 
In 1914 the Department began the 
collection of sample data to assist in 


dication acreage 


series. here appears to be a ten 
dency for reporters to overstate the 
acreage In cultivation last year. 
Whether this over-statement is due 
to forgetting, or to the fact that the 
reporting farmers do not make 
changes in acreages in the same rati 
as farmers as a whole, the Depart 
ment has no means of ascertaining 
The significant thing, of course, is 
the fact that the divergence of th 
sample from the whole is relatively 
constant and can be easured wit! 
considerable accuracy 


The Objective Acreage Count 


past Ul 


I 
Department has attempted to obviate 
: ; 


During the few ars, ie 


the difficulties of securing acreage 
estimates either by the use of judg 
ment estimates of reporters or by the 
individually reported sample data 
method by means of objective acre- 
age counts. <As early as I9I5 one 


of 


the field agricultural statisticians 
the Southern States the 
systematic counting, year after year, 
of the actual fields planted to cotton 
over identical routes through repre- 


1 
i 


n began 


sentative portions of his State in suc- 
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It, 


4,400 


lerTea 


cessive years. 


thousand miles 


tician 


] 


counts 


t 


11s 


LS¢ 


increa 


+} . +} ‘ lJ 

il¢ fact that helds a 
th . : h 
the same size, Was the 


the telephone poles opposite 
cott ther Phe 


high 
fi 

further refine 
| 


ic 


in on (and « crops ) 


absence of 


poles along many 
1 


W the states has brought rtl 


] 


iys m 


( rat 


uring the past year 
ment form of 
mete 


Lance 


bile 


1 
l 


n the a multip 


t 


device f 


the actual 


attached directly 
measuring 
1 


( an 


*} 


1hit 


frontage 
Phe 


iopeful that this 


by whic 1e 


led 


1 
In the various cre ps 1s recorded 


Department is very | 
method will give indications 


the 


obi CLIVE 


free from weaknesses mentioned 


in discussing the judgment and san 


ple data methods of securing indie; 
tions of acreage chang It will tak 
1 number { vears records to estal 
lis the relative accuracy of this 
method 
Other Indices of Acreage Chanvze 
\ further indication of acr¢ ive 
change in cotton plantings ts secured 
trom the records of fertilizer sold in 
the Southern States. In nearly all of 
the Southern States, each bag of fer 
ilizer sold must have attached a tag 


purchased from the State Department 


of Agriculture [In June, estimates 
ri secured trom crop reporters as 
© the an t of tertilizer used per 
icre, the relative proportion used on 
cotton, and the percentage of cotton 
fields receiving fertilizer By a com 
posite of these latter indications, an 
othe estimate f the acreage Ol 
cotton this year compared with last 
vear obtained. 

lwo further indications of the 
acreage charge are obtained from a 
study of the acres per plow, which in 
he old cotton belt means one ne YTO 
laborer, one mule, and one plow, and 


, 


r } 
I 


( ] 


ma study of the reported acreage 
much of the 
cotton belt is a complementary crop 
If one 
usually decreases. 


\fter 


dications, 


in corn, which over 


cotton increases, the other 
ht 


Reporting 


1 


a consideration of these ¢ 
the Crop 


at 


cotton 


Board arrives an estimate of the 


icreave in in cultivation on 


June 25th compared with the acreage 


in cultivation on June 25th last year 


This estimate is often called for 
brevity the “planted acreage,” and 
is the acreage base to which the fore- 
casted yi Id per-acre is applied in 


the forecasts 


issued by the Department during the 


computing production 


rowing season 


Determining Harvested Acreage 


The harvested acreage of cotton, 
which means the planted acreage 
minus the abandonment of acreage 
subsequent to June 25th, is estimated 
for use in the December report. In 
arriving at this estimate the Depart- 
ment uses methods like those used 
in making the estimate of planted 
acreage. In December the three 
indgment inquiries——on acres of 















1 a little later when 


the subject 


' 
is discussed. It 


is significant 
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yield of 130 Ibs., then a reported con- parisons with it, and have in 
dition of 100% might be expected to 


rather stable concept of a full 











4 cl t] uol ( orm hay iICcct > ¢ 1e 
it even though th n rma may be have been ace — by a eer of In determining the crop p: 
- . eins Se ee neta: Rice ioe SSS : ; 
sive and indcennite, or 130/01, Or 213 7 Amis 1 ae Se statisticians of the Department 5 
ters do understand the term and pu ay 25. Similarly, if : 
: - : cai use of the computed pars tor 
e te ike comparisons with it. a onditio1 52% on : 
aes is vidual years as shown abov: 
expected yield-per-acre from Se] Was accompanied by . 
: : - ; “ also a 32-year, 5-year, and 
( 1 na given date 1S the s ec yi ( 130 iDs., then a re . ree em 
fi 5 ¢ ‘rave tT t S rs 
; ; sis of the rela- porte ait is 100 might have Moving average o these par 
) 1 condition o hat bee eCXDEK ‘ i eel accom trends toward at high r or tow 
n vield-per-acré In panied by vield 120/22. or 220 cept of normal are indicated HS 
O1VE nditio has eel hs This is ed par for averages Phe 5-year movins 
o1 b ertain September 2: Not t the lower ages of the above figures are 
iri nother vear by the reported con eher the It will be noted in Table 1] S, 
( eld-p In one year pat there is a distinct trend 
er weathy oth 11 e table below are shown th a lower indication from the cor 
ence were more rable that mputed pars derived from the fig- pars for the earlier months 
( Ist proveme! es shown in the preceding table " . 
: ¢ nother vear these a es . ’ > »» ‘ 
ou Rane ell. shin Table Hl. Texas, Cotton, Computed Par, 1909-1922 
I 1 alent of 100 
ad « S ie rt In the May 2 i , Aug 
CTD 7 oO} tiol ne mid - 5 7 so 
Cl 1 viele 1S deter 218 6 
' ‘ } xpecte hould ; 8 - 
q / sare or As 8 ‘ s 
( Tt ce thes luences are ; 
‘ ( ¢ Sé ently the : 
| el practically always t ST 
wove some wh t he low : 
1 no "11 +] 
| Vill be note t the indicated 
7 a slight change in the compu 
1 rr June 2: eed trom the : ; 
The D i i TP f lol8 to q tor the latter months 
2 a 2 iwure Of 123 hs 11 Ole a 4 : 
le etermination of ar oi : The pars adopted he the D 
| . on ft re 24 is. In I9I14 Chis 
rpretation of the current ' ' ' 1 ment for Texas for use in 192 
bill 1] Ty 116 en divide DY 2 - 
N Into forecaster yiela-pel ' , ‘ t as follows May 25th, 190 
( 1 naicatio 0 tn extent oO - . 
( 1) t ri Ses wh il has , ae »xth 182: ] r=t] - ae 
Wep wh ; io ; 2sth, 182; July 2sth, 195; Aug 
ie ‘ the vield-per-acre for State ~: July 2: ’ 
Call method oO pars 1 t 230; Sept. 25th, 253. It will be 
m rv from the vield forecasted ~ . Js ’ 
) e 1s the . f . aanton: 4 { ‘ a 
1 » tl : tl sonditios \{ ozth (The that the par imcreas¢ as the s 
t ession of the reporter's ] “ee oc nr e etat 
ee Fcenes, oe eee, out 18_ #dvanec \s previously state 
it lO Mat1O1 I 1 is due to the fact that, get 
: S In 1918, weathe ther in z 
1 ( he par t i given date x speaking, tn reported conditi 
: i ted fu S upor crop were less : 
See a . hile in 1914 clines as the season advances 
ea : y 1 oO ye thana rave A ( 1 d % 
On ee eported as 100 4 ee . explains why it is possible for 
1 \ vere more rable an avert | "1 : | 
t F } “lin In condition to be accom ‘ 
= : i ag It will be ter it the range “*"* : 
a hie eeees Dee Se: feerenee aller, at times by an increase in th 
' ' eles eannrtad m2 suDpsequent s was smaller. : 
co m of cotton. as reported 1 cast in vield-per-acre. Such 
: or : - This is to be exp ed since tewel . 
r the stat fexas from 1909 to | \ ing paradox occurs whenever 
: : things nav happet oO he crop be oS 3 E 
) gether wi e realized ; cline in condition is less th 
ec! each Suc Ss ite nd ma 
7 ; — increase in par. 
_— re . Y a . . e 2 . ¢ ‘ } t 
99 » is 
Table I. Texas, Cotton, Condition and Yield, 1909-1922 There is a close relation bx 
Condit the decline in condition and 
Ma crease in the abandonment of : 
{ In other words, where tl 
“8 “4 ; “ dition of cotton becomes very 
z the quantity of cotton produc 
8 ‘ 19 acre becomes so small that in some 
He ix, Cases it does not pay for picking 
S4 61 : : i cause of this fact, where thi 
6 1On 18 reported to be verv | 
; Crop Reporting Board must ma 
: lowance for the area which wil 
mditio1 S } —— s ° 9 
( tle a 1 | Wi ) oted tna the ablv not. be picked Beginnit g 
- ¢ ‘ tal ho ‘ ] - - = ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i i ve ( ered ‘ or Sept. 25 Was trom 237 1924, it is planne d to make a 
; : iar cacit - s. IN 1910 to 275 Ibs. in 1912. Since jnquiry on the percentage of ; g 
st n his d 1 La ‘ Oe ee in aie —- ; | 
VANct nt os cil he mount « deterioration or 1m- abandoned to assist the Board 1 
; , mar a vr iS provement alter Sept. 25th o1 the cot ng allowance for this factor 
* ; ind for other to, crop in Texas was relatively 
, f Ol < ' ted ti . . 1 ; acy “ casts 
crop \ttention rected to small, the figures shown for this date Accuracy of Forecast 
. s fundamental in deter- practically indicate the computed par Forecasts of cotton prod 
1 tio ‘ » 7 rs } ly . - : Tut. : Z } . 
_s Range tne 3 he yi it the time of harvest. This illus- have been made by the Depa 
i co cotton im bexas im 192° trates the point brought out in the since 1915. During that perio 
Hie his vield accom ied F : : ; ; , ~ 
x HS yiele accompaniec’ discussion of condition that crop cor- crop has varied in size from 7.9 
orte ndition o1 at { ’ 1 ry : 
rep \ " 1 May 25th o respondents do know what is meant bales to 13,440,000 bales Phe 5 
6 Ol 1 sth of 72° ] 1 és ” 7 1 t ¢ cf 
: eee tf 72%, on July by “normal,” are able to make com- est crop was 169% of the s 
sth of 72%, on August 25th of 59% — —— - 
1 on September 25th of 52 T T . cw . ‘ 99 
—- — Table III. Texas. Cotton, 5-Year Averages, 1912-1922 
udging from this one year’s experi- IRS 
nee therefore, with different con May 2 aI Aug 
; 18 % 217 ’ 
ion reported for each date. we 7 6 7 207 ‘ 
would have a different par for each ae . = . 
‘ If a reported condition of 61% 16 <4 197 ‘ 
. 917 7” 72 187 ms 
n May 25th was accompanied by a 11 7 
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\ summary of these forecasts 
Table IV. It will be 
that the July forecast averaged 
the final outturn; August 
st 6% the September 
st averaged the same, and the 
r forecast 3% below. As prev- 
stated, the Department expects 


wn in 


ove 
above; 


above or below the final out- 
epending on whether subsequent 
neces tend to be more or less 
ible than average. Note that 


what actually occurred for the 
The forecast 
four times and below four 
Further, the extent to which 
were above was the 
extent to which they 
lor the earlier months, 
have 
and below 


nber forecast. 


DOVE 


yrecasts 
the 
« low . 


as 
been above six 
twice. This would 
te that during the eight years 
hich the Department has made 
sts subsequent influences were 
ivorable than average. 


yrecasts 


justice to the Department, and 
all an consideration 
be given to the fact that the 
from 1915 to date has been as 


alibi, 


as 


le characterized by violent de- 
in crop condition as the sea- 
dvanced It must be remem- 


hat a material change has oc- 
in the growing of cotton with 
of boll weevil infesta 


er practically the entire cotton 


tension 
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certain terms, particularly during the 


past few vears. There are those who 


maintain that no forecast whatever 
should be made. But forecasts are 
being made constantly by everyone 


interested in the crop. As mentioned 


in the first paragraph of this article 
every buyer and every seller of cot 
ton must make the 


basis of what he thinks will happen 


tore 


his decision on 


lo discontinue the Government 


casts would again re-establish a wid 


range of interpretation of current in 
and 


dications, tend toward an 


even 


less stable condition in the market 
Ing of cotton. 
In this connection, is significant 


ot 
manufacturers, an 


the 
planters, dealers, 


to note that committee cottor 


) 
| 
farm editors which recently consider 
ed the cotton reports of the Depart 
ment, other 


things more frequent cotton crop fore- 


recommended among 


casts during the 


PTOWINE season 
Production Estimate 


The production estimate, 


als 


tinguished from a production fore 
cast based upon condition, is made 
about December loth of each year 
\t that date, the crop is practically 
made. The determination of acreage 
picked has abready been discussed. Ot 
December 1, the various lists of 
reporters, with the exception of the 
individual tarm lists. are asked to 





give a judgment figure of the average 


lable IV. Comparison of Cotton Forecasts and Final Ginnings 


(000 omitted) 








J Aug 
Fore 
A Pb ast A 
% % *Bale G < 
1 11,876 6 
20 12,916 1 
1,949 ¢ 
15,327 27 619 1: 
10, 98 4 16 
11,450 15 12,519 
8 4 ‘ R203 
11, { 11,449 17 
11, 94 s 1,69. ‘ 
412 1 6 
of it ease or decrease compared witl 


ne 0 pounds gross weight 





Using Independent Data 

\s frequently mentioned in_ this 
forecast of yield-per-acre is 
rpretation of an observed con- 
»f the crop at intervals of a 
during the season. 
progress has been made in the 


growing 
forecasting of the vield-per- 
ised upon the study of inde- 
factors such as weather dur- 
ng critical of the crop 
the number of boll 
present, etc. Such forecasts, 
r, have been made for limited 
re nly. It must be noted also 
eference cotton that the 
f weather upon crop yield is 
ited by the effect of weather 
e boll weevil. Any attempt to 
yield-per-acre of cotton must 
his into The 
tv of making forecasts from 
dent data is being studied and 
tinue to be studied within the 
ment, and if in the future it 
that a closer approximation 
probable outturn can be 
from such sources, they will 
ed in making of forecasts. 


periods 


relative 


to 


consideration. 


Department’s production fore- 


‘bo ave been criticized in no un- 


B 


¢ 


September O be D t po 
Fore Fore 
cast A B 
*Bales % % *Bales % ‘ 








11,697 () §1 ul 
11,800 11,637 2 2 11 1 1 1, 46¢ 
12,499 1 12,047 7 949 
11,137 8 11,818 11,7 12, 04 
11,220 10, 6% 11 4 
12,78 2 1 987 14 
7.037 2 6,587 8 8,34 7,954 
10. 575 8 1 { 4 

095 sa 1,74 ’ 

88 
inal ginning \—Above final g z I 
vield of lint cotton per acre in their 
locality. The individual farm report 
ers are asked to report the average 
vield of lint cotton per acre on theit 
own farms. From this material the 


Crop Reporting Board makes its estt 


mate of the average yield-per-acre for 
each State. \t the. same time 
reporters are asked to estimate the 
percentage of the acreage in cultiva 
tion on June 25 which was _ subhse 


quently abandoned. Such information 
is not secured on a sample data basis 
from individual farms. The experi 
ence of the Department has 
that in the case of a relatively high 
abandonment those individuals suffer 
ing the most fail entirely to make a 
report. Consequently, 
abandonment 


been 


reports 
of individual farms do 
not accurately measure the fluctua 
tions in abandonment. 


on 


In its estimate of production made 
December, the Board uses 
separate indications of the total 
of the crop. The first 
the acreage harvested times the aver 
age yield-per-acre Phe 
the cultivation 


in five 
S1z¢ 
of these is 


second 1s 
acreage in on June 
25 less abandonment times the aver 


age yield-per-acre. As previously dis 


cussed, acreage harvested deter 


1S 
mined each fall from similar sources, 


but independently from the 


ited as determined 


acreage 


plar in the spring. 
lhe third estimate is based upon th 
report of cotton ginned 
December 1 


oft the 


made bv tl 


as au 
Census, 


ght 


converted to 


500 Ib 


eTroOss 


} 


by the 


j 
ginned to 


wel bales, divided 
estimated 


December 1. 


percentage 
Phe 


to December 1 1s based 


estimated pet 


centage einned 


g 
upon reports from the ginners’ list to 
an inquiry in which they are asked 
to estimate the percentage of cotton 


vinned to December 1. The current 
estimate is modified according to the 
livergence of this estimate in past 
years from the actual percentage 


ginned prior to December 1 as report 


ed by the Bureau of the Census, after 
the Phe 


is based upon a study 


ginnings are completed. 


fourth estimat« 


of the relative exhaustion of 


finnings. 


It has been found that there is a 
rather significant relationship — be 
tween the quantity of cotton ginned 
for the period November 14th to 
December 1 and for the balance of 
the season. An estimate of the quar 
itv of cotton still remaining to be 
ginned is made from this study and 
added to the Census report on bales 
vinned to Ld cember I converted to 
S00 lb. YTOSS weight bale Ss. 


lhe 


timate 


fifth 
of 


independently computed 


the size of the 


es crop wu 


bales is the estimate made independ 
ently from similar sources by the 
field statistician in each State Ordi 
narily, there is a verv close agre? 
ment between the independent esti 
mates from the five sources Che 
Crop Reporting Board, after a full 
consideration of this information 
adopts a figure which represents the 
best interpretation of the Board as to - 
the probable size of the crop 

I-rom Table IV. it will be noted 
that during the past eight vears this 
estimate has been below the final 
ginnings four times, has been above 
the final ginnings three times, and 
has been the same once Phe 
largest over-estimate was the 5% 
over-estimate in Ig2I On an 
average, the estimate for the eight 
vears was 1% below the final gin 
nings With the gradual develop 
ment of improved methods of esti 
mating acreage, forecasted yield per 


acre, and total production, the Ds 
partment is confident that the margin 
of error and 
and the final gin 
nings can be materially reduced 

In the under 


estimates, the 12th indication of acre 


between forecasts 


its 


production estimate 


discussion acreage 
age was mentioned but not discussed 
This indication is the quotient derived 
by dividing the December estimate of 
pounds by the 
average yield-per-acre for each State. 


of cotton produced 
The final revised estimate of acreagi 
is made in the spring of the follow 
ing year and is published about Jun 
ist. It 


tion of the average vield-per-acre as 


is based upon a reconsidera 
affected by information received sub 
sequent to the report 
As a rule, however, it is seldom that 
change this yield 


December Ist 


any in is 


made. 


169 


determined by 


dividing the total pounds produced in 
each State as reported by the Census 
n its repor s of March Ist, by the 
verage \ eld per-acre, As previously 
mentioned, the revised acreage in cul 
tivation on June 25th is determined 
\ adding to the harvested or picked 
creage the acreage abandoned sub- 
sequent to June 25th 
Intentions to Plant 

The Department ot Agriculture, 
while created to serve the public at 
large, has a special duty of serving 
the farmer. Production estimates and 
forecasts of production are of value 
to the farmer in aiding him in mak- 
ing decisions with regard to the sell 
ing oft his crop [In other words, they 


aid the farmer in solving his market- 


ing problem. ‘They are, however, only 


o Aw - 
hneiptul to 


indirectly | t 


him in solving 


I lis deci 


as to whether or not he shall increase 


his productior problem. 


sion 


or decrease the 


acreage planted to a 
articular ere cotton in this in 
Stance } s determined to a consider 
able extent by the current market 
price of the commodity In order to 
pt e more mely and direct iid 
to the farmer in arriving at his decis- 
( with regard to planting, the 
Department 1923 began the issu 

ce of reports on intention to plant 
he first report of this naturc was 
sued on April 20, 1923. The Depart 
ment realizes that this report should 
be issued at an earlier date, and it 
s planned in the future to issue it 
bo the first of March. The re- 
port on farmers’ intentions to plant 
Is not an estimate of acreage. It is 
a mere statement of the extent to 
which farmers plan to increase or de- 
crease their acreage in the spe cified 
crops Che figures reported repre- 
sent what a large list of farmers 
stated their plans to be for the cur- 


rent year’s planting in relation to the 


acreage which they planted the pre 
vious season. The returns of course 
are duly weighted according to the 
area in the crop the previous year. 


Che purpose ot the report is to give 


farmers an opportunity of revising 


their intentions with regard to certain 
crops sl indicate that 
danger of either over-plant- 


wuld the report 


there 


ing or under-planting. 


W eleomes 


\s members 
Statistical 
the 


sult 


Constructive Criticism 


of the Advisory 
appointed by 
\griculture to con- 
statisticians the De- 


partment on crop reporting methods, 
the 


Committee 
secre tary of 


with the of 


writers have been favorably im- 


pressed with the character and _ in- 
tegrity of the personnel of the Divi 
sion, and of the Crop Reporting 
Board This committee, in its two 
visits to Washington, was also 


favorably impressed with the methods 
employed by the Department in mak- 
ing its estimates of acreage and pro- 
duction, and with the constant efforts 
which are under way to improve the 
service. It tound the 
of the Division keenly 
suggestions 


might be 


also persorinel 


receptive to 
where improvements 


made. 








Specialties Lead Women’s Fabries for 1924 


Plaid Vogue in All Divisions of Women’s Dress May Extend Into 1925—Soft Treatment of Quieter Colors B. st 
for Exelusive Trade—Sports Motif is Strong—-Use of Hand-Loomed Tweeds in Fashion Circles 
Suggests Return to Popular Favor Next Year—Prints in Silk Field Much Diversified 





brought into line, but the 





rN By Helene Volka 
( ; which for decades were in\ 
; terrelation of lines is one out- show the block in red, green-gray and associated with them are also 1 
ji tandine feature of these motifs, dark brown on a natural camel's hair with prestige. Woolen plaids, p: 
0 re frequently interpreted with ground These designs, which have and woven, are therefore, at tl 
Ipot e taste of the feeling of embroideries and the already enjoyed considerable success ment, equally successful, wi 
; And. primitive hand-woven decorative tex in the foreign market, are opened from the standpoint of pr 
ich tiles. In this series, the rectangular up for spring in the piece goods de- sports, utility wear, or in the 
' he produc form of design largely prevails, and, partments of a number of Fifth Ave. of exotic fashion 
specialties, both foreign Moving in harmony with the current stores, thus substantiating the expec- Equally successful in the re 
collections maintain for French theory which presents a dark tation that blocks will hold their own’ wear and the piece goods depar ts 
924 a brisk and exhil- OF 0 ulti-color blending upon a light against the plaid activities, which, are both the soft neutral shack 
the stvline. with ise, is found to be especially pleas- it is predicted, will run well into 1925. brilliant colors. James Ryan, e 
ction, as compare to the Haute Couture when de- a : goods buyer for ‘John Wanat 
ns. of the quantity Veloped in relation to the “un Position of Decorative Fabrics had interesting statements ti é A pl 
; hmnitted eached” ground ton The small That the plaid vogue has reached upon his return from a Eur ir nel i 
ei aa ppeal to the lid-color blocks, or “bricks,” of the point of an overwhelming popu- buying trip early in January skill i 
« Brenct net year's Agnella coatings, are this larity, being adopted from “head to cerning the sc pe of plaids il nenen 
' — basic motifs Season larger in size and shown as_ heel,” literally, from millinery to grade productions. “As the Ww a 
aii well ac their coman marble” or “tassellated” effects, in hosiery, gives evidence of the suc- York buyer who first looked n oe 
the Far East. Com- ¢xtreme light and dark contrasts cessful campaign inaugurated two plaids as a certainty, I last ar Worste 
——— srilliant colors blended with the dark and a half years ag Not only the proved my faith in them by lay 
at a Leerern mremnereee 6 TONY le is in the Pavellaine series, ancient clan patterns * have been a stock, both foreign and dor 
ne 
1e 


P| 





Courtesy of Botany Fashion Service pt. 


rYPES OF FOREIGN NOVELTIES WHICH HAVE SCORED FALL AND WINTER SUCCESSES IN AMERICA. 


l and 2. Les Pekins Raillaine Damasee; 3, Kashavella de Langbien; 4, 14, 18 and 19, Velcurs Marechal Series; 5, Paves Agnella Marbres; 6, Marokaia; 11 and |- 
Pavellaine Multicolore: 8. Marokellaine de Sedimah:; 9, Agnella Jaspe; 10, Cashemire de Serbas: 16, Floragnella; 7, Fleuris Kashavella; 15, Kasha Quadri'le; 
17, Cachemire de Coran: 20, Marokellaine. 








2, 1924 


uary 





\ printed black pattern on white flan- 
nel is here managed with exceptional 
skill in the balance: of light and dark 
sections. A silver cord outlines the cut- 
out design of the border and sleeve sec- 
Designed for the Model Makers’ 


show at the Ritz-Carlton for Botany 
Worsted Mills by Marion Stehlik. 




















































tions 


lely varied patterns. In many 
ses, | ordered exclusive color com- 
ns and although in the begin- 
the response was from those in 

of advanced fashion, by the 

1923, the tide turned so com- 

in the plaid direction, from 
the popular standpoint, that the de- 
the 
From 


an suddenly exceeded 


American 


supply 
this 

n, the plaids of my department 
supplied both the 
nd number of 


mills. 


direct 
of 
had 


spt cial color combt- 


consumer 
manufacturers 
who 


and dresses 


the 


suits 
of 
which had been developed in 


lesirable fabrics. From 


my 


rsonal standpoint, having wit 
the shaping up of this demand, 
1 he market will now 


As 
popular 


say that t 


rea in two. directions. the 


] + 
season advances, he 


all of the extreme 
The 


of the finest hand-loom fabrics 


vill exhaust 


ind the large patterns. 


colors which are, however, 
m dull, will then advance 
n the direction of the exclu 


Plaids Gain in Softer Colors 


wing this newer color range, 


in dwelt particularly upon the 
rowns as an important group. 
a light rust and the 


hade known in the European 


d vellow S, 


S as woodcock, a  TOSY 


of very special appeal, are, 
revival of an interesting ashes 
s cast, the leading color trends 
nective sports dress, utilized in 
1 Not only does Mr. 
ipport the return of the man- 


ilored but 


e effects. 






sult, furthermore 





introduce many novel 





TEXTILE 


FLANNELS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


In a leading position in both sports and semi-sports wear, high-grade flannels 


printed designs. 


of 


Stripes, the new name for the old blazer 


which reveal a wide array colors in 


shadows, and the natural phenomena 
of sea and sky for the reproduction 
endorses the highest grade of luxuri 
Saxony tweeds the 
turn in the steadily advancing sports 
movement. 


ous as logical 


To this end, many striking patterns 
are included in the new Wanamaker 
collection, in particular, 
which employs large block 


a series 


designs 


lightly worked up in fine nubs by 
strongly contrasting the ground 
tones—black on white and _ brilliant 
color on white obtaining equally 


striking effects. 


“Among the traveled class oft 
\mericans who have lived) much 
abroad, home-spuns are a_ tradition 


and a year ‘round necessity,’ con 
tinued Mr. Ryan. The younger 
generation which stays at home 


knows little or nothing of these trad 


tions, but at Ss 


the present time 1 
ginning to demand quality on its ow! 


account as the mark of the we 

dressed. For these there are new 
colors which are especially youthful 
and new in homespuns \mon 


them, perhaps a fine cochineal red is 
striking, while 
and 
yellows, 
the list. 


unmistakably 


most cinnamon, 


pomegranate shades 


pumpkin 
blues 


ci yppel 


new greens and 
rans, not 
to be the 
leading demand for those who prefer 
the 


Fleece-face Irish and Scotch produc 


complete 


grays, are 


neutral shades in homespuns 


tions, among the most satisfactory 
offerings, and shown in fine blocks, 


stripes and mottled effects for coat 
ings and suitings, 
best in the shell shades.” 


are also at their 


For the short separate jacket and 
the top-coat for mid-summer, Mr. 
Ryan submits a supple white cloth in 
for which he 
ticipates an exceptional success. 


the fleeced series, an 


He 





In their collection of new patterns opened 
for mid-summer, Botany Worsted Mills submit printed plaids and novel str:pes, 


combination, besides the Botany Sports 


stripes. 


has made-models from over 60 differ 
also shares the views of the domestic 
field 11 pla 


and printed flannels as the leading 


1 


1 predicting the vogue of in 


popular demand of the year, plaid 
nd checked flannel in all probability 
proving the outstanding specia 
feature 

2 : 

Return of Alpaca 

On the point of the impor ce of 

alpaca in the spring and summer 


showings Mr. Ryan was equally ex 
plicit in stating that, in his belie 
white ilpaca \ ld Ove itself 
exclusive trade the parallel of white 
flannel in the r serie In the 
choice of colors which would in a 
probabil \ re ( o be ( ers I 
ilpaca ambe roy i] bl 1¢ ind green 
were cited 

\ ial Zing t] nd S ] cl 

( re ‘ | ( ( | 
me! he n¢ orts mode botl 
Londot nd Pa Mr Ry teres 

e statemet h; he understandin 
Which had en reached betweet 
Frances ma ela d or h | iS1S 

s due to elding on both sides 

the desire for mutual benefit 
l'rance has ab oned the frivolous 
f he mort ntial fabrics and 
stvle while England has tried in 
every poss le Vay to bat ion the 

lity sports idea for more femi 

ne appe lou he designing the ré¢ 
sult 1s something new and satisfying 
to both French id English style 
critics 

Concerning this newer trend in 
English sports cloths, it is interesting 


+ 
to 


leading fabric 
back to nature 
inspiration, utilizing the 


butterfly, the sand dune’s lights and 


the 


gone 


that 
designers have 


discover 


for color 


The black and wh‘te vogue in flannels 
is of such extent that it presents all of 
the design value of broadcloth when 
handled as above, with applique of black 
outlined in high-glaze silver embroid- 
eries on white. Designed for the Model 


Makers’ Show at the Ritz-Carlton for 
Botany Worsted Mills by Marion 
Stehlik. 

of colors. Thus is revealed, in Mr. 


Ryan’s opinion, a far-reaching move 


ment which will ultimately benefit 


the American sports market. 


American Coatings and Suitings 
With he Pals 


Beach very gen 


the opening of t n 


season what 1s 


now 


erally regarded asthe “ annual spring 
In t 


ryout ”’ takes place. he Ameri 


can fabric groups, it became Ca4&riy 


the \merican 


ed 


tha Strong devel 


pparent that various 


mills had submitted an unprecedent 


opment in plaids well under way, the 


blocks holdiu e thei own altel a 
vinter’s popularity. 

With the advent of the stripe ot 
extreme W dth in the fall collections, 
is a second season's exploitation, in 
terest n the Vpe waned It served 
however to induce textural and 
color developments in great variety 
hese ranged from cluster stripes in 

ri-color to the narrow lofted stripe 
in self tone. Wuth the increased in 
terest in camel's hair and cashmere 
productions, the high selief stripe 


gained rapid headway and, in its 


nas 


mid-summet 


presentation for 1924 
introduces a semi-sports coat of de 
cided interest in white and _ pastel 

1 
colors 
In relation to the recent extraor 


dinary developments in the handling 
of the extreme patterns in decorative 
coatings, it is interesting to find that 
much of the inspiration which has 
entered interpretation of 
features for spring 
traces back to the convictions of A. 
Mayer, to the 
trade as “Mayer Chic.” 


into the 


these extreme 
known cutting-up 
Mr. Mayer 


designer of garments 


Position Cashmeres 


TEXTILE WORLD 


vhich, in spite of much common 
ens¢ assertion to the contrary, are 
eceding from consumer favor, 


tering ec] ps¢ through over- 
roduction and cheap imitation. The 

ec of those who study the con- 
mer interests closely, induces be- 


ief that no sensafional successor to 


these specialties wi appear, but 
that all coatings of velour type, 

pped, fleece-face and other smooth 
textures will re-appear in plain and 


1 y roy thi nec f141] 
novel versions and Nus Success@rmully 


Inaugurate unbroken ce velopments 
long familiar lines in the de luxe 





S. In the practical 


] 


nubbed patterns and 


will lead. In the tweed group 


4] . 
ieeces 


the compressed nub in both plain 
tone and mixed colorings has been 
too successful in the past season to 


relinquish and, in line with the ex 


pansion of all “ novelty homespun 

ies, will re-appear in both plaids 

ind stripes In the list of high 

riced features, coatings and suitings 

iC present the ippearance ot 

eeds, but i camel's hair finish 

c omewhat o 1 depat lt 

‘ f the general expectation ot a 

( I o the popu priced tweeds 

checks, plaids, one nd two-tone 

ete the h mes 1 r¢ ld 

ea mark efinite O24 

Dress Fabrics 

he t ot | toreig1 ( 

mestic dress fabrics rey nd s 

e honors \lpaca dly 

( Ss stvle remacy 1 ors 

h | re Cou é \ ( 

( ) vy white reps 

ck ith ind flat nel, all being ce 

el ec 1 thre uits coat lress and 

Hie ew two piece dresses which 





resemble nothing so much as a schov 

irl’s skirt and middy blouse made of 
; ' 

natching material, or a combinn 
Ik ind wool fabrics 

( or led ettects, flat and rehet 
re see! n both imported nd « 
Mesti¢ CoO lec OMS OT S dresses 
nd ¢ rate skirts (overts I 
mat Gg re 19 LC¢ 

‘ eW wish suits 
cape-dress hey re fi g man 
spons S Lans, ( ) ] e-clral 

d sever OTay are sec 1 st tre 
que l\ vith ilmon yree Lik 

} eferred O1 he rh-class 

Oductions 

W ool crepes a ill \\ S id 1 
ere ' : 1 
oth plain and novel rene ms re 
t 1 to he na strong positio \ th 

considerable interest maintaine in 
numbers show irtinic Silk 
] re ++ 1) 
decoratio 

Kasha, kasha-flannel nd numer 
us cashmere developments retan 
heir prestige, notably in white ane 

' : 
righ shades 
: . 

\l itelasse novelties iTé Shown 1 
foreign Couture collections in white, 
yack and navy, usually in combina 
tion with a plain fabric Eponge is 

1,1 ] -+ 
rT i IN re? rclec 1 Spot Ss W ¢ iT 
nda irietv of vn work st es 
; 
nd = cross-bars) may re tound 1 


coatings,, 


novel, must be heavily underscored 


as having the greatest development 
for dresses, coats, suits and skirts in 
many, many years, while blazer flan- 
nels find themselves again approved 
as high fasion. 


Forward Movement in Silks 


\n immense diversity 1m prints, a 


broadly inclusive development in 
the influ- 
ence of silk and silk and wool alpaca 


marks the silk 


ings of Unquestion- 


1 


plain cloths and dominant 


representative show- 


the new season. 


discussed te 


artificial 


ably, the most ature 1S 


the position of silk in the 


series. Spe cial 
the 
“as are Cheney’s Drapaca and Del 
Mallinson’s All-Silk Alpaca, 
\lpaca Moire, and a 


alpaca, an al 


alpaca successes 


recorded in list of American al 


pat 
paca, 
Golding’s 
novelty number 


stripes issued in 


lanuary by J]. A. Migel. The sensa 
onal success of lu Purante, the 
fibre satin submitted by Bianchini 
lerrier, in Ig21, served to stimulate 
eres n the possibilities of arti 
ficial silk and a steady stream 
have fol 

ited than 

ible alpaca 

ht shades 


of metal, it 
number of 
which in 








U1 cur 
demand r ia istrous ré¢ 

‘ bles is however. at ndication 

h he two-f ce satins May make 


lack 


In the 
have been less in evidence for spring 


nd summer, one such movement 


ard tendency 
Roma type 


Which is augmented by the appear 


ce of a new number, a super-fine 
emi-transparent feature Where the 
ck is accepted, however, it 1s 
rgely modified by combination with 
vhite or red, usually handled so that 
he color. values are evenly distri 
( handling ditfering altogether 
m the etfect of black trimmed 
\ COL 
Moire holds a tenacious place, but 
s most successful in its s rever 
sible expressio1 Moire crepe-faille 
s another good version 
Lustrous crepe de chines are es 
ecially approved in a new heavy 
weight, and, in the printed novelties, 
nelude a new series of sports “shirt 
ing’ patterns in stripes. These novel 
ties are for practical use, tub pet 
fectly and include many varied treat 


ments in multi-color o1 


—* 
pastel grounds. 


Plain corded silks show the benga 


line influence and ottomans, which 


] 


have enjoved a successtul revi 


the 


making of coats, suits 


and wraps, are found ic 
collections Concerning these, how 
ever, reports indicate th the ii lle 


crepes will in all probability reap the 


definitely ribbed influ 


benefits of 


crepes 





February 2 
this season. Cantons 
wool-filled specialties are not 
holding their own in the pla 
also in the printed cloth. 
Highly Diversified Print. 


From the standpoint of com 


ence 


Thi 
with the leading design trends 

the first 
summer 


cent seasons, 


impress 
spring and 
that 


leads in 


silk Dr 
close spacing of small 


the 
influence of 


popular 
Oriental 
will be 


groups 

tradit 
strong and it four 
archaic motifs, in general, ha 


carefully adhered to where 


Chinese, Japanese and other 5 
derivations are discernible. 
transcription of East Indiai 
has been followed by on 9 ; 
silk house with all-over mx < n 
broken by ‘travers’ or cr )2 
stripings. In the use of the 
thus indicated, it suggests 
panels, cape sections and 
variety of uses. The small 
rose moves through many of 
astern small scroll patterns ng 
manner of the hand-block 
\ most striking mitred stripe 
diagonal line, introduces 
varied floral and geometric 
ling, the stripes modified rat] 
otfering boldly executed patte1 
Chinese motifs and colors ar est 
conceived, as are those of Inc 
and Stamese influence. whicl 
ever, carefully avoid the bizar 
vealing a more artistic ad 
than heretofore submitted in tl 
ular-price lines. Where the 
movements prevail, they offer 
diversity of styling and rang 
closely filled squares withou 
ground spacing, one inch in 
a four and five inch square 
wide intervals upon white, ligh t T 
and intermediate grounds. 
latter group, primitive desig 
etfected by lines executed 
three and four colors and 
fresh and individual appeal 
Domino blocks, cubes and 
variety of angular dots are fi 
the practical “calico prints, 
as they re-appear each veal 
guaranteed success depend up 
color treatment for the look ot 
1eSs \ series listed in the 
patterns introduces groups 
inch blocks on white or 
grounds, with considerable ett: nce 
Polka Dots Revived 
\fter a protracted = disuse 
polka dot makes a_ successful 
pearance The new spacing ng 
border etfects allotted them, how 
bring them well within the 
range. The traditional spotti S 
adopted, but there are also octagons t 


ovals, fountain-spray drops 


comet-tail flecks which, added 


ever-popular confetti and_ stat 


patterns, round out a most p 
series. Black and white, whit 
navy, are also leaders in th 


showings of these patterns, 


navy, red and white the succe S 
the calico prints. \lmond g 

navy and white is another earl 

cess 





The Menace of U.S.'Ten-Million Bale Crops 


\ppears to Be a Fair Average of Expectancy for the American Yield Under Boll Weevil Conditions, and the 
Question Is, What Are We Going to Do About It? The Answer Is, Curtail Consumption, and 
This Seems to Be Up to England and the United States 





Thi 





)R the third year in succession By John A. Todd or it means not only getting best 
e cotton world is faced with (Author of “The World’s Cotton Crops”) Poss le results out of every pound 
he prospect of an American of raw cotton by eliminating waste 
itton crop which cannot sub- the cotton grower cannot expect very stern fact that the probabilities are but also by using in every case the 
ly exceed ten million bales, ex- much help from the weather. all against our doing so often lhe lowest grade of cotton that can 
linters. During the past two ee best guess for the immediate future possibly be made to serve any particu 
s we have been able to put off Hope Lies in the W eet an average of under rather than lar purpose. (3) We might find sub 
| day of reckoning, because, \gain the value of that fighting over 11 millions. (These figures are stitutes for cotton e. g., by reversing 
to abnormal conditions of de- Chance in the West has been greatly excluding linters, which normally the process of su stitution which had 
an enormous carryover had enhanced by the new high level of add about half a million bales to the been developing so rapidly before the 
n cumulated during the seasons Cotton prices. \t 30c. or more total ) war, under which cotton was rapidly 
)2( which made it possible to should be worth while to take a : 2 et pushing its way into the wool. linen 
n for a time by living on our chance on cotton, for if Texas makes Must Cut Coat to Fit Crop ind silk trades, not merely as an 
But by the end of last seas- 4 crop (as 1t did this year) it wall be lo bring home to everyone con- adulterant but as a really effective 
world’s stocks had been re- 4 very profitable crop, if other parts cerned what that means to the world substitute: or again we might find 
to a figure well below the pre- of the Belt are more or less a failure. only one set of figures need be cited. some “synthetic” substitute such as 
rmal. so that now we can no -And that chance may be still further Before the war the world was con- artificial ik These ternatives 
noe evade the problem; — this improved if the planters take full suming at least 14 million bales of must be examined a little more closelv. 
consumption must not exceed advantage of the aids which modern American cotton per annum, exclu 
s production, or the available Scene: offers in the way of fer- ing linters. Since the war we have (1) Other Growths 
will be reduced before sum- Utlizers, and also of good cultivation. come very near 13 million’ bales he use of outside growths has 
a point so low that panic Until recent vears Texas made very every season but 1920-21 when, owing eadv been pushed much further 
be almost inevitable little use ot fertilizers, because the to irtificial conditior ) demand, thar one would have anticipated a 
hese circumstances the first chance of getting their money back (t result of the adoption of a few years ago, vet there is no doubt 
estion naturally is whether this out of a moderate crop at a low definite — policy ot deflation and that Indian cotton at the one end, 
is likely to be permanent, or price was not worth the risk of a_ restriction of credit) the wo con d Egyptian at the other ould be 
r these three bad crops have poor yield owing to bad weather. sumption was reduc: bout 1 uted for American t mucl 
vw been due to a run of ill exte han has eve et bee 
hich may be expected to turn one ) ntor nately thi lifficulty 
ises the question of the cause John A. Todd, the author of this article, is an economic ‘ he supply of all these outside 
rop failures, and of that there authority on the world cotton situation, and his opinion on the growths really very limites 
be no practical doubt. It is existing cotton scarcity and its possible results and remedies will be seen from Table I of the 
lt of a combination of advers« is worthy of careful study. World's) Crops attached that the 
stances, of which the most im In his opinion an American crop of more than 10,000,000 to \merican crop is still 30% the 
were the boll weevil and the 12,000,000 bales is not to be expected during the next few years. world’s total, and the loss on the 
and tt is now clear that His conclusions after valuating the possibilities of increased \merican crop since 1914, say 6 mil 
rmer of these is under present production in other parts of the world and the possible restric- lion bales, has been accompamied by 
ns likely to be as permanent tion of consumption, is that England might curtail to the extent i net decrease of about million 
latter. But we have also to of possibly half a million bales, and the rest of the world, out- bales in all the rest of the world. It 
ew that the two evils are in side of the United States, about half a million more. This, true that some of these outside 
‘Complementary to each other, however, still leaves 1,000,000 bales, or 14 per cent, to come growths have increased substantially 
the weather that will keep off of United States consumption of last season, if there is to since 1914, but unfortunately others, 
weevil in check is sometimes be a comfortable carry-over at the close of each season and if a neluding some of the largest g., 
the crop. Heavy frost early further radical advance in prices is to be forestalled. he Russian, have diminished to such 
vinter reduces the chances of in EXT is more than to wipe -out 
I OGG eee Ce whol crease of the othe OF 
such killing frosts are less But now the whole position is changed million bales loday thers Ss no course the new high level of prices 
the Atlantic States. where by the probability of a high price doubt that even with so many cou vill provide a strong incentive to all 
cover in winter is much bet- Which makes even the possibility of tries in an abnormal Ld posit the world to gre more cotton, and 
that in that part of the Belt 4 good crop at such prices very s regards power to purchase the there is no doubt that in course of 
ot hope for very much assist- tempting indeed, and well worth risk ds of which th re in desperate time these other countries will make 
m the weather in winter. ing heavier expenditure on the croy eed, the world could very easily use up the loss on the American crop, but 
0 n the West great heat in We must not therefore exaggerate rop of 13 million bales, if could the thing cannot be rushed. Cotton 
kills enormous numbers of the blackness of the outlook; it is still get it at anything like reasonable growing demands an elaborate organ 
but to have that effect possible that, given ordinary luck in_ price. Chey will certainly not get it ization which requires time, money 
be so intense and so pro- the weather, part of the Belt at least this year, and the lance of getting and patient spade work, and the pace 
9 hat it is almost certain to might give quite a fair crop. South it in future years is er ight. simply cannot be forced except by 
a drought. which will do Carolina has done so this vear, as Clearly therefore we must « our making it more worth while to the 
more harm than the boll- Well as Texas, in spite of boll-weevil, coat according to our cloth. The grower The world war put things 
self. In the Atlantic States and in future we shall be thankful world must make up its mind to do back very seriously not merely be 
t ther hand such extreme heat for small mercies It is not neces vith a great deal less American cot- cause of the inevitable disturbances 
nusual, at least within reach sary therefore to assume that we ton than it would like, and the next of all kinds that it created directly, 
eaboard, so that again we Shall never again sce an average yield question 1s “How are we going to do but by the terrible tall of prices which 
imit that the weather is not Of as much as 150 Ibs. per acre overt f marked the winter of 1914-15: and 
help very much in that area. the whole Belt. With good luck we There are obviously thre alterna the still greater slump of 1920-21 did 
ion therefore may be put in might do as well as that, and given a tives. (1) We can use other kinds even more harm by destroying the 
In the Western States still further increase of acreage, say of cotton in place of Amet 1, and reviving confidence of the would-be 
always a fighting chance forty million acres planted and if the present supply of these is not cotton grower in the possibility of 
he weevil if the weather is perhaps 38 millions picked, we might sufficient we can gro more (2) really remunerativ prices. The 
e, but in the Eastern States get a crop of about 12 million bales We might mak¢ ete se of the writer would here hazard a sugges 
again. But that faint hope must not cotton we have, and this 1s rtly ju tion (which he knows will not be 
lai &) School Of he allowed to make us forget the the first alternative in er torm, listened te for a moment) that if the 
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i. ' 
t there still remains the suggestion 
quick omething might be done by 
t I 8 ng Waste here S t rood 
yt evidence to the effe h 
vorld’s spinn re so 1 
' neu é } might be to the SS 
getting better results ( 
( ( ; ; : 
elt OLLO than they ao, or rathe!l 
etting the 1 Its they want « 
er vrade of t} } 
I ) CO Lila I \ 
. ‘ ng a resel (serm \ 
have 9 rt ; 
Belgium showed us betore the wat 
] vh it could be dl me \\ h Indi ni co 
et mu till truge?g 1 +} : 
ton; and there is nothing the writer 
f 1 i rt i KINE ' . ] +} | 
Ss more proud of than the fact that 
r ¢ Tit »¢ \ > W 1 
: : 1 IQIlYg, when the icute scarcity ot 
he or no the com } 
; I:gyptian cotton was still in the 
é varie l a il 1 | 1 
; future, though obviously coming, hi 
I 1! m y (iif it I { , , ” + ‘ 
: 3 warned the tire makers of the United 
t é em race ne ta 1 
States that they must stop using so 
ré no hnnmediate prospect ! Ne 
. cee much I:gyptian cotton or they would 
t pr y in Russ nd Brazil) . ar > 
r. , create a veritable famine. Poverty 
ncre ne thre upplies oO muutsidae 1 1] : 
, makes strange bedfellows, and perhaps 
rowtn to the exten ot even a mil . , 1 
there are still spinners (and manu- 
les per annum aie ; j 
: ‘ facturers too) who will be compelled 
rther it must e remembered , : 
: 1 rorce Oot circumstances to try 
the attraction of ubstituting : . 
grades of cotton, the very suggestion 
h cottons for American 1s very . ; 
of which a few years ago would have 
gelv a que stion oO} price, as 10! | ; 2 : . 
been met with scorn. Lancashire for 
example the increased use ot Egyp , 
. instance has never quite escaped from 
cotton by spinners of American 1 : é 9 
aig the tradition of “Surats” in the cot 
he tel I ot the past sea - 
' ton famine of the sixties 
ecau relatively Egyptian a ¥ 
hen there are possibilities of 
1i¢ Wa preposterousiyvy cheap 
\ 1¢ ~oo¢ elimination or utilization of waste 
l cl q Kly deteats Cl 
] j 
+] hich in the old days was not worth 
; W1) il¢ 4 ‘ { - 
: , bothering about, but which mav now 
rit compar} vely mail, and > , - 
os f ft] worth while Perhaps even 
‘ i ‘ m i l¢ Lile . . . y 
erie demand I ‘ hose who’ are responsible for the 
' vi . . ‘ 
é ndling, and particularly the baling, 
Lov] i nie org I 
E : ' f the American cotton crop. mav be 
the demand in that smaller ; ; ie. Seems 
; ' oO realize that the wasteful 
, ( he 
: s | vhich have in the past been 
‘ 1 ectly and indirectly responsible for 
S ( ‘ 
losses of American cotton, and 
2) Better | Be ol Available ( otton ( ere « rh ips excus ible \ h 
herefore { LO e now a very dit 
‘ j ‘ } ! ‘ matter wit cotton at 301 ind 
‘ ] ) ‘ be tolerated 
rABLE IfT—- WORLD'S COTTON SPINDLEAGE, 1913. 
\ s my 
( 
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1 
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WORLD 


TABLE I— THE WORLD'S 


Bales of 500 Ibs. (approx.), 000°’s Omitted. Linters Included in America; Dp 
Per ¢ 
YEARS America | CC®" OC! | India1 | Egypt | Russia} China | Others! Tota! 
world’s 
tota 
1902-03 10,784 61 | 3,367 | 1,168 1,200 801 | 17,662 
1903-04 10 016 59 3,161 1,302 1,200 751 16.907 
1904-05 13 .697 oo 3. 791 1.263 536 756 803 20 Rte 
1905-06 10.726 61 3.416 1,192 604 788 438 17 .664 
1906-07 13,305 60 4.934 1,390 759 S06 1,027 | 22,221 
1907-08 11.326 62 §, 122 1,447 664 S75 950 18.381 
1908-09 13,432 61 3,692 1,150 6908 1,933 971 21 .87¢ 
1909-10 10.38 1 1.718 1.000 685 | 2,531 950 | 20.270 
1910-11 11.966 3 | 3,889 1,515 895 | 3,467 968 | 22,70 
1911-12 16,109 61 | 3,262 | 1,485 875 | 3.437 | 1,058 | 26,226 x 
1912-13 14,091 58 | 4,421 1,507 870 | 2,360 | 1 109 
1913-14 14.614 57 | 5,066 | 1,537 969 | 1,963 | 1 »422 
Pre-war aver I 
Ages 59 
1914-15 16,738 60. 5,209 1,298 1,152 a 1,142 
1915-16 2,013 56 | 3,738 961 1,413 | 2, 974 +} 
1916-17 2 664 58 1,489 1 ,022 1,085 | 1 1 ,027 8 
1917-18 2,345 59 | 4,000 | 1,262 605 | 1, 1,079 ( 
19]8-19 12,817 61 3,972 964 334 1,725 1.293 
1919-20 11.921 53 5.796 1,114 302 1,690 1 ,487 31 ea 
1920-21 13,711 64 | 3,600 ' 11,2064 120 | 1,351 | 1,423 | 21,411 a 
1921-22 8,378 50 | 4,479 9724 78 | 1,340 | 1,530 | 16,777 a 
1922-23 10,438 50 | 5,196 | 1,243¢ 137 | 1,955 | 1,739 | 20,708 me 
1923-24 10.681 3 51 5 OOO 21,2002 150 2)| 2,000 2%) 1,850 2) 20.881 eo 
Post-war aver | 
ages 56 
400 lb. bales r I 
? Estimates (in italics) nd 6 
?12 Dec. estimate, adding 600,000 bales for linters aie 
« Made up as follows gy fis 
Actual Estimated ; 
arrivals up-country Est i snort 
kantars 000’s carryover ris 
1920-21 5,030 1,000 130 ; 
1921-22 5.358 500 4 858 s int 
1922-23 6,713 213 
———— ese 
(3) Artificial Fibres many purposes for which 


here remains the question of sub- 
stitution of artificial fibres, in which 


direction there are undoubtedly great 


Of these artificial silk 
best known and most striking, 
though we may also recall the use of 


possibilities. 
is the 
paper yarns in Germany during the 
Unfortunately, the 
otal world’s production of artificial 


Wal however, 


{ 


silk is still comparatively small. Even 
lowing for the most rapid increase 
will be 


will 


possible it a long time before 


irtificial silk make up for the 


ss on the world’s cotton supplies: 
ind of course there will always be 
1920 AND 1923 
Ist Jury, 1923 
( Con 
p sump 
1 Per > tion 
] nt per 
OOK ile 1.600 
mM 
t 1) OSS 7s oa iv 
sth 
O Of tt 1 12 
9 3x2 ‘ i 108 
7.246 1) Ho 27 
t 1.200 ’ t 1) 
0 i] 26 74 134 
171 4, 57C Is &2 196 
1,023 l 49 107 
61 50S 2 iS 71 
217 1,813 4 or 194 
1b 1,683 25 72 162 
58 1.51 6 44 49 
17 SH6 Is R2 148 
182 Hou SJ HS 166 
140 487 s4 66 177 
2 97 13 S7 206 
171 66 » S 114 
5.664 
2s 
’ 7.331 M4 07 
2? Hs oo ooo 
660 1.877 ! ay 
14.SS8S 
eT 
ISI 7 397 t ) 194 
24 
\74 1.076 13 7 164 
75 77 1 a9 17? 
228 1,.7C0 1K 396 
275 100 312 
146 6 353 4° s 145 
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silk would not be suitable. 

It that there 
no easy way of escape from 
ficulty. The world’s supply « 


1 
} 
I 


appears therefore 


can cotton is going to b« 
short of the potential den 
some years to come, and i 
or another restriction of cor 
will be 
evitably raises t 


enforced. 
he further q 
“Who is to do the restricting 


to 


have 


again divides itself into 1 
tions. In the first place 
many difterent classes oi 
cotton throughout the wor! 


taking its use in clothing alo 


are the tropical countries, w! s 
ton is the main part of tl S 
ing supply, because wool wo 


tolerable, while in other pat 


world where the climate is « 


ton is only at 


elatively sm 


the supply and can easily 


by wool or sometimes linet 


too 


expensive. 


\gain cotton is used for 
of other purposes of whicl 
the most important single 


days is in the motor industt 


second place, almost every 
in the world now does mot 
cotton manufacturing with 


Ihe 


vorld are of cours« 


borders mill industric 


by far th . 


users, but in tropical countt 
iS also a large dome Stic Col 


in the strict sense of the ter 
consumption by hand-spinn 
actual homes of the people. 


that while 


ficulty is it is pu 
get fairly reliable Statist 
regarding the mill inaustry, 
possible to get any statistic 


domestic consumption, 

Table II attached gives t] 
particulars available of th 
dustries of the world, founde 
the 


statistics compiled 


by 
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‘tton Federation and those of which classes of the world’s users of of production to the changed circum- is herself a large producer, as well as 
5. A., Census Bureau. From cotton fabrics are to be compelled to stances of the time. If, owing to low of many other raw materials. 

s le the distribution of the restrict their consumption and (b) wages on the one hand, or increased Probably therefore, the conclusion 
cotton spindles among the which ot the cotton manufacturing efficiency on the other, one country with regard to India is that her con 
ountries can be easily seen. countries of the world are to reduce can manage to go on selling goods sumption of « mas a whole is not 
vest shares of the world’s their share in the supplying of these t an increased cost less than the likely to be reduced very greatly, but 
o are of course in Great moditied needs ? The answer to these equly ilent of the increased price ol that she has gyreatel possibilities lo! 
nd the United States: which questions obviously lies in two other the raw material, they may be able replacing her consumption of Amer 
lude 36% and 24% respect- questions: to hold their share of the world’s can cotton by other varieties that 
the world’s total, but the (1) The power of a particular class trade better than another country perhaps almost any other country. 


t of Europe shows a total of of consumers to buy cotton goods is where the whole increased cost is Note for example in Table (a) 
I y a 


| India, China and Japan are obviously involved in the general passed on to the consumers in the how India’s mill consumption of 
ve enough to be important, question of their purchasing power price of the finished goods \merican cotton fell to almost noth 
it] of the total. as a whole. The more _ poverty ; é ing in 1919-20 
gain, differentiation is requir- stricken countries, and those in which India as a Cotton Consumer ol : . . 
} the kind of goods produced financial conditions are confused by Keeping these points in view, let China Ranks Ahead of India 
various mills and the quantity problems of foreign exchange, etc., us then attempt a rapid survey of the \s a consumer of cotton goods 
n they consume. This is very Will obviously find greater difficulty world both as consumers and produ China probably ranks even ahead of 
eal brought out by one figure, in buying goods at high prices; while cers of cotton goods faking con- India, for not only does she import 
ym the quantity of cotton con- ot the other hand the great bulk of sumption first, the heaviest consum heavily from England, Japan and 
ximed per thousand spindles in each the consuming public in a country like ers of cotton goods are tropical coun America, but she also has a growing 


It will be seen from Table America, where industry is booming tries such as India, China, Central mull industry of her own now posses 
n 1913 this figure varied from again and wages are high, are and South America. Now what is Sing nearly three million spindles (see 


he case of Switzerland and 77 obviously in a position to buy freely the position of these countries today Table II). But in addition to this 
England to 184 in the U. S. A., without much thought of the price, as regards purchasing power? In China unquestionably uses more cot 
nd 691 for Japan. The correspond- for after all a very substantial in- India everything depends on (a) the ton tor domestic consumption than 


ng figures for 1923 are affected by crease in the price of the raw ma- crops, which depend on the Monsoon, any other country in the world, and 
hort time working but the com- terial may not make much difference and (b) the rupee exchange which that in a peculiar way, namely in 
‘isons are not much different. It in the prices of the finished goods, depends on the price of silver. On the form of wadded garments, which 
interesting to note how closely especially in the case of the finer both these points India’s position take up an enormous quantity of cot 
hese figures correspond with the goods. (2) Again, the probable re- today is a great deal better than it ton. There is unfortunately no pos 
ercentages of mule and ring spindles distribution of the shares which each was a year or two ago; and again sibility of getting reliable figures on 

ire also shown in the table. manufacturing country is likely to it must be remembered that India’s this point, because the total of the 
retain in the world’s production of power to purchase cotton goods actu- Chinese crop is practically unascet 
Who Are to Do the Curtailing? cotton goods depends to a large extent ally depends to a considerable extent tainable. It is sometimes put as high 


1estion then comes to be: (a) on their power to adapt their cost on the price of cotton, of which she as 4 or 5 millions, but of this all that 


TABLE III—WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF COTTON BY COUNTRIES AND VARIETIES 


1912-13 | 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922 





‘ 1912-1 ) 0 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1929-9 
[ERIGAN 
ritain 3} 667 2.891 1.678 2 275 1.919 EGYPTIAN 
_on 1913 79 16 62 53 Great Britair 392 129 37 36 3 
Per cet 19 109 85 100 
SO6 671 644 Ta9 7TO0 
1.355 382 68% O11 740 Fran 8) 70 1: 74 9 
{S7 27 129 Pian 110 it) 24 11 ) 
icluded under Russia BS O68 170 167 | 1 a7 , 7 ) 
luded under Russia 2 20 3 ; Pola ule kk 1 
571 DAO 562 573 601 Finland (ir id i rR 
Sloval neluded under Austria St 208 109 178 It ) ( “) ) 4 
627 4 & 61 ( s \ ‘ : e 
o 285 305 224 204 249 \ustria 
171 159 113 13¢ 129 Spa ; 1 19 
s i 65 57 > 5) 7 B 4 1 
en 272 272 235 222 iS Switzer 1 *) 20 6} } 
‘ : > ’ 
ent 1.639 2? ae 2 . 8 § O15 sO4 : 
ton 191 ) 60 78 74 Tota Ss) 70 210 268 
I ’ } ( ) 70 
es 5 553 ( 2 ». ISS 6.254 6.961 
n 191 114 95 112 12 { Sta } 1 110 156 18) 
ded 30.5 42 16 639 638 I ' x Ss 1t6 134 
113 118 147 156 175 1 ' 6 10 
11 50) 20) aay rT » ( 4 1 
94 0.5 27 54 2 8) 14 57 10 1 
$25 TOO 622 7TO6 73 
i Sl 110 Grand t ‘ ) RH7 rt} 748 R92 
1 } 10 6 Per cent o1 ] G3 oo Q) OG 
i tota 14,507 12,612 10.544 13,391 13,304 
nt on 191 S7 73 O38 92 
es SUNDRIES 
( it Britair 16 7 70 199 S51 
1A) . P nt on 19 s 13 124 248 
54 it} 39 54 107 
104 72 100 200 Ir ’ 24 l } }2¢ 
Germa 17 14 ) ] 2 
OF 57 69 119 170 Russia 1.91 V2 5 385 
ISS 79 205 219 213 I and led ler | i 9 10 
2} Finland ided r Russia 
rR 12 19 37 14 | 2 8 5 9 
ee Czecho Slovakia ided under Au 6 7 
175 147 208 2) 239 \ustria 23 I 1 ] 
~ kia ided under Austria s 133 0 61 Spain l 20 | ; 4 
154 37 25 41 | ur I 3 12 
2 34 10) 59 16 65 Switzer { 1 1 
Ss? 7 4 100 27 r t } es) 30 39 
' ; H 7 6 7 
ent 17 24 13 26 30 otal continent 2,081 116 | 1,040 717 616 
Per t ‘] ( 50) 34 29 
tinent 769 446 770 S28 997 - 
nt on 1913 58 100 108 130 United States 32 160 67 114 98 
Per cent on 14 yO 209 356 300 
n 1913 12 11 11 21 Mexico 125 79 82 116 
: Brazil 4101 522 477 670 
2,081 | 2,032 | 2,188 | 2,207 2.197 India 1 10 23 43 24 
993 | 1,150) 1,416) 1,48) 1,722 Japan 155 204 68 70 | 100 
145 346 357 China 862 891 867 | 1,138 
2 i Others 1,091 92 23 167 | 64 
1 total 3.897 3.696 4.571 4.926 5,402 Grand total 3,524 2,107 2,783 2,736 | 3,177 
ent on 1913 95 117 126 139 Per cent on 191% 60 7) 77 87 
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heir neighbours. So far as their im 
ports are concerned they may practise 
their 


industries are en 


some further 


economy, but as 
wn local cotton 


tirely dependent on imported cotton, 


I 
there 1s no reason why their home 
production of cotton goods should 
either more or less affected than 
heir imports of foreign goods It 


noted, however, that Belgium 


ay I 
May i 


iS alwavs specialised on. the 


spin- 


ing of Indian cotton, and she might 
hat line to a further 


1 1 
develop along t 


which would enable her -to 


mill consumption of 


than 


reduce ner 


cotton more 





ettectively 
he others 
\s to 


sort oft 


France and Italy they he in 
mid-way position between 


Britain. As 


recelve 


the neutrals and Great 


ictors they are supposed to 


compensation for their war losses 


“Oe : . 
ich, MOWeVeYL, 


. ] } 
sed, but 


has not yet material 


they have to extent 


SOTH¢ 


equalised on this by not paying their 
war debts. Vheir cotton industries 
tfered ry heavily during hostile 
wcupation, but have made a wonder 
recovery in tha respect, and 
rance of course has gained very 
revely by the icquisition of the 
\lsace Lorraine secti ot the Ger 
nan cotton industt Italy neither 
st uch nor gained anything in 
Sp es Da france and It ily have 
( more r less alike in refusin 
» face probic 0 detla on, W! 
esult that thev have so fat 
(1ec he roubles w ch 1 evitably 
ccompany that process, and their in 
strics have flourished continuously 
Much will depend on the final solu 


m of the Reparations problem, but 


is very doubtful whether [France 
specially will ever get enough out 
yt faeermany oO COVE the accumulated 
aden s on her budgets during recent 
vears and enable her to get rid oi 
e burden of paper money which has 
cen the only means by which she 


could finance herself in recent 


years. 


lat respect, therefore, her troubles 


ke Germanys, still to come 


England’s Problem 


1 in which is peculiar in) many 
vavs In the first place she still has 
e largest spindleage of anv singh 
ountry in the worl nd also the 
st varied producti nN Ot cotton 
ds of all kinds, including almost 
ONOPOL the very finest, and a 
stinct advantage further down thi 
scale Hler home population is large, 
sav about half that of the United 
States, and thev are large consumers 
ton goods, but unfortunately we 

ive no statistics at all of the home 
le except the one Census of Pro- 
ction taken in 190 From that it 


+ 7 


go°e of her total 





production was finally exported either 
s varns or finished goods: probably 
the percentage is not very much less 
This makes er position 
eK rly ] ble t be iffected by 
\ ( ne n Conditions abvroad, 
suc is the | r chaos of the 
xchanges, wh ‘ts a large part 
of her customers. Thus the problem 


] 


f England’s cotton industry is really 
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but also 
and China, and to a cons 
tent of of the 
then all that 


ut these 


the question of the purchasin, 
not only of Europe, 
of all the rest 

Recalling 
said ab countries 
tion is what will be the 
England's trade. For it 
membered that what we hav 
sider is not merely the dir. 


on her export trade, but als 


direct effect on her home t1 
cause bad times for England 
customers mean bad trade { 
Engl 
therefore depression of the 

tion of the cotton trad 
export \ll 


1 painful 


class of producers in 


as Wwe 


this was brou 


clearness dur 


period of the deflation slum 


' | 
21, when almost every se 
Ieneland’s industries received 
from 
completely 


order, however, to get a m 


blow, which tl 


grerineg 
not yet recover 
pression ot the effe¢ ct ot 
Kngland’s trade, it is necess 
fully into the actual 
and the S€ 


in Table Ill. Fro 


More 
ot consul ption 
found 


seen that while Eng 


will be 
sumption of American cotton 
23 was 


figures 


-+¢ 
53. Ot 


down to 
(largely as the 


severe short time, especially 


latter halt OT the season ) 


Varieties 


follows Indian, 200% : | 


100%, and Sundries, 218° 


nere 


war figures 
life in the 


1 1 


her disadvantages of high 


high wages, 


\pparently t 
old horse yet; and 
shorter hours at 
cost of raw materials, England 
able to put up a pretty good 
competition with other produ 

Nor has Englat 


manufactur: 


cotton goods 
mMport 
oods from other countrie 
ereat extent! 
Moving: still 


the \merican continent w 


ar 

Yencral at 
r 1 
United St 


have roughly one 


ivain§ te note a 
the area In the 
Canada we 
conditions which is unique, 
the other countries especial! 


\met 


1 


§ Central and South 


1 


have entirely different 


which are mething of a 


tween those of India and ( 
the one hand, and those ot 

uropean countries on the 
Unfortunately we 
statistics at all for 
\merican countries. It 1s, 
prevailing 


the conditions 
United States with 


whicl 


U.S. Problem Largely Domesti 


What makes the positio1 
United States different 


1 1 
thers is generally 


fron 
supp sed t 
that she has an enorme 


more or less self containe 


market, which is comparativel 


1 1 1 
pendent OT conditions nN t 


world, and wh 1as therefor 





large extent escape d the etfects 
financial c 


mo e 
iS 


at the same time 


haos in Europe. By 


as Great 


D 
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policy of deflation, she 
very quickly the after effects 

ir on her internal affairs, and 

put her in order 

¢ ible to go ahead promptly on 
spiral of improving 


having no very great 


r¢ Cc 


own house 
nding 
ecaust 
distressed countries of 
vorld, “she ereatls 


their failure to get going 


a th the 


Was not 


ce. In this she had a great 


over England, who wrot« 
vn war losses even more 
than America, but has 
mpered in the subsequent re¢ 
the inability of other coun- 

) are important customers, 
same. The result has been 


large population of America 
ved the benefits of a 
post-deflation boom, 


com- 
and the 
iges Which naturally resulted 

enhanced by the 
lue to the policy of restricted 


scarcity 


ion. The purchasing power 

oft the bulk of her popula- 
been probably greater than 
th the result that they were 
ww all they wanted of cotton 
other and the 
prices of thes O ods did not 


] 
things, 


nong 


affect them 


that 


For here again 
must be re- 
the price of 
reached the 


el point 
| Che 


on has never vet 


rise 1n 


because it always takes 
do so, and in this case the 
been frequently broken by 


nd prolonged reactions, which 
bled manufacturers to avoid 
he price of the finished voods 
ything like the highest price 
of 
ive justified 
uu: 3: A 
r ali 
luring several early 
23 and 
\merican 


tiie cost 


material 
result is 
of 


record 


the raw 

The 
consumption 
kinds touched 
months 
their total consumption 
the 
above pre-war (se 
\lthough the rate of 


in 


cotton for season 


ually 25° 
IITA) 
tien recent months is not 

then, it is still well above 
figures. It is very noticeable 
increased consumption has 


nly in the South; in fact the 


: states stand to the New 
mills in something of the 

e tion as the Indian mills do 
ishire, though in much Tess 


icgyree. 


L.S. and England Must Curtail 


ch then for our review of 


nditions; now 


on lf the 


we return to 


world has 


got 
consum pt n ol \meri “an 
by 


inst last vear, and in future 


Is Vear Say 2,000,000 


probably not much less, who 


Hie t le cutting? India and China 
ready 


cut their consumption 


l still 


and while 
g rices will certainly hit some 


nsiderably, 


their consumers very badly, 


result will only be an in- 

sec inducement to use goods madg 
cotton instead of American; 

Is no very great prospect 


in this tendency, because 
already done so to a large 
\s for the poorest countries 


TEXTILE WORLD 


of Europe they have already cut 
their consumption so low that they 
can hardly cut it much further, and 


probably the same ts true of England 
as a whole. It is not very easy, 
therefore, to see how the old world 
can contribute much more to the 
necessary restriction; nor is_ ther 


any accumulation of stocks on which 
they might draw, if it were only a 
question of temporary shortage, be 


cause these hi 


ive already got down to 
minimum limits It appears ther 
fore that there is only one country 


where 
of 
namely 


a really substantial restrictios 


consumption ake 
the Unit 


There remains, 


might t 


ed States. 


place, 


1 


however, the 


second 


the 
manufacturing 


question otf the pr bable ettect of 


restriction on the 


capacity of us countries 


anv right 


has v 


Obviously no country 


as 19 
to expect that it will be able to main 


output, when the 


tain its) pre-war 
has 
lhe 


know! 


world’s supply of raw material 


be el Tr duced by about 20 6 


only countries which are today 


to be consuming more American 
cotton than thev did before the war 
are the United States (ineludin 
Canada) and Japa and = probabl 


China also, but the 1912 figures are 
missing; but in the case of Japan tl 
increase In American is not in pro 





portion to the increase of 
while in the U. S. A, it 
And as the total consumption of 


\merican cotton 1 
still 
there is not very 


Japanese mills is 


under Soo, bales 


MOO) annul 


per 
( ; 
margin there 
for restriction 

Roughly therefore, the 
either 


position 1s 


t 
that England or America, o1 
both, must cut then 
ot American Wh 
tries 1s better 
it? In 
land, be Cause 


lion’s 


mill consumption 


ich of these coun 


position t lo 
ene 


alwavs had the 


in the 


Ons Wav, undoubted, 


} 1. 
she has 


share of the fine cotton trade 


for which she uses mainly 


1 Egyptian 

7 1 . . = 1 

cotton, and the supply of that is rela 
tively at least 
that of 
tinue so. It is 


tries, 


1 
nan 


much better today t 


and likely to 


that 


\merican 


con 
true other cow 


especially America, have in 
to encroach 
this fin 


vhen thi 


recent vears been tending 
on England's monopoly in 


trade, but it is probable that 


competition for an insufficient supply 


becomes really acute, England will at 


least maintain her present share of 


that trade 
England’s Fine Count Advantage 


The advantages which England e1 
jovs in the production of these fin 


goods lies in her possession of the 


best machinery for the purpose (not 


in Table I the large proportion 


mule spindles in England), but pet 


haps even more in her p 


SSeSS1ION Of 


the most highly skilled labor in the 
world tor the production of fine 
eoods Other countries have de 


veloped their cotton industries in 


various ways, ¢. g., India by cheap 


(and incidentally very inefficient 


labor, or America by the adoption of 
machinery which 
reduces the proportion of labor cost 
In the English industry,and especially 


in the finer sections of it, the skill of 


automatic greatly 


the cperative counts for a great deal 


ire than anywhere else; and in that 


respect she has Cer 


not 
eround 
lor 


Wal 


since the wat 


a good many vears betore the 


Kngland had- found — herse 
more and 


the 


driven into the finer 


more 
section of trade, 


high price of Americ 


and the rela- 
ively an cotton 


has strength« ned that 


little « 


tendency again 
(here can be | ] 


Very 


VET. that the coarser 
industry 
has Ol 


the 


course 
strenuous attem 
Introduce control 
wever, any 


pros- 


for these efforts ex 
\n 
the 


found in the fact 





section 
shows he Ww 


wind blows mav be 


that during the second half of th 
season 1922-23 I:ngland’s consump 
t Ot | LVptial otto! iC ill, 
wed an in¢rease as compared w 
e first half of the season s 
t Hist decreases in every thr S 
ti nd it most every 1 
ntry 
On the otnet 1 owevel | 
nds consumption ot .\merican ce 
Lo has already beet educed very 
heavily in recent vears, so that it 
inlikely that she will be able to 
sO again substantially She might do 
so perhaps to the extent of a poss 
500,000 bales turther, but t lat Sec 
the very most that could possibl 
nticipated ; it means quarter © 
; . 


reauced CONSUM pth Wh ali 


her bel 10 ot pre 


1 ONSUMptiol 


OW 


Price and Consumption 


\Wce are driven therefore to tl 
conclusion that. tl bulk of re 
st n nth consumptio1 rf 
\merican cottor n tuture mus r 
1 tiie [ nite states ( nly t 
cause thev have tor some vears been 
onsuming much more than half of 
le crop, but also be tls their con 

uption alone has show) tendenc 
oO increase which might conce ib] 


reve rsed Ele WW this restricti 1 1s 
to be entorced, s bevond the pres 
writer to say There are ap 
rently only two wav either b 
co | (whether entorced DV 
voluntarily adopted by the trade), o1 
by leaving it t the natur 
economic pressure of rising prices 
\ iat only brings us back t , 
question,— How h must p 
se in order to strangle consumpti 
and produce a consumer rike 
vhich would result in a really su 
‘stantial reduction of the amoun i 
tton turned into goods? h 
Vel ybvious depends on venel 
nditions outside of the tton trad 
wether, 1. e., the purchasing powet 


he American and the 


¢ 


public, 
willingness 
the goods \ll 


the meanti 


consequent ability and 


D higher prices for 
that one Can Sav 1n 
vet evidence ot 


that there 1s not 


any 


strike and retail 


ade 18 apparel tly going strong 
lhe fact of the matter seems to be 
hat the cotton trade and the world 
is a whole still refuse to face the 
situation, because they are not yet 


177 


convinced that the state of affairs 


as it appears today is really going to 
last Their ingrained optimism (for 
want of a better word) still leads 
them to cherish the hope that in spite 

t the boll-weevil we shall somehow 


get a big crop next year, and that 
restriction of 
to 


time will only be until the new crop 


whatever consumption 


mav have be enforced in the mean 


comes \s indicated at the outset it 
is just barely possible that this 


imism may be justified, but ex- 


tremely unlikely Betore the end of 
is season we shall have the old talk 
ver again,—markets denuded. ot 


urgently requiring t 
holding ott 
supply 
W ] 


ill be afraid to pay cut 


more, but in the hope 


in easier coming, while man 


utacturers 


rent prices, because of the heavy dis 
coun futures for next season's 
ottol 
It seems impossible, therefore, to 
t away from the question of the 
nmediate future, and take a lol 
CW how the problem is going t 


work itself out over a period of say 
the next five or ten vei 
what has been said 
hould be easily interred 


itself to an 


\merican crop of 10 to 12 million 

es per annum for the next five 
vears, the consequent restriction ot 

nsumption might be undertaken 
the extent of possibly half a million 
bales by England, and perhaps halt 

1 n for the rest of the world 
rut vat will still leave at least a 
nillion bales to come off America’s 
consumption, which after all would 
only be 14% of her last season's ¢ 
umption and would. still leave her 
far above pre-war hgures 


U.S. Must Use Less, or Grow More 
In 


the productive 


and \merica, it 1s 


the consequent readjustment ot 
england 


that 


capacities oft 
probable 


land will come out on the whole 


rather better than America, because 
she can more readily turn over. to 
Ikeyptian cotton and other outside 
rowt and can to some extent 
make up in the fine section of the 
trade what she loses in the heavy end 


It must be remembered that England 


accustomed to using different 


Ss more 


kinds of cotton and has learned by 
utter experience of the necessity of 
cutting prices, how to get the best 

ble results out of every kind and 
grade of cotton. It is of course, pos 


thle that America 
| 


may do the same 


to some extent: she might use more 
Indian and Chinese cotton as well as 
Brazilian, Peruvian, etc., and the 


New find 
it worth while to develop still further 


mills might also 


England 


heir production of finer goods from 
E-eyptian cotton. But in all these di 
rections America has more to learn 
han England, and her progress will 
probably be slower 


the only 
emerges 
that the 
up their 


pt ssible date oO 


that 
which 
matter 1s 


It seems therefore 


definite conclusion 


trom the whole 
United 


minds at the 


States must make 


earliest 


use less American cotton, or else to 


vrow more ! 








The Textile Employe as a Stockholder or Partner 


The Desire and Demand for Such Association is 


Educational Methods 


h 
en ‘ ( re 
e emplo ( 
f ‘ f the 
{ It ( 
1] nat il 
‘ \ 
K | ) i 
‘ iched 
r é el ( eT he 
? 11 ( 
t { ell ( 
1 l ( 
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-'] re 
mM ot 1 
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{ | cs 
em 
‘ ‘ 
| ‘ 
T } 1? 
Ih ck-] 
t ( Thi¢ 
‘ ‘ he eve 
m \ariou rims 
I n 1 
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‘ mr 17 11S 1) | 
Ni [ ( st € 
r It ( ( h 12,0 
emploved persons who 
i ( mners q ( 
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eCNlce SHOW s 
nte in assuming risk as 
: ' 
CCe] ne privireg and are 
lukewarm, in industry l 
wards any torm, whether 
' ‘ ; ] ) 
ofits, ot long-deferred 
dividuals among emy 
fosenict wianiaiit 
\ Irn il exceptlo 
. 7 
hatter t qualify 
lt is found that 
4 17 
‘ m rity will re 
' 
1 Slv ay themse 
Oot stock-ow1 o 
| 
Ti ? , 1 
th portu ri | 
1 1 
ven Ody Ot worker 
( react as tated 
| ] ] ++ 
I 9 \ i matte! 
{ wth - nankdanr 
OT conhdence 
m, and ot environment 
experimentation should h< 
Without predicting any m 
' 
dis ers. In boom times. 
oO r scarcity in the mors 
madustr ized places, the 
| restless energy the 
* Pres Royal Rive Ma 
Yarmouth, Me formerly Manag 
Relat s, Swift & ¢ ny 


es 


1 times 
recent] 
ambitious 


\merican 


\ 


prove 





Some Successful 


By John 
mucn ter m 1 " I 
ir than in other countries and in 
. mess tie down through 
cheme, however attractive, 
und and liberal, to one place, one 
I or one ol Mobility ot 
| S » reflection upon em 
bie hy discontent is in the 
t ‘ \mer worker 
the a no mena to society 
foreig ntri ere the out 


seems Diecak TO labor, 


intrench and 


ind labor into greatet 
theit 


feelings about 


1 


Seldom Strongly Manifested and Must be Encouraged by P: 


rer 


and Unsuccessful Plans—Details of Swift & Company's 
Successful Procedure 





accord 


ON 


it does jill 


cconomize, 


much greater vogue of co 
yperative societies, the more intelli 
rent use of them there and th 
ereater popularity of thritt measures. 
In industrial relations the position 
should be taken that each new de 
parture in regard to them = should 
justify itself on two sound business 
grounds: eithet must draw capital 


(im 
an 


ther) or it must promote the effici 


ency of production 

Judged by these standards does 
profit-sharing as a whole in the form 
f a cash distribution out of profits, 
rather than according to profits, 
justifv itself The conclusion of the 
Writer is that it does not, notwith- 
standing the proved success of what 
ire merely a few special cases. 


Ordinarily the profit-bonus receiver 


soon comes to look upon it 
eratuitvy and when it 
lize he is inclined to find 
his 


addition long-deferr 


fault. 


ed 


as a yearly 
fails to materi- 


In 
extra 


reward is remote from his daily per 


fails 
when his 


formance and 


and 


to 
reward 
altogether he 1s discontent 


he 


sarily reduced 


is when wages cease or 


stimulate 


it, 


vanishes 


ed 


are 


as 


just 


neces 


Calder* 


Psychology of Stock-Owner ship 


Cash profit-sharing accomplishes 
in reducing industrial discontent 


lite] 


LILTIC 
because it 


the 


: 
It merely 


does not change in any 
status of the wage-earner. 
that will 
a variable, uncertain 
to income, 


over this possibility it has 


degree 
implies labor 
perhaps recelve 
and 
and 


1 


no control in any degree. Out of the 


deferred addition its 


} + 
tha 


fruit of the business the interests of 
the ordinary stockholder are first 
taken care of and frequently, and 


often necessarily, “there ain't 
lo this, however, the 


wage-earner will make no objection 


going 
; 


to be no core, 


is a rule if his employer will avoid 


putting him in the false position of 
possibly getting something which he 
4 


ot earn. 
Cash distribution of profits to part 


ers who have not qualified by con 
tributions means frequently — that 
vage-earners, most of them with no 


e whatever for stock ownership 
no knowledge of the rights and 
these 


bligations involved, have 


sponsibilities thrust upon them by 


vell-meaning employers But it is 
vrong first to bestow and then try to 
enlighten the worker as to the mean 
ng of the gift, whether the gift be 
cas] profits, enhanced wages, a 
shorter working day or company 
stock. 


The Creation of Appreciation 
lhe primary need here, as in all in- 


dustrial relations is education towards 


appreciation and desire. The em 
ploye sincerely desires a higher status 
than that of a mere wage-earner or 


purveyor of a marketable commodity 
termed “labor.” 
and 


The greater power 
he seeks 
The new func- 
tions he assumes demand new knowl- 
edge. The higher earnings he attains 
mean that he must face greater risks. 
The fact 1s that a large proportion ot 


our 


importance. 


greater 


mean 
obligation 


42,000,000 gainfully employed 
people are not yet far-seeing enough 
to respond to these challenges from 
industry, or even from business, for 
a deferred reward. Nevertheless, 
genuine ownership-sharing is a most 
hopeful 


development, far exceeding 
in its possibilities capital’s more 
numerous but less fruitful = gift 


propositions, 

lhe fundamental condition of suc- 
cess is the education of the individual 
wage-earner towards a sound com- 
prehension of the responsibilities in- 
volved in stock-ownership. This is 
necessarily a slow process and in the 
writer’s experience it involves well- 


considered educational 


courses con- 
ducted separately for foremen and 
employes. The only guarantee for 


the desired success 1s to t 


to sacrifice something for 


good it desires 


to attain, 
tributory ownership, — the 
believes, 1s the best means 
ing this feature. 
[It involves six success 
namely appreciation, des 
effort, followed by auton 


natural selection of the w 
stockholde rs, 
true 


then real cont 


owners, a investment 


wages, and a gradual elim: 


the distinction between « 
worker. 
In fact, the process 


illustration of tl 


ladder of 


another 
achic ven 


rungs 


logical 


its six ascending 
Vision, Action, 
Habit. It need 


that in a mill with arbitrary 


Interest, 


and hard 


or autocratic Manageme! 
labor turn-over, or ungen 
policies, the less said 
own rship, the better. 


Methods 
Phe 
ordinary Wage 
stock 


chase; 2, 


Ownership-Shiaring 
chief 


three ways by 
earner m 
are: 2, D 


Profit-sharing 


mill 


In oa 
accumulate as capital in 

with corresponding issues 

Gifts 
consideratio1 g 
oft 


the employe; 3, 
workers 
and character 


without 


in 
Service 
any contribution 
pany’s capital. 

The 


without any actual distribu 


ot pyr 


combination { 


cash but with 
oft it the 
the business is the most e 
of the 
industries 
the 
outstanding 
though it should be noted 


profits in 
accumulation in 


successtul 
‘| he 


Franc¢ 


meth 
textile 
and 
are 


London 
panies 


are guaranteed by law to 
he St of all 
makes his capital contribu 


It is when 
directly and intelligently, 


ence shows that few work 
unless 


superior to those which 


offered stock t 


SO 


to the public. 


The Taylor Plan 

In Great Britain, outside e 2 
companies with their prot 
there is practically only 01 : 
co-partnership scheme 0! 
successful duration and 
a textile one; that of 
Taylor, Ltd., 


1 a 


woolen cl tI 


turers of Batley, Yorksl : 
as long ago as 1892 by M1 
C. Taylor when he becan 
owner of the business, 


climax of his altruistic id 


employer, his chief dest ng 
improve 


the status of his 


~ 
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From 1892 to 1896 it like the 
nine year old Leclaire scheme 
ce, confined to managers and 
re , but in the latter year it was 


was, 


seve 


exten cd to the employes, about 2,000 


ers in all. The profit remaining 

penses, fixed charges, wages, 

on capital have been paid, is 

at the same rate per cent be- 

twe vage-earners and capital and 

0 of the adult workers with 

eI years service get a double 

lhe bonus is paid wholly in 

ck, only the dividend on the stock 

istributed in cash. The own- 

ership sharing in this textile concern 

1as n recently combined with an 

effectiie Employes’ Representation 

joint-conference lines similar 

advocated by the writer. 

is conference all matters 

to employment and working 

ns, and being virtually a con- 

rel of representative owners as 

affairs are also dis- 

ssed as called for. With consider- 

ile r of minors and with female 

relatively. short duration this 

ds to greatly strengthen the 

nt employes just as the Le- 
cheme does. 

The Lever Brothers’ Plan 
Leverhulme’s company, thir- 
irs after the Taylor textile 

eme Was installed, approached the 
of ownership-sharing solely 
e angle of using it as an in- 


covers 


isiness 


to increased efficiency of pro- 

it having been satisfied that 

straight wage incentive would not 
pi results greatly. 

ethod adopted was that of a 

hip certificate” plan with 

5 restrictions -and counter- 

hich have proved exasperat 

ng and unpopular to a number of the 


lan holds down real employe 
stock-ownership to a maximum of 
n 214% of the total eapital. 
is essentially a paternally con- 
| and administered scheme aim- 
ng primarily at increased production 
I sing larger earnings through 
imulations of a complicated 
It provides no real change 
for the wage-earner and it 
rs a maximum of weak points for 
ticism. 
lese two English schemes are 
Neal of the spirit and method of 
hey illustrate the broad and 
estricted view respectively of 
‘Nership-sharing by employes as 
ld by capital and the long and the 
ults which correspond. 
United States Steel Plan 


numerous ownership-shar- 


* sciemes for employes in the 
ited States few are more far- 
5 sited and promising than that of 
‘the United States Steel Corporation. 
reward close study by all 
Tesenitatives of capital. If this 
‘eme is followed by a correspond- 
. gly ral share of democracy in 
© em) oyment relation, it will place 

e ( 


‘ration in the front rank of 
lightened capitalism. Under 
started in 1903, the Corpora- 
avances money at 5% interest 
urchase of stock, offered at 
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a discount, and accepts repayment by 
installments over a period of three 
years. 

Considerable bonuses in addition 
accrue to employes who retain their 
stock and also their connection with 
the Corporation. After being fully 
paid up the owner may sell out, if he 
chooses, but extra dividends accrue 
to those who retain their stock. The 
Corporation’s plan is one of the few 
where ordinary stock is offered with 
out irksome restrictions tied to it. 

Swift & Company’s Plan 

As an outstanding example out of 
many hundreds in use, of a success- 
ful employe stock-ownership plan in 
the United States, that of Swift and 
Company, meat packers, with whom 
the writer identified for some 
time, is briefly summarized here. It 
has been in operation for nearly five 
years. 


was 


The Company had on January 1, 
1924, over 46,800 stockholders ; 14,000 
of these were employes with fully 
paid-up holdings of nearly $20,000,000 
of stock. 

In addition to these several thou 
sands of employes were acquiring 
stock by an installment plan on which 
shares are sold at the market 


price, 
on a 10% cash payment. The balance 
of the payment is spread over two 


years and on this the employe pays in 


terest of 5% while receiving divi 
dends of 8%. The stock-savings plan 
which several thousands of persons 
have used, gives employes of six 


months service a chance to purchase 
a limited number of shares, between 
one and five and varying according 
to earnings, and to pay for the stock 
within two years. Details of both the 
Swift Stock-Investment and Stock- 
Savings Plans are given and_ it 
should be noted that there is nothing 
in them which is not equally appli- 
cable to any stablized textile concern 
which has succeeded in gathering 
together a corresponding stabilized 
force of overseers and mill workers. 
Management-Sharing 

very frank participation of 
workers’ representatives in employes’ 
assemblies of the democratic type 
advocated and installed by the writer 
is in no way regarded by them as 
“Management-Sharing” in the sense 
of responsible participation in the 
conduct of the business in executive 
affairs. Loosely phrased implications 
that management power is con- 
veyed are to be found in some repre- 
sentation plans and the press fre- 
quently confuses “representation” and 
“management.” 


The 


In the best plans the 
employe manages usually very com- 
petently his own business, but not 
that of the concern he works for. 
There is yet much to be done be- 
fore American ownership and man- 


agement begin to give the worker 
“what he wants” and what is 


entirely good for industry, capitalism, 
and the public that he should have. 
Ownership-sharing without any con- 
trol is meaningless and exasperating, 
and control without ownership is 
foolishness. Yet capital has perpe- 
trated both of these mistakes in some 
instances. 


should 


diligently upon the psychology of the 


Management concentrate 


dle sires. 


worker and upon his natur: 
It should know 


them, sympathize with them and then 


uncde&rstane 


them, 


work out adequate satisfactions with 
little or nothing of the gift element 
in them. Some of the most dis 


gruntled and disillusioned employers 
are those 


much 


who have foolishly given 


to their employes that the lat 
ter did not want and yet have with 
hts 


held elementary rig from. thes« 


same individuals. 

The American 
little desire and practically no 
equipment for a place at a 


board, for responsibility, 


worker in genera 


has 
directors’ 
and tor in 
tervention in running the business as 


a whole. He is also far from ay 


1 
t 


ambitious 


proving or describing the 


schemes of some of our “ sociol \FIStS- 
in-a-hurry ” for projecting the wag 
earner “ willy-nilly into such 


position. 


hose ideas of self-expression 


and 


ownership, 


‘ 


self-determination in 


which they insist are for sood 


his 


(even 1f he doesn’t know it) are put 


forward in 


orten 


part 
astonishingly 


by people who are 
ignorant about 


industry outside of what is 


and 


printed 
about it in a 
For the 


ta) - past acl 
talked restricted 


circle predominance of the 
this field, capital 


self to blame. 


umateur in has it 
Yet progress and 
experimentation are of 
of things. 


free 
the essence 
“ Paternalism,’ both 


‘ . 1 99 ] 
Socialism, and 


benevolent 
and = otherwise, 


* Leaving things alone,” have all had 
g g 


a trial and have failed during the 
past decade. Why not aim sincerely, 
simply, and directly at the general 
welfare, cease patronizing the em 


ploye or pitying him, help competent 
ly in his and await the 
time when the enlightened employe 
will voluntarily go out with his skill 
and and “hire capi 
tal” at the good rent it will always 
command in the United States? All 
of the best industrial policies and ad 
ministrative labor practices today are 
simply preparation of the worker to 
this end. When the 
man does so act he 


education 


accumulations 


\merican work 
will have sensed 
the immutability of certain economic 
laws, as enduring as the habitability 
of our planet, and he will not seek to 
the mistakes which he re 
serves the right to make for himself, 
or ask any of his fellow-men to ple ad 
guilty to them. 

Regarding the real and the alleged 
benefits to employer and employe of 


excuse 


the relatively few profit-sharing and 
quasi-management-sharing plans op 
erating in the United States, it is 
decidedly uncertain to what extent 
economy of time and material, im- 


provements in quality and quantity 
of output, 
avoidance of 


inducements to 
economic 


thrift, 
friction and 
fair treatment have been 
derived from their very limited use 
so far. . 

Certain it is that all of these bene- 
fits can and often do accrue through 
direct action by skillful administra- 
tion to these ends, through compe- 
tent, sympathetic, and understanding 


a sense of 


(/9/) 
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supervision and inspiring leadership 


ot the worker 
eval 


Dass 


at his work and on no 
the 


contract 


than mutually 


Satis 
ge ‘ 
factory wage collectively 


arrived at, with democratic provisiot1 
This in 
out the interest ot 


his job and the 


for its periodical revision. 
Wal rules 
the worker keenly in 


i@ of his 


usin creative instincts to mm 
prove himself, his earnings, and 
his prospects, but the latter 1s not 


*management-sharing " in any re 


sponsible sense in a business, though 
it is an essential toward the 
worker's that 


\ greater willingness on the part of 


step 


evolution in direction 


Wage-earners to tie-up to profit 
sharing and also stock ownership has 
been observed by the writer on the 
part of employes working for con 


cerns whose mills are isolated and 


Wwe irkers 


created 


whos live in small 
and 
the existence of one industry. 
the 


labor 


com 


munities sustained by 


Undet 


such conditions 1t industry 1s 


fairly stabilized, the turn-ovet 


is low, the worker's home and social 


condit ized also, and 1 


that this 


ions are 
is his wish should be ss 


Su 


ch conditions, however, are 


mobility and restles 


\merican 


and the 


the worker in 


aesir¢ ot 


‘ . a 
areas operate is effectively 


against an interest in profit-sharing 


as they often do 


buving and 


iwainst 
thrift 


1 
protests at the 


cooperative 


other practices 


Labor rightly 


use ot 


1 . 
profit-sharing to weaken its ec 


nomie strength or the implication 
that it owes the employer any con 
sideration on that eround. W ise 


employers will keep the relationship 


wholly separate trom the wage con 


tract 
Overseers as Partners 

In conclusion, no textile employer 

should 

possible, to tie up to himself by real 

his 


in our day fail, wherevei 


responsible partnership indis 
pensable and often permanent opel 

All of 
stabilized mill over 
in any carefully organized 
taking proper concern about 
the quality of its personnel, and ar 


ating executives. these, in 
cluding the mor 
Seers. are, 


business, 


more or less capable of trust and par 
management of the 
concern as well as of supervision of 


ticipation in 


its processing departments and peo 
pie. 

We noted at the beginning of this 
that the Leclaire establish- 


Paris 79 ago concen 


article 
ment in years 
trated upon its permanent group of 
43 people as its partriers and man 
agement-sharers and it still confines 
that privilege to the same group, th 
voice of the general body of work 
men profit-sharers being much less 
in the board of management. 
America might well “creep before 


she walks’ 


in this respect also, and 


afford a very liberal measure of 
ownership and management-sharing 
in the first instance to the 800,000 


men and women, overseers and ex- 
ecutives in mills and industries 
who constitute the actual practical 
leadership of labor at the job. 


our 


Meanwhile, it is the writer’s belief, 
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1y doing he 1) to five (5) shares, as follows: payments at 5% per annum will be 
e emplo Weekly Wage Entitled credited when final payment on the 
t ( e-earne rr Salar to Shares — stock is made. 
: ( p to $20 I Dividends on stock will not accrue 
er h ( $20 and up to $30 2 until stock is fully paid. 
, ) ling « $30 and up to $40 3 Subscriptions will be accepted in 
( pit $40 and up to $so 4 the order received, and the directors 
' fe $<9 and overt 5 reserve the right to withdraw this 
’ far-seeing This privilege to our employes is offer or reduce allotments when sup- 
templators of nsterabl ply of stock available has been ex- 
I ppointing employe tor any reason hausted 
( I ul hdr from the plan or leaves Chis otfer is made with the idea of 
he se e of the Company within enabling larger number of our em- 
months, his participation in this ployes to become shareholders; and 
Ss automatically cancelled and in consideration of the favorable 


ied to him | 


APPENDIX a Vinents Will ve retur®ri 





Stake acme e transferred or tain the stock as an investment. 
Swift i ¢ ny Employes’ creas 
wi ant ompan éMp10} lelivered until fu paid. No pat \ny attempt by any employe to I 
. ~e . » 18 ' ' z . ° . le. retailer in constant t 
Stock Investment Plan { deliveries of stock will be acquire stock under this plan in ex 2 
ae Nee ae . the consumer bought normally 
m iy one to fh le cess of what he is entitled to or for 
; season, leaving a carry over 
ge or salal Stock may be paid in full at any other than investment purposes will ' ; 
1 , ' ees chandise with the manutacu 
ie nN re tore expiration of e be looked upon by the company with ; : 
—. . : . "es n apparel Oot 407e 1n the pring 
mplo ( ears, and at least at the rate disfavor, and will cancel the em 
; ; ; Chis carry over naturally flatt 
lar or more per week to ploye’s rights under this plan. ; . 
; , ene oar market for the mills for 
lake re dd ¢ rom the wage or salary (Signed) L. F. SWIFT, 
ee. i ee : : rs a eee ments for this year and rec 
I¢ reduce f the employe. Interest on partia President. : . 
_— ee 7 prece goods purchasing powe! 
, ' Q | k f T ] ° 192 average manutacturer 40 
mé ‘ ‘ , . j ~ ° . 
| utloo or Wool Goods in ete eng proves 
( ) lft . 
“tifeate 7 eS, ae The average manufacture 
' e em -, : . . ° > ~% ; : ¥ rite ° . ban ar + 60% P he 
e employe wh | Cutters in Position to Buy Normally With Light Stocks — p@re! mad = re es : 
' mae 1] ley . ‘ } spring purchases tor. the 
| Retailers and Consumers Able to Buy hen 
ve ard . spring \s these manui 
kholdet By A. D. Wiuteside, President, National Credit Office, New York principally men’s wear, bou 
60° of the average requiren 
rN f saan “a the manufachirerc aiid tek ‘ . 
. LD IF FERENCES of opinion in th manufacturers would have two satis the spring of 1924 and as th 
i . Be ‘ oad ahiec re Factory seasons } . : ; 2 / 
ISCUSSII of any subject a factory seasons ahead of them. over only 40° or less from t 
isnalls 1 | t «J no the tis m ssibl visual . aa . 
Pa BO tally caused by not defining It is not impossible to visualize with 4; 1923, they now have a fait 
a t subj nsidered t fair ce gree of accuracy, the general stock on hand for the coming 
S liscuss robable we condition, from the standpoint of ab ‘ 
ie alas , S lhe comparative failure 
( Woo 1 worsted sorbping woolen and worsted products, 1 - 
‘ t $1.00 ; ; the cutters for the last thre: 
1 1 I \ WoO Seasons each of these divisions “oy 
) en r 1 DO | ‘ ; as TOHOWS:! 
Ss | firs » determine what, to ’ 
n aan nufacturer. constitutes The Consumer Ven’s wear Won 
} ¢ j irchase - ‘ ; IQ21 ; [2] 
. t ) ) ) he indus During the last five vears, the con 
e | ; IQ22 129 
' sumer has absorbed woolen and wor- , 
O Ice st . 1923 . gs 
5 Pa ‘alien iain " It ) em ) r1¢ suppost Ss ed piece goods Valued at $2,404,030, his vear the woolen T 
} { tim il rma \ would be con 000 and of this total, $1,009,944,600 .— ; ¢ 
l il¢ CCE I ri¢ . - —- 
1 ¢ : ills urchas 35,0 
1); gtd ert itisfactory, and that a nor- was the average paid for Spring and mill oo . JO  t 
\ cnas May ¢ ° ss ‘< - > A unk 
ae : in the woolen and worsted Summer merchandise and $1,294,685,- Ped S Of woo ee J 
¢ ayment on acco ee s oe ; . . Octoher 022 ‘ ing 
seal a nea es ustry would be one in which the 400 for Fall and Winter products. oe ‘e 1, 1923, than during 
emplo ( 10 oo - ne = 
aoe I weavers of cloth would find their mar During the year 1923 there is every PETOG IN 1922. 
4 aT nplove yer k 1 ¥ ™ “ ‘ hr 
oh et { positio o absorb the average reason to believe that this amount It appears NOW as thoug 
output of the last five years was purchased by the consumer. would be a normal turnover 
rearae — four vears 1919-1922 it There is not the slightest indication chandise in- the woolen an 
. . > ; 5 om ow wostecs : . ; — . 
Employes Stock Savings Plan : the weavers of woolen at the moment that the consumer will industry for the year 1924 
Cuicaco, I a eke it Us valued at purchase less than this amount during with the openings for Fall n 
es of Swift and Company: $757,458.00 the coming twelve months. ae Sans. ; 
= 7m i meee me - blades he following facts ma 
encourage ss Oo rT * Part I O11 how" er considecratiol ° ° ° , ap 
CREAGS Sag OF. sae y Distributing Wearing Apparel  jccuring: 
emploves nd with the pat 1s S 
rpose f interesting i \re the mills beginning with the he retailers during 1923 did an here are in this count 
Su & Co. stock those employes [all openings ebru oing t innual business, on the average present time, 1,024 manufa 
( ow shareholders. espe- find an average market for their throughout the country, of 10% in cloaks and suits and 1,828 
the plant emploves. the direc- product. and will these weavers con- excess of 1922. These retailers paid turers of clothing able to pa 
' Swift & Co. have decide tin ark werage amour he manufacturers of apparel, on the in a position to absorb thi 
Pee. sacl a & the Spring of 1925 whe iwerage for the last five vears includ- merchandise requirements 
eld treasury en he op ngs hat seas occut ¥ 1923, S1,083,241,000 tor woolen coming Fall 
> { (one Hu dre Dol ik \t us T S veal T e 
: oe alts ae = _ aC 
er shar Without doubt, normal trade No I nsettling Issues 
er 1s open t employes epen po e condition Xisting 
é r the e s kholders or no vith iT 1 , 
r hey cKH n re ) ir ictors By John Bancroft 
rdet rt ite nis l {he consumer 
mplove must h be the 2 he retailers distributing we I believe in certain years, through synonymous with poor 
( e continuously 1 less thar r appat fear of voters, serious economic should most emphatically 
ionths it emploves who have s The cutters cloth. that is, and political questions did have some as the before stated reas 
é ent with the colors are cot * : .cturers oO men’s nd effect upon business, but the ques- enter so largely into it 
sidere s having been in continuous women's weat tions raised in those years have all lieve that the prospect of a 
SETVIC( Should the condition of these three been settled, and if you were to ask jn federal taxation and th 
\mount of stock to be allotted to primary factors be normal or better, Me Whether I thought the present ance of the present adm 
1 1 B 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 » » ia] P ' ] > » . ae 
each employe will be fixed according there is little doubt but that the Presidential year 1s likely to be should make every business 
1 1 1 * Pres en Toseph é -rof c So Ss Cc p : % . ' 
t vage r salarv, ranging trom one woolet and worsted piece ooods ae ident, Joseph Bancroft & . a” form vear ol full employ 


terest. is our 


which the offer is made, it 
desire that our employes re- 


SIS ON 


1 





February 2, 


products and_ successfully 
these purchases. 

It is apparent, 
statements 


from 
submitted so far 
retailers, that the stocks of n 
dise on hand throughout the 
are light. 


Cutters of Garments 
| he : 


parel, particularly men’s weat 


manufacturers of wear 
purchases of piece goods in 
1922, for the 
would have compelled the « 


to absorb $1,539,323,000 in 
products, or a 50% increas« 
average Spring consumptior 


009,944,600 plus a normal 


mat 


the fi 


Spring of 19. 


1924 


stratio! 


Year I 


Set 


Em 





Progress in Industrial Relations in 1923 





Year Has Been Devoid of Spectacular Developments But Steady Progress Along Sane and Sound Lines Has Been 
Made—Employe Representation Has Been Gaining Ground and Has Been Emphasized as 
Method of Securing Reactions, Rather Than Re-Apportioning Responsibility 


viewing the progress made 
the development of better in- 
trial the textile 
ustry during the year 1923, 
re no spectacular high lights 


relations in 


those which featured this 
Ast f management in the mad 
rs which followed immediately 
World War. There has 


wild scramble for emergency 


ns; no disposition to try out any 
stily conceived method which 
red some slight promise of cor- 

ig the lack of mutual under- 


anding which makes itself apparent 

iring alternating periods of pros- 
ity and depression. 

his does not imply in the least, 

wever, that there has been no 

rogress made in this direction. On 

contrary, the year will go down 

the annals as one of thoughtful 

nd broad-gauged development along 

mat The weeding-out pro- 

ss, which was undertaken as soon 

the reaction from post-war infla- 

set in and which entailed the 

uation of the myriads of employe 

service plans developed during that 

period of labor scarcity, has con- 

But hand in hand with this 

her negative process has gone a 

sitive development of new plans 

sed on a clearer understanding of 

human needs of industry today. 

the entire course of events 

ial relations during the last 

urnished additional proof of 

lamental made in 

se columns during recent years, 

mely, that the science of industrial 

s not a new hobby devised 

eet emergency conditions but is 

e continuation of a policy 

heen taking shape definitely 

nuously over a long period 

and that interest in this 

not subside with the re 

m abnormal manufacturing 

rather a definite 


lines. 


statements 


sit 


textile 
changing 
such, it is 


business of pro 

rrespective of 

nditions \s 

ssue four 
1 


today as it 


nd its developments are 


itter of general interest 


Was 


k mploy e Representation 
e outsanding 


was the 


dey r lop- 
increased 
industrial 
commonly 
“employe 
ave addi- 
initiated 


lLAS¢ ot 





is most 
he term 
‘ot only h 
the North 
his machinery, but it 


many more are investi 
Q bilities in this direction 
loubtedly join these ranks 

vear or two. 
for this development 


ing one. 


While opinions 


may differ on this subject, there is a 
widely growing belief that much of 
the antagonism to proposed plans of 
employe representation due to 
a misunderstanding of aims and 
purposes; and that much of the prog- 
ress made recently has been due to a 
clearing of the air. 

There is no doubt that shop com- 


Was 
its 


mittees, Industrial Democracy and 
other forms of representation have 
been regarded by many manufac 
turers as types of radicalism which 


have tended to upset the existing in 
dustrial order and to divert the re 
sponsibilities of management from 
forces where they belong to shoulders 
less able to bear them. 

The refutation of this impression 
has been f the noteworthy 
In its place has 


one ol 
recent achievements. 
up a that 
fundamental any 
chinery of employe representation is 
to provide an orderly channel for the 
the reaction of 
to their employers, and the ideals of 
management to its personnel. This 
has been emphasized before but de 
serves repetition. The outstanding 
evil resulting from the growth in size 
of manufacturing organizations, pat 
ticularly true in the 
North, the units are composed of a 
mixture of nationalities, and 
ideals, has been that neither manage- 
ment nor personnel has been able to 
obtain a index to what the 


grown realization the 


purpose of ma 


passage of workers 


when, as is 


creeds 


correct 


other side is thinking; consequently 
valuable contributions from workers 
to manufacturing problems have been 


lost, while harmiful impressions, based 


on misunderstanding, have smoul 
dered under the surface and have 
many times burst forth into what 
appeared to be spontaneous com 
bustion. 


The Pacific Plan 
It is impossible here to mention ali 
the 


lines of employe representation which 


concrete developments along th 


been noted during the 
are still in 
] 


have last year, 


particularly since many 


embrvo, but it is of interest to touc 


on one or two plans which typify 


recent achievements 

the 
line 
announcement of 

Pacific Mills 
This plan hi: 
these c 


some of the 
Probably 
this 


outstanding news 
broke in 
the 
of Law- 


ilong which 
the 
devised by the 


rence, Mass. 


at length in 


Was 


is been de 


scribed slumns 


and was also the subject of an ad- 
dress at the fall convention of the 
National Association of ( otton 


Manufacturers. Consequently it is 
not necessary in this review to deta 
the machinery the plan 


It is, however, pertinent to repeat the 


created by 


plan and scope as’ outlined by the 
organization itself, as follows: 
The purpose of this plan of 


1 t 


employe representation > 4 pre 


mote understanding and fair deal- 
ing between management and em 
ployes by 

(a) Providing the employes 
with the means ot 
the management 
all matters 


concernil tneir work 


ing conditions. 


(b) Providing the management 
with the means of consulting with 
the emploves on matters 111 
ual concern. 

The committees to be established 

der this pla re advis 
re for the purpose of assisti 


management In 





sions with due regard to the ont 

ot view of the emplove 

Started last February, it is possi 
bly too early to pp S¢ this plan, 
but it 1s interesting oO reprir he 
opinion of H. Gilbert Francke, serv 


of the Pacific Mills, as 


manager 


published in a recent issue of the 
Pacific Mills Bulletin: 

“Both the management and _ th 
employes have received’ material 
benefit from our plan, better run 
ning work, suggestions for improving 
quality, the sick benefit plan and 
numerous conveniences for the em- 


I he S¢ 


unimportant as 


ploy« ~ benefits are 
compared with tw 
intangible but 


The first of 


-ather far-reaching 


these is that 


oth the management and the em 
ployes understand each other’s prob 
lems better today than ever before. 


The day-to-day transactions of the 


Shop 
I 


Council have ‘revealed to 


management 


some Tt tne 


1 1 


ind problems that the employes face 


1 1 


s 4° 1 
nd likewise the employes h seen 
some ot the questior ~ ha ha ri » he 
tackled by the nanagement The 
} . ] ect } 1, ‘ 
etter e understand ea other the 
more nearly can we arriv« om 
point of view whi ime will 
Dg 
n ervtnhing Oo iB 
The other ] g ] nef 1 
‘ 
plove representatio1 S t 
ITOVE hat leading 
lt ig, whether he 
part ¢ managen t I t 
£f emploves. When « s 
group nas wont 
hov through 9 , 
tne Irop ¢ 
ve have ( o ‘ ( 
( of these S eat 
temated’ ‘ , 
tt ( ( nt r é enli 
pa nd Si f lings 
Therefore | A tye 924 
i eeeat: voniidence 4 ie of 
ypstac hat n . 
pre together that rne 
ess and cooperation will fesult 
the successful conduct f industrv.”’ 
-_ : : 
The Cheney Plan 
Another large textil P ‘ 


' ’ : 
' | . 
Which de 


eloped the plan ot employe 
representation during the year was 
Cheney Bros., of South Manchester, 
Conn (he machinery is comprised 


i1¢ 
in a body kn 


wn as the Works Coun- 
and the _ ‘1 


Cll purpose 1S to secure 
closer and easier contact betwe the 
management and employes. This 

in was worked out after careful 
study of similar methods and opera 


tion in various parts of the country. 
Representatives of the emploves and 


ot the management 


the Works ( 


1 
upon sucn 


chose n to act in 
“shall conter 
' 


mutual indus- 


ounce 


matters ot 


trial relations as either may wish to 
have considered.’ 
hat the aim of this plan is along 
lines emphasized at the beginning 
this article 1s apparent trom a 


reading of the scope of its delibera 
agreed that “the mat 

1 ‘ + ] nt 
explain is emproviiien 


olicies and practices and in general 
with the employe representa 
es on the Works Council in refer 
ters concerning industrial 
and that em 


representatives “shall advise 


relations ;" further the 
plove 


md 


to working 


make such recommendations as 


conditions, methods 


na 
alld 


processes as they may consider 


advantageous to the employes ir to 


he company 


Industrial Democracy 


to these and other new 


plans, it 1S pertinent to inquire into 
the degre oO} success featuring 
methods of longer standing in. thi 
textile industry. One plan which has 
Iw VS tracted considerable atten 
tion and which has been installed in 
a number of textile mills is the hi 


Leitch plan of Industrial Democracy, 


} et 
\ tor 


system of 





Oviding r potn a 
love representation and of “economy 
( denads vhich shall reflect in the 
v envelope the tangible re sults to 
the worket > I -oreater effort by 
them 
ini note th \ 
( | lan | Ss 7 
er 1 the plants wher« 
\ nstalled and is evidentl 
ng satisfactton. One firm which has 
( ed under this method fot yme 
ears is the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills of Danville, \ nd 
ollowing statement made t a 
epresentative of TextT1IrE Wortp by 
H. R. Fitzgerald, president ar ! 
ret 5 , ntere 
Our system of In i 
Democra¢ has continue O 
n in a thoroughly satisfac- 
manner, and has been mutu 
ptul he n to the n inage 
( nd the operatives. There 
eradual increase in the spirit 
ypera which of cours¢ 
S Ss effect upon the life of the 
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£ 7 ) a has uided 
’ ncr tmosphere 
nake { ppler nd 
t { T Té 
‘ 
he ry 
¢ yp I unde 
I cl sidney 
: & ( I inpatient 
‘ he Shelt looms t 
( ( t [1 ( 1 ure 
¢ I resenta e ( 
WorLp as how Industt 
h be yperating in h 
Irie slumentha presidet 
he mpat remarked that Ih 
I JYemocracy elf ever does 
| that the other hand 
e question whether good use was 
( ie Industrial Democracy 
earching on Mr. Blumet 
ted rther as llows 
| | Democracy 
iit I perly TY 
‘ ( Sel vr ] pur] 
hate except which 
ere eI ni pathetic c 
kers tor a definite commor 
( { Il ke I 
1 V er to 
{ C4 h 
Cl eable im | 
‘ itt h 
{ Ul t l i 
) ontint 
aa 
em 
} 
1 t t 
eni ve 
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The forces in 
organization are more than ever 


scientific 


Various 


our 


aiming at standardized, 
methods, backed up by study as 
well as experience and with the 
hearty assistance of all con- 
cerned. In a considerable mea 
sure, Industrial Democracy 1s 
helping us along this road.” 


Other Phases 
\Ithough this subject 
the 


of employe 


representation 1s most interest 


industrial relations at 


seems to strike at 


ing phase of 


present because it 


one of the main problems growing 


out of our complicated system, ther« 


ire many plans which have been 


gaining momentum and have been 


contributing their share to the bring 


ing about of a more active realiza 


tion of the interest be 


mutuality ot 
tween management and employe. For 


example, the practice of providing 


group insurance to the workers, thus 


contributing l sense ot security 


rainst sudden tragedy, has become 


even more wide-spread and is now a 


eneral accepted policy among 


rtion of textile manufacturers 


there has been further 


lditio1 


] 
consideration of plans to provide sick 


nd health benefits, old age pensions 
nd unemployment insurance and 
these phases may be expected to be 
come further emphasized as_ the 
ears go Ol The common purposs 
f this class of plans is to lift from 
he shoulders of the emplove the cor 
tant dread of a curtailment of thei 
ning capacities, which has’ been 
( Mypatt he lue both to 
e com ( nd themselves 
\ uch p firs Lit 
( ( S tie ety Son 
recreation p sions, educa 
) ( es et thes¢ nave Ie 
m s S IK res OT Manu 
cturing organizations as to scarcel\ 
rT comment. In all this work, 
rT iding principle, becoming mors 
mportant as vears g¢g n, 1s a disposi 
1 st_ any tendency 


ee 


eadie nw Wea0Win* - 


Cafeteria at Pacific Mills. 


resentation 





This Organization Developed a Plan of Employe Rep- 


in 1923. 


towards philanthropy or paternalism. 
The motive is rather to provide 
employes with facilities which they 
could not otherwise and to 
allow them to develop the use of 
such facilities themselves 


pt issess 


Developments in the South 


In the southern textile industry, 
developments in industrial relations 
during the year have been naturally 
the lines of improvement of 
community facilities. With few ex- 
ceptions, manufacturers in that sec- 


have not found it 


along 


tion necessary to 
develop plans of employe representa- 
tion to provide formal machinery for 
mutual interchange of 


It is interesting to note in 


reactions. 

connec- 
tion with village arrangements in the 
South that the tendency has been to- 
ward improvements of housing facili- 
The many new plants 
erected, in that in- 
volved the development of villages, 
the houses of which are all provided 


ties 


being 


section have 


with bath rooms, sewerage, running 
lights, ete. In addi- 
houses of old-established 
originally 
equipped with these conveniences, are 


electric 
the 
which 


water, 
tion 

mills, were not 
in a great number of cases being over- 
The 


old type of mill house which has been 


hauled and brought up to date. 
so severely criticized 
true, 
the 
an ynsightly community, is fast dis- 
Homes i 
and 


by theorists 


and which, it is in the aggre- 


gate often gave appearance of 


appearing of attractive in- 


dividuality arranged on care 


1) 


\ planted Streets are taking their 


place and are proving important 
factors’ in holding workers in the 
mills This too has not been due to 
philanthropic intentions but is rather 
the inevitable result of the competi 
tion experienced from those mills 
which were the first to provide more 
attractive facilities It is also in- 
eresting to note that in many of the 


s there is a tendeneyv to 


nominal rent charged 


February 2 


so as to place the village invest 
on something more nearly app: 


ing an economically sound ba 
In addition there has been 
creasing enlargement of edu 


facilities both as regards 
schools and _ vocational tr 
More and more communitk 


providing high schools extens 
the systems already in force 

giving the lie to agitators w 
claimed that it is the policy 
ern manufacturers to lin 
educational 
communities so 
forcibly in their mills. 
ingly that 
that have enough 

realize that the good to ly 


advantages in 
as to hold e: 
It is 
evident manufactt 


section 


from an-_- enlightened = cit 
far outweighs the disad 
which may result from n 
turnover of village inhabi 
education calls them to 
fields. 
Summary 

None of these statements 


considered as blanket descript 
is self-evident that an entire 
not progress at the sar 
nor in the same d 
There are always certain 01 
tions which lead the way wh 
along the lines of t 
achievement or human 
ment. Others profit by their « 
forced into line by 


does 
exactly 


be 


acc 


or 
of competition. 
that textile manufac 
a class have tackled this pri 
industrial 


are 
However 


to Savy 


relations in an 
and that 
spots which still persist at 


sincere manner 


to indifference but to ims 


knowledge or uncertainty 


soundness of particular plat 


The year 1923 must be 


not as a period of sensati 


velopments but as one of st 


satisfving toward 


progress 


1 


which becomes more clearl\ 


each year. 


aa 
ee” 





Ware Shoals Inn, Opened in 1923 by Ware Shoals (S. C.), Mfg. Co., On: 
Latest Developments in this Interesting Mill Village. 





























Relation of Mutual Adjustment Bureau to Trade 


Established by Sellers it has Met With Hearty Cooperation of Buyers in the Cloth and Garment Trades—That 
Impartiality of its Decisions is Gaining Favor With Manufacturers of Piece Goods Fully 
Demonstrated—Details of Procedure and Scope of Operations 


Mutual Adjustment Bureau 
the Cloth 


1] 
Will 


Garment 
fifth 
This fact 
a convenient opportunity to 


and 
rades. close its 


ar in April, 1924. 


s work and consider its ac 
ents. 


J irily it was in the nature of 





By J: J. 


Nevins, 


secret 


represented in the organization and 

. control of the Bureau, in order to get 

thousand pieces manutaciured. This proved and accepted at a_ general eecteiredimaic of the Impartiality of its 
at once Opens an opportunity for dif- meeting of that body. Thereafter the decisions, this further evidence would 


ference of opinion and raises the 


question, as to how far from theoreti- 


cal perfection a piece of goods may 
depart and still be a normal delivery. 





its of Cloth at Adjustment Bureau, Showing Tags for Imperfections Inserted by 
Inspectors. 


lhe need tor 


SOTi¢ 


was long obvious 


rs and sellers could or 


which would be 


controlled by 


stitution 


them 


the minds ota good 


essary to demonstrate 
lere were those in the 
believed that the princi- 
hich we were proceeding 


hese contended that the 
ems were organizing to deal 


t mutual problems. 


years oO! 


existence it 1S 

to state that the 
} 

s ceased to be an ex 


1 
Ce ADIE 


1 
theories 


the 


upon 
Bureau 


anizers Ol 
lhe 

ere right. 
Origin of Bureau 
well for a 


der situation 


moment to 
which seemed 
essary the bringing into 
the 


£g of such 
tual the 


an: enterprise as 
Bureau of 


irment Trades. 


ustment 


by having to admit that 
issible to make a perfect 
th. Such are the exigen- 
ufacturing in the woolen 

a super-critical exam- 
on ld find imperfections in 
WW 1 and ninety-nine out of a 


This is the which the 
agent of the cloth 
buyer and the adjuster, who is_ th 
agent of the mill have for years grap 
pled, and and trading 
inevitably crept into the activities of 


with 


question 
sponger who is the 
expediency 


these two agents There was no court 


or arbiter to which these disputes 
could be referred. lhey had to be 
fought out along the most strategic 
lines that the respective combatants 


could think of. 

Manifestly a situation of this kind 
was unsatisfactory. It evident 
that some kind of court of last resort, 
some sort of tribunal which could be 
depended upon at 


Was 


once to examine 
merchandise expertly and competently 
and render impartial and disinterested 
decision was essential. 

\ plan for meeting this situation 
was evolved by several factors in the 
market who fully appreciated the con 
ditions and thereafter the problem be- 
came one of interesting the buyer in 
such an institution. The first 
was with the then National 
tion of Clothiers. 


effort 
\ss¢ Cia- 


Interesting the Buyer 
After some study and investigation 
leading clothiers in the association 
foresaw advantages in the arrange- 
ment and the plan was presently ap 


work of organization was simple. The be found in the following record 
Clothiers’ Association was asked to Of 1,070 cases submitted to the 
appoint three representatives, the Mutual Adjustment Bureau of the 
PI | 


\merican Association ot 


Worsted 


thre .. 


Woolen and Cloth and Garment Trades for de 
Manufacturers | 
the Cloak, and 


dustries appointed three, 


appointe: cision, 365 were decided in favor ot 
In the buyer, 329 in favor of the seller 
the Jobbers and 376 were compromised, that is 


Suit Skirt 


one, and the Tailors to the Trade one to Say some oft th pieces involved 
So that the spongers and mill ad were returned to the mill and 
justers, who were immediately con others were found to be a normal 


cerne dl would have delive r\ 
Nothing could 


tify to the 


no misgivings and 


no misunderstanding as to exactly more eloquently tes 
utter impartiality of the 
appoint a. Bureau's decisions than these figures 
Board of 


\djusters 


what was contemplated the Spongers 
| 


\ssociation was asked to 
representative on the 


Mill 


Gro\ They indica balance in 


' te an obvious 
favor of the buyer and put at rest the 


ernors and the 


Wert 

brought together and it was pointed occasional comment that the Bureau 
out to them that if they had an or- isa sellers’ organization. With three 
ganization they would be invited to. sellers on its Governing Board- and 
appoint a representative They sub- eight buyers, one of whom is chait 
sequently organized under the title of man, it is difficult to make out how it 
Phe Pextile Adjusters Association could be a sellers’ organi ion 
and a representative was elected to It is not an exigveration to sav 
the Board of Governors that during the five vears the Bureau 

lf it were necessary to do more’ has been in existence, it has come to 
than consider how completely the dif- be recognized by buyers as well as 
ferent branches of the industry art 


sellers as an indispensable institution 


as Sor Sg 





Examining Rack in Adjustment Bureau Showing Unique Construction. 
(183) 
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Ihis l ‘ wivantage Ot estab- 
ng at the he vInning Of a transas 
the means and methods by which 

( ispute when rises is to be de 
+} 
Divisions of the Bureau > - Dp 
: , Rules of Procedure 
() ¢ ( rite ( . . . 
; Cre t the aims ot the soard was 
ficient in volun ; 
: d establishing dogmatic rules 
Ct ( 
1 ‘ rulations until the ictive dall 
vration of the Bureau should itselt 
ore yer e” T ) 
' 
7 : ermine s needs. It was ther 
i , ; m | 1 1 1 
; ' r t until a mMparatively shor 
hile ago that a set of rules and 
gulations was  tormulated under 
cial Depart 
: ( t surcau p ceeds hese 
Ca il 
Tle 
\ oO } ; 
ving Ii ( rgves 1n he | | Depart 
he s¢ ce Depat ie t " s 
sla ares ent re 6¢ pet iT mn pieces 
‘Ss , ¢ - | : 
7 ain ih 1 1ess ne per vara no 
v rr they are teste for ind 4 TG 4 
. ' ' 1 pieces or more 
| 1 or | ork ot / 
1 | Decisions of the Director are 
id i ive 1 He : ( Clie ; 5 
} hnial, subyect only to appeal to the 


“it aS 1] ; Board of Governors, Such ap 
miuis to pe pu nto mill shape ; : : 
returned | “ustome! peals proceed at a charge ot twice 
it is returnes Vv customers, in : 
1 | i tim nd exper 1] he original charge, which 1s al 
) ie oO I ( ia « reoTIS s 
. ) . . wavs paid by the party requesting 
rl done by the Bureau, the goods | d . 9 Ds y req s 
I th by | the appeal regardless ot the re 
Cl ¢ SLIDTC? ‘) Ca in : 
] } sult 
vre nvenichce it result 


; the Bureau neither calls for 
lhe decisions of the Bureau have ; . . 
Be ase oe are nor delivers merchandise in dis 
were ecoevnized \ ti ourt th 
yiit 
Bureau ha nm several occasions been ; 
' 
bpoenaed to testify as experts and The Bureau requires that the 
the promise is of continuously in party to a dispute shall execute 
reasine and varied service to form which reads as follows 


hereby signify our will- 


irket * We 


. a ° noness to accent d abide > 
Character of Service nen to accept and abi le by the 


It is perhaps advisable to state her decision of the Bureau in the dis- 
that only merchandise disputes ar pute which we have with 
ealt with at the Bureau — sO pay the charges in the 
vachiner I land I \ cve { hat decis IS rendered 
lispute The practice creas inst us 
throughou le piece goods ke« (Signed ) 
neluding in copies « ! the aim of the Bureau and its 
vhich read is H1OW coveTHNOrS tO have the prec goods 
ANY DISPUTE AS TO CONDITION ind garment industries look upon the 
R QUALITY OF MERCIA E DI \lutual Adjustment Bureau as a serv- 
IVERED L1 k I ! \ | to acquire the habit of consult- 
{ ADT \ kk \ } | Dire oO! whenevet { 
CLOT \ f i yblem as to the condition of mer- 
AN ro I AN ‘ se, its caus ind results pre- 
RE ri HEREOF.” sents itself 





Measuring and Folding Machine at Adjustment Bureau. 
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Ups and Downs of Wool Growing 





Recovering. Slowly After Setback—Stabilized Demand for |) (or. 
mediate Grades is Needed 


By! J... 


I N reviewing e sheep industry of 
the West, as it pertains both to 
i and breeding of 


A ahead 1 +} -} ece 
tO understand re Chaotic con- 


wool growers have passed 


dition the 


through and are just emerging from, 


is necessary ecall the condi- 
tions at the close of the war in 
LQis, 

With the demand _ tot e and 
blood wools during the war and the 
immediate falling off in this demand 
and the call for fine wool following 

1919-20, the wool grower and 


breeder were left in a quandary as 


to what course to pursuc This re- 


sulted in most cases in stocking up 


with fine wool rams, and discarding 
the long wool rams entirely. Some 
took ‘an 
used half-blood, 
dale, with the 
Idaho, 


the first 


intermediate course, and 
such as the Corrie- 
exception of such 


States as where the mutton 


lamb 1s consideration and 
the call for Hampshires increased. 
The Setback of 1921 
Under pressure of what followed, 
deflation, 


of wool, tightening of banks, and call 


with government offerings 
of loans where equity was eaten up, 
through 
close the sheep 
extermination. 


those who hav« gone 


only 
the mill realize how 
industry 

With the 


summer. of 
Inter-Mountain States, with the 


came to 
drought of the 
throughout the 


iniversal 
1920, 
most 
feed bill of the 
following, perhaps the most 
costly the 


costly and ruinous 
winter 
sheepman has ever faced, 
with hay, normally selling for $12 
to $14 reaching from $35 to S45 pet 


cold 


feeding, 


1 


ton, with the late spring, and 


1 


long drawn out feed 


W ith 


unprocurable at anv price, the at 





Laboratory of Adjustment Bureau Showing Fadometer for Testing Color Fastness: 


King * 


tendant losses both of ew 
lambs, started the sheep ind 


take 


bring b: 


a toboggan It wall 
careful nursing to 
the numbers and the stand 
breeding existing in I91Q. 

came 
thro 
both e 


Old ewes whi 


IQ922 
flocks, 


marketing of 


From 1920 to 
liquidation of 

forced 
wether lambs. 
almost unmarketable, were he 


and this resulted in falling 
quantity and quality of wool, ; s 
greater losses in the winter 


tunately, the broader vision « . 


ers and the operation or re 


the war finance loans enc 


sheepmen in 1923 to hold bac eIr 
ewe lambs, which, with the ; tion 
of the purchase of better bri ms, 
will gradually tend to build the cks 
up again. 
Orderly Market Needed 

Our sheepmen are now fac ith 

another changing conditio1 Fine 


wool last spring was still in the lead 
but with the revival of 
in the last two months the wer 


wool ving 
grades of 3% and 1% blood are in 


greater demand. How the sheepmar 


or breeder can be expecting fol- 
low or keep up with these tua- 
tions is a mystery to us all. In 


dustry cannot become stabilized unti 
we get some kind of orderly mark 
ing, not only of our sheep but 
wool. It the manufacturers 


create a demand for medium 


which are more economically 
on a type of sheep. that est 
adapted to the greater part 


range States, this would do 


stabilize the production of bett 
chantable 


wool, and also ass 


breeders in attempting some 


itic breeding. 


also Strength Tester and Testing Materials. 
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demand calling, in greater doubt the slight increase reported by 
wools grading from half to the United States Department of 
wool, the fine wool breeds Agriculture last year will continue 
( preserved, also the half- at about the same rate this year 
d long wool types so neces- 
successful cross breeding. We by large owners in some parts of 
ays advocated the half-blood the than a \ 

but to offset this many of the smal 
farmers and ranchmen are beginning 
to run a few sheep. 


Doubtless the number of sheep held 


State is less year ago, 
range sheep, which can be let 
d by wool rams 


im ofr ewes, or 


using fine 


long wool The increase of 


and by careful selection of the sheep industry in Wyoming must 
mating time. Those 
ne wool rams on the coarse 
good half-blood type rams, 
the Corriedale or long wool 

the fine clothing end, have 
that by inter- 
using two 


es at be expected to come largely through 
the increase of small owners. 
The tendency will 


wool 


be to produce 
grading three-eighths or pos- 
half-blood. Hampshires and 
similar mutton breeds have not beer 
found to be well adapted to most 
parts of Wyoming. 


sibly 
steering an 
course in breeding, 

é f rams on their range ewes, The raising ot 
getting better returns for 
mbs and a more even clip of 


the pure bred mutton sheep will b« 


confined largely to irrigated farms 


yoo! The crossbred sheep has been found 


Jumbo,” 
sheep producing half-blood or high three-eighths. Called best form of fixed- 
type. half-blood sheep and popular on western ranges. Bred and ownd by King 
Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. This two-year old ram weighed 340 pounds and 
sheared 28 pounds of half-blood staple wool. Sired by “Senator Guthries,” 
Grand Champion Ram at the Sydney Royal. Melbourne, Australia. and imported 
by King Bros. 


Champion Corriedale Ram, Chicago International, 1922, a dual-purpose 


nd the Southwest went to be the successiul range sheep in 
similar experience of Wyoming Kecent high prices) on 
costly high feed, which tine wools stimulated the growers to 


hem likewise in I1g2I-22, but change to fine wool sheep. However, 


Set to be coming hack faster 


nter-Mountain States. 


before the readjustment Oot prices be 
tween fine and medium wools came 
the rangemen, in cases, hac 
found that the 
e future holds for us de- not 


; many 
( cooperation Necessary fine wool sheep wer 
- C 


efficient for the production of 


: continuation of the tariff, lambs on the range. 
gotllation of long-time loans, de- ae : 
ised overhead, orderly marketing Corriedale a. Favecite ae 
evet, itic breeding The Corriedale is a true breed that 
o. 


has all the 
wool and hini¢ 


5 ‘ best ali mc , t » | o 
n get the cooperation of est qualities of the long 


stabilizing de 
intermediate 
induce buyers 


wool cross usually 
found on the range and it eliminates 
many of the 


with cross-breeding 


cturers in 
standard 

es wool and 
' to 
and well grown clips, it 


troubles in connection 


$3 gue ; For that reason 
discriminate between 


it is becoming more popular as the 


years go by. Fine wool will not be 


likely to be 


cept in a tew 


oon both to breeders and \ 
F Gntkeinsters. grown in Wyoming ex 
isolated places and by 
Rambouillet 


unless there 


Gain Among Small Growers breeders of purebred 


¢ recent statistics of the stock for crossbreeding, 


in 1S a very large price differential 


against the medium wools 


sheep on ranches 


re not available to the 


general it mav be said The shec¢ pmen are fairly Optimistic 
has not been either a on the whole and feel that they cai 
rease or decrease No. stay in business present prices ot 


I 
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Co 
mn 
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wool and lambs continue. It is still carrying on at the sufferance of 


doubtful, however, whether the num- the bankers, and any change which 


l ever reach the high- would make it appear that sheep are 





water mark of the past for the rea- going to be unprofitable for a series 
sol i W th he close r settle ort vears, would brine about a forced 
ment of the State, various kinds of liquidation The amount of wool 

ersified farming are being carried produced per sheep has probably 

in places which were former] en off in quantity as well as 
sheep ranges Near the industrial quality The bankers have refused, 
“el s dairy and poultry productio 1 manv cases, to allow the range 
s increasing In the dry areas of man to buy rams of the same high 
the eastern part of the State, corn ilitv that they have been using 1 
production is proving to be profitable. the past. In many cases when it was 
Where large areas are broken up for necessary to raise cash to reduce 
the production of corn, the farmers loans, the sale of the very best breed 
grow hogs for the purpose of turt ewes was made instead of culling 
ine the corn into meat out the low quality and aged ones 


that should have gone under ordinary 
Injury of Price Declines 


~Ircumstances., 


1 


\ny marked decrease in the price (he grower feels that prices are 


of wool or lambs which would affect going to be good during the comn 


the inventory value of the breeding year. He is very hopeful that no 





“ Majestic, Jr.” typical Rambouillet of the medium type popular in the West 
Bred and owned by King Bros., Laramie. Wyo. 


Chicago International, 1920. 


Champion Rambouillet ram. 
Weighed 287 pounds and sheared 41 pounds of 
fine staple wool. Sired by * Old Majestic.” 


cisco, 1914. 


Grand Champion Ram, San Fran- 


would most certainly cause a agitation in regard to the tariff will 


reduction in the number of be allowed to overthrow the stability 


sheep in the Stat Many outfits are of the industry. 


Kntering Favorable Era 
By Charles Cheney ?* 


ei that | canot accept vout 
proposition that the } ot 


opinion 


eae 
believe that it 1s 


essential to have 


opimons tor purposes of guidance: 


the majority makes the situation. I- My opinions are that we are enter- 
think the situation — that is, the busi- jing a more favorable era and that 
ness situation—is dependent, not we may look forward ‘with a great 
upon opinions, but upon underlying deal of confidence to having 1924 a 
facts and | think we make a great year 1n which business cd velopment 
mistake and fall into a common error wil] be fairly satisfactory [ make 
in assuming that business condition this. as I make all prophecy, with 
is the result of psychology. lhe much reluctance and misgiving, for 
reverse is the truth Psychology is I know how dangerous the game of 
the result of business conditions. I prophecy is. There are certainly 


therefore, do not feel that it is likely many elements of uncertainty in the 
magnitude and 


unsafe 


that any expression of opinion will Situation of the first 


7 


materially affect the very for anybody 


future. On the it would be 
1 
i 


while | lo not belie . to negiect to keep close track of the 
wh qd not beleve 


11 situation and 


other hand, 
govern his course ac 


cording to the indications as they 


Of Cheney Brothers; South Manchester. Conn, May appear-from week to week 





Growth of Industry as Shown by 1921 Census 





Expansion in Southern Production at Expense of New England’s the Feature of Cotton Figuers—Wool \ any. 


factures Less Than 1919 and 1914—Silks and Knit Goods Less than 1919 But Well Above 1914. 


Hl. year 192! in the textile 
ndustry was sub-normal 
both as to volume and valu¢ 
‘f production, and marked 


the 


from the disastrous slump that started 


the slow beginning of recovery 


1G20 It was to be 


that 


in the s 


the census 


ring ¢ f 
. therefore, 
manutactures Tor 


| 
expects d 


oft its 1921 would 


marked shrinkage in the 


value ot production and a_ consid 


+ 


decrease in its volume; tha 


the latter is not the case in a tew 1m 
mstances 


the 


p rtant 


soundness ot 


is proof of the basic 


industry and of its 


power to recover quickly trom tem 
porary depressive influences 

While production of cotton sale 
Varns 1m 1921 Was 133,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1919, or a decrease ot a 
little over 20‘ the production ot 
cotton goods in pounds was almost 
identical with that of 1919, while th« 


production figured im square yards 


actually increased a little over 5‘ 


Phe 


nection, however, 1s the 


most notable feature in this con 


fact that the 


sale yarn production of mills in the 
New England states in 1921) was 
almost 50% less than in Igtg, while 
that of mills in the southern. state 
decreased only 11,200,000 pounds, or 
a little over 3‘ In cloth production 
New Eneland mills barely held thet 
own as compared with 1919, whil 
mills in the cotton states increased 
their production 407,300,000 sq. yds 
ra tle ver 12% 


Production of wool manutacture 


n 1921 was approximately 5° le 
than for the census vear 1919, and 
over 9% less than that of the censu 


Although style tavored 
carded woolen fabrics, in 


veal IQi4 
IQ21, as has 


been the case since then, the shrin 
age in production of such goods was 


reater than that in worsted tabrics, 


the former 


decrease of 


than 3° 


showing a 
latter of 
card ad 


13°e and the less 


Production oft woolen sale 
yarns was 7,130,000 pounds less than 
1919, Whereas 


worsted 


production = ot 


sale yarns increased 13,350, 


000 pounds; it is of interest in this 


connection ‘to know that production 


worsted varns in 1921 was alivost 
identical with that 1914 whereas 
1 7 } ‘ 
ii¢ daecreasG@ 1m carded wooiecn saie 


yarn production was almost the sam 
that from the census vear of I919 


That 


hat ¢ blankets continue to cut 


blankets 1s 
shrinkage ot 


Sotton 


into the sale of wool 


proved by a 


5,000,000 


yds. as compared with 1919, and ot 
8,000,000 sq. yds. as compared with 
1914. Production of carpets and rugs 


showed a slight improvement in 1921 
as compared with 1919, the increasx 
being entirely in rugs, but compared 
with 1914 production there is a de 
Cottoa 


National Asrociation of 


*Statistician 
Manufacturers 


(186) 


0 


as compared with production of the 


— Marked Increase in Knit Fabrics and Fancy Knit Goods 


By Henry T. Siebert* 


was a substantial increase in 
and the continued 
steady growth of the spun silk branch 
of the industry 


crease Of more than 12,000,000 Sq vds chang 
\ decrease of 11.8% in the yardage 


f broad silks manufactured in 


tram production 


Ig21I, 


same in I919 is of no special signifi- The outstanding features of the 
cance in view of the depression of knit goods census are the very 
the former year lhe marked in- inarked increase in quantity and value 





Through the courtesy of W. M. Steuart, director Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Commerce, who has made 
available advance proofs of the census figures of 1921 for the 
knit goods, wool and silk manufactures, TEXTILE WORLD is 
able to present to its readers an analysis of their most important 
features with charts and comparative tables prepared by Henry T. 


Siebert. Through the courtesy of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers we are also presenting interesting com- 
parisons of the figures for cotton manufactures emphasizing 
the disparity between the growth of the industry south and 
north. 





crease over I9l4 Of 57,500,000 linear of fancy knit goods production as 
yds., or 26.6%, is decidedly signifi- compared with 1919, and its enormous 
cant as showing the natural upward increase over 1914; the continued 
trend in sympathy with the increase growth of the fabric branch of the 


f population and of consumer buy- industry, and the steady decline in the 


ing powe1 \ decrease in produc- production of separate shirts and 
tion of velvets and plushes was due drawers to a little more than half of 
to style and not to any permanent de- the 1919 output. It may be stated in 
cline in this branch of the industry. this connection that decrease in the 
In- silk yarns the only important latter production is far from being 
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COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY 


QUANTITY. IN POUNDS. OF THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS FOR 
NEW ENGLAND AND THE COTTON-GROWING STATES: 1921 AND 1919 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
200 : 290 


° 100 __200 400 
{ 
| eaaregpm sete I [ | 
Sere ee te ern ee | SSR Ae A ARE | 
119 : 
> — 
SHEETINGS 
= 
es — 
— meee 
1919 ! 
ams 
GINGHAMS 
= 
RIBOSE 
921 
PRINT CLOTH 
 < S | 
i 
12 — 
LAWNS, NAINSOOKS, CAMB@RICS. ano 
SIMILAR MUSLING me 
1921 
TWILLS AND SATEENS 
1919 
192 — 
SHIRTINGS 
oo 
192: 
TIRE FABRICS, OTHER THAN DUCK — 
18" 
orem | 
COTTON FLANNEL(CANTON FLANNEL. ‘S21 | 
FLANNELETTES Ano BLANKETINGS). ,9:9 = \ 
1ea™ | QENEW ENGLAND 
— 110 COTTON-GROWING STATES 
isai® 
Gan.s wo™ 


UNITED STATES 1921 1.741.681.232 1618 1.814.548.042 
WOVEN GOODS. MEW ENGLAND 1921 627.743501 1918 715,564.50! 
TOTAL POUNDS COTTON STATES 1921 1.016878.266 1816 880.926.07! 


OE 


the moderate 

in production of union suit 
reflecting the competition « 
underwear. The decrease i1 Sier 
production.as compared wit! 
just about equal to the incr: 
1914, and reflects the norma 
of this branck of the indust: 


made good by 


pit 


Cotton Manufactu: +s 


lhe fact that the cost of »rody 
tion in New England’s cott 
try is higher generally than 
great manufacturing centers of 
country has forced New Enviland : 
market the products of its 
industry by appealing to the c nsum 


on a quality, design, or special: 
basis. This is illustrated very vivid 
by the accompanying charts a 


tables, prepared from Bureau of ¢) 
Census figures. The chart 
quantity produced bears out the as 
sertion by showing that of t! 
products of the industry only in (1 
ginghams; (2) lawns, 1 
cambrics, and similar muslins; (3 
twills and sateens; and (4) tire i 
brics, other than duck, is N Ey 
land still able to lead. 
Production of woven cotton goo 
over 12 in. in width showe 
crease from 191g to 1921 on 
yardage basis from 6,317,0« 
yds. to 6,724,000,000 yds., but fro 
the poundage standpoint jell fro 
1,815,000,000 Ibs. in I9I19 to 1,742 
000,000 in 1921. As may be 
marked 


square 


Oooo § 


there 


was a very 
I9IQ to I92T tO Weave 
higher count yarns. [or 
woven over 12 in. in widt 
which classification represe 

70 to 75% of the value of all product 
produced in the cotton goods indus! 
The average number of sq. yds 
lb. of cloth ranged as foll 





tron 


trom 


goods 


1921 
sq. yds. sq. ¥ entag 
per Ib pe ase 
United States 3.86 4s 
New England 4.61 ‘ 


Cotton-growing States 3.57 


It will be observed that 
Was more pronounced in 
mills of New England that 
of the cotton-growing stat: 
Production of woven ¢ 
12 in. in width did not 
much in New England fr 19 
1921 as in the cotton-grow tat 
the increase for the forme: x 
4,500,000 Sq. com] 
407,000,000 for the latter 
of this disparity of gain : € 
tributed to intermittent ope: tion 
New England mills result Ifo 
higher costs of production ’ 
stated here, but the fact re! 
the cotton-growing states 
depression (the year 192! 


yds., 
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n favorable position in regard to ° Cotton Piece Goods Production 1921, 1919 

, ot ea Bs oo 1921 1919 
ty produced and price received Sonik eeiiils tpend t0" in 61003 seciciale-tnesbidka’ ata roe picid tea ‘dines 
per unit. The average drop in price United States 741,501,293 6,729,656.963 966. 731,860 1.814.969.0626, 317,997,984 1, 489,610,779 

: ae New England 627,74 ( 2, 829,541, 249 144,425, 68S 715, 564, 501 2, 824,$ 1 703, 159, 102 
be en I9I9 and Ig2I in cents per Cotton-growing States ; 15, 878, 356 620, 559, 108 $22, 341,7 80, 926, O71 3, 213,197, 498 662, 139,7 
for all woven goods over 12 in. _—Sheetings— 
, va . United States 81. 352.1 1. 600, 998. 979 LDS. 21¢ 4 0, 303,642 1,368,946, 386 220, O89, 704 
dth produced was 27.2c. for New England ane See SER. STL OO eared cise tee 
the hole country, 27.4c. tor New — States 281, 622,684 1,195, 389,69 3 793. 84 250,807,263 1,047, 305,819 
Ene and, and only 25.0c. for the cot- United States 2 901.87 ne 602. 0 gin ahs aon 5.500.457 297, 088 
° itil Thea spinnin New England ; 35, 595, 729 8, 037,7 780, 964 41 | », S887 101, 621 
ton-. rowing States. Che average Cotton-growing States 0,713, 378 642, 80 46,178, 314 ) 4,771, 652 90, 449, 4 
pric drop must be qualified by bear-  Ginghams— 
, ° = . Uniteq States 111.586. 69 6, 608.509 87, 983, 968 7. 296. 286 68 3077601 %. 070.7 
ing ‘0 mind that generally speaking cer’ Suatind aise tes (San ne One aoe 2 950 SOT 190-500. S48 EI 878 G6 
stapl: goods do not decline in price to _aeearering. Hien 47,916,406 — 225,526,7 M44, 348 4, 069, 043 73, 604, 126 2,566,674 

- . . ec 7 
so great an extent as higher priced United States 1,708, 64 680.4 82, 038, 61 86, 146 17, 48 558, 328 
“it New ngland 68, 975,47 71, 338 7,994, 42 . 407, 682, 634 46, 334, 218 
Ta as Cotton-growing States 29, 36 7 997 671, 984 ° 6, of 14,7 7 70, 692 » 

Lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, and imilar muslir : 
United States g 618 12. 203. 289 & 408 31 ISR 27 417. 893. 406 79 384 89 
T New England » O15. 127 > 24 113 01, 860 45, 915.760 161. 875.18 7 818 524 
W ool Manufactures Cotton-growing Siates 4,774.19 TS, 278, 961 7.805.713 6,836, 82 13, 966. 4 84 Tas 
& 
Twills, sateens, etc.- 
re was a general decline in the United States.. 11, 077, 87 $4, 635 834, 924 28 24, 478 6. 

: , - New England ‘ 61, 097,561 234, 427,58 4 2 89, 461,38 6,724 
il of products produced in the Cotton-growing States 10, 236, 00 93, 989 61 8 637.879 7.338. 84 
wool manufacturing industry from Shirtings— a ‘ ies 5 

a a ¢ 4 United States 69 872 +9 7 R64 59 2,129.6 S {8 SF 
$1,234,057,000 in 1919 to $885,558,000 New England 583.99 167. 788.78 144.7 rg 166. 767.72 > 808 
= se ; s eae es Cotton-growing States 4,9 2 , 130 20 17, 749, 526 46,329,127 80,507, 32 6, 258, 6¢ 
in 1921, the latter figure, however, aa Milen aiker von ack 
being almost twice $464,250,000, the United States 190, S48 | ) 15,9 », 916, Sie 6, 805, 932 , 601, 94 

: ° “D 6 New England 6,434, 3 8,531,4 29, 919, 930 6, 956, 19 52, 04 », 232 
value in 1914 according to Bureau of Cotton-growing States 8, 360, S09 1, 886,57 6.745.521 0,87 668.519 » 406. 07 
the ( nsus ‘figures just issued. Cotton flanne 1 (canton flannel, flannelettes, and blanketings) — sa i 7 : 

¢ United States 87, 635,635 } 7 7,690, 967 s 67,8 60, 152, 42¢€ 
aggregate output of wove New England 43, 468, 847 149, 465, 6 9, 833, 47 10, 327, 764 s 22 767,17 

55'S Pp , — Cotton-growing States 44, 166, 788 45,2 1 7,857.4 my, FO], JOS 4, 444, 556 "7, 496, 4 

goods in the two leading industries, Denims— 

: ] conde ‘ = asi. ; United States 89, 757,97 68, 126,957 677, 366 87, O88 f 6.9 

= 7 ; goods and wor sted goods, New England 6, 864 », 568, 673 6,873,414 4,574,354 ‘ 7,7 6, 807 

whl represent about five-eighths of Cotton-growing States 72, 884, 82 7,545, 584 23, 794, 05: 62, 513, 978 79,964 148, 4¢ 
. ‘ Drills— 

e total value of products for the Wulten-States ; 199.578 '1. 715.28 1 17, 627 ‘ 64 
wool manufacturing industry, de- New England 7, 754,71 9, 084, 8¢ 2,098,695 16, 963, 27 6, 167 141, 3: 
: 2 P + 7 Cotton-growing State 61, 765, 729 t 80, 948 9 9,56 100, 863, Gx 37, 415, 81a t S1, 62 
clined from 1914 to 1919, and from Yarns for sale : 
Ale / > ; rence : . = United States 184,218, 907 18,55 1 618 4,098 153,624, 4 
19 10 1921, the decrease during the ices tea a angen pe > aa saan 
tter pe riod being approximately 8% Cotton-growing State 347, 87 8, 267, 472 », 008, 634 R991, 44 
when measured in square yards and Sin ei nda: aba bIndiaaS EAD ska’ seta bllaknaknt tor went ss ali 
more than 18% when measured in +Excludes statistics for two establishments to avoid disclosing th pera 
pounds. Approximately 234 million _ _ 


sguare yards were manufactured in ; : ; ; 
: . production seven years previously, million pounds, and was the outstand-  slubbing was registered in Ig21 ovet 
woolen-goods branch in 1921 com- : ; ; es ; 
when production was &5% million ing decline in yarns. As would be 1g!9. 
pounds. Merino carded wool yarn expected from a rise in worsted yarn 


tne 
pared with 246 million yards in 1914. 
spe 4 . poe In the carpet and rug industry onl) 
In the worsted-goods end the decline . . a : } 
sit : output in 1921 was only about one- production, an increase of 450 thou- rugs, woven whole, showed anywher« 
was from 319 million square yards in . : Ame ie 7 ; ; . . 
re gree i Rates sixth of the 1919 production of 9% sand pounds, or about 5%, in tops and near normal production in 1921, the 
re 1914 to 260 million in 192!. It is in- ; ; 


teresting to note, as may be seen - —- 


ie charts, that production of WOOL MANUFACTURES 


wool suitings, dress goods, over- Production and Value of Woven Goods 
coatings, and cloakings, which consti- 


tute over 63% of all woven goods MILLIONS 
produced in the woolen-goods and . 0 25 50 100 200 400 


} 
from t] 


b00 } 











VOTSTE |-goods branches, rose in the 192] / Y] Uf YL K__=_ 
, a WL TI ; 
rT a from 9gI oe 3 a WN UMM 
square yards in 1914 to 132 million in - 
(921, whereas in the worsted indus = alee WU /)W= { | 
ct try a loss in output from 222 million ES 1919 a WA \\ Aw WN 
; be ei eee = en | | MMU maa 
same period. Production of blankets Es ; - a | 
ll from 28 million square yards 3 a | | 
n 1914 to 25 million in I919, to 20 | . UMM 
. l] in 1921; and domet flannels | 5 
nd shirtings, after rising from 16 to a 
: -2 on square yards from I9I4 to = a 
19, suffered a loss in popularity in - a 
21 so that only 4% million yards id 
re produced. All-wool and cotton = 5 
xed flannels for underwear also : 3 
tter from the 1921 depression Bo WCOLEN 
ch affected the wool manufactur- = WH POUNDS 
ng lustry, as only 4% million ' | 
} ‘ware yards were produced in that Raemaoid DOLLARS 
ut pared with 8 and 7 million 
ind IgI4. WORSTED 
" yarn end of the industry we | = POUNDS 
wool carded-wool yarns are | ' 
ng »roduced in increasing quanti- S A N WY DOLLARS 
. S figures showing 26 million eB. 
a in n 1914, 28 1/3 million in oy | 
: ) | nearly 31 million two years = & 
, \ll-wool worsted yarns also | - | 
is WC a Surprising gain in 1921 of 3 


lion pounds over 1919, but l 
a million pounds under the 








1921 
a B 191° 
ine "1014 


2 millior | 

. ] n va 
i 1919, was 1921 

elo 1O14 output 1 


ra = oO 
4 ) o> it 19 
— 
- 
191 
1 ( ‘> 4 
s itVAl 
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= i006 
} | —_ 
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Production and Value (921, 1919. 


slightly It is interesting far the most important g 
ote that) production in linear products—between 19 
rt ) : / | 
vat silk-mixed broad - silks. 1921, 12.9%, was only 
silk meen actures elvets, and plushes, decreased from higher than the rate of 
ry ( 
ey] The products of the silk !9!4 to 191g and from 1919 to 1921 in quantity measured 
i sce diwrid dustry in 1921, $583,- Upholstery and tapestry, however, is vards, 11.8%; in other 
\A\ Mall uote . . . . : ° 
118.7 hough 15.2% below the being produced in increased quan there was oaks a slight 
= . / . , : 
LQIg of $668,469,523, was more Ulles, output in 1914 being 478,000 in the averag price pe 
' . 469,523, ’ : 
han twice as large as in 1914 when linear vards; in 1919, 516,000; and yard for all eeu sill 
\ QIyg ) id = ‘ , ; , ; 1: ‘L: 
7 was $254,011,257 but be n 1921, 974,000 vards. All-silk broad bined. This average, how 
i i os " ’ met ’ 1 
14. Th the pronounced price silks show an increased output in influenced not only | 
; - t - 
i Rie ich to place hetween the 1921 over 1914 the last preceding changes but by variatior 
vere 1 s ” : : , oe ; 
7 $147 poun n oned does not offer a true Nermal year of approximately 56° proportions of high-pri 
) 2% p ! at ; % . pan 
— \ better standard of With ala to taking the average low-priced goods. To 
is ve a ) : , 
. } ‘ ‘ tit c se a * ; 
— Dailies neasul show vy the quantitie vs “aa 
j , a 
: Sans ao a sping a itigh- ce Se Silk Manufactures 
21. $68 Saal eported to the Bureau of Production and Value of Principal Fabrics 
| 1 I eo ' ! I | 
” t] lS the principal | . MILLIONS 
ré MouUuNce Ke ( h princip Broadsilks sia atl -LIONS -_ 
vith 1919 (alm classe fabric may | e : - peneapeniets pam eeatneetne 
; | iS Se eee 
ec $o 1 he ¥ n tl ibles and the fabric chart, LL LiL LLL LLL LLL 
. oo : a All Silk SI cataract aaa ie ciate 
Production and Value 19)4, “ 
UZ , A 
A 
W a | 1 
Y Va WZlyym7 iy 
ae be MMM LLL 
; : i ectcneenisnienimmeaiinenien —, . . ane 
‘ Silk Mixed 7777777 LINEAR YARDS 
aie . TA DOLLARS 
| 199 Ibo | 
7 | 
bay | | 
Velvets INA 
w w —— 
q| = 
en MA 
8 24 | bh } 
69, $01 92h 
¢ er " | his 
2: | Plushes — 9/914 
8,178,081 | (Zz 
19 |4innrt 
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Wool Manufactures—Production and Value of Yarns For Sale 
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ecreases trom I9Ig to I1g21. price per linear vard as 


Broad silks production fell off from of the extent to which pric 


310 million linear vards to 274 mil- have taken place, the Bure 
] if ri.8o%. Velvets lost Census makes the _ follow 
e industrv. be ver 4 million vards or 29%, pro- ments 
irked price duction in 1921 being only 11% mil “The rate of decreas 
place in lion linear vards Plushes also lost, total value of broad 
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Silk Manufactures | Knit Goods Industry 
Yarn Production Hosiery Production 1921 and 1919 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS Hose A NS OF DOZEN PAIRS 
wn Silk 0 3 5 10 1S | ay . 8 20 2s — coat ctelcacie 
92) _ } | Cotton q Wid 
| | Wa 
ganzine {49/9 Wool = ! 
1914 identi 
os ¢ rool ; 
1921 aes ainaaiaeee \ [ener ae 
~ — -- | » 
am 1919 1] Silk 
19 acme | 
j | All = 
spe 1921 | | | other i i 
vist 191 | | Half Hose 
| | Cotton ee eee Sa oe 
1921 | ——- .-—-—- eeepc 1 
191 | } | Wool 124) 
| 4 
191 _ -_ heen 
_ chassis laciaacliinahte neem i ae | & Wool ] c 
f the total for 1921 contained a Production and Value 1921, 1919, |... wt ii 
irger proportion of high-priced Principal Fabrics 1} 
loom _— . a Linear All 12 g 
lasses of goods than the total eee. —er jail le = s 
\1r 1919, this change would tend §an-silk 1921 223,298,049 $284, 760, 628 
a ae . All-silk 1919 245,860,918 $22,502,766 ———--————_ oe nares = a 
o raise the average price per 4n sin MM 148,712.89 $6.88.8 Oe on a we cae 
: 56, 296, 12° - das < « ; ‘rit as 5 ; ~ = 
near yard and would offset in Silk-mixed ........ 1981 208, 5 $6, 906,150 ) Hee great . eaten _as conditions found in the last three 
. as Silk-mixed ........ g , 271,142 233,137 most othe risions » te . ed eel -enre hie . -_ 
come degree the effect of the  sitk-mixea |... ms Teka | eet t ot r divisi ns of the textile in- census years, which shows 1921 
eee 5 cp WEENIE. os cocezous 1921 11,477,143 16,000,111 dustry. Pennsylvania and New York hosiery production over 1914 but 
ductions in prices. Velvets 1919 16,150,689 20,950,239 “t E ; : : - y 
Over the seven year period from  Velvets 1914 16,318,135 8,570,02g CONtributed about equally 55% of under 1919; output of shirts and 
aa : . Plushes 1921 5,5 12,126,446 the total vz $624.072.80¢. pr a a = pataaad sa 
191g to 1921 silk yarn production, in piushes 1.0.0.0... a 21,601,280. | — — > ans 73,895, sf ewe drawers steadily downward since 
" : >Jushes ........ 191 10,135,842 Dy the industry in the rear. <A brie ° .¢ j sHits wi 2 " 
general, tended in the opposite ?™*™ 914 ne os that year. . o 1914; and union suits with the op 
5 ; oe ; able can be given summarizing > site : 
direction from silk fabrics, increas- Yarns 5 ummarizing the posite trend: 
: : T , ilk— ound = a 
ing instead of decreasing. In the Tyomn sll ‘i: eee Product 1921 1919 or 
2 s © gg (s FEGMNZAME) «ee eee ccecevcsccres = Total value..... 634, 073, 895 713, 139, 68% 258, 912, 90 
manufacture of silk yarn in the  Organzine ..... 1919 a . $634, 073, 895 $713, 139, 689 $258, 912,9 
a . Organzine 1914 8,581, 228 Sistas, . — 
United States over 75% of the silk tram .......:. 1921 14,405,165 Hosters eae 
; ; . os MS eae ae ee 1919 Dozen pairs 80, 240, 936 84, 645, 757 75,164, 911 
thrown is done on commission, and ia ... 1914 Value $290, 488,660 $308, 662, 377 $98, 098,590 
as re . f > arate ‘rene is 92 -— —- - — 
5 no value of the separate — Re terse <atteosenes om Underwear, value caine cecamcan ee 
s, Organzine, etc., of raw silk Crepe twist...........00c0cccee- 1914 —— re cant - 
| . s Se 192 fy 11,711, 62 7,180, 404 21, 758, 775 
thrown on contract 1s reported to the a _ eh eee a "956, Value $49, 875, 620 $98, 286, 4 $57,523. 0 
Bureau of the Census, no values for Spun silk...........-..-..ss.+: sss 1914 _ 1,607,416 “ao en sae 
the whole industry can be given gain from 1914 to 1921 of any class Value $84,988, 914 $106, 243, 880 
here. Silk not thrown on commis- of yarn produced rising from 1,600,- Fancy knit-goods, value $137, 008,437 $111, 705,31 946,177, 864 
sion in the three census years ooo Ibs., in the former year to 4,700,- knit cloth, value ———  ~8=6hheee 
amounted to 6,400,000 lbs., valued at ooo in 192I. aaeere 
: . + No comparable data 
$47,000,000 in Ig2I to 5,600,000 
F ae, aie : 
)S alued at $53,000,000 in I9gI9Q, = 
ind to 1,200,000 Ibs., valued at $5,000,- The Knit-Goods Industry 
0 in 1914. Output of spun silk The knit-goods industry was not 
showed the greatest proportionate affected by the industrial depression 
7 _ —— --— ——- Knit Goods Production 
a . ‘ 
Knit Goods Industry 
orawere Underwear Production 1921 and 1919 A Comparison of Quantities and Values 
MILLIONS OF DOZENS 
ae ' 5 5 7 ‘s | Hosiery—Product , 1919 
= Hose Dozen palr Value Value 
om E A | All-cotton—Seamles g ) Ré 751. 266 
Total 746 62, 631, 109 7,876 
@2 a All-wool—Seamle- ! M4 6,941,920 766 
soe om Total 24,074 7,190, 664 
sy Cotton and wool mixed—Seamk 19, 768 ) | 68% 
: Total ) ‘ 
er - ‘ All natural silk—Seamle 6 .53 
9) Bp Total ’ 8 15s 1, ; 428 
} All othe Sean s 4 618 { 106 8 8 9 040 
ts a _ | rotal 3 » 562 1 5 546 82, 807, 674 
92) Half-hose 
hail I | All-cott Seam 60, 256 23 
=a | Total 658 21 9 
° — | All-wool—Sea 374, 606 1 
y | (J SHIRTS Total 39° 644 , 
99 N R Cotton and wool 1 i—Sea $35, 2 6 4 
ZZ DRAWERS “ace 
2 All natural l Seam! 1,494, 684 8, 062,557 
- Total 1,54 ) 85, 956 1 
mr All Sear 957 9 38 > 
——_____—___—_— — - - —_— —- —— - Total 736, 787 $75, 224 4 
‘a oe a sein leas a anadiadGeadin = = = isa Underwear— 
g te 1 LW ) Va Dozen Val 
a . ‘ ‘t+ Chirte 117.197 2 FES 10. 498. 506 Bg 
Knit Goods Industry Cotto 56 428,508 $48, $8, 94 
- I al ' 9 355, 963 7 64.622 
Fancy Knit Goods Production 1921 and 1919 Merino—Si 718, 327 851.6 60, 839 11,907, 688 
; .___ SRRONE OF DOES. All “othun Shir 299” 199 33,914 ‘00 oat 944,838 
eae : = . ey Total 1,790 5, 587,17 675,578 5,099, $06 
ee Union Suits— 
| Cotton 7, 516 71,122, 386 
5 zs Merino 755, 08 14 1 21. 415.647 
an All other 74,776 ) 8. 766 12,705, 847 
| Fancy Knit Goods— 
92 - sweaters, sweater coats, jerseys, ard 
al gan jackets, et », 747, 644 69,426, 457 2,132,581 61,094, 341 
} J | Fathing sults . ; ‘ 909, 375 1 >, 241 301, 393 6,644, 906 
e2if : Searfs and shawls 62,677 7, 784, 653% 298, 237 4,054, 859 
od Headwear (except infants) 7,993 108, 674 557,782 3,996, 398 
} Neckties ee 1, 756, € 1,136,740 547,631 5, 100, 947 
ai Dozen pa Dozen pairs 
“iq Sueded cotton gloves 169, 404 3,900, 274 163, 086 1,061, 856 
| Gloves and mittens (excep 1eded 215,7 21,308, 752 3, 408, 037 18, 468, 555 
,| All other 10, 837, 641 
. } Knit Cloth Sq. Yar Value Sq. Yards 
. a Jersey loth ‘ 29,910, 821 $25,983,171 20, 291, 067 
= DOZEN PAIRS Tricolette 8, 200, 695 9, 430, 173 5, 061. 639 
a 2 r r : . aoe All other. 
Mit +4 








9, 885, 769 


$634, 073, 895 


Total 





Processing of Short Foreign Cottons 


Modern Practice in the Preparation and Spinning of the Shorter Cottons, Both American and Foreign, and 





Wastes 


Liles object, in this article, is 
endeavor to explain the 
possibilities of substituting 
other cottons for short cot- 

tons of American growth. 
lhe question of the substitution of 
‘ le growths of cotton for the 
shorts \merican upland cottons 1s 
a very old one which has_ been 
interred and_ disinterred repeatedly 
within the memories of even not very 
old men [his repetition has oc- 
curred with the presence of short 
and abundant supplies, respectively, 
of American cotton For some tim 
it has been looming trom a shadow 
into life until, at the moment, 1t may 
be said to have become one of the 
most prominent questions in cotton 
spinning circl Whatever may Ix 
the position in regard to written 
records of the advantages and dis 
advantages of using outside growths 
the question ha wen answered in 
practice, and the answer is un 
doubtedly represent d by the Wa 
in which those responsible for raising 


the outside growths have responded 
to their interests The inspection of 
the annual crop returns of the past 
would suggest, if the amount grown 


is any criterion, that the growers have 


only been satisfied with the spinner’s 
response for a short period If this 
Is SO here exists once more. the 
opportunity of reaching a mutual 
understanaing, as n erower” could 
find good ounds for complan 
the prices now being paid for all 
kind f cottor 

Again the question of substitution 
of American cotton, in any measure, 


has become matter of the most vital 


importance to the world’s cotton n 

dustrv, on account of the recent short 
crops and the consensus of opinion 
of those most competent to speak on 
the matter These authorities agree 


that the shortage may prove not a 


temporary phase, as the unfortunate 
position has been so gradual u ts 
development, and on each occasion of 
recent shortages the deficiency has 
increased in magnitude and become 
of a more protracted nature lhe 
causes rf the bad positi mn hav e, 
moreo\ eradually changed trom 
simple matters to a series of very 
complex problems out of which there 
ire not wanting those indications 
suggestive of a succession of seasons 


during which American is likely to 


be short in supply It is therefor 

of unusual interest to the trade to 
consider a measures for relieving 
the harass circumstances 


Buyers Must Be Considered 


thought which arises in 


considering the treatment of this 
* Of t ( ege of Technology a the 
Vict a University Manchester Eng 





Such Cotton to Finer Counts Than at Present 


3y James Winterbottom, 


subject 1s that one must not get away 


from the point as it affects the users 


\lthough it may be of some service 
to discuss matters of interest to the 


the bulk inter- 
est and the necessities of the moment 
consideration, and 
hence the point of view herein taken 
will be 


other 


potential user, present 


must have first 


how _ spinners 


than those 


may 
which they 


use 


cottons 


M. Sc. (Tech.)* 

It is remarkable that although our 
immediate past experiences of 
all kinds of commercial and 
domestic supplies, have accustomed 
all bodies to the making of the best 
of things, sort of con- 
yet direction towards dilution or 
prohibition, with the object of elimi- 
nating waste, etc., has not reached the 
war and immediate post-war attitude. 


scar- 


city of 


use by some 


trol, 


Short foreign cottons have been used in this country only in 
small quantities, and these rough East Indian and Chinese cot- 
tons almost exclusively for blankets. 


Continued world seareity and high prices of cotton are causing 


domestic spinners to investigate the possibilities 


of utilizing 


short foreign cottons for their coarser counts, and to meet their 


for information 


requests 
processing these cottons the editors have prevailed upon James 
Winterbottom, an English authority on the subject, and the 
author of several textile books, to prepare a series of articles, 


the first of which appears in this issue. 


regarding 


the correct method of 


A later series will cover 


the selection and blending of foreign short cottons. 


have been accustomed to use for the 
production of the same counts and 
qualities of yarn in which they art 
specialized and established with 
firm and good business 

lo discuss in detail, tor imstane 
the most appropriate kinds of yar 
for which — the available outsid 
growths are best adapted, would pre 
sent a view point of less interest and 
lead to a held which is too wide and 
outside the scope ot the present 


article. The greatest interest wil 
probably be best served in directin vy 
attention to those things which are 
most material in the matter of how 
the available outside growths may }b 
used in substitution for other growths 
\lso, the circumstances under which 
this can be done advantageously 1 
the long run and without affecting 


the present product in a 
the 
whom the 
difficult 


and is only possible on relatively gen 


manne! 


vhich would diminish apprecia 


tion of those goods ar 


tor 


made This is a proposition 


eral lines covering a_ limited field 


alone a 
that is 


For this re 


ason Warning not 
that 1t may 


there 1s 


is desirable, and 
be advisable whenever 
ot 


swit h the 


any 


element doubt, to endeavour. to 
buver ott the 
the new product 


which may be ot 


ordinary 


varn by presenting 


uitably and as one 


some interest often be found 


that 
ttractive 


It may 


the substitute, even when mors 


the 
1s regarded with 
of suspicion. 


for the pr than 


IT pos 


one used, 


amount 


ordinarily 
a varying 


Hence, such must be presented in 
various Ways and always in accord 
ince with the merits of each par 





the 
the 


In this ot 


suggestions 


matter cotton, recent 


tor relieving 
lack 
suggest the question 
ot 

that 


diiticulty 
evidence of 
What 
Control 
the “¢ 


advise a 


and the of any 


progress, 
would be done if Unity 
existed? It 
ear 


Is suggested 


would probably very 


asure as a of the 


varns be 


simple me 
difficulty, 
made 


W ay 
Phat 
than 
etfect 

simple 
the 


out 
all 


at present. 


namely : 
finer 


10% Such 


would be in because 


dilution, 
by this 


of 


change tae consump 


tion world’s spindles on that 


basis would be ch inged in the propor- 


tion of from 20,800,000 bales to 18,- 
000,000 bales. lhe extent of the dilu 
tion in figures amounts to the spin 
ning of IIs instead of Ios, 22s in the 
place of 20s, 55s as the substitute of 
50s. If such could be carried out it 
would not be necessary for the mills 
to reduce the hours worked in order 


to make this year’s supply sufficient 
for requirements Further relief 
would arise from the spinners of 
varns of low counts making these 
trom. lower cottons and the use of 
waste wherever practicable. At the 
present time considerable quantities 
ot cotton waste are used by other 


rades which could be advantageously 


spun into yarn. This phase will be 
dealt with at a later stage. At this 
point attention may he given to the 


inherent elements underlying the use 
itutes \merican 


may be 


ot subst tor cotton. 


These elements summarized 


What is 
What is 


for consideration as follows: 


done: How it is done: 


and how. 

What Is Done? 

A very large portion of the 
pun in the 


h] 
possible 


yarns 
United States is in coarse 


Their Proper Handling and the Machinery Utilized— Possibility and Need of Spinning 


counts, a considerable amount 
being of a quality which, in 1 
ion of good judges in 
tries, 1s too good for the pur] 
which it is used. Other thi 
equal these yarns could be m 
a cotton which would be n 
nomical whilst at the same 

qualities of the product woul 
detrimentally affected. This 
cable in a general way as 01 
tion in which the 
\merican may be 
ing decided the lines which 

most attractive features, th¢ 

of the suitability of the existi: 
and the changes necessary 

it for these must be approac! 


othe 


substitu 
considered 


accomplish the latter, the ex; 

of those engaged on simi 

offers the best source of inf 
“What is done.” By this 


1s possible to begin, as it were 
others leave off.” To do this 
necessary to review the m 
employed and the methods ad 
the various countries where 
side growths are 
American 


used alone 


The A 
spinning industry being 
t] 


tlic production of all the co 


cotton. 


occ 


qualities of yarn which can 
from its cottons, the ques 
equipment must necessarily c 
full range. But = special rx 
must be made to those sect 
which the substitution like 


most promising and extensive 
The Equipment 
following machines « 
different systems in comm 
(1) Mixing—Opening 
ing—Condenser 
Mixing 


The 
the 
and 
carding—Spi 


(2) Opening and 


ing—Condenser carding—Spit 
Mixing—Opening and 
Breaker carding—Derby 


—Condenser 


(3) 
ing 


carding—Spinnis 


(4) Mixing—Opening and 
ing—Breaker and Condenser 

Spinning. 

(5) Mixing—Opening and 
ing Cards with multi-coilet 
ber Spinning. 

(6) Mixing—Opening and 
ing—Cards with double doff: 
coilers Drawing Slul 
Spinning 

(7) Mixing—Opening and 
ing —Carding Drawing —S 
—Spinning. 

(8) Mixing—Opening and 
ing arding —Drawing —*S 


Roving — Spinning. 

(9) Mixing—Opening and 
ing —Carding 

Intermediate 
Mixing 
Carding 
—Intermediate 
Spinning. 

(11) Mixing 


—Drawing —S 
Roving S 
(10) 
ing Drawing —S 
Rover 


Opening and 


Opening and: 
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arding —Derby Doubler — 
Finis r carding —Drawing —Slub- 
ntermediate —Roving —Jack 


S1 ng 


g. 
regoing list does not include 
‘ pment for combing, because 


ight that the purpose in view 
best served by confining the 
The 
each of the 
machines given in the differ- 
ms numbered I to II are now 
th in numerical order and as 


eefere ces to carded qualities. 
ng features in 


Conments on System No. (1) 
quipment is in use in many 
the world and particularly on 
tinent ot Europe. It is best 
for the production of very 


arns, and is used below 6s. 

ler ordinary circumstances. = In 

general principle the plant is varied 

chtly in its application to the dif- 

isses Of work. The follow- 

g i general statement of the 
modifications : 

he mixing may be carried on me- 

ly or manually. In either 

ims at a stabilized blend so 


cotton passing into work is at 
wints and times the same exactly 
ts working properties, etc. The 


of manual or mechanical 
ns is decided by the size of the 
d the cost of labour. With 


its and a low consumption it 

not be economical to employ 
chanical mixers. With very large 
uctions it is not only more econ- 
it is done better and more 

the mechanical method, 


cheap may be labour. 


ably by 


Wey 


The Opening and Cleaning 

The machinery may consist of any- 

ng from a primitive willow to the 
iborate opener 


s is decided by 
] 
) 


combination. 

the nature of the 
A primitive willow 
where the 
material to be opened and 


e done. 
uffice in 


unt of 


cases 


s within the capacity of one 

rson and one machine; always pro- 

worker trained to 
scriminate in the matter of treat- 

seeing that the work is prop- 


can be 


ed out. Otherwise a ma- 
vided with an adjustable 
ng motion for regulating the 


treatment is essential. 
requirements in excess of the 
one person, the machines 
fitted with continuous act- 
gt ind delivery, designed and 
erate] so that the opening and 
powers may be regulated, 
or together, to adapt the 
ir treating cottons of vary- 
g re nee to opening and response 
t] ning elements. 
iting big units the equip- 
lly comprises: Automatical- 
various porcu- 
openers; Creighton 
th single or double cylind- 
issibly additional cleaning 
‘hed, all in 


ed willows; 


nation 


one combina- 
ittachments to enable one 
vlinders to be cut out and 
inging the speeds so that 


tective speed may be ascer- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


tained as the cottons vary in their 
resistance and _ cleanliness. Also, 
means for the adjustment of the 


cylinder clearances and bar spacings, 
etc. These units are fitted with some 
form of automatic supply attachment 
to the hopper feeder, as well as with 
a conveyor for receiving and convey- 
ing the treated cotton to the required 
point or to the next process. 


The Condenser Card-Feed 
This is supplied with the loose cot 
ton from the opening and cleaning 


machines just named. Each card 
being fed by an auto-feeder which 


spreads the cotton on the feed apron 
in a uniform manner. The thickness 
or weight of the feed can be adjusted 
to requirements by a simple balance. 

The type of card preferred for this 
work is the roller and the 
revolving-flat type being too refined 
and sensitive to give satisfaction. 
The modern “R. & C.” card is a great 
improvement on its predecessor. For 


clearer, 


such work as that under considera- 
tion it would be provided with a 
“Humbug-Roller; its function is to 


assist in relieving the congested 
bodies of matted fibres as they are 
taken by the lickerin from the feed. 
It is an auxiliary roller, 3-in. or so in 
diameter, clothed with wire of a 
similar nature to that on the lickerin, 
but with its points, on the lickerin 
side, directed upwards, or opposed to 
those on the latter. Its 
immediately beneath the feed rollers 
and as close as possible to that part, 
as well as to the lickerin, but always 
out of contact. 


position 1s 


It effectively relieves 
any matted condition in the stream of 
fibres passing this point 
influence of the lickerin. Incidental 

The grids and undercasings are 
in various designs in accordance with 
the character of the cotton used, the 
general conditions 


under the 


governing these 
parts being those commonly observed, 
except where the are 
such that no extraction of waste is 
desired at this point, in which case 
they are either made of plain sheet 
or perforated metal. 


circumstances 


The Rollers and Clearers 
The first of the rollers is rendered 


more effective by clothing with 
coarser wire of the flat or convex 
section with a very keen point. This 


is often named the dirt roller and is 
worked without a The 
modern types of this machine have 
improved ends which minimise the 
passage of air and prevent accumula- 
tions of cotton on them. The most 
effectual method is to enclose the end 
of each roller or clearer by means of 
what may be described as a shrouded 
end and bearing. 


clearer. 


This consists of a 
disc cast on the inside of a boss which 
fits as a loose bearing on the end of 
the roller shaft and rests in the cus- 
tomary bracket. The disc portion 
projects to just short of the wire and 
flush with the edge, along its face. 
Thus it enshrouds the end and pre 
vents air from free access and egress 
through the aperature in the wood 
cover which is used to enclose the 
upper portion of this machine, 


In some instances a slight reciprocal 
movement is imparted to one or more 
of these rollers, the object of this 
being to extend the distribution of 
the stream of fibres passing this point 
whenever they are present in bodies 
of varying density widthwise of the 
machine. Thus the fibres are thereby 
caused to move on extending lines in 
a manner which 
when irregularities are present at any 


acts correctively 


point in the passing stream of fibres 

On account of the heavy production 
usually required in this class of work 
the stream of fibres is such that the 
carding points are always engaged to 
their fullest capacity. The 
[ influence 


presence 
the 


congestion 


of any interfering on 
the 
and overcrowding In proportion to the 
extent of that influence. Such over 


crowding extends cumulatively, until 


flow of fibres causes 


every part is affected, when the inter 
his has the effect 
of preventing the various parts from 
exercising and the 
confused 
friction 
fibres be 


ference continues. 
their functions 
attached in 
the 
, the 
mincing 


fibres become 
bodies and damaged by 
resulting. When acute 
the 

Such also 1s the etfect 
overloading 1s 


come nepped by action 


thus set up 


when practised or 
developed from defects such as slug 
gish action, ete. 

The safeguard 


against such detec 


tive actions lies in the 


prevention ol 
the flow of the fibres 
at any point he sensitive 
point of all is the the 
fibres from the cylinder by the doffer, 
the 
from the carding elements 
tional 


any hold-up in 
most 


removal of 


outflow 
\n addi 
the 


which is the 


means ot 


safeguard is the use of 


fancy and fancy-clearer 


The Faney and Faney-Clearer 

(he fancy and fancy-clearer have 
for their function the placing of the 
cotton on the passing cylinder surface 
in such condition that the doffer acts 
most effectively in its removal. The 
12 to 14 in. in 
diameter clothed with soft long wire 
resembling that stripping 
brushes. This operates on the part of 
the cylinder immediately the 
doffer in such manner that the stream 
of fibres the cylinder is 
placed so that it 1s taken off mort 
effe ctively by the doffer. This is ac 
complished by the the 
entering slightly amongst the 


fancy is a cylinder 


used for 


over 


carried by 


wire of fancy 
points 
of the cylinder and the hooked point 
of the former lifting the fibres from 
below the correct 
The fancy clearer takes any 
cotton which may adhere to the fancy 
from it and places it back upon the 
cylinder. Its therefore, 
so that its surface just clears the two 
parts named. Its teeth are similar to 
those on the rollers and clearers and 
its diameter is about 314 in. 


surface, when in 


order. 


position 1s, 


Their 
functions are again repeated as fol 
lows: To place the cotton in the best 
state for removal from the cylinder, 
and thereby ensure the perfect out 
flow of the fibres as they are carded. 
If they fail to do this then the spaces 
about the points of the cylinder gradu 
ally fill up and eventually the surface 
becomes overloaded and thus, the in 
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tensity of the fibres gradually increas- 
ing, changes the carding action to one 
of intense friction and mincing. 


The e mndenser 
structed with 


attachment is con 
many variations. Its 
mechanisms embrace parts exercising 
three distinct namely : 
Dividing ; Putting-up. 


functions, 
Condensing ; 
rhese operate as follows: 

Dividing: this consists of subdivid- 
ing the carded web into the required 
number of ribbons each being equal 
portions. 


the 
rubbing each 
into a round band or rove so that the 
fibres suitably 


Condensing: the condensing of 


ribbons by rolling or 


are compressed and 
cohere. 

Putting-up: the winding of the nu 
merous form suitable for 
conveyance to and use in the subse- 


quent process. 


roves in a 


lhe principal makes of Condenser 
may be represented as belonging to 
one of the three following 
systems: (a) The Ring Doffer; (b) 
The Blade (c) The Tape 
Divider. A short description of the 
characteristic 


some 
Divider; 


differences of 
different types is as follows: 

[he Ring Doffer system: In this 
system the card doffer is clothed in 
as many distinct rings of cardwire 
as the number of ribbons it is 
required to make. Each ring of card 
wire a filled space separating it 
from the adjacent rings, sufficient only 
to render the collection of fibres on 
each distinct as taken off by the doffer 
comb 3 


these 


points 


has 


Chese ribbons as they leave 
the dotfer droop on to a V_ shaped 
dise-grooved roller placed under the 
dofter comb. This roller is constructed 
with many \ 


there ribbons. 


as shaped grooves as 

As the ribbons 
droop on to these grooves each tends 
to fold in scroll form or C fashion. 
lhis roller has a surface movement 
which suffices to keep the ribbons in 
slight tension. 


are 


lhe ribbons pass on 
to and are moved forward by passing 
between a pair of supple 
leather belts, of the width co-exten 
sive with the card, called the rubbing 
aprons. These are moved, at the rate 
necessary to keep the ribbons in slight 
tension, by rollers upon which they 
are mounted. The mountings cause 
the inside portions of the two belts to 


be pressed together with the ribbons 
between them 


endless 


At the same time a 
reciprocal movement is imparted to 
the belts in opposing directions, which 
has the effect of rolling and advanc- 


ing each ribbon at one and the same 
time. 


of the 
rove. 

The “ Putting-Up” of the roves, 
delivered by the rubbing belts or con 
denser hese are received by being 
wound upon one or more bobbins at 
a rate which keeps each in slight 
lhe ends are separately 
controlled by guides attached to a bar 
which is reciprocated, the traverse 
being regulated to wind these in the 
well formation. It is 
in this state that the material is pr« 
pared for presenting to the spinning 
machine. 


(his completes the condensing 
cotton into a rolled band or 


tension. 


known cheese 


(To be Continued ) 
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OULD like to look at 


66 : 


ome muslin, please — some- 
thing rather good. This 

ll! do nicely I will take 
cene 1s being enacted every 


usands of retail stores in 


the country The cus 
mer m not call for muslin she 
k to look at gingham, madras, 


goods, silks or any 
textiles. 


all ; 


an apron 


ther one ot many ditferent 
may not buy yard goods at 
te¢ ‘ e may purchase 


tor herself: a pair ot 
kiddie; shirts, 
husband or a 


She is 


under 


sult 


Mrs 


some 


ear or hose tor 


he eldest boy. 


housewife making 


1 
*h . ic] 


Irchase and sne 


5, represents 
the American household as purchas 
Het i 
but it has its limits, just 
of the 
has its limits 

to think 
transaction at 


Let 


minutes 


buying power 1S 


( consuming 
} ousehold 


die { evel 


power 


what 


stop 


sales 


1 
TP i¢ 


has us think 


( countet 


few we may 


idea two 


little 


» Galnh a New or 


f some value. 


Lie \T e © 


that 


retail store 


we must realize 


man goes to a 


rchase, 


she is ordinarily 


me commodity which has 


ecom seless, unserviceable or un 


hl, She 


spends a certain sum 
that 


make replacement 
the merchant's 


ot the 


ie rmoes mto 


l rawel t part day's 
ventua portion of — that 


‘Ip pav for the 
charges 
depreciation, intet 
advertising 

possible 


how this 





orl 


ginal cost 


hant nad 


le Therchant, and 


ver the 


his stocl 
Phe 


rchant’s profit 


\ ide 


x 


Influence of Purchases 
\ ‘onsider The customer 


her purchase of a needed 


Nas hei per 


to maintall 


é 1 it which she spent h 
he has also assisted in giv 


mplovment to few or many 


the store, according to 
and to those dependent upon 
has helped to make it 


cessary for the merchant eventual 


merce Division Supplies Vehicle for Establishing a Budget 


By Irving S. Paull, 
Chief, Domestic Commerce Division, Department of Commerce. 


ly to re-order more goods irom the 
wholesaler, and thereby to maintain 
the latter establishment with all 
its necessary overhead charges, corps 
of employes, in turn to 
make it for the wholesaler 
to order more of the same or similar 
from his of supply. 
she has helped to make it 
for the mill to continue to 


of 
etc., and 
necessary 
ea ods 


Finally 


source 


necessary 
operate its looms, giving employment 
perhaps to thousands ot workers who 
also and for the 
mill to place further orders with a 
cotton broker material from 
to cloth. In turn 
cotton 
crop with 
which to meet the demands of indus- 
try The effects of that simple pur- 
chase of a few vards of cotton cloth 


have dependents; 


for raw 


which make more 


this creates a call on the 


grower to raise another 


1 
at the 


retail counter, (assuming the 
purchase 


are more extensive than the average 
But let 


Was ot cotton yarn goods ) 


individual realizes. 


further 


us go 
Thousands upon thousands of other 
the 
from 


workers are called 
withdrawal of that 


the merchant's stock 


into action by 
cloth 


railroads, 


cotton 
lhe 
express companies, mail service, tele 


phone companies, printers, engrav- 


ers, truck drivers, brick masons, car- 
penters, electricians, machinists, bank 
officials and employees 


and 


everyone in 


industry distribution 1s more or 


lor 


less affected by that purchase. 


Mrs. American Housewife represents 


ie ultimate consumer ; and it is upon 
of the consumer 
O purchase the products of our fac- 
that of the 


tl 
the power ultimate 


tories the 


prosperity 


country depends. Further than that, 
real property depends more than we 
may imagine on the power of the 
consumer to purchase and use the 
products of the factory as rapidly as 
they are fabricated. Putting it the 
other wav around he prosperity 
f the country depends almost en- 
rely on the production of the fac 
ry being so gauged that it will be 

proportion to the abilitv of the 


people to consume commodities cur- 


rently to “use them up” as rapidly 


as thev are produced, it we may em- 
ploy a common and very expressive, 
f not verv elegant phrase. The 
reason for this will be apparent on 


moment's reflection. 


Crisis of the “Business Cycle” 


lhe so-called business cycle 1s 
receiving a great deal of attention 
ind study by economists. Without 
endeavoring here to analyze the 


cycle it may be said broadly, that a 


period of prosperity usually evolves 


into a “boom” 


intense 
ty in all lines, which is followed 


with 


stage 


activi 


by a crisis, more or less acute, and 
which checks further expansion. A 
depression of greater or less intensity 
follows, which in turn gradually 
works into a recovery of business 
activity and prosperity, only to be 
succeeded by another boom and a 
repetition of the cycle. 

It is with the crisis of the cycle, 
and its causes and effects that we are 
here chiefly concerned rather than 
with the whole cycle. Almost with- 
out exception in times of crises, 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers find themselves with large ex- 
Such 
stocks were manufactured, and _ pur- 
chased by distributive agencies, while 
were at or near the peak. 
With the coming of depression they 
le idle, acting like a great financial 
sponge, absorbing the capital and 
credit of the entire country and 
blocking the channel of distribution 


cess stocks of goods on hand. 


prices 


as effectively as a concrete dam 
blocks the flow of water in a river 
across which it is built. 

It is not until such excess stocks 


gradually trickle off, so to speak, and 
reach the hands of the consumer, that 
industry again shows signs of reviv- 
ing, for the retailer cannot buy from 
the wholesaler, can the whole- 
buy from the manufacturer 
while each of them is laboring under 
such a load; and the manufacturer, 
warehouses filled with idle 
completed products and raw mater- 
Is, cannot make further 
purchases from the producer of such 
raw materials, nor to run his factory 
former speed when there is 
demand 
some 


nor 


Rites 
salet 


mS 


own 


la 


continue to 


it its 
for his goods. 
all his ma 
chines are shut down, emplovees are 


little or no 


Therefore or of 


discharged, and with their incomes 


cut off, temporarily at least, they 
must economize rigidly. 
lhis condition affects the retailer 


the home 
the retailer 
therefore curtails orders to the whole 
saler, who necessarily must in turn 
cease buying from the factory. The 
flow of products through the channel 
of met with three 
dams of idle stocks and has “backed 
up,” causing in industry, 
semi-idleness in distribution and un 
happiness, perhaps even misery to the 
whole people. Thus we find our- 
selves in a depression from which we 
may be 


directly; for economy in 


means reduced buying; 


distribution has 


idleness 


a long time in emerging. 


Cause of “Cycles” 

What has led to these recurring 
cycles of prosperity and depression? 
Without attempting to answer fully, 
it may safely be said that one of the 
chief contributing causes is that our 


volume’ of production is a 
gauged as to meet the cu: ms 
suming power of the peo; si 
is true we ne 
measured that consuming | 
because this never has beer 
the manufacturer has n 
gauge by which to res 
operations. Consequently | 
ing entirely too much in tl 


because 


In Colonial days he ha 
lem of distribution. Fact 
mostly neighborhood affai: 
ing for the current needs 
hand. The ma: 
could dispose of all the she 
could) make. His probler t - 
time was one of volume 
production, 


close at 


\s the country developed mat hed 
facturer found his dema 
plied. Calls were made « 
goods to supply a market 
stantly increasing distance. And s 
he was forced by circum $ vl 
turn distribution over to \ salers S 
and other agencies, and concern him meastt 
self only with the probl t pro neti 
ducing goods in volume at west 
possible cost per unit. 

From that time, facto: 
tion has been carried on w 
knowledge of the needs of peopl make 
so far as current consump' is Cor made | 
cerned. Spurred by the desire t ind mat 
make the most of 
manufacturer has endeavor get that: 7 
his of the busines nall | 
little more if possible. In doing this ery 
he and his distributive agencies int the buy: 
cently ig about an lat m whole, 

manufacture 
consumption, h w hi 
doubtedly is one of the ch ntt hen 1 
of the busi 
with its culminating crisis 


sequent depression. re 1 


Knowledge of Facts Needed on 
What we need today, I 


oppor { t rtivitie 


share 


bri 
condition of 
to 


current 


uting causes 


other one thing, is to 


Sucl 


Aly 
facts about business. 
pitifully scarce. Those th: 
scattered and 
edge is so thinly spread 
referet 


ness has two great needs 


St) 


widely 


is unavailable for 
measure the consuming po 
other is to 
of the str 
When such measures hav: 


people ; the mk 


producing power 


we shall be in position s reat - 
production to consumpt! 
establish a more nearly e\ 
products through the chan 1] 
tribution and thus to avo hig thes 
peaks of crises and the de , 
of depression. 
There are few who w enon 
with the statement that th: comr 
nomical system of manuf for 
distribution will be the o1 
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wy materials are, so to speak, drawn 
factory, and from thence on 
the processes of 
ture and distribution by the 
of consumer demand. If 
established there 
ilt a condition of prosperity 
inite duration. 


various 
ndition is 


ies can operate at normal 
pa manufacturing in response 
kt , demand. There will be none 
he wide fluctuations in the num- 
employees now so frequent. 

| be possible to so standardize 

m as to permit of the lowest 
st | unit. Employment will be 
not only in industry but 
bution and in the trades as 

here will none of the 
ictuating demand for labor 
common and_ so 


be 


now so 


Une such conditions the normal 
some level of the people will be 
ised. That level today is the aver- 
the high-wage of 
sperous times and the low-wage 
-on if depressions. <A_ steady, 
is demand for products 
hich will be consumed as rapidly as 
roduced will necessarily tend to 
raise that level and with it the pur- 
hasing power of the people. 


Make Market Analyses 


we should make our 
of consumption and_ pro- 
uction as quickly and as accurately 
s possible. Admittedly this is not 
sy task. Market analysis is not 
undertaking the un- 
ndividual; but an attempt to 
make such an analysis should be 
y every retailer, wholesaler 
| manufacturer so far as his own 
concerned. Not only 
lhe great trade associations 
nes should undertake to make 
y real and scientific survey of 
the buying power of the people as a 
hole, and to measure the producing 
each line of industry. 


income 


So then 


simple for 


vities are 


a job that must be under- 
taken by the industries themselves. 
itis a job too large for any single 
to attempt. Such figures as 
led must be gathered, com- 
published quickly in order 
current value. Further than 
survey made by any one 
either public or _ private, 
would not be unanimously 
epted as trustworthy; for it is not 
to assume that facts will 
ht to light which will not 
vith the popular beliefs that 
that the industries would 
to question the importance, 
correctness of such facts 
gathered by an outside agency. 
t it the industries themselves, 
igh their trade associations, will 
to collect the facts regard- 

wn activities their findings 
eadily taken at face value. 
han that, the task will then 


be 


e reatly subdivided that the 
sures can be gathered rapidly 
*noug enable the Government to 
mpile ond distribute them promptly, 
t the benefit of all concerned, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


through the 


merce. 


Department of Com- 


Need for Statistics 
What is the production today of 


the factories in each field of en- 
deavor? What is their maximum 
capacity. What is the volume of 


goods enroute from the factories to 
the wholesaler or other manufac- 
turer’s distributive agency? What 
are the stocks on hand in the whole- 
sale and retail stores? What is the 
normal consumption of such goods 
by the people? Is the demand in 
creasing or decreasing? What are 
the factors of material, manufactur 
ing and distribution costs of such 
goods, as reflected in terms of the 
consumer’s dollar? These are only 
a few of the facts that business needs 
to know about itself. Isn’t it about 
time we endeavored to learn them? 

There is, it is true, a reticence on 
the part of many leading concerns to 
furnish such statistics. Some manu- 
facturers have said that they will be 
willing to furnish the facts if given 
assurance that their customers in 
turn will give similar information as 
to their stocks on hand, purchases, 
etc. It is not too much to hope that 
such co-operation on the part of all 
business interests will soon be mani- 
fest. 

No Secrets in Business Today 

In the olden days there was great 
secrecy in business. For instance, if 
Smith discovered an easier way of 
keeping his accounts than that in 
general use, he guarded it closely. 
Why should he give a competitor the 
benefit of his study? And that was 
the general view taken by all busi- 
ness men. But as the years passed 
and commercial and noon-day clubs 
came into being, and business publi- 
cations made their appearance, we 
quickly changed our attitude. So to- 
day if Smith makes an improvement 
in his system of accounting, he pub- 
lishes it to the world on the theory 
that all business benefits just in pro- 
portion to the increase in efficiency ; 
and in return for his contribution to 
progress, he reads, perhaps in the 
same magazine which contains his 
own article, several other valuable 
ideas which he can adapt, if not 
adopt. And so we are progressing, 
not because we are discovering newer 
and better ways of doing things, but 
because we are telling each 
about them. 

A Budget Service 

Fhe Domestic Commerce Division 
of the Department of Commerce is, 
so to speak, a service station. We 
do not initiate, supervise or direct. 
For initiative belongs with business; 
service belongs with the Government. 
It seems to us that the best service 
we can render will be to assist in 
measuring the consuming capacity of 
markets so that manufacture may be 
budgeted to maintain the steady flow 
of material through the processes of 
manufacture as stated above. We 
are ready to assist in any way we 
can consistent with the functions of 
the Division. 

Our trade volume never will be 
more than the market can consume, 


other 


market 
purchasing 
t follows that 


diminish that 
interruption of 
then 
will be less than it normally 
would be — less than it should be. 
When industry this 
truth and realizes that the Domestic 


and if 
through 
pow eT. 


we 


our pro- 


1 
i 

1 
i 
I 


duction 
appreciates 


Commerce Division stands ready and 


willing to assist in every way possible 


in promoting our commercial activi- 
ties; that we hope before long to be 


come a great clearing house _ for 
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business where facts will be 


sembled and disseminated in such 
form as to be useful to all and 
injurious to none, then it is not tor 
much to hope that the vital facts 
which are so much needed will be 


from. all 


and vyeneral 


forthcoming 


SOUrCeS 


that rapid listributior 


iries affected 


toward the establ 


ot such facts to the indus 


will work ishment 
of a normal prosperity so greatly 


be desired. 


Twenty Years Ago in Silk Trade 


Majority of Leading Firms Still Were Located in Downtown 


Section—Same Difticulties 


ae a favorite 
topic in any gathering and it is 
probable that the silk manufacturer 
of today looks back with regret and 


good old days = 1s 


mourns the passing of happier times. 
back in 
1904, the same old evils of over pro 
duction and slack demand had to be 
contended with as today. 

Trade January, 1904, 
while congratulating the industry on 
its phenomenal growth, comment on 
the year just closed as a period of 
struggle, anxiety, and suspense, and 
state that it brought disaster to many 
especially in Paterson where 
ditions were unusually hard. 


lwenty years ago though 


reviews in 


con- 
Opera- 
tives are spoken of as congregating 
on street corners in sullen dissatisfied 
groups and all through the 
country were idle. Only about 50% 
of the loom capacity was running on 
the average through the greater part 
of the year which is about the same 
situation we have today. Yet at the 
present we hear little of unemploy- 
ment —a refreshing contrast. 

Twenty years ago the majority of 
the leading firms still 
in the downtown section around 
Greene and Bleecker streets. Adver- 
tisements then current gave the sales- 
follows: R. & H. 
Simon, 63 Greene St.; Wm. Skinner 
Mfg. Co., 107 Bleeckef .; 
Silk Mfg. Co. 
One manufacturer is spoken of as 
moving to larger quarters on West 
17th street to be nearer the retail 
centers, but the concerted drift up- 
town had not yet begun. 

Spring fashion trends in January, 
1904, were just as and 
elusive as they are today. Ribbon 


looms 


were located 


rooms of some as 


Phoenix 


106-112 Spring St. 


interesting 


wondering 
whether ribbons would be an 
portant feature of the 
linery. Tips on spring fashions were 
to the effect that shirtwaist suits in 
silks would be one of the leading 
modes The favorite materials 
would be neat checks, hair-line stripes 


manufacturers were 
1m- 


Easter mil- 


and dots and geometrical designs in 


blacks, navies, browns, and dark 
ereens. Pastel shades which had 
never gone out since their advent 


five years before were to be popular. 
Shirtwaist suits were evidently an im- 
portant item for it is stated that while 
buyers as a rule were reluctant to 
contract for spring stocks that firms 
making a specialty of neat fancy ef- 
fects suitable for shirtwaist suits 


“Will Raw Silk Reach $4.50? 


had generally booked good orders 
rhe silk market then as now 
furnished its wide ups and 
Prices of January, 1904, which were 
then rather 
today bring even a hosiery manufac 
turer into the market 


raw 
downs 
considered high, would 
For instance, 


Extra Classical Italian, $4.40; Japan 
Extra Best, 


ilature $4.40; Japan 
Kilature No. 1%, $3.70, and Tussal 
$1.92 In the Japan silks [xtra 
Best was apparently the top grade 


which ranged down to No. 1 

Prices at the time rather high 
due to the fact that the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese War 
pected to come at any timc 


werc 


Was CX 

Specu- 
lation had carried prices up and an 
advance of i 
mentioned 


loc. a pound in a day is 


Divergent views then as 


now were heard as to the future 
trend of prices. Some believed that 
the outbreak of war would cause the 


hasten to sell, while 
others confidently counted upon war 
to put prices still higher. A Pater- 


son man is quoted as saying that busi- 


Japanese to 


ness had been so dull that even pros- 
pects of a war would not induce buy- 
ing of raw silk beyond current re- 
quirements. It is interesting to note 
that after the declaration of 


war prices did decline 


actual 
for several 
months to below $4.00 for Japanes« 
silk. Later on the market rallied and 
in the fall months of 1904 as prices 
continued to move upward it began 
to be silk 


reach $4.50. 


wondered if raw would 
The present tendency to continually 


lower the silk delivered 
makes one 
have gained anything 


grading of 


quality of 


against specific grades 
wonder if we 
the 


Then Extra Best was the top grade 


over 20 years ago 
while today an Extra Best can hardly 
No. 1! S the 
lowest grade, has ceased to be a fac 
tor in the export market as has like- 
wise No. 1, Shinshiu No. 1 and Kansa 
No. 1. On top of Extra Best we 
have piled XXB, XXA, XXA crack, 
and Special Cracks and Grand Ex 
tras with the end not yet in sight 
Styl 


definite. 


be used for Warp stock 


indications are now very in- 

Most retail buyers in a po- 
sition to feel the pulse of the buying 
public believe that the prints will be 
good throughout the spring without 
question. There is a wide difference 
of opinion as to just what type prints 
will be wanted but that the prints are 
wanted is agreed. 








A New Record in Artificial Silk Production 


Total Manufactured in United States in 1923 Was Over 35,000,000 Ibs., According to Official Statements {) om 





Diss 


Producers—Plans for 1924 Contemplate Output of More than 41,000,000 lbs.—Weaving Trade 
Looms Up as Great Potential Factor in Increased Consumption of This Fibre 





HI ist ¢ ( entury has facturers whose production has been An event of considerable import- 
tnes ny industrial a commercial factor ance in connection with this company 
S stories f new was the purchase of a large tract of 
( tore I new TI \ ° c : 
haces. of production ow which 1e Viscose Vompany land in Nashville, Tenn., formerly the 
» over 1 d which bec e he Viscose Company, with main site of the old Hickory Powder Plant. 
lin idustries in t rt plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., but with Construction of a new artificial silk 
ime. Un byte ( other units located at Lewistown, Pa., unit will be started on this site this 
nes fir 1 , and KR inoke, Va., 1s still the com year and it Is expected that the plant 
: isedthe vreates . mandy factor in the industry. This will get into ope ration early in 1925. 
: 1 . 
( 1 ty produced last vear 2 
the growth of the automobil I ; / tee ra ee HW On s 
H 00.300 Ib nd at the end of the Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
wevel M1 vn te ( = ' 
“ 1 1 1 s ear was producine at the rate of Che success which has marked the 
ifacture there ive Deel S , ce : . 7 ; 
, »¥ 20,000,000 Ibs. per veat Extension efforts of the Tubize Artificial Silk 
la W Se cen ( ’ I : , 
t 2: 1 ray t s facilities now under way will Co. of America since it started to 
e last 25 vea ne A 
erce rizins indust1 s treat ’ ring its 1924 production to the operate its plant at Hope well, Va., 
aati ines ite: eighborhood of 32.000.000 Ibs., al in June, 1921, has been unabated and 
elsewhere n S ( . : 3 
neem oug e company states that it wall 1923 this firm produced approxi- 
t Lit li . 
sent one f the nost re 
hievements in the hist t 
e manufacturs € I e- in ‘ARTIFICIAL SILK PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
na meant tl | . : ; . wrown . 
: Following its custom of several years, TEXTILE WORLD has 
textile ipbre t { » . se ie ° . 
secured from the leading artificial silk manufacturers of the 
mportant Das l ° . : 
: United States a statement as to the quantity actually produced 
ivy the I e ° e ae : e 
‘ by them during the year just closed and quantity they will prob- 
c ot manul { 1 ; . : : : . i ss 
> ably produce during the coming year according to present plans. 
late » Dac} ‘ } a y . . . 
eo en a si Che figures for 1923 and 1924 follow: 
” J FIRM 1923 PRODUCTION 1924 ESTIMATE 
va - n ' 
ed a commet ; : a ica 
c Viscose Company 27,500,000 Ibs. 32,000,000 Ibs. 
od ten year s oe “ ; acta aa s 
1 tl du Pont Fibresilk Co... . 2,750,000 3,500,000 
try joined the rat rtit ; . seg ee , as oe 
; ; Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 3,500,000 3,500,000 
producers but the progr : : . ) - 
. that ¢ ; \ Industrial Fibre Corp... 1.200.000 1.500.000 
e tha ime has becn notewor : 
~ : ' Cupra. Ine. 10,000 600,000 
Particularly significant has beet ee : s 
. ; Lustron Company 500,000 500,000 
th of the domestic indust1 ; 
he last few veat Co el , a 
years ago, th rve rOTAI 35,490,000 11,600,000 * 
. Sharp turn upward until in 1922 
t quantity produced was 
ter than that of 1920 ‘ vl ncrease this figure shghtly mately 3,500,000 Ibs. as compared 
ose who visualized tl c f the demand justifies it with 2,600,000 Ibs. in 1922. Although 
ir increase in the pt eanization, which start the company has not planned any 
1 this mater ] t t 1Ql and which tor marked increase in its plant facilities 
ir years emer i decade was practically the during the coming year, it has been 
n which woul t tire America lustry, is continu extremely active in the development 
t nprecedente expand It will be recalled of its community at Hopewell in 
t of all kit ppe e new plat Lewistown, Pa., order to provide for the continuance: 
t waiting Tor ¢ \ started y21 and also the ca of the excellent employer-employe 
silk indu t ( f the R ke plant has been relations which exist there The vil 
f fall e pl ction terially creas \ third step in) lage now contains over 300 houses 
tinued t ke vid stt lirection was taken during the all equipped with sewage, running 
ugh the ‘ 1 |? n ea when e company s¢ cured Water, light, etc 
djustmet 1h st site within the citv limits of Phil: . * : . 
: ere Industrial Fibre Corporation 
at any time elphia and co enced to make plans 5 : ; 
i ; The Industrial Fibre ( orporation 
ivh the courtesy, T tive \ S e erect new unit = s 
of America, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
urers 1 EXTIL} Wor | | . 1 | | \ 
; . . : has been operating under Itali: is 
le to secure « vear off du Pont Fibersilk Company See eee a “ in 
: he oma , ses. cose patents since the fall ot Ig21, 
s the tot t Phe du Pont Fibersilk Co., Buffalo <a ) 
: 1 ' ' \ sg ; produced 1,200,000 Ibs. during 1923 
K produce yo e N. Y., which started production in ; ; . 
haa : and its schedule for 1924 is based on 
r 1923, Dase ) hese ( 19 per der French Vis ; : oe 
= a production of 1,500,000 lbs This 
Was 35,490,000 »S is 4 ! ( t« s s realized the in , 
+] ror : ; company has continued to make prog 
With a pt uctio t apy creased productio1 resulting trom ' : 
: og ress It has in contemplation no 
10,000,000 1n 1920. Nor does the doubling of the capacity of its —, 1 Facile 
; : + . plans for increases in plant facilities, 
ry stop here. Most plants ar plant. It will be recalled that this —— Pp ee 
| - ' 5 : - ; with the exception of such slight 
sin their tacilities,. and accord organizatio1 was originally laid out z 
; ; : . enlargements as may _ result from 
their wn statements the total ror an output of 1,500,000 Ibs per : Pam 
a : ; modification of the present plant. 
ed by these same firms in 1924 vear and that this was the amount 
be approximately 41,600,000 produced in 1922. The 1923 produc- Cupra, Incorporated 
tion was nearly double that amount, Cunora, Ine., at Clifton, N. J., op- 
rder to present a complete pic- being 2,750,000 Ibs. and the firm ex- erating under the Cupra-ammonium 
tur f the industry, brief reference pects to manufacture approximately process, was a new-comer to the 
will be made to each of the manu- 3,500,000 Ibs. durine the coming year. rarks of commercial producers dur- 


ing 1923. It reached a 

of 1500 lbs. a week in Ju 
year but plans to increase 
to 2,000 Ibs. a day during 

year. 
necessity of increasing th ‘ 5° 
its production and is plam 
so as rapidly as equipme: 
installed. 


The company has rx 


The Lustron Compa * 


The Lustron Co., Sout toy sa 
Mass., has maintained its 
at the rate which prevail 
that is, 


per year. 


approximately 50 : ness 
This company 

plating the increase of its WI 

output but h: st 

cided definitely just when 

initiated. ne 


cilities and 


Other Companies 
This statement has refert 
to those companies whos« 
was sufficiently large to 
factor It is 
there are 
the futur 
item, but wl 
in the preliminary stages of 
ture. 


commercial 
course, that 
whose output in 
an important 


One such firm part 
the American Cellulose & 
Co., Ltd., with plant at An 
which has awarded contra 
struction of additional 
which promises to be ar 
t the 
manufacturers 
under 
addition, 

others 
with plans at 
whose 


an 


ranks of art 


This comy 


factor in 


ates the acetate pt 


1 
there are a NI 
promoters 
the 


schedules 


whose 
present ¢ 
not s 
warrant publicity 


are 
definite to 


ve “eo . or ) 
Significance of Total Di 
It is significant to 


total 


note 
amount manufacture 1923 

which was approximately 35.5 s 
Ibs., 
quantity 
firms at 
and 


CXCe¢ ds by 2 06 0.01 0 

estimated by 

the beginning ot 

published in the 1923 -\ tag 


WorLD 


the producers themselves 


Issue of TEXTILI 
able to forecast the apparent 
ited opportunities for 
the use of this remarkable fi 
last vVear 


exp 
' was certatmnly 1 
decided activity in the text 
trv, as a spirit of cautiol 
1 y most ( 


t the don 
industry 


operations during 
and Ve 
silk 
its production by 
Ibs. as 
the total for 
borhos d ( 
The 


contng 


months, 
ficial was 
crease 
000,000 compared 


which was in 


f 26,000,000 Ibs 
United States is 
the most import 
producer of artificial — sill 
world. Definite 


1 a 


statistics 


production of this fibre are no’ 3' 
(Continued on page 347 





How Much Hosiery Can be Sold to Retailer Direct? 


Dissatisfaction with Jobber Distribution in 1923 Causes Increasing Consideration of Direct Selling—Its Capital 
Requirements Should Be Fully Studied in Advance of Adoption—*Back-Door” Merchandising Not 
a Solution—Jobbers Will Always Distribute Mass Production of Staples 


the fashion nowa- 
iys to knock the jobber. As a 

tal cog in the distributing ma- 
1inery for many classes of tex- 

jles he is gradually but surely losing 
i, say many prophets of “new 
er: rchandising.”” He does not do 
his, not to mention that, which he 
do automatically in exercising 
e functions of his ‘office. He is not 
wv] e used to be, the jobber, “ they ” 
s Let’s eliminate him, with three 

for modern merchandising. 


has become 


ng periods of irregular busi 
ess it is natural that dissatisfaction 
it which exists should increase. 

do’ not 
seem to be working so well it is only 
that something different mak 
things as they might be takes 
idded elow of 
Slow business allows more time for the 
nsideration and nursing of griev- 
ances, imaginary or real and for their 


WI things as they are 


attractiveness. 


expression 
take out 
ie, and the jobber is a handy 
ver failing target to attack. 
may not be a sufficiently seri 


It is usually pos 


one’s troubles on 


is introduction to an extremely seri 
is subject: Selling Through the Job- 
Selling Direct to the Retailer. 

is not to be questioned that 

ist year witnessed a spreading of dis 
distribution 
ny mills and their selling agents, 
particularly in the knit goods field. 
cially is this true in the hosiery 


iisfaction with jobber 


isiness, and it is the purpose of this 
to discuss briefly both sides of 
estion, sticking closely to hos 
the general terms which only 
iossible. 


Dissatisfaction with Jobber 


necessary, at the beginning of 
ussion, to accept as a fact the 
ent that business for many hos 
lls selling the jobber was not 


it might have been during 
om the standpoint ot percen 
g profits if not from that of 
Close buying by jobbers fea- 
entire year. Advance busi- 
most cases was considerably 
than usual. 
lly conditions 
small lot duplicate 
requests for deliveries 
ills considered unfair. Mer- 
was “bought today for de 
competi 


overproduction 


under these 
ere many 
with 


i 


esterday Severe 

prices low; 
ress stocks of merchandise re- 
rmal profits, 


vether. 


or wiped them 


the has 


ra and is operating, on a scale 


er words, jobber 
kin to the methods pursued 
lers. He is expecting mills 
the bag” for him, and that 
y what many mills are doing. 
time policy of placing quan- 





tity advance business with mills, al 
lowing them to map out production 
schedules for a considerable period 
ahead, is certainly iiot what it used to 
be. 

‘So,” say some mills and_ selling 
agents, with some logic, it must b: 
admitted, “if are to do business 
in retail quantities, why not sell the 
retailer direct, and not bother with the 
jobber at all.” 


Well, why not? 


we 


Profit Comparisons 

The big appeal of the direct-to-r 
tailer business for those not now en 
gaged in it is the net profits shown at 
the end of recent fiscal years by out 
standing successes among large direct 
The jobber-mill 
scans these annual 


sellers. executive 
reports, compares 
them with his own balance 
bitter tears of envy. 
missing a trick. Will he 


struggle along with the conservative 


sheets, and 
weeps He is 


continue to 


jobber and his small profit margin? 
He will not Hy 
enter the with those 
reaping the ot 
and relatively large profits in 


will step out and 


lists who. are 
benefits volum« 


selling 


easy 


the retailer. 
Will he? 


have 


Let 


forward to. 


us see what he wil 


to look 


Capital Requirements 
In the first place, capital. The man 
ufacturer dis 


7 


who contemplates 


carding the jobber must first of a 


vive careful consideration to the in 
creased capital he must have 
a business run exclusively on 
direct to the retailer. 


that a mill 


It goes without 
saving must be 1 
good sized, and be equipped to 
a fairly complete line of all kinds of 
hosiery, before it can even think of 
successfully distributing to thi | 
track 


directors 


retal 
1] 


only whos 


that +s. a 
in their rig! 
be 


Carry 


are ent senses 
made for suffi 
the larg ; 


plete stocks of made-up merchandis: 


Provision must 


lent capital to con 
which are essential; the manufacture 
be 
house facilities in important distribut 
he 


must prepared to finance wari 


ing centers: must be p 


repare d t 


enlarge his sales force with capabl 
men, and increase his selling expens« 
he 


a larger overhead generally 
And when all these things are take1 


conside rably ; 
meet 


must be prepared t 


care of he must be sure to have enough 
in the bank, or readily avai 
able, to carry the business while it is 


1 


money 


going through the arduous process of 
establishing a reputation for quality 
and unfailing service with the retailer, 
and building up and holding a suf- 
ficient number of accounts to assur¢ 
profitable volume 

Anent the difficulties of doing all 
this, and more. W. 
Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Stocking Co., speaking before the con- 
vention of the National 


listen to lohn 


Association 


of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac 
turers last April: 


Quoting Mr. Mettler 
“ When a manufacturer turns from 
selling the jobber to selling the re 
tailer he steps into an entirely new 


business. Unless he knows pretty 
well what he is about before he 
undertakes it he will find it a step 


from daylight into darkness. 


“Do 


led by the finished accomplishment of 


t 
I If to be 
not allow yourself to be mis 


some one outstanding success by over- 


ooking the 


many years of struggle 

underlying slowly developing 
PRO css ceacern 

: You cannot ¢ Xx pe Cta de alet to han 

lle your line unless you extend -him 


sufficient cr to get enough of your 


ods to tu cover the requirements 
ade after he has 
line to them. You 


be prepared to 


his own tr intro 


luced vour must 


extend credit, 
when it involves risk, to the 


the 


even 
extent ol 
customer's 
Phe 
dealer's margin of profit 
expect to be 


requirements.. 
fundamental is the 
This 
approximately 33 
1-3 of his retail selling price, « 


third 


will 


Tr 
mark up of close to 50% on cost. 

oe you will find much to 
our surprise perhaps, that you will 
have a greater investment in vour 


lling department than in your man 


facturing department 
The most profitable hosiery mills 
n this country distribute through th 
1obber 
I have no doubt that some of vou 
who have been listening to this 
rambling discussion have been trying 
to figure out how in the world we did 
survive, and you may have been look 
1 for some one good reason why 
| will tell you the Ore big 
secr of the Interwove success 
W lave always had damn_ good 
*k 
No one is be er ine to spe ik 
1 | requirements tor success 
selling hosiery to the retailer than 
\MIr. Mettler Making all allowances 
r his natural disinclination to paint 
o attra e a picture and tl e1 
ourage competition r himse his 
iddress should none the less be an 
teresting study tor those who con 
template entering the retail field 
Rumors flood the primary hosiery 
market about the numbers of large 
anufacturing organizations which 
ire seriously considering turning 


business 


tne away from robb. r dis 
tribution to direct selling methods 
None of these rumors can be con 


firmed, of course, inasmuch as secrecy 
is essential to the 
ot 


ness selling through jobbers. 


“Back-Door” Selling 


rhis leads naturally to a consider 
ation of the possibilities of following 


success ota grad 


ual transition an established busi 


the jobber and the re- 
at the same time, The path 
of this procedure is not altogether a 
rosy one, as may be demonstrated by 


two masters 
taller 


a number of concrete examples, and 
the conservative agent holds 
firmly to the conviction that it is 

sell 
back 


selling 
not 
possible of 


both the 
the sam« 


successfully to 
the 


out 


front and door at 
time 

It is difficult to 
that 
handled 
the 


action 


the 
are 


kee p secret 


knowledg¢ retail accounts 


by 
iobb« r only, 


being those theoretically 
and the job- 


such knowledge 


selling 
ber’s when 


comes to him is swift and decisive. 


None the less there is unquestion- 
ably a considerable amount of this 
“two-wa\ distribution going on at 
this time In the words of an im- 
portant mill representative ‘Of the 


1.000 mills in this 


whicl 


hosier\ country 


1 amount to anything, probably 


‘999 of them are selling at least a few 
retail accounts.” 

This statement is probably an ex- 
iggeration, yet it indicates what may 
be considered a trend of the times. 


( 
Many consider it a dangerous trend, 


and su¢h it would seem to be to the 
impartial observer 
The soundly established and well 
“9 , | hich is follow; 
organized mill which is following a 


nite and carefully considered 


] 
Cle 


f 
policy along these lines is not in need 


of, nor desirous of receiving advice. 
But the smaller mill which has no 
well-thought-out plan of operations, 


but which is merely flirting with the 


retailer in an indefinite way, needs 


more than advice it well 


need 


may very 
a guardian 
This whole (pu stion ot iobber dis- 


tribution 


versus direct selling is an 
open one, and there can be no dis- 
missing it with a few flat statements. 
\ larger New York department store 


than 
the 
to 
organization, and 
to 


did a bigger volume in 1923 


largest jobbers 


West It 1S 
this 
in its 


some of the 
Middle 


expect 


in 

unreasonable 
retail 
not 


class, to 


the 


others want 


buy direct from manufacturer: it 


is understandable that mills selling 


1obbe T 


this type of retailers logical 


the should want to consider 


accounts 


1 
for themselves 


A Possible Solution 

Mail 
erally 
ee Obber ” 


In? 


order houses are now 


gyene- 


classed as entirely proper 
Conservative sell- 
still to 


but 


accounts 


, 1 
organizations refuse sell 


the chain their number is 


store, 
not large. It is not possible that the 
be 


attempt 


will something 


the 


next development 


along the line of some 


years ago to classify retailers doing 
a yearly volume of business in ex- 
of a certain fixed amount 


cess as 


(Continued on page 365) 
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The Use and Abuse of Trade Statistics 


A Major Industry Devoid of Basic Statistical Data Is Unthinkable — Use Must Be Governed by Sound Econo: 





Principles — Limitations and Inaccuracies Must Be Recognized — One Hundred Per Cent. 
Accuracy Is Unnecessary 


i } iC] 
( { business, there are plenty 
] vho declare with the 
ree of profound convictio 
that the have no use for statistics.” 
The ( ore who are always 
ready t issert, on the slightest refer- 
enc he statistical position of the 
11 the man who goes by 
re to go bankrupt e 
\\ ittention is called to dis 
between the compilations 
oO fferent authorities, or when some 
ssues revised figures whic 
are considerably different from its 
oO ( estimate, men _ ris« 
in ections to insist that “ mo 
statistics are grossly inaccurate and 
cons¢ ent) VOrsé than useless.” 
Some time ago the writer cam 
in contact with a business man who 
declared that if he had his way hi 
would abolish everv statistical com 
pilation issued by the United States 
Governmet including the census 
It had come to his attention that 
certain corporation had not given th 
Government correct figures for acer 
tain census report, and so he felt that 
census statistics in particular and all 
other statistics in general were of 
no value whatever This business 
nans suggestion that the census bi 
discontinued raised the interesting 
question of what the situation would 
be if the statements of some men 
were taken at their face value and all 
statistics were done away with. 


If Statistics Were Unavailable 
Hlow 


would 


manufacturers and 
merchants feel if, on awaking som 
morning, they found they had no 
records whatever of production, con 
sumption or stocks of the materials 
with which they dealt, if they could 
not get any hgures as to the operat- 
ing conditions in their industry. if 
they could) not secure any statistical 
data as to past prices ol the raw ma 
terials and manutactured products in 
which they were chiefly interested, 
if ( could not learn in any way 
about the quantity of exports or im 
Te) t the commodities which they 
“ buying or selling from day 
day uch statistics were entirely 
b hed not only for their own in 
lustry but for all other industries as 
we Just how would business men 
Take f they could not get any Sta 
t ( S the oney and banking 
i 1 « l bor supply ind wage 
I he output of basic commodi 
S 1 the fluctuations in basic 
lhe fact is that anv sweeping con 
dem1 on of statistics is senseless 
Chere.is not a business man living 
who tells the whole truth and noth 
ing but the truth when he says “ he 
has no use for statistics No busi- 
ness large Tr small, can be conducted 
(196) 


By Alston H Garside, 


Merch ants 


y 


Manager Industrial Service 
National 


Department, 
Bank, Boston. 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


for a single day without reference to 


statistics of som«e Those busi- 


sort 


who denounce | statistics 


ness 


men 


wholesale value to 


attach mucl gen- 
eral information and opinions regard- 
ing trade conditions which obviously 
ire founded on statistical data. The 
writer noted that the man 


vested the 


who sug- 
the United 


| statistics 


abolition OT 


States ( ensus quoted 





Garside. 


considerably in the 
} 


business situation and he asked ques 


discussing 
tions which could only be answered 
statistically. 


Limitations of Statistical Data 


Since trade statistics comprise such 
in important part of the fund of in- 


formation on which business 


men 
base their mercantile judgments and 
lecisions, it may be well to note some 


of the principles involved in the com 


pilation and use of them, the limi- 
tations of statistical data, and the 
pitfalls into which one may fall by 
not using such material discrimin 
ately These principles and limita- 
tions are matters of ordinary com 
mon sense, vet they are frequently 
overlooked It is the failure to ob- 
serve them which leads many busi- 
ness men to declare their aversion to 


statistics and to blind themselves to 
the very extensive use which they 


themselves are making of. statistical 
nformation, 


In the 


rectly 


first place, while tt is per- 


right and proper to condemn 
and to 

that they be made thoroughly 
reliable, business men might well bear 
facts: 
impossible 


‘ 


inaccuracy in trade statistics 


demand 


in mind these three First, it 
is practically 
the 


industry and 


to compile 


many of important statistics of 
with 100% 


secondly, it is not neces 


commerce 
accuracy ; 


Sary that statistics be absolutely cor- 
rect, but only substantially so, to be 


of value; thirdly, it is absurd to dis- 
card statistics which are so nearly 
correct that they show the broad 


movements of business, just because 
they are not 
he 


100% correct. 


deepe r one delves the 
statistics of trade, such as 
those on exports, imports, production, 
stocks, and consumption of goods, the 


more 


into 


common 


possibilities of error one dis- 
Such statistics as these com- 


thousands of 


cove;rs. 
prise items based on 
returns made by thousands of indi- 
viduals, and obviously it is not pos- 
sible to hold all individuals to 
the highest standards of accuracy. 
Anyone who has nad charge of sta- 
tistical compilations realizes the dif- 
ficulty of securing 100% accuracy on 
the part of carefully chosen assist- 
ants who work under one’s immediate 
supervision much more diffi- 
cult is it to maintain complete ac- 
curacy in the returns of thousands of 
concerns and individuals scattered all 
over the 


such 


How 


who can not be 


penalized for inaccuracy, and whose 


country, 


figures, in large part at least, cannot 
be checked. 

lor example, export statistics are 
based on the export declarations of 
shippers and forwarding agents. 
They may be checked in part against 
bills of lading, but this does not in- 
sure complete While it 
is true that this country’s export sta- 
tistics are more nearly correct than 
those of most 


accuracy. 


other countries, and 
our Government is making constant 
effort to improve them, no official of 
the Department of Commerce, in all 
probability, would claim that they 
are absolutely accurate. This, how- 
ever, make them worth- 
Government states that 
totaled 379,694 
bales this month against 436,785 last 
month, the are that 
this month’s exports were 381,062 and 
last month’s 435,432, these errors will 
not cause manufacturers and mer- 
make miscalcula- 
tions, but if manufacturers and mer 
chants ignore the figures because 
they are not absolutely 100% correct, 
they will fail to note the important 
that exports are declining. 

On 


does 
If the 
exports of 


not 


less 
cotton 


whereas tacts 


chants to serious 


tact 


the other hand, business men 
should be constantly on their guard 
against statistics which in- 
correct that they are misleading. In 
the cotton trade, for example, one 
should us« in deal- 
ing with the figures on acreage and 
production of cotton in Egypt, which 
are issued by the Fgytian govern- 
ment, as it has been found impossible 


are So 


great discretion 


to reconcile these figures with 
ceipts of cotton at Alexandri 
tistics on production of wool 
foreign countries, including 
ant wool-growing countries 
America, are to be- handk 
care. Many of the estimates 
production and consumption 
and wool which appear fron 
time in leading newspapers s! 
taken with a grain of salt. Or 
to follow statistics closely 
tinuously to know what sou: 
reliable and what are not 
figures should be accepted as 
ably accurate and which sl} 
entirely ignored. 
Avoid Inaccurate Interpret. 
Next in importance to the a 
of the statistics themselves is | 
rect interpretation of them 
unsound, incorrect analyses o 
tics are to be found in market 
of prominent brokerage and c 
sion houses, and in 
papers of the country. On 
commonest errors made by 
writers in dealing with such 
as monthly consumption oi 
and wool is to overlook the { 
some 


leading 


months contain more 
days than others. March, 
ample, might have twenty-fot 
a half working days against t 
one in February, a difference o/ 
which in terms of cotton co: 
might account for 75,000 or 


I 


bales, and in terms of wok 
sumption 10,000,000 or 12 
pounds. In other words, tota 


sumption of cotton or wool m 
larger in March than in Febr 
these amounts and yet not 
any increase in the daily 
consumption, 

Another common error m 
trade writers is to publish par! 
turns of an industry withou 
cating that they are partial, 
giving the impression that t! 
complete. For example, the | 
ment’s monthly reports on w 
sumption cover the operations 
about 80% of the wool man 
ing industry, yet this fact 1: 
garded in many news articles 
subject, and the partial figu: 
given as though they indicat 
total amount of wool consu: 
every mill in the country. 
have considerable 
cover approximately tl 
percentage of the industry 
reporting period and if this 
age is large and represent 
the whole, for the chances « 
the whole of an industry m 


figures 
they 


about the same as any cons 
and representative part of 
it is important that whet 


figures are given, they b« 


labeled as such, so that they 
be compared with complete 
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For in- 

if one took partial figures on 

consumption and compared 
with complete figures on wool 
rts, one would probably arrive 
ry incorrect conclusions as to 
ipply of wool in the country. 


on some related subject. 


st € 


‘urate Terms and Comparisons 
inother error commonly made 
interpretation of statistics 
irom confusion of actual crops 
so-called commercial crops of 
\dities. The term “actual crop” 
to the amount actually grown 
year indicated, while the term 
commercial crop” has reference to 
iantity received at leading mar- 
ket The actual crop of a com- 
y is larger than the commercial 

in a season when part of the 
iction is held back from the 
ts. The commercial crop is 
rger than the actual crop in a sea- 
vhen producers forward to the 
irkets not only what they have 
in the same year but their 
from previous years. 
WI writers refer to commercial 
cr they should make this point 
very plain, as otherwise readers 
assume that reference is 
made to actual crops. This point is 
mstantly ignored in articles about 
Egyptian cotton, thereby giving very 
wrong impressions as to the relative 
nts produced in various years. 

In analyzing cotton _ statistics, 
writers frequently make the mistake 
nfiusing spinners’ takings with 
mption, or of assuming that 

ts are synonymous with foreign 
mption. The term “spinners’ 
takings’ refers to shipments of cot- 
n trom the leading markets of the 
to mill centers, while the term 
sumption” indicates the quantity 
ton which the mills actually put 
their machinery. Needless to 

say, the term “exports” means ship- 
across the boundaries or from 
rts of this country to foreign 


cart ver 


nat lly 


uuntries. Spinners’ takings may be 
irger or smaller than actual con- 
sumption, according to whether 


inners are adding to or running 
wn their mill stocks. Exports may 
larger or smaller than foreign 
iption, according to whether 

at foreign ports and foreign 
increasing or decreasing. 
the past month a leading 
per of New England published 
ticle which purported to give 
consumption of American cot- 
iring the first three months of 
rrent season, computing it by 
exports to domestic consump- 
The figures in this article 
ry misleading, as foreign tak- 
indicate that 
tion has not been increasing, 
ugh exports from this coun- 


ire 


ng gures foreign 


Limitations as Bases of Forecasts 


tuld be remembered, in using 
tatistics, that, no matter how 
and comprehensive they may 
however skillfully they may 
lyzed, they do not furnish a 
isis for predicting positively 
and llibly what the future course 


TEXTILE WORLD 


of business will be. Business is in- 
fluenced by numerous forces whose 
occurrence and effect cannot be defi- 
nitely forecast by any analysis of 
trade statistics, no matter how scien- 
tific. Among such forces are the 
weather, politics, and the psychology 
When 
these forces actually begin to operate 
they may be stated statistically and 
their effects may be measured statis- 
tically, but they cannot be definitely 
predicted by statistics. 

To illustrate, it is impossible to 
predict with certainty the size of any 
given cotton crop on the first of 
July, August or even September, for 
droughts or rains on the one hand, 
or unusually favorable weather on 
the other hand, may subsequently re- 
duce or increase the final outturn by 
a million bales or more. One can- 
not foresee positively what action our 


of the business community. 


Government may take on such im- 
portant economic questions as_ the 
bonus or tax revision, or what 


toreign countries may do in regard 
to such vital business problems as 
reparations, international indebted 
ness, and currency inflation. No one 
can predict with assurance to what 
extent the optimism of the business 
community in times of rising business 
or pessimism in times of falling busi- 
ness will affect demand and prices. 
Yet all of these factors ereatly in- 
fluence business conditions. 


Economic Principles Govern 


Perhaps the most important point 
to bear in mind in analyzing the sta- 
tistics of any given trade is that they 
must be interpreted in the light of 
broad economic conditions and fun- 
damental economic principles. It is 
not necessary for a business man to 
study the statistics of other indus- 
tries in detail, but he needs to have 
a knowledge of general conditions in 
other on statistical 
studies made by economic authori- 
ties. It must be remembered that 
conditions in any single industry are 
in large part detérmined by condi- 
tions in other industries, and condi 
tions in all industries together are 
controlled by broad economic forces 
which produce alternately general 
prosperity and general depression. 

This is particularly true of the tex- 
tile industry, for the reason that it 
is a staple trade, supplying the neces 
saries of life to the great mass of 
people. When general business is 
good, the textile industry is usually 
prosperous. When general business 
is poor, the textile industry is usually 
depressed. At the peak of the I9I9- 
1920 boom, when the manufacturing 
industries of the country were oper- 
ating on an average of 115% of nor 
mal, the textile industry was running 
at about 120%. In the 1920-1921 de- 
pression, when manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole reduced operations to 
an average of about 72%, the textile 
industry curtailed to about 64%. In 
the 1922-1923 recovery, when the 
manufacturing industries at large in- 
creased their activity to about 110%, 
the textile industry increased to about 
120%. 


business, based 


Similarly, in 1920, when the aver- 
age price of -all commodities soared 
to 247% of the IQI3 price, Ohio quar- 


blood 


ter wool rose to 246%, fine 
staple Montana wool to 368%, and 
cotton to 342%. In 1921 and 1922, 
when the average price of all 
commodities declined to 138% of 
1913, Ohio quarter blood wool 
dropped to 125%, fine staple Mon- 
tana wool to 247%, and cotton to 


Neither 
cotton nor wool moved up and down 
by the same percentages as the aver- 
age of all commodities, nor did either 
touch its high and low points at ex 
actly the same time as the average 
of other goods. In their broad up 
and downswings, however, 
they both closely paralleled the gen 
eral movement of all commodities, 
showing that they were all influenced 
by the same forces. 


only 85°, of the 1913 price. 


swings 


summarize, then, it 


To be 
pointed out that in dealing with trade 


little 


may 
statistics “a knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” Unless one makes 
sure that the statistics used are rea- 
sonably accurate, unless one analyzes 
them with relation to all factors en- 
tering into the situation, unless one 
allows for possible future develop- 
ments, which cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be forecast by statistical 
analysis, and unless one interprets 
statistics in the light of general eco- 
nomic conditions and broad economic 
principles, one should not use statis- 


all 


those 


value 
sound 
knowledge of economics and who are 


tics at Statistics are of 


only to who have a 


constant students of business in its 


broadest phases. 


Coolidge Will Succeed Himself 


By Charles E. 


I believe we have in President 
Coolidge a man who commands 
the respect of the country in the 


think that 
penetrating more 
and more deeply day by day into the 
political consciousness of legislators 
in Washington and that in 
quence the administration will be abl 


to secure 


broadest, fullest sense. [| 
that knowledge is 
conse 


from or ngress some im- 
portant, constructive legislation, the 


beneficial results of which will be 
such as to make it apparent to all 
that President Coolidge will succeed 


himself. Under those 
they develop I see no reason to antici- 
pate any effect upon busi- 
ness from an impending presidential 
election. 

As to “ falling off in trade,” is it 
not sufficiently accounted for in the 
instance of textiles by a producing 


conditions as 


adverse 


* Of Galey & Lord, Commission Merchants, 
New York. 


Lord * 


capacity in excess of the country’s 
need and inability to export on a 
large scale because of well known 
obstacles and increasing importation 
of manufactured (noticeably 
in cottons) and the caution occasioned 
by the high price of raw materials, 
a factor which can change suddenly 
with the inventory 
losses to those who have overbought ? 

Under = such the 
hand-to-mouth policy which is being 
pursued seems rational, even if it 
has been carried to extreme, 
as I and many believe; and | regard 
it as entirely dissociated from politics 
at the moment. 
ceptible of becoming a very beneficial 


goods 


possibility of 


circumstances, 


some 


However, it 1s sus- 
psychological effect by the enactment 
of any constructive economic legis- 
lation such as for instance, the recom- 


A Coolidge Program Necessary 


By R. H. Wyner* 


have always regarded it as a 


peculiarly unfortunate phase of 


our form of government that it is 
necessary for us to throw the country 
into the turmoil of a political cam- 
paign for the election of President, 
when there are no real issues to be 
faced. It is also true that in 
when there are real 
be faced, no eléction can be held to 


many 


cases issues to 


obtain real expression of opinion 
from the electorate. In this respect 
I think that the British form of 


vovernment has one decided ad 


vantage. 


To my mind the present year is a 


typical illustration of this fault in 
our government. I do not believe 
that there are any real issues; there 
are political issues such as the bonus 
for soldiers, the manufactured rail 
road issue, etc. On most of the out- 
standing problems there is a una- 
nimity of opinion between both 


parties. However, since the Consti- 


* President, New England Div. National 
Knitted Underwear Asson., Stoughton, Mass. 


mendations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with a re- 
vision of taxation. 

tution requires it, there must be an 


election, and since there must be an 
election there may be a great deal of 
propaganda spread by the 
convince the public that they have 
great reason for dissatisfaction with 
the Ins. 


Outs ta 


If the political parties could act 
sanely for the benefit of the public, 
and the 
gram put forth by President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon, the year 1924 
would be a_ rather for 
business in spite of the presidential 
election. But our faith in political 
parties must be our 
experience of the past, and judging 
by the past I am inclined to feel that 
sufficient unimportant or fictitious 


accept common sense pro- 


eood year 


te mpered by 


issues may be brought into the cam- 
paign to create considerable unrest 
and undermine the good health of 


business. 
In case it is not obvious from the 


above, I might say that I am a strong 
Coolidge man. 








Farr Alpaca Co. Completes Half Century 





oOry< 


Organized in 





873 at Holyoke, Mass., by Company Which Had Been Operating in Canada, Concern Prospe yd 


From Beginning—Has Specialized on Cotton Warp Dress Goods— Develops Much of Its Own 


Machinery 

ri | Ways S¢ much live Shubel Randall, all of Chesterfield, 
‘ t the Farr N. H., bought a saw-mill on the 
(4 ot Holvoke. Mass River Speed in Hespeler, Ont., and 
‘ new! U1 tarted the manufacture of knitted 
h cars fabrics They soon switched to the 
weaving of worsteds and in_ the 
f haring plan; the course of 10 years found that Canada 
larg new otton spinning plant offered too small a market for theit 

built in New | land during the last utput 
| | \s a result, they began to consider 
the establishment of a plant in the 
United States. Bellows Falls, Vt. 
was the first location selected but 
lificulty was experienced in_ inter- 
esting sufficient capital there. Finally 
they accepted an invitation from the 
Holyoke Water Power Co. to inspect 
site in that city. For many reasons, 
one of which was that the water 
there was exceptionally good for dye 
ing and finishing, this locality was 

selected 

Karly Financing 

lhe next job was to raise money 
with which to finance the new 
project. And evidently this was no 


rob. lo 


Casy seemed a 

Farmers 
from South Hadley and Granby, who 
mcidently 


many it 


‘ speculative venture 


purchased a_ considerable 





amount of the stock, admitted in 
later years that they “kissed their 
noney good-bye Sut those who 
held on to it are today relieved of 

H. M. Farr. One of Founders of Farr ee OF Ne 
enna Ge. 1 the course of a few months, 
suthcient money had been raised to 

S r opy recently. However, make a start possible 

‘ val has just closed a hal Holyoke in those days was a town 
centutl it sucl 1] Interrupted SUCCESS OT Sone 15,000 people. Pextile mills 
S varrant review of its history stablished there included the Lyman 
() he resting features Mills, still in existence; Hampdet 
S ’ t that the Farr Mills, now D. Mackintosh & Son’s 
Al pac ( s an outgrowth of a Co the Hadley Thread Mills and 
{an 1 1 IStT Its Inception the Merrick Phread Mills, both now 
actua ! s back 1 1863 when part of the American Thread Co 
Herbert \] rT voungy man ot the New York Woolen Mall owned 
24 \ es (a re« il ) \ | Stewart ot New York ( 





Mill of Randall Farr & Co. in Hesperel, Ont., Parent Plant of Holyoke Firm 


Holyoke Blanket AD. 2 
Weber & Co., 


and Beebe, 


men’s wear fabrics 
Early Organization 

Nov. 3, 1873, the stockholders 
the Holyoke House (now the 
Hotel Hamilton) and elected the fol- 
lowing directors: J. Beebe, J. C. Par- 
M. Farr, Anderson Allyn, 
loseph Metcalf, George Randall and 
lr. Merrick. The Mr. 
Beebe was elected president, and a 
building committes 
Messrs. Beebe. 
was appointed. 
Joseph Metcalf, 
had gone to Canada when a boy and 
risen to the treasurership of. the 
Great Western Railway, was induced 


On 


met at 


sons, H 


next day 


composed of 
Merrick and Farr 
About the same time 
an Englishman who 


by his brother-in-law, Herbert M. 
Farr, to join the new venture as 
treasurer. Mr. Farr himself became 
general agent 


The First Plant 
With $250,000 capital paid in, 
building started. 
on Bigelow St., 
the Holyoke 


gether with 


the 

A site was selected 
on land belonging to 
Water Co., to- 
four mill-powers (each 
mill-power being equal to about 63 
h.p.). From the beginning, Mr. Met- 
calf. urged the the 
company’s working capital and ad 


Power 


conservation of 


vised against the purchase of a plant 
outright. Consequently an arrange- 
ment was made with the water power 


company whereby 10% of the cost 


of the plant was to be paid each 
year for 10 years plus, of course, 
6% interest on the balance. It 1s 
helieved that this precaution saved 
the company from failure Lecans: 
many times in the early days their 
working capital was badly needed. 

karly in| March, 1874, the first 
vool was scoured and about the last 

May, goods were shown on the 
New York market 


First Plant of Farr Alpaca Co. at Holyoke, Mass. in 1873 


Successful Labor Policy Has Been Important Feature of Its History 


From the beginning, 
seemed to smile on the new 
ization. Its product was 


ceived, and even though its | 
year, 1874, [ 
pression, a dividend of 10% 
upon the capital invested. 
The product 
suckers, flannels 
veiling, bunting, etc. One 
which the company has alw 


Was One OTF ser 


early include 


matelasses, 





Joseph Metcalf, First Treasurer of arr 


Alpaca Co. 


FH. M 


most proud happened only tw 
first pr 





after the goods were 


It received a gold medal at t 
tennial Exposition in Phil 
and special mention from 
Mitchell, president of th 
Dry Goods Association, fot "3 
cellent exhibit of black alpa 
hairs, cashmere and_ serges 
superior manutacture, very 
in quality, evenly spun, an 
manent color and finish.” & 
s 
—— 
¥ 
tic - 
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est proof of the company’s 
is its rapid 
Starting in 


increase in 
on 3 
1874 with 

s, it was found necessary to 


more in 1875, still another 
i876 and 100 additional the 
¢ year. In 1878, increase in 


demanded a further expan- 
total number of looms being 


to 725. Furthermore a line 
gs fOr men’s. wear was 


the company’s product. 

vents in the following years 
idly. In 1880, the manufac- 
oat linings was started in a 
way —and these constitute 
60% of the 


In 1889, a separate 


out company’s 
finish 


and 


established 


Was 


250 





f. H. Metealf. Present Treasurer of Farr 
Alpaca Co. 





ms were added, bringing the 


to approximately 1,000. Since 
the entire plant has been prac- 
rebuilt; in fact the present 


uilding, erected in 1889, is the 
the group. 
) those foundation years, a 


was main- 
lreasurer Joseph Metcalf 
ounted much of the 
the ¢ One of his 
“ Don’t distribute all 
\s a result a healthy sur- 


financial policy 


for 
ompany. 


Waals 











TEXTILE 


plus was continually piling up and 
this has served in good stead in many 
of the years of general depression 


which the company has weathered 


Changes in Personnel 
lhere have been surprisingly few 
changes in the management personnel 
of the company. Joseph Metcalf con 
tinued as from the incep 
tion of the company until 1916 when 


treasurer 


he died and was succeeded by his 
son, Frank H. Metcalf, the present 
treasurer. The latter entered the 


mill in 1889 getting his early training 
in the machine repair shop and then 
through the 
ments and occupying 
superintendent of the and 
finishing plant, assistant agent, agent 


going various depart- 
the 


dyeing 


posts of 


and finally treasurer. 

Of the other original members of 
the firm, Herbert M. Farr died in 
1900 and George Randall in Igo4. 

EK. W. Chapin, the present presi 
dent of the company, was elected to 
that post in 1894. He acted as clerk 
at the formation of the company 
formerly had been Justice of the Dis- 
trict Court in Holyoke. 


and 


A Set of Principles 

Vhis 
small one because in the character of 
the men who have guided the policic S 
of the Farr Alpaca Co. is found the 
its 


matter of personnel is no 


answer to success. lreasurer 
Metcalf and father behind him 
have built up a local reputation for 


his 


honor and square dealing which ex 
plains the standing of the company 
in its own community. “If Frank 
Metcalf it's. so, it is so” is a 
truism in Holyoke. 


Says 


Here are some of Frank Metcalf’s 
manufacturing principles — as stated 
to a representative of TEXTILI 


Wor_p: 

* Place at the head of the various 
departments men who are of an in 
ventive or ingenuous turn.” 

* Don't 
market. 
upset 
vision. 


the wool 


tend to 


get too close to 
Daily 
and 
| keep in touch with world 
the 
production and other broad questions 
but | go 


what 


fluctuations 


you foreshorten your 


conditions statistics of sheep 


days without even know 


ing price wool is quoted in 


Present Plant of Farr Alpaca Co. 


WORLD 





Boston. Having my office at the mill 
instead of near Summer St. is a good 
thing.” 

“Never be forced to buy. Keep 
COVE red a yt ar in advance: then you 


won't be under pressure at 
and will be abl 
the botton 


The executive head of a ma 


any time 


to replenish pretty 
near 


facturing business should be a 


s 


mecnanical genius as well aS a finan 


“4° he’ reat >] +} ey 
cial genius; he’s got to talk the same 


1 


inguage as the men in the sh 


com to him for advice 


Don't put too much stress on the 
Initial F 
what profit its going 


~ 


cost of anything. Figure out 


o bring you at 


the veal In the same 


nothing: 


means 


its what vou’re going to get for vour 


sant 
pavroli 


that counts 


\ business managed 


executive standpoint by 


1 
chance to succeed nan o1 


Then and Now 


Out of the practical application of 


theories, there has develope 


such 


the following metamorphosis 


Farr Alpaca Co. 


1873. 1923. 
Capital $250,000 $14.400,000 
Looms 150 1,000 
Employes 300 4.000 


It is interesting to note that in 1873 
there were two employes for every one 
loom; today there is one employe for 
each loom. Mr. Metcalf points to this 
as an indication of what mechanical 
development and perfection has done 
in the textile industry. 


] 


From a financial standpoint the 


dividends for a num 


mill paid 40% 


ber of years; then 24%; then (from 
Igl4 to 1923) &%&% the chanee 


representing of course the 


in capitalization to more nearly 
represent the investment involved 
Only two quarterly dividends hav 
been passed in 50 vears of operation 

and those were the verv eat 
Miscellaneous developments whicl 
have been detailed previously 1 
hese columns 

he erection ot otton mull of 
75,000 spindles for the produc n « 





(777) 


199 


the warps used in the company’s 
product 

A shift to pulverized coal which is 
now under way and which, Mr. Met- 


~ 1¢ + + 1] 
calf states, will mean a saving of 


S$ 100.000 a vear 


\ profit sharing plan which prior 

1923 involved the distribution of 
nearly $2,500,000 Ti¢ ve S nd 
whic us year brought the regular 
SO; ine ill rac onal nn ersary 
ividend o 129 o the emploves, 
lespite the fact tha he ill has 
AVeTALL( ( \ | lavs ot ) on 
per month since July 1. 

\ pension plan which prov s tot 
an annual sum equal to 1% the 
otal earnings of the employe for 
IO vears preceding retirement, plus 





E. W. Chapin, Present President of Farr 
Alpaca Co. 


TOK weck 


pel lor 


cess of 10 years ot employment 
s ; , 
On such a basis has the Farr Al- 


every Vear ill cxX- 


paca Co. acquired the reputation of 


being one of the most efficiently 
operated textile mills in th ountry, 
while the stockholders have received 
steadily high returns on their invest 
ment and the employes hav: rned, 
not a living wage, but as much as the 
company could conscientiousl Ly 
them 

\ll of which would seem to repre- 
sent a pretty good half century 


te BebbecoeCcuy - 


at Holyoke, Mass. 








American Cotton Textiles in World’s Markets 


Disappointing Total Sent Abroad During Year—Record of Great Britain’s Export Losses of Little Comfort to 
Domestic Manufacturers—Increase in Imports Leads to Promise of Details on Merchandise 


Brought in 


IGATED retreat trom 

irld’s) consuming mat 

ets seems to have been the 

Ol \merican cotton 

yiect moods during the year 1923. 
ort of all kinds of cot- 
mn cloth not vet available for the 

full twelve months’ period, but the 
irst eleven months of 1923 show that 
nearly 1 17,000,000 fewer squart 
yard ere shipped abroad than for 
he similar period durmg 1922. On 


entage basis it reveals a de 
from 1922 of 21% in our for 
elen oO Nor is this all. for the 


Pickard. P 


E. 7 

22 1 will probably show the 
malles irdage exported in a 
adecacit 

lhe real test of strength is on a 
juantity or vardage basis, and the 
how this respect is sufficient 
LUIS« lamentation On a dollar 
Asis owevel the first eleven 
months shipments for 1923 were 


ightly ovel $73,000,000, but $5,000, 


the 1922 period 


England’s Situation Analyzed 


There is little consolation in com- 
iring one’s museries with — the 
igh ) ’s neighbors, but it may 

not be amiss to review hastily the 
onditio1 if our chief competitor, 
(oT i 

\lthough Americ exports during 
323 will show a very small yardage 
emel over the year 1913, 

Great Britain has suffered a loss in 


1 


tton cloth trade of more than 
joc from 1913. For the first eleven 
nonths I IQ2 3, she exported 3,818, 
0 ») sq. yds. as against 6,545, 
00,000 during 1913. It should be 
stated, however, that the eleven 
nonths’ period of 1923 almost ex- 
ictly duplicates the yardage ship 


ments during the similar period of 
the preceding Probably 
impelling sustaining 


(200) 


year. the 


factor in her 











By Edward T. Pickard, Chief, Textile Division, Department of Commerce. 


yardage exports to the 1922 level was 
sold 
cotton replacement 
values, and found it expedient to sell 
at little or no profit rather than to 
further curtail 
down 


that Jancashire 


cloths at 


consistently 
below 


production, or close 


certain sections altogether. 
lhe loss suffered by adopting the pol- 
icy of selling practically below cost 
of production was smaller than would 
have been suffered by additional re- 
strictive production or shut-downs. 
the whole 


has 


During year of 


been 


1923, 
[Lancashire consistently 


selling an average range oft 


per lb. 


grey 
less than 
for similar 


cloths at 9 to 19¢ 


\merican mills charge 


fabrics. 


Then again, there 


is the problem 
with respect to 


foreign cotton goods into 


of growing concern 


mports of 


the United States. In unbleached 
cloths alone, the average monthly 
import for the first ten months was 

proximately 6,000,000 sq. yds., but 


the United States 
year, 
Import Details Promised 

\merican manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have heretofore been in the 
unfortunate position of not knowing 
the particular kinds or qualities in- 
volved in this import invasion, the 
monthly totals being shown only as 


unbleached, bleached and colored. A 


during the last 


plan has been devised, however, 
under which it is expected that 
beginning Feb. 1, a comprehensive 


elaboration of cotton cloth imports 
will be given, so that American man- 
ufacturers will be in a better position 
to meet competition intelligently. Of 
course, the British situation affects 
our textile trade to a much greater 
degree than its relation to imports 
into this country. If England and 
the Continent can ship goods into the 
United States in competition with 
our own, their i 
the 


position is 
world’s 


even 


stronger in markets 


BALANCE OF OUR FOREIGN TEXTILE TRADE | 


MILLIONS 


orpoarars;) OID 1920 


SO + + - 


i921 


50 


40 


1O 


Excess Exports 


November has outstripped the aver 
ige for by -more 
ha the total of such imported 
unbleached — cloths approxi 
For the 
eleven months of 1923, approxi- 
mately [ 


previous months 
n so‘ 
being 
mately 9,300,000 Sq. vds. 
first 


76,000,000 sq. yds. of un- 
bleached cloth were imported, fully 
three times the total for the preced 
ing year. The British policy of low 
prices appears to bear the 
greatest influence in the increasing 


selling 


import of cloths into the United 
States, as it probably also accounts 
for her better export record than 





TEXTILE WORLD Statistical Dept 


MILLIONS 


I922 IS24  . vo..0Ks 
; — 60 


IS923 
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Effect of High Raw Materials on Business in Foreign Countries 


where they have been accust 
trade for generations. 

The world situati nd 
outlook in its production ar 
sumption phases does not ad 
color to the picture. The hi; 
vailing price of cotton has 
unmistakable deterrent to cor 
of cloth. prevailing 
average 214 to 3 times pre-w 
the purchasing power of co! 


cotton 


Prices 


peoples in those sections of t! d 
which use cotton cloth for ig 
almost exclusively, has incr la 
maximum of 30% from = pre-war 
Until the ultimate consumer th rough- 
out the world is able to | hase 
more goods at prevailing prices, or 
until cloth prices are reduce: 

level of the consumer’s purchasing 
power, there does not appe: » be 


any hope for radical chang: the 
outlook or for material bette: 
cloth manufacturing centers | 

out the world. 

Undoubtedly the world is 
textile merchandise, and t! 
certain sections more prosper 
than others to which Ame: 
sell goods of recognized qua 
such markets American m 
during the last year have 1 "\ 
the severest competition fr 
land and the Continent, but 
tion of a portion of the mil! 
with every yard sold cannot 
indefinitely. American merchints 
careful study, aggressive and 
gent campaigns, and a will t 
through, can surely regain 
crease their trade. 

It is said that this country n 
ly has an exportable surplus of 15 
of her capacity production, | 
present conditions we could afford t 
export 30% without putting the pu 
on our domestic consume! H 
shortsighted it is then for 
turers and merchants to tak 
portunist’s view of the exp 
—a field to cultivate wl 
may be spared but to be a 
without consideration of 
quences to producer and sumer 
alike, when the voice of 
mand outranges the call for 
export policy. 


(ood Economie Conditions 


By Stanley H. Wheelock * 


HATEVER opinion pre- 
vailed in the past regarding 
a presidential year being indicative 
of poor business, I do not feel that 
such is to be the case in 1924. 
While it is true that many branches 
of trade 
awaiting 


has 


are at the moment eagerly 
the developments of new 
business, I feel that the country is in 
a good economic position and that 
* President, Mfrs. Textile Assn. 


all lines of 
better position during thx 
months than they are toda 

The people of the cou 
whole have great confide 


business will 


business sagacity of our 
and they feel certain that the preset 
Congress is going to do all that 
can to reduce taxes and put [usines 
on a safe and sane basis. 














Announcing the Ford Textile Joke 





A Technical Discussion of Some of the Developments Which May be Expected as a Result of the Jitneyzation of 


the Textile Industry—A Forecast and a Warning—What Others Think and What We Know— 


HE earthquake and Henry 
Ford, 

These two subjects com- 
‘rise about all the possible 










vhich the year 1923 furnished 
less we cared to discuss “North 


uth’ and get ourselves into 
wing even less about Henry 
than we do about the earth- 


our journalistic experience im- 
to the former. We 
lever interviewed the Jitney 
we have manipulated his prod- 
ry rarely and even less skill- 
never expect to have a 
to vote against him in a Pres! 
election; we know nothing 
his textile plans outside of the 
ty material released by his en 
and published in the widelvy- 
lumns of the well-known 
Wortp. Consequently, we 
n excellent position to discuss 
tleman and his works 
nally, we welcome Mr. Ford 
ranks. We don’t 


hy we do—but, then, many of 


chor se 


we 


textile 


took the opposite side ap 
didn’t have any 
nd either. 


reason tor 


ly it’s because, as a journal 


egard the entrance of such a 


rsonality as promising good 


Textile manufacturers—as a 
not fall in that category 
said with all due respect to 


In fact, they are too eminently 
le. They never forget them- 
far as to launch a Peace 
re-write American history 
vitness stand; to become em- 
discussion. Con 
keep out of trouble 
dentally, they don’t get Pres 
mention. 
Henry something 
le would make excellent 


material for 


na racial 


tney 


is 


els 

ive those 

no value in paid ad 
We that 

re suddenly called 

remit in full 

rday 


suppose 


Evening 


tes — for all 


Read ’em and Weep—Or Laugh if You’re a Friend of Ours 


By Jack Card 


have enough left to buy one of his 
own contrivances. 
Advance Information 
Out of the depths of our ignorance, 
we have tried to imagine—with a great 
deal of self-enjoyment—some of the 
upheavals in our industry during the 
coming Ford Era. We haven't got 
very far along in this game because 
we had to give it up to learn Mah 
Jong—but we want to go on record 
with this advance information in 
order to get credit when things start 
to happen. 
Ford Textile Jokes 
One of the outstanding effects, in 
our opinion, would be the creation of 
a school of textile humor. And who 


can point to any more crying need 
than this? 
Take last year tor example. 


Here's its product of jokes in our in- 


Che 


announcement It 


dustry om 
France that gland transfusion in 
sheep was destined to produce wool 


several yards in length. The erection 


of anew monument to the boll-weevil 
in the South. (Note: This is a pe) 
ennial, ) The Senatorial characteri 


zation of silk manufacturers by a leg 


islator who got off on the wrong foot 


at a banquet. The national magazine 
write-up of the success attained by 
famous manufacturer 
weeks later was involved (slightly ) 
in bankruptey proceedings. 
There probably are a few 
but don't to 
audience. Look these over and then 


who a few 


more, 


we want convulse our 


think of the refreshing effect of sev- 


eral hundred Ford textile jokes 
One of these has appeared alread: 
and it’s credited to Henry himself 


Ife is reported on good authority 











Blue Print Shows Continuity of Processes in a Ford Textile Mill. 


remarked: “If 1 went into the 
hosiery business, I’d manufacture one 
size only.” That's eficiency for you. 
No complications in that plant. <A 
million pairs of ladies’ hosiery, size 
9, a day—whether they’re 


have 


needed or 


not. But meanwhile create the de 
mand. Develop a standard size foot 
in America! Just as Ford has 
standardized the expression of the 


drivers of his priceless cars as they 
honk past Packards, Cadillacs, et al. 
Nothing is impossible in this genera- 
tion of standardization. This idea fits 
in exactly with the program of the 
Division of Simplified 
the Department of Commerce which 


Practice of 
is cutting out odd sizes in beds, candy 
boxes, tooth-picks and other luxuries 

Of 


women of Chicago 


but 


course the 


might object who are they to 


impede the march of progress: 
Another One 


Then there's the 


minimum wage 

joke When lord first started t 

ak history, 1 Was $5.00 a day Lo 

lav, that’s a joke in itself. When he 
ts around to the textile industry 

will probably bi $25 a day. But that 

ll right too The more wages you 
the more money there is 


circulation; the more money there 1s 


in circulation the more goods are 
bought; the more goods are bought 
the more work the mills have; the 
more work the mills have, the more 
wages they can pay \nd so on 
until something breaks 
Textile Service Stations 

But all of this is as nothing con 
pared with the possibility of For 
textile service stations. Here one’s 


imagination can run riot 


\ man’s hip pocket breaks 


under 


the road it may be replaced for 25¢c. 
—-and no questions asked — whereas 
a Kuppenschaffner hip pocket would 
cost $4.50. Ask the Veteran Motorist 
—he knows. 

Or else one’s right foot is harder on 
hose than his left. If he’s standard size 
—and he will be in time—he’ll replace 
it for half the cost of a new pair. 

Possibly carburetor trouble 
velops in the vest. Don’t bother to get 


de- 


it repaired at $2.50 per hole. Buy a 
new part No. AX 21,450 for 
$1.75 
The Political Angle 

But that’s not the half of it. Any- 
one who has read the columns of 
lExTILE Worwtp will realize that all 
the textile industry of New England 
needs is a friend at court — some 
egislator who knows what industry 
needs. That's easy. With a nucleus 
t 10,000,000 more or less - Ford 
lrivers and an added increment of 


100,000,000 clothing wearers mostly 


the man who injected sanity 


nto textile manufacture could be 
ected Czar of these United States 
with a go-vear lease And then let 
he agitators rave 


An Explanation 


We have been attempting to remain 


conservative in this forecast the 
truth appeals to us—ever since we 
wrote the story of the new fibre made 


in Germany from nettles 


lost our job. 


and almost 
Consequently, we have 


presented merely a thoughtful, sober 
story But others, less hampered by 
experience, will no doubt be able t 


expand this subject, truth or no truth 
F doubt 
fertile imaginatior 


or instance, we have 


mn 
hat a man with a 
could picture Henry Ford standing at 


: machine— much like a_ meat- 
the strain. No cause fot ; ‘ 
‘ chopper—and inserting raw wool int 
worry nvwhere along ‘ . 
: the entering end only to receive 
it of clothes, properly tagged, at the 
lelivery end. In fact, we have asked 
out artist who possesses the 
requisite vision—to illustrate this 
One-stage process aS a sort ¢ f 
— rebuke t hese frivolous 
“ 3a MODEL eouke ot x " ole u 
1\9 inded fol 
2 mind folk, 
P iT ¢ 
kK Pop vero! If we had an 


Space left we'd 
talk about tl 


earthqual € 

















































The Reduction of Textile Payroll Losses 


Vast Majority of Such Losses Traceable Directly or Indirectly to Unsound Motives of Employes—Quantity 
Quality of Production Similarly Controlled—The Remedy Lies in the Constructive Encourage- 
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than a 


not 


Loss as a 


modern business, its 


the textile in- 


se numerous employes 


Od Gay $S pay aft 


SOG less than 


res contribute 

h the more 

he | the em 
ink that voca 

Is productive ettort 


is unsound, as there 
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control, 


More Need of Motive-Study Than 
of Motion-Study 


it the 
well-trained and 
we ‘ 
| he ctor! which 
du t e eTtTor rT ¢ 
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ment of Sound Motives 


By John F. 


Lhe proportions vary somewhat 


according to specific conditions, but 


repeated analyses indicate clearly 


that in any average one hundred em 


ployes, in any average tactory, plant 
ll, ten per are of ( 


cent on- 


Radical 


remaining 80% are of 


servative motive, 10% are of 


motive and the 
Neutral 
Phe 


motive 


10 employes of Conservative 


motive produce a full day's’ work. 
There is no loss on their payroll 
lollar. But the 10 employes of Radi 
cal motive produce only about 50% 
of a day’s work, and there 1s a loss 


And 


motive 


of 50% on their payroll dollar. 
Neutral 
only 75% ol a full day's 


he So emploves ot 


produce 


work, with a resulting loss of 25% 
on their payroll dollar 

The net result, and this is a typical 
illustration, is a loss in productive 


: as : 
alue ot 25% ot 


: payroll investment 
per 100 employes. Which is another 

vav of 
tive and a 
the part of employes there 
i difference in 


saving that between a nega 


co-operative attitude of 


mind on 


productive value 


of 23% of annual pavroll invest 


How Motives Operate 


lo explain how motives operate, 


mav be in employe oO! 


onservative motive Sa 100 pro 
ducer for the reason that he under 
tands that it pays to apply himself 


11 


wally and diligently, and to deliver 


] 


much as possible to his employer 


production reflects co 


peration, contentment and active In 
rest-in-the- Job. 
\n emplove of Radi 


“ producer Tor the reason 


1 
( ehleves that if pay to restrict 
‘4 + eicl 7 ' lige] 
a orts and to elivet! is | le as 
s ( 1 VOTK reflects 
} ' 
nisn sconte d dishke ot 
¢ 
\ + 
i em ‘ 1 Veutra MOTIVE Ss 
1 } 
pre ( C4 ¢ 1¢ elleves 
1 1 
i\ nougt WOTrK 
ti ly produ 
} 1 1 
He vem 1aCcK O 
' 1 
terest the-lob 
thus rere r ( r Situat ) 
1 ; 
*h re es S S25,.000 0 
1 S ] 
CTV D1OO.O6 ( \ Oss 
} 1 
S250, 001 ey mM ) dollars 
I hnvestme 


Some emplovers may feel skeptica 
t OSs ty t sustaining such 
tHameclarl +} 1] 

particularly if the mull is re 
garded as well-managed. But to lose 
monev on pavroll is easier than is 
commonly supposed, and such loss 
does not necessarily indicate poor 


management. For example 100 em 


ployes at $3 per dav represent an 


innual payroll investment of $90,000 


Sherman * 


\ loss of 25% would amount to $22,- 
500 per annum. 
This means a loss of $225 per 
per employe, or $4.33 per 
| 


week, which equals 72c per day, or 


annum 


Oc loss pe r 


employe per hour. 


Pay-Roll-Loss 
that there are com- 
monly nine sources or causes of Pay- 
roll the 
factors; time, 


Bear in mind 


Loss including 


following 
waste of waste of 


and 


material, waste of machinery 


equipment, waste of power, waste of 


supervision, absenteeism, labor turn 
over, under-production in quantity, 
ind) =under-production in quality 
Hence the hourly loss of nine cents 
per employe distributed into” these 
nine factors, represents a loss, for 
each factor of loss, of only Ic per 
employe, per hour. 

It must be apparent that when a 


plant is closed down by controversy, 


the 


loss 1s enormous. This fact is 
of vital interest to the textile em 
ployer for the reason that statistics 
now available indicate that the textile 


industry stands third highest in num 


ber of controversies in the United 
States, being headed only by the 
building trades, and by the garment 


industry. 
In the 


era, no 


present competitive 


keenly 
} 


business 1S so Ng or sO 


suc 


cessful that it can afford to ignore a 


million dollars 


loss of so, on 


25% any 


of invested capital There is no 


room nowadays in business for even 


such 


LOSS 


Its Costly 


But Payroll 


By-Product 


Loss has a by product 


which is more costly and dangerous 


than Payroll Loss itself. Phat by 
product is Loss of Customers—a loss 
which cripples and endangers 
markets and distribution, and which 
is poison to the Iife-blood of any 


UISINESS, 


Phat Payroll Loss directly and in 
evitably causes loss of market 1s 
clear trom consideration of the nin 
sources of Payroll Loss, which in 
clude seven factors directly increas 
ng the cost to make, and henck 
selling-price Is there any quicker 
’r more successful method of losing 
IS ess toc \ that hy being obliged 
to quote selling prices which yout 
competitor can beat? These seven 


factors of Pavroll Loss have in thous 


inds of instances nullified the 


advertising and _ the 


most 
most 


seta 
skillful salesmanship and merchan 


Under-Production 


Again, it will be noted that there 
are two factors of Payroll Loss 


a direct and 


vital bearing 


which have 


ind ' 


on the filling of orders, atte1 
ders have been obtained by 
department. These 
Under-Production in 
Underproduction in 


fact 
Quant 
Quality 


any manufacturer know a qu 
more effective method 6 g 
customers. today than by { 
make deliveries as per contr: 
or by shipping goods whicl 
little under the specified gr: 
These two factors of Pavt 
are the direct cause of loss 
tribution in these days wl 
market for the product of t 
age concern is all too small S . 


steadily shrinking. 
It is not too much to say 


roll Loss, and the kindred 
market, has been instrume: 
bankrupting numerous comp S 


many fields of industry—and 


in process of 


bankrupting 


more, 
In view of these practic The 
siderations, the direct relat 
Payroll Loss to earnings and 
bility is clear. 


Some Results of Unsound Motives 
Many 


employers have be ind 


to the fact that, basically 

tion is controlled by the mot 

employes, also blind to the 1 that t] 
an enormous loss per annum is a 
cumulated from — the apparently 

small loss per  cmplove g 

from such avenues as tl 

lowing: a few minutes time 

tardiness, loitering, or stoppage 


few ounces of material spi 


carelessness; a few reeds, shu 


draw-frame rolls spoiled o1 


a few Shovels of coal Wasl ¢ 
occasional “dead” spindle, 
“seconds,” or a warp re-dra 
running half a number t 
cuts that are a fraction 
short: folders measuring = 
of an inch in excess of = 
C3 
fractional error n moisture 
ind numerous other item 
Lie 0 CATCICSSTICSS a) T 
| ick of | rest-in-the-lol 
Ite . \/ 
minds mit ‘ 
In many fields of mat 
just such sid vas v 
z 
losses as les have eatel = 
s to such an extent 3 
only a fractional profit lef 
It should he recognized 
condition ts directly cause 
roll Loss, which in turt 
unsound motives in the mi 
emploves. Such a condit 
to the employe, as well as 
plover ; 
| @; 
Things That Are Not Remedies | e 
What is remedy for 31 
Loss? | 
It is not to increase the | 
a 
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vary 2, 
|. Even if that were feasible, 
equently turns out that when 
is paid, less is produced. 
not to increase the supervi- 
s the mill. Beyond a 
supervision 
rth. 
not to 


certain 
costs more than 
the 
The 


from 


attempt to buy 
es through “Welfare.” 
employe resents gifts 
loyer. 
not to 
control 
many 
o figure 
not to 


depend upon 
the situation. 
factors in 


legisla- 
There 

legislation 

on. 

other 

initiative. 


for 
take 


too. 


wait 
cturer to 


some 
the 
vays waits, 


s not to become discouraged 
the changed conditions in the 
siness. Some of the changes 


met successfully. 
not to close the mind to con- 
tion of ways and means, nor 
st on “enduring what can't 
red.” A receptive attitude is a 
e asset. 
certainly not to move the mill 
other section of the country. 
st of the advantages hoped for 


found missing on re 
thereafter. 


locating, 
rtly 
the Remedy Must be ¢ 


remedy 


,onstructive 
for Payroll Loss (and 


iting loss of distribution) is 


constructive relative to 


the 


steps 
ntrolling factor, namely 
es of employes. 

human motives 
ted as actual and practical en 
he same as a human body; that 
and 
that adequate treat 
and that the treat 
g so administered that it will 

beneficially. 


necessary that 


motives be 


alyzed ; 


accurately 
e devised: 
the 


well as the employer. 


en 
it tog 


biect is to benefit em 
Both 


ether, or neither 


one 
nefit Both are losing now, 
the existing situation, and the 


edy must result in benefits 


may appear to | 


e Intangible 


he fact is that motive 
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possess many very practical aspects. 
Every man has a motive and is 
controlled by it. His motive was not 
born with him. He acquired He 
acquired it from reading and from 
his associates, chiefly the latter im 
the average case. 

Fundamentally, the employe is as 
much interested as the employer in 
the survival and the stability of the 
business. This is proved by the 
amount and the nature of the interest 


displayed by employes as soon as 
they begin to understand the real 


situation. 


Importance of Employe 

Due to the development of labor 
saving machinery in the textile in 
dustry, the employe is now assigned 
times the former num 
or This has 
perhaps led to the conclusion on the 
part ot employers that, since 
the machinery requires so little atten 
tion from the employe, the employe 
is of small value or importance. 

But exactly the opposite holds true, 
for if the employe now tends several 
times the 
tended, it 1s 


to tend many 


ber of sides looms. 


some 


sides or looms formerly 
that the employer 
is dependent on the 


interest, 


clear 
employe’s care, 
co-operation and loyalty for 


the return on a far greater capital 
investment in spindles and looms 
than before. The truth is that the 
value of the employe in the mill has 
vreatly increased, 

There is found in the textile in 
dustry the same viewpoint found in 
some other industries where produc 
tion seems limited to speed of ma 
chinery, namely, that an increase ot 
output cannot be had through = the 


But this 
fact that the machine that 
stop shows in the 


emploves. 
the 
not 


overlooks ell 
tirely 
} 


adoes aggregate 


for more production than cquipment 


subject to stoppage. 


Must Make 


| he only 


Motives Sound 


way keep stoppage of 


machinery at a minimum in any bus 
ness is to man the machinery with 
emploves of sound motives They 


should he well paid and Ot 


COOK 
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tional skill, but the factor of sound and employe. And whatever benefits 
motive 1s vitally essential. employer and employe is certain to 
rhis has long since passed the ex- benefit the community and the in 


perimental stage. 
including 


In many industries, dustry, thus contributing directly an 
materially to the g 


and stability. 


textiles, there is ample ex- 


that 


eneral prosperity 
perience to show sound motives 


are a thoroughly practical asset, that lhe motive of the employe is th« 
they can be acquired, with great and most neglected asset in the textile 
immediate benefit to both emplover industry. 


Position of Tire Industry in 1923 


Statistics on Shipments, Production and Inventory in Both Cord 
and Fabric Tires 





N interesting statistical bulletin, production and shipments Che 


vas 


showing relation of supply to de- heavy shading shows that production 
mand, both in cord and fabric tires, exceeds shipments, while the dotted 
was published recently by the Rub- effect indicates that production is 
ber Association of America Phe less than shipments lhe cumulativ: 
figures given in this bulletin cover a ¢ttect of the shading is reflected in 
period from September, 1921, to No th chang. simultaneously taking 
vember. 1922, inclusive piace in the Inventory curves 

Study ok ‘ies charts showing th lhe lower section of each chart is 
position of shipments, production and designed to show to what extent the 


inventories in the 
that whatever 


industry is stocked at the end of each 
month ; 


tire industry, shows 
that is the number of months’ 


supply on hand to meet the 


further increase there is 


in fabric for tires is likely to be limited average 
in the near future to cord fabric. In Monthly requirements Che inven- 
this field, however, the tire fabric tory at the end of each month is di- 
industry is still sufferine trom the vided by the shipments for that 
overproduction of tires and the con- Month, and this gives us the number 


sequent demand for fabric of last of months’ supply on hand, assuming 
spring. Over a period of two years the shipments per month will remain 
however, cord tires have shown an te same But because this value is 
increased consumption somewhat in d'tte changeable, three — months’ 
proportion to the increase in car reg values are averaged to obtain a value 
istration and to the consumption of that is a trend and a reliable indi- 
vasoline During the same period cator "his is what has been desig- 
shipments of fabric tires have held nated as the progressive average 
practically on a level, but contrary upply 
to the large inventory which exists Cumulative Totals 
in cord tires, fabric tire inventories The following table shows cumu- 
have been reduced to a point which lative totals of production and _ total 
promises a steady production in this shipments for cord tires and fabric 
held for spring business tires tor the first eleven months of 
The amount of fabric to be con- 1923, as compared with the same 
sumed in both cord and fabric tires period of 1922 
is Open to question owing to the ex January Through November, 1923 
periments which are being carried o1 Casing Ca ‘ 
in making tires with less cotton that en 
was used formerly al =i 1,428, 008 





Explanation of Charts 








i 646, 97 
incad..1 = ; : 
1 wiuced het January Through November. 1922 
Vitl shi I Statistica p 
1 ’ : ir 7 1 tal shipments 
oth cord tires and tabric tires. The 
shadin eltect etwer th pre ( ; 
1 1 174,821 
tio. ind sl! men € raw 1g 1 
4 
‘ ‘ elat 
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A Quarter Century of Mercerizing - 


Review of Early Patents and of the Experimental and Development Work of Pioneer Mercerizers in This Coi.n- : 
try—Its Expansion Into One of the Most Important Branches of the Cotton Industry—Remi- ie 
niscences of Men Who Helped to Found the Industry 25 Years Ago 


HI mercerizing industry, 


like the cotton manufac 
turing industry of which 
it iS an essential part, was 
founded in England, but its early 
development on a commercial basis 


in both Europe and this country was 
John Mercer, 
Har 
Blackburn, England, and 
the 
who is commonly known as the father 


practically coincident. 


born in the parish of Great 


wood, near 
whom named and 


tor process 1S 


of mercerization, really had no con 


ception of the lustering property of 
the process that has been chiefly 
respon ble for the large scale mod 





John Mercer (From “Mercerization” ) 


ern development of this important 
branch of the cotton industry; Mer 
cel m eriz¢ without tension tor 
crim or creping and tor in 
recast rillaney of dyed effects and 
increased strength of fabric. It 
a fact, however, that cloth merceriza 
t practice Mercet the 
re cistern dyeing machines, then 
in u ( not fail to produce a 
certa mount of luster, as a result 
ot he ven a m between thi 
rollers, and this ict makes it al 
m comprehensible tha Mercer 
d | Cl CT th S ] Opel ot the 
proc P ble exy uid 
he probab vy { i only 
ni ( h ) ( 1s lack 
} 1 sti vere cm] Vv ( 
th ( ) CV note ) 11¢ | 
elt VOoTe credited to the com 
ined effect of lustering and dveing 
rather ] l mercerizing as it Was 
knov Mercer The fact remains 
tha l Mercer died 1866 wit! 
out any conception of the enormous 
possibilities of his process for pro 
ducing a silk-like gloss or luster 


Second Important Step 
Not until am: A; 


a Manchester, England, 


1890 when Lowe, 


chemist, 
took out a second patent for causticiz 
ing cotton yarns and fabrics was the 
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Compiled by Charles H. Clark 


lustering effect of mercerizing under would evade the patented process of 


tension realized, and the real founda- two Frenchmen, Garnier and De- 
tion laid for the modern merceriz- pouilly. Because Thomas and Pre- 
ing industry. Although Lowe's vost used fabrics made of naturally 


patent was to be declared basic by lustrous 
Knglish courts in 1897, the German 
courts in and the 


1906, there is 


Egyptian cotton, and ex- 
perimented with tension as well as 
without, they obtained a_ superior 
mercerized luster that could just as 


American 
little more 


Igol, 
courts in 


As it seems to be established beyond a question of reasonable 
doubt that experimental work of most of this country’s pioneer 
mercerizers was completed by 1898, and that several of the yarn 
and cloth mercerizers were making regular deliveries in that 
year for the first time, the year 1898 then marks the establish- 
ment of the industry on a commercial basis. It is, therefore, 
fitting that the twenty-fifth anniversary of so important a branch 
of the cotton manufacturing industry should be celebrated. 
With the co-operation of living pioneer mercerizers, and the 
successors of those deceased, the salient features of those pioneer 
days in both this country and Europe are herewith presented. 

While we have had the hearty co-operation of all those 
pioneer mercerizers who could be located during the brief period 
in which this series of articles was being prepared, it is unfortu- 
nate that were away at the time and reference to their 
experiences therefore, necessarily brief and incomplete. 
Because such historical dates and data as are essential for a 
sketch of this character are seldom to be found in the office 
records and files of manufacturers, and because memories are 
not infallible, it will net be surprising if some of the dates and 
facts are found to be incomplete or not entirely correct, and 
we shall consider it a favor if more correct facts and dates can 
be supplied by those having definite knowledge of them. These 
addenda may be published at a later time when an attempt may 
be made to bring the history of mercerizing in this country up to 
date. In the present instance the limited space available makes 
it impossible to carry the story of mercerization beyond what 
may be termed “the litigational period,” ending in 1906. 

For co-operation in providing valuable material we are 
indebted to the pioneer mercerizers and firms whose accom- 
plishments are recorded; also to Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills, who kindly loaned a complete set of the 
testimony in the famous lawsuit of the American Mercerizing 
Co. Vs. Hampton Co. et al: also to the authors of “Mercerisa- 
tion” a practical and historial review of the art, published 
in 1903. 


some 


Is, 


Mer- 


cer and Lowe if the latter had proc 


had well have been 


f the possibilities 


than did 


that this 


conception 


evidence inventor any discovered by 


rreatel ( 
his patent tor lustering essed fabrics of a similar character. 


Mercer regarding his patent of 1850, Although the Thomas and Prevost 
this being due to the fact that Lowe patents were later declared invalid 
evidently applied his process to yarns by the German and English courts, 
ind fabrics made from short staple and eventually after long litigation 
cotton, thus producing insufficient by the United States courts, this 
ister to be of real commercial value. firm of dyers progressed quite 
\nd it was not until 1895, when rapidly with the development of their 
Richard Thomas and Emanuel Pre- process to the point where it was an 
vost, an enterprising firm of dyers acknowledged commercial — success, 


n Cre feld, 
established the 


Germany, definitely and by 1897 they were mercerizing 
both yarns and cloths in considerable 
quantities, and in that year took out 
patents in England on yarn and cloth 


mercerizing machines. 


value of mercerizing 
under tension for the production of 
luster, that Lowe and other chemists 
and men identified with the industry 
be the potentialities of 
the Lowe patent of 1890. 


gan to realize 


While reports regarding their proc- 
ess and the effects produced by it 
began to leak out in 1895 sufficiently 
to cause finishers in England, France 
and this country to seek further in- 
formation and attempt to duplicate 


and Prevost blun 
dered upon this property of the proc- 
while attempting 
crimping or 


Even Thomas 


ess to develop a 


creping process that 








ne 

the process, it was not unt r yas 
that any important headway aig 
made by competing inventors ani fin ee 
ishers. The year 1896 evi “al 
marks the establishment of th. t i 

cerizing industry for luster a : 
commercial basis in German) d - 
possibly in England, but it a 
least a year or two later befor - 
cerizing for luster was sufficient xe 
advanced in this country to 2 *" 
ferred to as an industry or as m me 
mercial success. a 
Te 
Re 





Monument 


to John Mercer at (reat 6 
Harwood, Eng. (From = ~* Mervceriza- 9 
tion.”) 
00 
Credit Where Credit is Due 
Before considering in mor 
the development of the mer ng 
industry in this country it n g 
be amiss to attempt to eval o 
importance to the world indu 
the discoveries of John Mer 
A. Lowe and Richard Thom gard 
Emanuel Prevost. les S 
brought out in the famous su 
American Mercerizing Co. vs 
ton Co., F. Coit Johnson, 
designed to sustain the Thom 
Prevost patents for which th 
tiff company was sole license: X 
country, seemed to demonstra: 
clusively that lustering of 
yarns and fabrics would be 
avoidable consequence of pri ng 
of the right kinds of yarn a 
fabrics in certain dyeing m 
utilized commonly during M: 


lifetime, and actually used 


purpose in this country as 
1898 and 1899. The fact rei 
however, that Mercer was ig! 


of this possibility of his proces 
that he expected and deserves 
only for the comparatively limit TS 
accomplishments of mercerizat , 
practised during his lifetime. 
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le the commercial advantages 
of the mercerization process 
hn Mercer are much more 
jimite | than those involved in mer- 
ceriz..ion for luster, as given to the 
vor! by Thomas and Prevost, there 
is no certainty that this will always be 
for instance; there is ex- 
reason for believing that the 
ity of the mercerizing proc- 
ess for imereasing the strength of 
varns and fabrics has never been 
ly realized, and that this either 
itself or in conjunction with the 
iyster:ng effect may be more ade- 
it capitalized in the future. 
However that may be, the monument 
to Mercer by the identification 
his name with the word univer- 
y used to designate the process is 
| warranted by his accomplish- 
ments, and forms a more adequate 
sting memorial than the monu- 
hat stands to his memory in 
ilarwood, England. 
Relative Merits of Patents 
ms apparent from the testi- 
brought out in the American 
izing Co. case, and in the de- 
1906 declaring the Thomas 
patents invalid this 
that if the Mercer patent 
sso had been in that 
m would have been equally as 
the patent 
dating the Thomas and Pre- 


he Se 5 


rect 


revost 


in 


force at 


as Lowe 


was 


TEXTILE 


vost patents. It is true that Lowe 
specified tension on yarn and fabrics 
an essential feature of his in- 
vention, whereas in Mercer's case it 
was merely an unavoidable result of 
the use of existent dyeing machinery 
while working the patent. Mercer 
probably would have discovered the 
lustering feature of the mercerizing 
process if he had utilized fabrics 
made of long stapled and lustrous 
Sea Island or Egyptian cotton. It 


as 


was failure to do the same thing that 
caused ‘Lowe to miss making his 
patent a commercial success. Ap- 


parently Lowe’s chief claim to his- 
torical distinction in connection with 
the development of mercerization is 
the fact that his patent was de- 
clared basic by the English, German 
and United States courts, and that 
Thomas and Prevost thus missed the 
capitalization of their patents for a 
large fortune. A report of M. Prud’ 
homme at the Paris Exposition of 
1900 gives adequate credit to Thomas 
and Prevost, but seems unduly gener 
ous in its estimate of Lowe's 
tribution to the industry; 
follows: “In all equity Lowe must 
be considered the author of the idea 
which consisted in preventing the 
contraction of the cotton, and on the 
other hand the merit of giving cot 
ton the luster of silk with commercial 
advantage 
Messrs. 


con 


it iS as 


belongs incontestably to 


Thomas and Prevost.” 


The Experimental Period 


Reminiscence and Fact Regarding the Pioneer Work in This 
Country and Europe 





7 istory of mercerizing in this 
try, from its experimental 
1923 inclusive, may be divided 
g into three periods: Experi- 
1896-99; Litigational, 1&99- 

( irmal, 1906-23. 


ginning of the experimental 

this country is laid in 1896, 

this is coincident with the 
ginning of experimental work in 
and Europe, following pub- 

1f the Thomas and Prevost 

nd dissemination of reports 
garding their work and actual sam- 
e latter. As an actual fact, 
information about this dis- 

hat was reliable, or 

re than rumor, 


based 
to be 
the trade and technical press 
the latter part of 1897, while 
Wortp and other trade 
this country published lit- 
portance before the early 
S98. In the meantime Lowe 
sted successfully the Thomas 
‘st patent application in 
nd his rights in that coun- 
en purchased by the Ger- 
s eliminating him from fu- 
rizing history as an active 


was 


fact, there is no evidence 
er mercerized for luster on 
‘ial scale. 
through chemists and textile 
finishers of Germany, Eng- 
France who were experi- 


iore or less successfully 


Thomas and 
patents, that 
chemists, dyers and manufacturers in 


along the lines of the 


Prevost and Lowe 


this country were encouraged to com 
mence experimental work along simi- 
lar lines in late 1895 and early 1896 
The 


such 


exact dates of the starting of 


work are of insufficient import 
ance to warrant the painstaking and 
difficult 
required to them beyon 
question of doubt, and remembranc« 
of them by surviving pioneers and 
their 


research work that would bh 


establish 


descendants or successors 1s 


| 


| Cloth or Yarn Mercerizing Machine Patented by Thomas and Prevost in 1897 
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even more vague and uncertain than 
that of when deliveries of 
mercerized yarns and cloths on a com- 
mercial scale That 
of these may have 
visited England and Germany as early 


dates 
were started 
some pioneers 


as 1895 and 1896 in endeavoring to 
secure definite information regarding 
the chemistry and mechanics of mer 
cerization is seemingly well authent 
cated, but that other pioneers did not 
make such trips until 1897 or 1898 
is also capable of proof, as is the 
fact that basic experimental mercer 
izing work was still in progress in 
this country and Europe up to 1900. 


Early Yarn Mercerizing 
It was not until German and Eng 
lish mercerizers in 1897 commenced 
to seek for 
their products that a vigorous impetus 
was imparted to 


a market in this country 
development work 
who offered sub 
those who could 
duplicate the luster of these goods 


here by 


stantial 


1mporters 
orders to 


principally yarns. As was the casi 
abroad the first demand for these 
came from the silk trade for warps, 


from thread converters and from up 


holstery and drapery manufacturers 


Knitters were slow to adopt their use 
both here 


and abroad, because of the 


lack of elasticity inherent to mercer 


ized yarns and also of satisfactory 
tension devices, and it was many 
vears before knitters overcame their 


early prejudice and found methods ot 


} 1 


utilizing mercerized yarns in a 


iry< 
way 
Strange as it may seem to present 
dav manutacturers one of the earhest 
uses for which mercerized yarns 
were highly recommended was_ fot 
spindle bands. It represented an el 
fort to pioneer mercerizers to find 
an outlet for thei ‘seconds ”’ 
yarns that were unsatisfactory it 
point of luster, but that had all of 


the enhanced strength of yarns satis 


\s might be 


factorily process dl. 


eX 
pected, mercerized spinning bands 
seldom were re orde red as their lack 
of elasticity rendered them’ even 
shorter-lived than the ordinary bands 


] + ‘ ~ 
made Of Waste varns. 


Karly Cloth Mercerization 
Although cloth mercerization was 
loeel 
littie 


slower in gaining headway 
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this country than abroad this was due 
quite much to the character of 
materials treated and to the rela- 
tively high cost of the machinery as 
to the ignorance of methods employed. 
lhe first yarn mercerizing was con 
fined to skeins and it was a com- 
paratively simple matter to rig up a 
small crude machine, and what was 
equally important to obtain the right 
kind of yarn for processing. Cloths 
woven of Egyptian, Sea Island and 
other long-staple cottons were com- 
paratively 


as 


common abroad, but few 


constructed 
factory mercerizing. 


were properly for satis 
l‘urthermore, it 
was not at all generally understood 
that long-staple cottons of natural 


luster were necessary to produce 


satisfactory mercerized results, and it 
was not that inventive 
effort should have been concentrated 
upon the production 


luster upon goods woven wholly o1 


surprising 
sale able 


Ot a 


In part of the shorter and cheaper 


cottons. When it was determined 
that it was the specular, or light-r 
Hecting power of the glass-rod-lik 
mercerized fibres that was responsible 
for their luster, and that sateet 
weave approached most closely to th 
desired mirror-like fabrie surface. it 
was but a Step t the development « 
the Schreiner calender and its en 
hancement of luster on sateen face 
1 rics 

hor SUCCE 1 uus¢ eal 
Schreiner rolls required fabrics « 

mnsidet ible bo ly SO Satee V¢ < 

I face of fine-count, long staple 
varns and back of coarse. short 
staple yarns were a natural sequence 
Such tabrics being closer imitations o 
satin linings than any other = silk 
fabrics that were popular in the late 
gos, 1t was also natural that cloth 


mercerizing should have been concen 


trated upon such goods This com 
bination of cloth mercerizing equip 
ment with Schreiner calender was 


sufficiently expensive to deter any but 


the largest finishers from 


that was cor sidered 
by many of que stionable pern 


embarking 


In an enterprise 


b lanency, 
and that was not without danger oi 
involving the mercerizer in expensive 
litigation This leads up to, and 
tends to explain why, the earliest 
large demand in this country for mer 
cerized fabrics was for lining mate 
rials, and also iy those finishers 
who operated witho Schreinet 
calenders were unable to m« cheap 
foreign and domestic competition, and 
were obliged to confine their efforts 
to lighter and finer linings, dress 
goods and shirtings. This, however 
reters to a stage of development 
much beyond the experimental period 


in the history of mercerization in this 


country; in fact, Schreinering and 
mercerizing are two distinct processes 
and it was not until many years later 
that Schreiner calendering was com 


monly employed in this country 


Why Skein Antedated Warp 
That 


this 


initial 
country 


mercerizing in 
the experimental 
and inventive effort attending its de- 
velopment should have been confined 
very closely to the skein form, despite 


yarn 
and 
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t \merican practic 1 upon the reliability of the vivid 
nd dyeing involve recollections of the same men of the 
e cconomical use of the cor letails of processes and machines 
cha warp process vhich they experimented in 
tw essent icts (ne st early days of the industry. 
e t successful Germa Experiments in LU. 5S. 
o| rceerizing achit Strong. circumstantial evidence 
I nd were it German and = English — prog 
‘ ipt ) oul ess In mercerizing had attracted littl 
Crizel nother that ttentics n this country prior to 
" SQ7 ind in the tact that, until 
firs he spring of that year ther 
| 
| 
L nique Continuous Hank-Mercerizing Machine of Copley, Marshall & Co., Ltd.. 
England, About 1900. 
skein umachines were best was no substantial progress in Europs 
‘ Incidentally it may | to attract attention. Thomas and Pre 
that early mercerizers” wl st and one or two other German 
d warp machines produced fat firms had been continuing experi 
econds than firsts, with the work and mercerizing for the 
hat the net cost per pound was — trade in a limited way in 1&96 and 
inh\ less than that ot ske ne was true of a few Enelish 
‘ While the avera ist uit the industry was tar trom 
was inferior en established on a commercial 
is Phat did not occur in Grermany 
Difficulty of Obtaining Data I England until the spring of 1897, 
: ; can hardly be said to have been 
wh some of the pronect established upon a tairly broad and 
I thei eseenadal 1 ermanent commercial basis in this 
‘ who la een c country until early 1&98 and that wa 
th subject) believe t ust 25 vears ago last veat here 1s 
ental mereet ne was st A iuthenticated evidence that | kk 
ISQ6O, al SOM : \lontgomery & Co., Windsor Locks 
tablished in the latter year (on Phe Pennvypack Yarn Finis] 
mit im every mstanes ng | and Wilham HH. Lorimer’s 
ely nemor . ( Philadelphia, and the Abe 
t 1 h 1 1 \li Co.. Chester. P Were 
d recot vaupn efi ' ey skein varns limites 
them. One e sul s ictory manner early mi ti 
m ‘ iSyg 1 hat Jos. B 
M1 ‘ & So Co., were exp menting 
{ ( CNM ercel ng It was ) 
LAQgd er John Bancroft the latter 
(rel that from Europe in the fal 
! S ite ecW process iSg7 that they commenced 
net Nl 1h final mal ‘ deliveries of mercerized 
efinitely establishe mn contract. The |. R. Mont 
SQ he sor eomerv | still retain their 1897 
‘ erce \ rds showing deliveries starting in 
cco! ( the ge ne, 1897, to several firms who later 
eTerre his trip me competitors in the merceriz 
1 beer 1icie th ] : > ISINeSS 
he As 1) f 
‘nitial venture in mercerizing \ Cause for Seerecy 
s three years earlier than the Most of these pioneer mercerizers 
is definitely fixed by the lesigned their machines and_ built 
‘ of the European trip. There them in their own shops and this was 
is nothing strange about such pranks true of some of the firms starting in 
of memory, nor do they reflect in any the business later: in fact, a few 
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have continued the practice. 
] 


a 


By so 
oing they hoped to keep secret cer- 
tain features of the machines and 

that they considered im- 
and of them went to 
the further extreme of taking out no 
| either this 1 


pate nts 


processes 
portant, some 


in country or in 
foreign countries. As partial explana- 
tion of this secrecy of pioneer mer 
and builders of mercerizing 


machinery in this country, it should 


cerizers, 


be recalled that, from 1896, when 
lhomas & Prevost applied in Eng- 
land for their second patents there 
was almost constant litigation § in 


england and German courts to estab- 
1 priority of invention, together 
with injunctions and threats of in- 
JUNCTIONS who 
until 1898, 
and 1&899 to 1906 there was the same 


lis 
against mercerizers 
were claimed to infringe, 
deterrent to the ultimate exploitation 
and 


f mercerizing machinery proc- 
esses in this country as a result of 
the suits and injunctions of the 
\merican Mercerizing Co., in their 


effort to establish the Thomas & Pre- 


vost patents as basic. Therefore, 
what we have termed the experi- 
mental and litigational periods in this 


country and 


this litigation was responsible for re- 


were really coincident, 


stricting the broad early development 


of the 


industry. 


Patents 

lhe incompleteness of patent office 
classifications would render it a task 
of magnitude to prepare 
chronology of all mercerizing process 
and machinery patents, and in view of 


the 


Early American 


great a 


this article, 
In 
pub- 


eoneral character of 
the task has not been undertaken 
the work 
lished by 


and Calico Printer.” 


on “ Mercerization ” 


the editors of * The Dyer 


london, in 1903 


chronol eical list of English patents 
connected with mercerization was pre 
pared, and in this list appear only two 


be 
American origin 


that can definitely identi 


The first 


patents 
fied as of 


Was taken oul Lsos Thomas 


in 


1 
\ 





Piece Mercerizing Range Made 


\IcConnell, W. T. and |. Hope, 
all whom were identified with the 
\] Mig. Co., Pa. 


lhomas McConnell was the company’s 


Caley, 
ot 
vertoyle Chester. 
boss dver at that time, ] 


boss machinist and W. T, 


R. Hope Was 
Galey was 
the president and manager. It in 
hank skein mercerizing 
machine, having transverse 
hanging frames carried by the main 
frame and combined 
driven ler and 


volved a or 


ove.r- 


with a power- 


rol loose rollers with 


? 


“, 


February 1924 
adjustable bearings, the whole 
frame resting on the lye vat 
being possible to give any 
degree of tension to the yar 
other patent was granted to 
Johnson, assignee of Thomas 

nell in and covered t! 
mercerizing machine with w] 
Hampton C 
started 


1QO0O 


o., Hampton, 


and that 
basis of the suit brought 
company the 
cerizing Company 


business, 


aPall 
by America 
Views ai 
cription of this machine are 
connection with the review 


American Mercerizing Compai 


Chronology of Early Pate). 

What appears to be 
chronology ot mercerizing nts 
taken out in this country 
January ,10, 1899, was publish: 
lebruary issue of TEXTILE \\ 
that vear. It includes 
all but of which 
The dates of issue 
tions follow: 

July 
rance. 


a 


Nine ts 
two were 
and brief 
20, 18Q7 ; Joseph ss 
Creped effects prod 

fabrics or 


Cont 


varns of vegetabl: 
by printing a resist on portions 
yarn fabric after treatment 


alkaline solution and prior to 1 


or 


ization and contraction 
28, 1897; ( 
Fabrics 


December ar] x 


padded 
mixture of lyes and colloidal agents 


Germany. 


are 
rolls, 


passed 


then 


between heavy 
rolled up 
washed and neutralized 

March 18g8: 
and 


ane 


Richard is 
Prevost, Cre fe 

lwo patents, 600,826 and 60 
which 


RS. 
Emanuel 
many. 
8 described else whe 
and which were purchased late: 
American Mercerizing Compa 
September 13, 1898; Alfred Wyse 
Switzerland. hank mercer 
chine that had adjustable re 
volving on its axis in a vessel pr 
with a sprinkling device. 
November 29, 1898; Ema 


2]. are 


3: 
\ 


an 





1900 


by Mather & Platt, About 


vost, Crefeld, Germany. 


This 
a process supplementary to that oft 

Thomas and Prevost nts, 
and involved the application « ; 
sure t 


time 


first two 


» yarns and fabrics du 
putting them 
mercerizing liquid and the wv ng 


between 


and 


permanent 


Was supposed to give 
and increased glos 
December 27, 1898; James k 


Philadelphia. A hank 


machine provided with a mai 


mer 
Top 








ruary 2, 1924 









gy one or more overhanging sup- 
extending along the sides, and 
attached thereto a power- 
roller and one or more loose 
When the frames containing 


o sets of rolls had been filled 
keins, and the loose lower rolls 
een adjusted to secure the 
tension, the carrying frame 
wered into the vat and the 
rotated until sufficiently im- 
ted 

mber 27, 1898; Henri David, 


A suction or vacuum method 
pregnating cloth with the mer- 
¢ liquor while the former is 
Te ntered. 

iry 10, 1899; H. W. Butter- 
Philadelphia, cloth mercerizing 
Endless chains, provided 

ns or clamps, hold the lateral 
the fabric while the latter is 
over and under suitably ar 
guide rolls, successively 
baths of alkali, acid and 
tretching both warp and weft 
ing prevented by the endless 


Contributions of Machine Builders 


achine builders who brought 





— + 


: 






‘op | (Left to Right)— Henry C. 


Forrest 

























out the first mercerizing machines in 


this country where H. W. Butter 
worth & Sons Co., and the Lorimer 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, the Tex 
tile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi 


dence, R. L., through their predeces 
sors, the Granger Foundry & Machine 
Co., and the Rusden -Machine Co 
The important part that 


played by machinery builders in 


has. been 
development of the mercerizing in 
dustry will be explained in more de 
tail in another chapter, but it may not 
be amiss at this point to state that 
while most of the pioneer yarn mer 
cerizers preferred for reasons pr¢ 
viously noted to confine their initial 
experiments and efforts to skein mer 
the machinery 
builders early visualized the fact 


cerizing machines, 
that 
large production could be secured by 
processing the yarn in warp form 
and in a range, or continuous set of 
machines. The first yarn mercerizing 


~ 


machine built by H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons, Co., in 1897 was of this type 
\lthough the first piece mercerizing 
were of a crude 


machines type as 


PIONEERS OF THE U. S. 


MERCERIZING 
(Deceased); John H. Lorimer (Deceased); H. 
W. T. Galey (Deceased); W. D. Hartshorne; John Bancroft. 
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compared with the modern ranges of closer co-operation between manu- 
large producing capacity, nevertheless facturers and machinery _ builders, 
they were of the range type, and there is little question but that 


capable of more economical operation progress in economical warp and piece 


than the average foreign piece mer- mercerizing would have been mors 
cerizing machines of that date. Had rapid, and that its establishment on a 
the industry in its early days been stabilized or normal basis might have 
treer of litigation and had there been been advanced at least five years 


The Pioneer Mercerizers of 1898 


Reminiscences of Firms Which Were Then Processing Yarns 
and Cloths on a Commercial Basis 





os the mercerizing industry quat tariff and tailure ot customs 
in this country may be said to appraisers to classify mercerized 
have been firmly established on a varns and goods as having been a 
commercial basis in 1918, both as to inced beyond the grey state, added 
volume and quality of yarn and cloth to the difhculties encountered — by 
mercerizing, quite a number of firms domestic mercerizers. Neverthelss 


still 


were ope rating in an é xperl sor Importers gave dome stic met 
mental way, while piece mercerizing cerizers the preference, in ordet 
and yarn mercerizing in warp form secure more certain deliveries, an 


were still in their infancy. Mercer- there was steadily  simereasing de 


ized yarns and cloths were now being mat from weavers for yarns at 
imported in considerable quantities, om converters and other buyers 
from England and Germany, and for mercerized piece goods. G. § 


New 


W ho 


York, was one oft 


encouraged do 


their prices were so low as to make Lings & Co., 
1: Gifficult for domestic mercerizers the imyq 


to compete at a profit \n inade- mestic 


orters 


varn mercerizers to increased 
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W. Butterworth. Bottom Row (Left to Right) & RR: Montgomery; 
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efforts, and Fred Butterfield & Co., 
Lesher, Whitman & Co., and Burton 
Bros. & Co.. New York, and William 
Philadelphia, 


Simpson, Sons & Co., 


were among large early purchasers 
of mercerized cloths. The principal 
demand for yarns came from the 





silk, upholstery, and thread _ trades, 
and that for piece goods, from the 
lining trade. 

There were at least two cloth mer- 
cerizers who were operating on a 
commercial scale in 1898, these being 
John Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilming 
ton, Del., and Frank A. Sayles, pro 
prietor ol the Sayles 
Saylesville, R. I. 
covering the list of yarn mercer 
izers operating at that time upon a 
commercial scale 1s somewhat mort 
indefinite, but that it covers the fol 
lowing firms is well-established; 
\berfovle Mfg Co., 
Arlington Mills, 


Gerald ( ooper _p.. 


Bleacheries, 


Reliable records 


Chester, Pa 

Lawrence, Mass 

Providence, Rk. 
l.; Greenwood & Bault (Globe Dy: 
Works) Philadelphia; Kerr Thread 
Co., Fall River, Mass.; Wm. H. Lor 
imer’s Sons Co., Philadelphia; Pet 

nypack Yarn Finishing Co., Holmes 
burg, Pa.;: 1. & P. Cedats. Lid.. Paw 
tucket, R. 1.; Clark Thread Co. and 
Clark Mile-End Spool Cotton Co. 
Newark, N. ] Indian Orchard ( 


Indian Orchard, Mass \lth« 


mercerizing has not in all cases re 
mained a major part of the business 
oft these firms it 1s an interesting fact 
that every one of these pioneer met 
cerizing firms is still in existe 

either under original title or 

the form of direct successor. The 
two Clark thread companies wet 
absorbed in 1899 by J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd.; the Kerr Thread Co. in the 
same year by the American Thread 
Co.; the Arlington Mills cotton de 
partment, which was mercerizing it 


1898, was re-incorporated as the 


Acadia Mills a few years the 


ago; 
Gloucester 


Forrest Mercerizing Co., 
City, N. ]. is the direct descendent 


of the Pennypack Yarn Finishing 
Co which was established by the 
] Henry T. Forrest and his sor 
Edwin Eyre Forrest, also deceased. 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company 


The first 
mercerizing 
1 
i 


first British patent for a mercerizin 


American patent for a 


machine, and also the 


\merican, 
were taken out in December, 1808, 
by William T. Galey, then president 
and manager of the Aberfovle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa., Thomas MeCon 


machine invented bv an 


nell, then boss dyer for the company 
and James R. Hope, its master mech- 
anic. It represented an improvement 


on the rather crude hank mercerizing 
machine previously used by the com- 
pany, and the U. S. patent office 
issued the patent in December 27 of 
that year. The Aberfoyle Mf 
at that time had a capital of 
000 and operated 530 looms on fine 


g, Co. 
$300,- 
cotton goods, also doing its own dye 
ing. It had the same officers as the 
Galey & Lord Mfg. Co., which was 
later absorbed, and Charles FE. Lord 
was treasurer of both companies and 
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is now president of the consolidated 
company. Both William T. Galey, 
Sr., and James R. Hope are deceased 
and Thomas McConnell left the com- 
pany late in 1899 to organize the 
Hampton Co. in conjunction with F. 
Coit Johnson of J. H. Lane & Co., 
New York City. 

Che exact date at which the Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co. started its merceriz- 
ing experiments has not been located, 
but it was certainly as early as 1896, 
since a man now living tells of visit- 
ing the plant and seeing Mr. McCon- 
nell performing the skein merceriz- 
ing operation in an ordinary pail, 
the hank of yarn being carried on a 
frame that had an iron wringer at 
the top and a loose roll at the bot- 


pany is now operating four modern 
warp mercerizing machines and one 
skein mercerizing machine which, on 
a day-shift, will give a weekly pro- 
duction of approximately 450,000 
pounds, thus making it the largest 
yarn mercerizer in this country, and 
probably in the world. 


The Arlington Mills ( Acadia Mills) 

The inauguration of experiments 
in mercerizing at the Arlington 
Mills early in 1897 was the natural 
result of the intimate contact of its 
selling agents, the William Whit- 
man Co., with foreign yarn and cloth 
markets, and of this mill’s prom- 
inence as a manufacturer of high 
grade cotton yarns. At that time, 
and until some vears later, the Ar- 





Plant No. 2 of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 


tom, the tension being regulated by a 
et screw at the top of the wringet 
While the skein was revolved it was 
ver successive baths of caustic, 
water, acid and water, all in the 
same pail With the 
if Mr. Hope, the 


inder the supervision ot Mr Galey, 


co operation 
machinist, and 
mercerizine was then started on a 
commercial scale with skein machines 


ult at the plant that were some 


i 
al 


} 


vh crude prototypes of the ma 
chine patented in 1898. Most of the 
irn first mercerized was used in the 


ls, but that some 


mpanv’s own mil 

it was sold 1S re called by 
he man who remembers Mr. McCon 
nell’s early mercerizing experiments, 
and he states that some of the fine 
counts brought as high as $2.00 to 
$2.50 per pound. 

The company became one of the 
American Merceri: 


ing Company in 1899, and William 


licensees of thi 


ry Galey was one of the directors of 
the latter company. Warp merceriz 
ing was early undertaken and the 
growth of the company’s business 
from the start was rapid. Since 
Charles L. Gilliland became treasurer 
its mercerizing business has had an 


even greater growth, and the com- 


lington Mills operated both cotton 
and worsted departments, the cotton 
department and mercerizing — plant 
being later incorporated separately 
as the Acadia Mills. In 1897 Wil- 
liam Whitman was treasurer of the 
\rlington Mills, Franklin W. Hobbs, 
Robert 
William D. 


superintendent of the 


assistant treasurer, the late 
Redford, agent, and 
Hartshorne, 
worsted department. The latter's 
training as a chemest had much to 
do with the success of the early ex- 
periments in mercerizing in co-oper- 
ation with John R. Ecob, who then 
had charge of the company’s dyeing 
and is now one of the proprietors of 
the Westmoreland Dye Works, Phil 
adelphia. The facts that we are abl 
o give regarding early mercerizing 
at the Arlington Mills have been col- 


gentlemen and |] 


lected by these 
-arle Parker treasurer of the 
\cadia Mills, and John T. Mercer, 
present agent of the Arlington Mills. 

Various experiments in skein mer 
cerizing were tried out earlier in 
1897, but it was not until September 
of that year that they started to build 
their first skein mercerizing machine, 


and it was not until December of 


that vear that they made their first 


February 2, 19. 


sample deliveries of mere 
skeins and warps, the latter 
been processed in a two-box 
dyeing machine that had be: 
equipped for this purpose. 
only important additions to th 
vere some tension bars, for t! 
pose of keeping the warps 
as possible when going throu 
caustic bath, and some cleat 
were fitted over the ends of t 
mersion rolls to keep the lat 
place. After the warps had 
through the caustic and acid 
of this machine they were tak 
tour-box warp-dyeing machi 
treated again with acid and th 
not and cold water until fre 
caustic soda. Prior to this, an 
delivery of sample yarns to 
firms, warps had been mercer 
the use of the Arlington \ 
decorations in dress goods, an 
iargely because of the sati 
character of these yarns tl 
were encouraged to seek 
work. The first deliveries 
cember were of 40s-2) a 
Sea Island yarn, all but on 
lots being skein mercerized, 
the following firms: Folwell 
Co. and Wm. H. Horstma: 
adelphia, Pa., Howard M 
Charlestown, Mass.; Char 
Brown, Troy, N. Y.; and tl 
Lowell, Mass 


production covered a wide 


Bunting Co., 


counts from 16s to 8os but 
fined almost wholly to yar 
from Sea Island cottons. 
skein and warp machines 
small capacity, but a skei1 
having a capacity of 600 p 
day was soon installed and 
warp mercerizing machine fi 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sor 
Philadelphia, having a cay 
about 2,500 pounds per day 
By April 1898 mont! 
duction was ranging from 


hours. 


15,000 pounds and productior 
for the twelve months end 
vember 30, 1898, show that « 
000 pounds had been deliver: 
trouble was experienced 

ing a satisfactory merceriz 
but some of the peculiar 
problems encountered are 
by William D. Hartshorne 


article. 
The Gerald Cooper Co 


The Gerald 


dence, R | . 


Cooper Co 
started experime 
mercerizing in 1898 under th 
tion of Gerald Cooper, S1 
laboratory work had dem 
that the process was feas 
business was started with 
skein mercerizing machine 
capacity of about 200 pound: 


The first work was for som 
cal bleachers and dvers. 
soon increased and additi 
proved machines were inst 
of which from then until the 
day have been built in thé 
plant. G. A. Cooper states t! 
have had no difficulties t 
with since the initial expe! 
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was completed, and that except 

for problems of doing the work in 

ver way, reducing the cost of 

ion and perfecting some of the 

inical details of the machine, 

ive been very few changes 
process. 


R. Greenwood & Bault 


ding to H. T. Greenwood, 
the Globe Dye Works Co., 
sor to R. Greenwood & Bault, 
tter firm started skein yarn 
rizing in 1898, the plant being 
{ on its present site at Kinsey 
| Worth Sts., Frankford, Philadel- 
The members of the firm at 
me were John T., Daniel R. 
lorace T. Greenwood. Their 
yn had been drawn to the pos- 
es of mercerizing in 1897 when 
hey received from one of their cus- 
mers a 10-pound lot of mercerized 
be dyed. This was the prod- 

a German firm, and it 
that the luster would dis- 
when the yarn was dyed. This 


was 


not to be the case, and as a 

esull this firm began investigations 
<periments that resulted in the 
pment of a machine that mer- 

one skein at a time. The 
‘harged for mercerizing was 

25 pound, whereas it cost about 
pound for processing. For the 
se of increasing production and 
ising machines of in- 

d capacity were produced, first 

10 pounds, then of 25 pounds 

finally of 50 pounds. The only 
difficulty recalled by Mr. 
Greenwood- that was encountered in 
irly mercerizing was that 
ichines were not strong enough 

vere comparatively short-lived. 


costs, 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
he first mercerizing experiments 
vy the Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons 
‘hiladelphia, were conducted in 
Walter A. Lorimer, the first 
results being obtained Sep- 
1897, on skein yarns, and by 
ginning of 1898 they were mak- 
¢ regular deliveries both of pur- 
yarn and yarn furnished by 
mers. These facts were fur- 
shed by Joseph H. Lorimer, gen- 
| manager of the present company, 
states that a visit to Europe 

iall of 1897, for the purpose 
stigating available merceriz- 

ng machinery and visiting plants that 
t seen, decided him and his as- 
including the late John H. 

r, then president of the Lori- 
lachinery Co., that an adapta- 


4 


bea 


his patent dyeing machine 
e the proper machine for 
ng. His letter of advice 
one containing similar in- 


n from the home office and 
that they had a machine in 
as described. It is an in- 
coincidence, that John Ban- 
icn superintendent of Joseph 
t & Sons Wilmington, 
ho was in Europe at the same 
| for a similar purpose, and 
several foreign plants with 
rimer, also had his letter of 
endations crossed by a letter 
‘ home plant noting that they 


Co... 
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had completed a piece mercerizing ma- 
chine along the lines recommended 
by Mr. Bancroft. 


The first Lorimer machine was for 
skein mercerizing and had a capacity 
of not more than 
This was built by the Lorimer Ma- 
chinery Co., as have been all ma- 
chines used by this mercerizing com- 
pany since it started business. Ex- 
cepting for mechanical improvements 
their skein mercerizing machine of 
today is the same in principle as that 
built late in 1897. Shortly afterwards 


150 lbs. a day. 


they developed a warp mercerizing 
machine, which is still being used in 
addition to the larger warp merceriz- 
ing machines of the same principle 
that have been built since then. 

The company’s plant has always 
and 


been located at Ontario Law- 





Edwin Eyre Forrest, Deceased, Pioneer in 
Mercerizing with Pennypack Yarn Finish- 
ing Co. 
rence Streets. The nominal original 
The 


President, 


officers 
H. 
Lorimer; managing director, Joseph 
H. Lorimer; directors, 
and Walter A., E. 


Lorimer. 


capital was $20,000. 


were as follows: John 
the former 
D., and Hugh K. 
Their first deliveries were 
made to local upholstery and hosiery 
manufacturers, they being one of the 
first mercerizing firms to interest the 
manufacturers in the 


latter class of 


use of this new product. 


“When we made the first experi- 
ments,” felt 
there was a big future for the im 


said Mr. Lorimer, “ we 


provement in appearance of cotton 
varns due to this process, and for 
many of its other advantages which 
have since proved to be correct, but 
we were looked upon as rather v1 
sionary and many people said it would 
only be a ‘flash in the pan’ and 
would soon die out. There were 


many conflicting views prevailing at 
the time regarding the process, and 
much mystery. Many contended that 
the caustic bath should be kept 
cold, and our first experiments 
ranged from that to the boiling point 
We did not see 
ranted 
plant and 
with a normal temperature and have 
used it ever We had 
difficulty in getting properly 
yarns that would the desired 
luster and obtained the first good re- 
sults from yarns made by the Wil 
limantic Thread Co. The Globe Yarn 
Co. at Fall River made many experi- 
ments gassed the 
theory they worked in obtaining 
the proper single and ply we had to 
combat and finally got them to make 
what we wanted. 


ice 


that the results war 
putting in a 


or using ice, 


refrigerating 

we started 
since. ereat 
mad 


give 


with varns but 


on 


They appear to be 
about the only plant having a gassing 
plant available at that time and 
best results in gassed yarns was from 
those furnished by them de 
scription.” 


Our 


on our 


John H. Lorimer, president of the 
Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co., and the 
Lorimer Machinery Co., was presi 
dent of the American Mercerizing 
Co. and his’ firm f 4 
licensees. 


was one ot its 


Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 

The Yarn Finishing 
Co., Holmesburg, Pa., which was one 
of the pioneer mercerizing plants, 
was established largely as a result of 


Pennypack 


the enthusiastic experiments in mer- 


cerizing that had been conducted by 


Edwin Eyre Forrest, who died a 
few years later at the early age of 
27 years, in which experiments his 


father, 
dent 


Henry C. Forrest, then presi- 
& Metal 
Works, became deeply interested and 


of the Tacony [ron 


aided his son in starting a small 


experimental mill. Three other sons 
of Mr. Henry C., W. Wen- 


dell, and Richard D., were also identi- 


Forrest, 





Continuous Skein-Mercerizing Machine 


(“The Oceanic”) Invented by Henry C. 


Forrest, Sr., and Frank Schuman. 
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fied with the company and later with 
its successor the Philadelphia Mercer- 
izing Co., Kensington, Philadelphia, 
to which the Holmesburg plant was 


moved in 1900, and also with the 
Forrest Bros. Co., which was later 
started in Tacony for warp mer- 


cerizing. 
away in 


Henry C. Forrest Sr., passed 

April, 1910, but the surviving 
sons have continued the business in 
which this family were pioneers and 
the Forrest Mercerizing Co., Glouces 
ter City, N. J., 
was started in 1922, is the direct suc- 
cessor of the Pennypack Yarn Fin- 
ishing Co., of the late ’go0’s. Henry 
C. Forrest, president of the Forrest 
Mercerizing Company, was our au- 
thority for the following facts re- 
garding the equipment and experi- 
ences of the Pennypack Company. 


whose modern plant 


he skein mercerizing machine first 
installed was indeed very crude, con- 
sisting of an angle-iron frame, 
proximately 10 feet square. In 
center of this frame was 
a series of spools attached to sliding 
arms, a beveled gear connecting with 
each spool, the skeins extending from 


ap- 
the 
arranged 


Spor l t lhe 


sliding 


» spool horizontally. 
arms were pressed down to 
the arms and 
filled to its ca 
approximately 10 pounds 
lowered shallow tank 
soda. A hand 
wheel, centrally located on the shaft, 
connected beveled 
was then revolved until the yarns be 


produce 
the 


pacity of 


tension on 


when rack was 


is was into a 


containing caustic 


with the gears, 


came thoroughly mercerized. The 
rack was then raised by means of a 
chain block and moved over to a 
drain, and hose was applied until the 


After 
washing, the spools were again con- 
tracted and the skeins taken off and 
placed in the dye box containing a 
dilute solution of muriatic acid, after 
which they were again washed, dried, 
and were then ready for the market. 


yarn was thoroughly washed. 


While this machine was crude in 
its conception, the principle involved 
led to the working out of plans for 
a new machine under the supervision 
of Frank Schuman, vice-president of 
the Tacony Iron & Metal Works, and 
a mechanical genius. In co-operation 
with Henry C. Forrest, Sr., a machine 
was developed that consisted of an 
endless-chain system of sliding spools 
and racks, placed one behind the other 
and resulting in what is claimed to 
be the first skein 
cerizing machine. Excepting for the 
loading and unloading of the racks, 
the operation of the machine was quite 
automatic, the sliding 
down and the tension applied 
automatically. The racks then moved 
into and through a trough 
washing 
which the 
would be released automatically 


continuous mer- 


arms being 


pressed 


of caustic 
soda, thence to a 


ment, 


compart 
sliding arms 
and 


the yarn taken off and soured in open 


after 


dye boxes, all of the necessary hand- 
ling being done by boys. The original 
machine was about 140 feet long and 
because of its unusual size was nick- 
named the “Oceanic.” Despite its 
large size this machine was lacking in 
strength and capacity, and two ma- 








vere led 
t the Philadelphia Me 
yy 1 Hi¢ as la e | 
Qo; pacity of f1 7,5 
0,00 P S KCI pe 
0 e ipl ve nit 
1S 16 ons Tec ( 1 
nad iit pou 100, 
pot lwo of thes na 
t 1 the Kerr & Ho onl 
t the british Cot 1 \V 00 
) I \ssociatiol Manche ec eng 
While the development Ot this 
ne occurred at a much later period 
n the one under review, it is o1 


est as indicating the rapidity wit! 


ch the industry developed = and 
ines were mMproved, and als s 
flecting the broad vision of 
meers who had the courage to in 
{ his new industry \lthoug 
adel levelopment Ol skein met 
inv has been alons somewhat | 
( lines, Mr. Forrest, Sr., studi 
it ne conviction hat has bee 
partially realized, and tl 
( ec ellect it in future vears 
( spinnet WoO be hei 
erce cr lhis was the o 
t ward which he mk \l 
‘ inl vere work Ms in the ci¢ 
elopment of their continuous sken 
reerizing machine with its re 


vely large capacity and its require 


nt of Jittl and unskilled atten: 


My lorrest states that most ot 
VaTtis mercerized in the late Qos 


vere taken by the weaving trade n 


kein form, and that the price of mer 
erizing was in the neighborhood « 

yor. a pound He also comments 
upon the difficulty that he en 
countered in endeavoring to interest 
knitters in mercerized yarns Most 


the latter would have nothing to 
o with it because of the claim that 
he elasticity had been entirely 
tretched out of the yarn in merceriz- 
ng, and that a stocking made of such 

would lose its shape and ap 
While 


forced ti 


pearance when once worn 


nitter 
ers 


eventually were 
ognize that prejudice was unwat 
ranted, and this branch of the textil 


istrv became one of the largest 


g 
ers of mercerized varns, 1t 1s some 


iat imteresting to note that the 


Mercerizing {om 


present lorrest 


ny specializes on the production of 


} 1 


1 
erized sSingic Varns tor knitters 


nd particularly for plaiting 


plicings 


The J. 


ne ot the pioneers in the devel 


R. Montgomery Co. 


1 


nent t the mercerizing industry 
Mont 


gomery of the J. R. Montgomery 


Windsor Locks, Conn Started 


his country was | R 


n 1871 tor the produc 





Warps, this company saw at an early 


¢ +} 
< 11¢ 


possibilities in the manu 
acture of noveltv yarns and 


+h 


- 1 
rapidly 
heir busi 


‘ veloped that phase ot 

ness to the exclusion of staples 
Naturally the news of a process 

tor imparting luster to cotton was 


matter of great interest to a novelty 
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rnmanutacturer. Mr. Montgomery 
recalls the first information which 
ame to him on this subject. He 
vas in the office of Cheney Bros., 
South Man- 
early part of 
1896 when Frank Cheney remarked 
“Have you heard about the 
lenelish adaptati n of the old Mercer 


ik manufacturers of 
chester, Conn., in the 


to him 


process by which cotton is made to 

k like silk? 

Mr. Montgomery hadn't but he im- 
nediately began to investigate. He 
English 
method. 
With the aid of his dyer, he started 

series of experiments in his mill 
hey first used a reel with iron 


found a clipping from = an 


paper, explaining the new 


spools on which the yarn was wound, 
and then immersed in caustic at the 
ordinary room temperature. It was 
immediately washed — and then 
soured and washed in_ succeeding 
perations. 

\fter more than a year of endless 
realized 
the production of mercerized yarn on 
heir books 
show sales in June, 1897 to the Wil 
ham Clark Co., Westerly, R. L., and 
in July 1897 to the Arlington Mills, 

Mass.; the Wiallimantic 
Linen Co.; and the Clark 


Spool a. I: Newark, 


( xperiments, the company 


a commercial scale 


| awrence, 
(Conn. ) 
Mile-Fend 
N. J 

The machine for mercerizing these 
varns was designed and built in the 
company’s own shop—as in fact has 
been all their mercerizing machinery 
since that time Their first 
mercial warp machine involved thx 


com- 


winding of the chain around a fric 
tion roll, such as used in the beam- 
ing room; heavy tension was applied 
as the warps passed into the caustic 
box beneath. They were washed and 
then batched. 

For a long time the successive 
operations of souring, washing and 
drying were separate steps and in 
volved batching up each time 
ally, however, the company developed 


a continuous process which reduced 


Gradu 


cost and increased speed very con 
siderably 
While the 


chine was 


warp mercerizing ma 
being perfected, a skein 
equipment was also developed in the 
shop and put into actual use 

Mr. Montgomery 


that he 


recalls the fact 
presented a paper on mer 
cerizing before the fall (1898) con 
vention of the New England Cotton 
\lanutacturers’ Association and that 
1 many manufacturers 
esent had not even heard of the 
ocess, while the majority were not 
th its details. His paper 
oused so much interest that he was 
flooded with 


requests for samples 


when he returned to his plant 

\t that time, the prospects for the 
job mercerizing business on a large 
scale appealed to him. The charge 
for the mercerizing was 40c. per lb.; 
ompetition was limited, and the field 
ippeared in every way attractive. But 
s many more firms started mer 
cerizing, and, with the mechanical 
improvements and increase of pro- 
ductive speed, the price of job mer- 
cerizing gradually dropped to 25¢. 


and then much lower, its attractive- 
ness faded Mercerizing soon be- 
came to the J. R. Montgomery Co. 
largely an incidental process in their 
production of yarns — and 
such it 1s today. 


Mr. Montgomery 


novelty 


tends to belittle 
the obstacles and difficulties which 
had to be met and overcome in those 

“Any- 
it,’ he says 
modestly, “the fundamental principle 
is an extremely simple one and just 
needs the application of a little me 
chanical ability. The most important 


pioneer days of mercerizing. 
one could have done 


element is the kind of yarn you us¢ 
You can't get a superior 
luster on carded yarns, no matter how 


as a base 
perfect your machinery is or how 
careful you are in your work. The 
best results are naturally on Sea 
Island and Sak cotton—and 
vrades will give a less satisfactory 


lower 
product. Mercerizing was a romance 
to me in its early days but now it’s 
only an incidental phase of 
facture.” 

lo him the growth of the novelty 
varn business in this country has 
Krom. the 
little wooden building they had when 
they started in 1871, the company has 
grown steadily until it now occupies 
a modern manufacturing plant and 
employs about 500 people. George M. 
Montgomery, brother of John R. 
Montgomery, joined the company in 
1875 and it was incorporated in 1881. 
Its range of products is extremely 


manu- 


been far more romantic. 


wide, one of the most important fea- 
tures being tinsel products. “There 
is real romance for you,” remarked 
Mr. Montgomery, “tinsel yarn was 
used in King Tut’s day, 3,000 years 


ago 


Pioneer Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Phat F 


Southern Mercerizing Co., 


P. Bacon, president of the 
Pryon, N. 
C., was the pioneer mercerizer in the 
South appears to be uncontested, and 
it is a distinction of no small import- 
ance to have been the first to visualize 
the possibilities oft the very large 
branch of the industry thet has been 
developed in the southern states with 
in the last fifteen vears. Mr. Bacon 
started mercerizing in 1909, in a shed 
adjoining the hosiery mill located 
about two miles from the town, oper 
ating only one machine and turning 
out about 100 pounds of varn a day 
that was used entirely by the hosiery 
mill. Later the hosiery plant failed, 
but Mr 
the mercerizing business and gradu 
ally developed a considerable market 
in the \ plant 
that he built in the center of Trvon 


Bacon continued to conduct 


southern territory. 


Was soon outgrown and a new modern 


plant on the outskirts of the 


was established in IQI9Q 


town 
\s recently 
as 1921 the capacity of the mill was 


has four skei 


doubled and it now 
mercerizing machines capable of pro 
ducing 25,000 pounds of single varn 
per week. It employs about 200 
hands, as compared with the six or 
seven with which mercerizing was 
begun The company has always 
made a specialty of single mercerized 
yarns for hosiery splicing and plait- 


. frank A 
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ing, and its capacity on this cla 
work is among the largest 
country. Ply yarns in fine c 
are also mercerized and the co: 
is equipped for gassing, bli 
and dyeing. W. C. Ward, 
sales manager tor the company 
admitted to a partnership inter: 
1922 and since then has had ¢ 
of the manufacturing end of th 


ness. 


The Sayles Bleacherie- 


For the following interesti: 
somewhat incomplete facts reg 
the identification of the late 
\. Sayles with the early hist 
piece mercerizing in this count: 
are indebted to H. P. Reno 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
include the Sayles Bleacheri 
the Glenlyon Dye Works where 
first mercerizing machinery w 
stalled: 

“In the spring of 1898 th 
Sayles purchased in 
land the right to use in Ameri 
process for mercerizing covet 
Thomas and |’ 
patents, and at the same tim 


the famous 


chased the machinery needed to 
out this from Fer 
Mommer & Co., Barmen, k 
Germany. Some « 


pre CESS 


shausen, 
machinery was received in the 
summer of 1898, a mercerizins 
ender being specifically mentio: 
“In February 1899 the ‘new 
a point wl 
Was necessary to begin work 
The first 
mercerized by us were finish 
July, 1898 Our _ first 
records are for August, I&98 
they show a total production for 
month of 69,735 yards. Produ 
records for September and Oct 
are 119,433 yards and 110,120 ya 
respectively. This entire product 
went to Burton Bros. and Les! 


Whitman & Co., New York City 


had developed to 
mercerizing building. 


produ t 


it is probable that both of these fir 


received deliveries practically 
taneously. Other finishers soot 
van to do mercerizing and suits 
infringement were set up by th 
eign owners of the Thomas and 
vost patents, who were unablk 
litigation which followed to m 
their patents. 

“For the first few years the pr 
of mercerizing as carried out 
lhe padding m 
was driven by a steam eng 
cloth was run through the pa 
batched on the top roll, then | 


was as follows: 


to the front of the machine a1 
through a second time. Caust! 
was used at about 48 degrees | 
an ice chest was used to keep 
lresh caustic was carried in 

wwe tank and then pumped tl 
a series of coils in the ice-cl 
two mixing tanks from which 
by gravity to the caustic pa 
the summer of I&899 one tip-ca! 
kept busy all day hauling: 1c¢ 


the ice-house to this ice-chest 


the cloth had been padded the 
were taken to the mercerizing 
and washed while under tension 
originally 


reri7zing was 


appli 


Fe! 
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17 
ind sateens made of Egyptian One of the most significant ad- finish, which is employed exclusively 20°¢ or higher, while todey th 
These were high-grade, well- vances made in the company’s finish- on damasks made by the Rosemary centage is practically negligible 
ibrics and yielded a very fine ing process during recent years has Manufacturing Company, and on 

ust been the development of the “Basco” other lines of goods First Warp Mercerizing Machines 

Ik -oph Bancroft & Sons Co. lig. 1, reproduced from the original 


first news of the new adapta- 


1 blue print, shows the diagram of the 
pony “eigenen gal Machinery Development witscimrabioe eieigiss: Pmps 


first warp-mercerizing machine of H 
s ntry, and samples of the lus- W. Butterworth & Sons Co., prepared 





roduct from Germany and Dec. 29, 1897. The yarn traveled 
were received, the firm of Brief Review of the Important Contributions to Industry of spirally about the drum in Section A., 

sep Bancroft & Sons Company, Domestic Builders ; down through the caustic in the t th 
eton, Delaware, naturally be- traversing around the three rollers 
terested in the development at a Boon 4 ; ' shown on the drawing. The move 
John Bancroft, present presi- l NDAMENTALLY, the process first German machines wer dnt iia ment was similar to that in the rope 

the company, who was at that Re MATCRSTEIE ts the same today into this es * H . a "washing machines employed in cotton 

iperintendent, went to Europe as 1n Its early stages 25 years ago. worth & Sons Co., of Philadelphia. jth pleacheries The caustic was 
September Ist, 1897, and investi- Developments since then have been Working with the mills themselves, kept at 55 deg. Twaddle, and the 


e process and-the equipment along the lines of mechanically per- this company has been constant) “\~ temperature maintained at 40 deg. F 
tecting the eqpiment and processes In tive in the developing and pertecting lo insure this. a false tank or jacket. 
order to increase speed and improve of the needed equipment. 


Daf leaving this countrv he had hlled with ice. surrounded the caustic 
€ ‘ < S 3 « ~ 

rted a series of experiments in his , , ub. The yarn, in its travel, was 1 

oa nt which occupied his time nersed trom 2 to 3 minutes in the 


; See eauiee miteune te 

ng the summer of 1897. Working aust he tension was supplied by 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 

f Philadelphia, the Bancroft 


talled a piece mercerizing ma- 


the streneth of the varn on the drum 
It then passed through the rollers, 
shown on Section B. of the drawu Nf 
and into Section ( where it was 


: ¢ washed. soured and then washed 
recalling those early days in an 





w with a representative of _— 

7 y >. . / 
cer vee : ances Modern Warp Mercerizing Machine 

itted that the experimental work 
lved a great deal of difficulty, Phe latest Butterworth warp met 
ticularly in perfecting the mechan- ‘Sect. A. Sect. B mect. erizing machine is shown in Fig. 2 
phases of the operation for the Fig. 1. Diagram of First Butterworth Warp Mercerizing Machine. The warps pass from the creel at the 
ease of speed and quality of work. eniermmg end through a water-banding 
he first frame used was a pin quality of production. Consequently Probably the best record of its or winding machine in groups of any 
me, but this was unsatisfactory the part played by the mercerizing work may be found in the following number up to 10, where they ar 
the pins were replaced with clips. machinery manufacturers in the de- description of the early Butterworth banded together with water bands 
mechanical standpoint, these velopment of the inductry deserves machines and of their latest equip They then pass into a boiling box; 
a great improvement, but water prominence in any review of progress ment \side from the remarkable in after boiling, they go through a cool 
irks developed on the goods around made. crease in speed noted, probably the ing box. Before entering the caustic, 
clips. To remedy this, Mr. Ban- : ‘ - most important advance made has thev pass over a compensator roll (the 
tt sail those associated with him H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. been eh reduction of seconds, and high structure oo in the illustra 
ised a rubber scraper to prevent One of the firms which has been general improvement in quality. In tion). This compensator, which is 


collection of water. Later com- identified with mercerizing since the the carly days seconds 
ssed air was used to blow off the 
ected water. 


amounted to adjustable, assures the proper tension 


\ 


\nother difficulty that arose was 
tact that the brass clips, which 


ere used at first, were attacked by 


stic; consequently, these were re- 


ed later by steel clips. 

he goods which were treated at 
mington in the experimental 
ges of Bancroft’s mercerizing de- 


were principally of sateen 
struction, and were largely for 
Butterfield & Company, of New 

and William Simpson, Sons & 
pany, of Philadelphia. For quite 
ile the production was confined 
chine, which was not fully 


time of the first merceriz- 
the officers of the company 
uel Bancroft, Jr., Presi- 
lam P. Bancroft, Vice- 
nd Henry B. Thompson, 


started as merely one 
‘company’s finishing busi- 
ercerizing department has 
ily until today it contains 
rn machines, operating 
lav and night 

ent officers of the firm 
ancroft, President; Joseph 
ice-president; John Ma- 
‘e-president, and R. O. 
isurer. 





Interior View in Mercerizing Department of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 











Fig. 2. 
yr the particular warps being pro 
ssed After passing through the 
iustic, the warps go through: suc- 
essive wash, sour and wash, and di- 

rect to drying cans at delivery end. 
lust before the cans there is another 


ulation of ten 


mpensator for the reg 
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den Machine Co., Warren, R. 
the Granger Foundry & Machi: 
Providence, R. I. Since its 

tion of the latter and severa 
New England manufactur 
bleaching, dyeing and finishi: 
chinery, its development of m 
ing equipment and such all 

chinery as Schreiner, or em! 


Latest Butterworth Warp Mercerizing Machine. 


note that all working parts are over- 
head where the caustic cannot drip 


The goods go through 


the 


them. 


immersions in caustic and 


then through a three-roll padding ma- 


Passing over an expander, they 


60 ft. tentering frame 








Fig. 3. Diagram of Early Butterworth Piece Mercerizing Machine. 


nachine consists of 15 diftet 
ent compartments. Record of an 
1 10 hrs. run where quality was 


the important requirement showed a 
8600 Ibs. On a quantity run, 
turns out upwards of 
with the 


production of 500 to 1000 lbs. per day 


I tal ot 
e machine 


9,000 lbs., as compared 


the early warp mercerizing ma- 
es. Where formerly two warps 
vere handled at a time, the latest ma- 


handles as many as 64 single 


Warps. 


Early Piece Mercerizing Machines 


Fig. 3 shows diagram of early piece 


;o0ds were 


made 


tterworth & Sons Co. ¢ 


ercerizing machine 


ntoa into 


pin cham 


the roll at upper left, similar to 


which woolen goods are 
n tentering machines in finishing 
(Goods passed beneath 
SUCCK ive boxes for caustic, 
vashing, ete. rhey were then batched 
ip at the delivery end. 


Latest Piece Mercerizing Machine 


[he most recent piece mercerizing 


machine developed by Butterworth is 
shown in Fig. 4, reproduced from a 


shop photograph. It is important to 


where they are sprayed alternately 
with hot and cold water; then to a 
two-compartment washing machine, 
and from there are drawn into rope 
form and are deposited either into bins 
or direct into kiers for boiling. This 
machine mercerizes from 35 to 70 yds. 


per minute, while the early piece mer- 





calenders has constituted one hi 

most important parts of its | Sg 
It has specialized on warp a: ece 

mercerizing ranges and som th 
largest plants in the country haye 
been completely equipped with its m 
chines. One of its most moderi: types 
of warp mercerizing machi re- 
cently installed in a large New Eng- 
land gingham mill, is illustra 

Pioneer domestic merceriz were 
cerizing machine turned out I to 3. fortunate in having available ‘he ex. 
yds. per minute. perience and co-operation of E. A, 
; pin ia : Rusden, who had been associated for 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. many years with Mather & Pla:t, Ltd, 
Although the Textile-Finishing Ma- the well-known English buii Jers of 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I., was bleaching, dyeing and _ finis! ma- 


Fig. 4. View of Tenter of Latest Butterworth Piece Mercerizing Machine. 





not organized until 1903, it was chinery, Mr. Rusden being well-ac- 
prominently identified with the early quainted with foreign mercerizing 
history of mercerizing in this coun- machines and processes and, after 4 
try through its predecessors, the Rus- short connection with the Lincoln 





Delivery End of 


Warp Mercerizing Machine Recently Installed by Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
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Ce rtford, Conn., establishing his 
WI nt in 1899 in Warren, R. I., as 

en Machine Co., Mr. Rusden, 

now president of the Textile- 

nis) ng Machinery Company, early 

that the demand for quantity 

m in this country demanded 


tinuous type of both yarn 


and 


rcerizing machinery, and he 


rated upon these from 
odern mercerizing 
this firm 


basic principle as 


produced by is much 


ears rO, 


the 


machinery 


the 


that of 20 
but it has been greatly 


ned throughout, and mate- 


iproved in construction 


de- 


h the objective of securing 


ximum_ possible 


production 
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conveyed by an overhead, traveling 
pneumatic-hoist to a tank, 
where it was given an acid treat- 
ment, and then washed. It was then 
transferred to a third tank, where it 
finished in a soap bath. The 
production of this machine was about 
150 to 200 pounds per day, its draw- 
back being its low production. 


wooden 


Was 


“ Next we built a smaller machine, 
having a capacity of 8 pounds per 
batch. This was operated the 
principle of our present-day machine 
in that the frame holding the yarn 


on 


was used only for the actual process 


of mercerizing. The cage was raised 


and lowered by an overhead, pneu- 


matic-hoist and the stretching was 


ee ae aa aaa 





Smith-Drum Co.’s First Skein Mercerizing Machine. 


nsistent 


with high quality of work, 


| always keeping economic opera- 


in mind. 


Smith-Drum Company 















\lthough not identified with the 
ef ichinery builders who co-operated 
1c h pioneer mercerizers in their 

tarliest experiments and _ develop- 
tents, the Smith-Drum Company, of 

*hiladelphia, has been prominently 

lentified since 1906 in the develop- 

ment of skein and warp yarn mer- 

‘ttizing machinery of modern de- 
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large capacity, and its ma- 
not only used by many 
rs in this country, but by 


many in foreign countries. They 
“escribe the development of their ma- 
thines as follows: 

“We developed our first skein 
Nerceriziig machine in 1906, after 
Many months of experimenting, for 
he Kerkies Mercerizing Co., of Phil- 
idlphia. This machine had a capac- 
‘y of 15 pounds of yarn per batch. 
‘Ne stret 


ling was done by means of 
nk operating a screw. The 

loaded and lowered into 
m iank containing the caustic 
next lifted out of this bath and 


done by power. Preliminary wash- 
ing was given while the yarn was 
still on the machine. This machine 
had a capacity of about 160 pounds 


per 10-hour day. 
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Smith-Drum Co.’s First Warp-Mercerizing Machine. 


“We 


machine, which has 


next developed our present 


a capacity ol 


sO 


pounds per batch, and a production 


of 1,500 pounds per 10-hour day. 
The cage containing the yarn is 
raised and lowered by, power, 
stretching is done by power, and a 
preliminary washing is given while 
the yarn is on the machine. Travel 


in either direction 
both 


of the yarn cage, 


is automatically controlled on 


the belt and the motor-driven ma 
chines. The machine itself is much 
more substantially built than the 


earlier types, permitting greater 


stretching, which results in a higher 


] 


luster, 

‘From the first, the Smith-Drum 
machines have been successful b« 
cause of three fundamental rules 


(1) Handle as large a batch as pos- 
sible, thus cutting the chances of 
variation to the minimum; (2) Ou 


patented design of yarn pole is ot 


such rigid construction that all skeins 
on the poles are under the same ten 
and _ total 


sion; (3) Instantaneous 


immersion of the entire batch of 
yarn eliminating another possillity 
of variation, 

“Our first warp mercerizing ma 


chine was built for the Rhode |sland 


Coventry, R. L., 


Processing Co., of 


in 1910. This machine had seven 
compartments, and a production of 
about 25,000 pounds of yarn per 
week Pressure was exerted on the 


nip rollers by springs, the tension of 
which was adjusted by hand. 


The next machine was built in 








Smith-Drum Co.’s Latest 18-Compartment Warp-Mercerizing Machine. 
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treatment 
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Motor-l! riven. 
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Machine. 


spact We beheve we were also the 
first to use bronze instead of wood 
tanks for the acid tanks. This was 
done on the machine turnished Dixie 


\lercerizing Co. in 1919. Since 


all large 


1918 
built 
roll 


Caustic 


we have machines with 


fitted 
roller 
ot 


“arr frames 


ind 


the Cc 


ny to acid 


tanks, 
rolls 


and 


bearings fot 


arrying the different 


compartments selective 
drive 


or decreasing 


differen 


which permits increasing 


the speed of warp 


travel through different sections 


oT 


ihe machine 


‘Our large machines 


lor 
ion 


measure 
g, weigh 
rr 


machine 


thout go teet 1 30,000 


pounds, and have compartments, 


40 
weighed 45,000 pounds and 
\ 
machines have 
date 


compartments.’ 


whereas our first was 


Ieet long, 
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he old 
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Description of Some of the Early Successes and an Estimate of 


Present Importance of Industry 
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roll 
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vcIng 


1 me 


pi oO 
practi- 
all 


manufac 


an 
nearly 


As a 


ire general statement it 1s 
not an exaggeration to say that prac 
tically all ply combed yarn goods 
turne out im this country are 
treated with the caustic soda process 
discovered by Mercer. In instances 
carded-varn fabrics also are mercer- 
zed, although this practice is by no 
means general because of the diff 
culty experienced in securing satis 
factory results with carded yarns. 


Domestic Finishers Unsurpasse od 


Primary market merchants of long 
experience are sponsors for the state 
ment that on all fabrics the work 
done by mercerizers in this country 
today is fully equal, if not superior, 
to that turned out by any foreign 


finishers 


In some cases this sweeping claim 
is qualified by a clause to the effect 
that the American finish fully 
equal to anything produced across 


the water at all times when domestic 


is 
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finishers devote the same amount of 
time mercerizing as do_ their 
foreign competitors. A few con- 
verters express the belief that on cer- 
tain fabrics mercerized in this coun- 
try quality sometimes sacrificed 
to quantity production, to the ad- 
vantage imported goods. Com- 
plaints of this kind are by no imeans 
general, the 
ment entire 
with domestic finishing. 


Artificial Silk Growth 

Rapid recent expansion in the use 
of artificial silk in fine has 
naturally led to a good deal of specu- 
the inclusion of this 
mercerization. As the mat- 
stands today, it is unquestionably 
a correct general statement to make, 
that the increasing artificial 
silk may be expected to cut into the 
amount mercerizing of fine 
Mercerization of 
presents 


to 


1S 


of 


senti- 
satisfaction 


however, general 


is one of 


goods 


lation as to 
trend of 
ter 


use of 


of cotton 
artificial 
difficul- 
generally 


fabrics. 
silk 


ties 


mixture 
which 
surmounted. 

Yet do not 
seem to confirm this apparently logi- 
There are indi- 
reduced demand full 
according a 
the 


goods 


have not been 


developments to date 
conclusion. 


of 


cal no 
for 


to 


cations 
mercerized goods, 


number of converte 
production 
In fact, it 
important finishing 


contemplation 


rs, despite 
fibre mix- 
secret that 
concerns have in 
considerable enlarge- 


of 
no 


growing 


is 


tures, 


of 


ment their mercerizing capacity. 

Successful experimentation has 
heen done by several finishers on 
mercerizing artificial silk mixture 
fabrics, and two finishers are now 
turning out satisfactory commercial 
work or this kind on certain goods. 


General Development 


The first products of mercerizing 
plants in this country, as previously 
stated, were linings and sateens. The 
next development was in_ heavier 
goods, such as dress goods and 
damasks. The application of mer- 


of fine goods followed 


the expansion of finishes and 


cerization 
rapidly, 


of fabrics treated varying with the 
demands of the consuming public. 
It is worthy of note that although 


refinements in processes and ampli- 
fication of finishes has accompanied 
the expansion of mercerizing 
country, the fundamental 
of the treatment 
from 
ment. 


in this 
principle 

remains unchanged 
| 


the first days of its develop- 


Merce rize d 


damasks 
their 


from 
appearance 
goods being 
The first num- 
f the original 
known as 
sold for ap- 


cotton 
first made 
in 1899-1900, the 
from the start. 
brought in by 
importers 
“Ne 

proximately 37%c. a yd. 34-1n. 
widths. The popularity these 
German  importations indicated 
the fact that of the 
principal importers was always sold 
6 to 14 months ahead, and their posi- 
tion in the market was well main- 
tained until the World War put an 
end to the business in 1914. One of 
the original importers of these Ger- 
man damasks still claims that a secret 


(germany 
a suc- 
cess 
bet one oO 
was what 


Damask” 


was 
which 

in 
ot 
1s 


by one 


process of mercerization was res)onsi 
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February 












































































ble for their superiority, whe: 
is now well understood to hay 


en 
largely due to the lustrous Eg 
cotton used in the yarns and re 
taken in mercerizing. Furth: re "\ 
it is not a high silk-like gloss b te fir 


sought in the finish of mode: 
cerized damasks, but a linen-| 
and feel, and in the producti the 
latter finish, certain Ameri 
cerizers are not excelled. P: 

of mercerized damask, in this 

did not start until about | 

rapid strides were made 
domestic industry was 
out a volume that dwarfed 1 
ports. 


SOO! 


Those acquainted with th 
ment of business in impor 
cerized will remem 
heavy importations, starting 
1900, of what known 
cerized vestings, waisting 
were really former] zed \ 
for men’s vests, but that by 
the substitution of merceriz rl 
for silk and worsted, 
available prices that 
popular for women’s wai ind mos 
separate skirts. These fab wer 
usually made of Egyptian Ss, al ht 
some were of comparatively fine count caus 
particularly the damask weaves, count 
ing as high as 220 threads to 
The majority, however, 
paratively coarse in construct 
matelassé weaves predominating, and law 
few but white fabrics being 
The mercerized yarns in thes 


ske forn 


goods, 


were 
or 
fabrics 


wel 


at ma ther 


inch 
Wel 


witl 


goods were processed 
but most the damask 
light weaves were piece 
This vogue was a short one, wot 
style turning definitely 
their use in 1902, and they have never voll 
come back for women’s wear, 4 Har 
though similar 
popularity for men’s vests, and were 
utilized during the last two 
in novel colored patterns and effect 
for women’s jackets. 


ot 1 No 
met 
1en’s \m 


away Iron 


weaves long retained 


Outstanding Successes 
It 


is interesting to record 
first mercerized fabric c 
Fred Butterfield & Co., 
pioneers in this business, \ 

on the market in 1898-99. vas 
full mercerized filling ! 
combed, and called ATMs 
Finished by Bancroft, 
to the rapid extension of 


mn 


Ol 


Sate 
was 
its 


business on mercer! 


in which it is a leader today 


pany’s 


Among the outstanding n 
ing made 
goods, must 


successes by m 
mention 
‘Heatherbloom.” This nati 

vertised petticoat fabric was I E 
cerized, beetled and schreine! I | 
its vogue 
cline of t 
part of 


be 


was enormous unt 
he 
milady’s wardrobe 


petticoat as al 





[ 


finer count 
the first most 
“soisette 


Among the 
general utility, 
ced 
tured by the Ponemah Mills, 
Conn., mercerized by the ens 
Dye Works, and sold throu." ‘ 
ence Whitman & Co., New K | 
This fabric was produced 


success Was 


wide 


wit 


-bruary 2, 1924 


of colorings, was _ equally 
ted for men’s shirts, women’s 
rie and a large variety of other 
and needs no special description 

is as well known today as it 
ver 20 years ago when it was 
placed on the market. It is one 
e few early mercerized produc- 
that has made a permanent place 
self in the market, and has main- 

its leading position for years, 
e numerous attempts to duplicate. 
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The enormous growth in popularity 
of woven underwear fabrics has 
created another large field for ‘mer- 
cerized goods, and the end is by no 
means in sight. In dress goods, beau- 
tiful effects are being turned out in 
mercerized warp and pure silk filling 
goods, mercerization having no harm 
ful effects on the classes of thread 
silk yarn used in this character of 


merchandise. 


The Litigational Period. 





Defeat of American Mercerizing Co. in 1906 Made Basic Patents 
Free to All 


QO .E of the most notable phases 
‘ the history of mercerization 
s country was the protracted 
fight waged by the American 
\lercerizing Co. in its efforts to sus- 
he Thomas & Prevost patents 
sic in controlling the mercer- 
ration of cotton yarns and cloths in 


s country. It was one of the 
important textile patent in- 
ngement suits ever carried 


hrough U. S. courts, not only be- 
ise of the rights involved, but be- 
ise of its protracted nature and 
large cost of the lawsuit. 
lhe American Mercerizing Co. 
is Incorporated under New Jersey 
in the summer of with 
ithorized capital of $250,000, to 
ke over the rights in this 
ry to the patents of Richard 
homas and Emanuel Prevost, which 
d previously been acquired by the 
\merican Thread Co. from the Ger- 
firm of J. P. Bemberg Baum- 
Industrie Geselschaft, and the 
lampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
made the object of a test case, 
original bill of complaint being 
Nov. 28, 1900. For more than 


1899, 


sole 








Qj 


mal 


abba | 


ke 


fats 


End 


a year prior to this date the Amer 
ican Mercerizing Co. and the Amer 
ican Thread Co. had warned domes 
tic mercerizers against infringement 
of the Thomas and Prevost patents, 
and from that time until the suit was 
dismissed in 1906 unlicensed mercer 
izers operated under the threat ot 
being obliged eventually to pay dam 
make an accounting ot 
profits to the American Mercerizing 
Co., and, to some extent at least, the 
broad development of the industry 
was restricted. On the other hand, 
the suit against the Hampton Co., de 
cided in a final manner that British 
patent No. 4,452, dated March 21, 
1890, and granted to Horace A. 
Lowe, was basic, thus depriving the 
Thomas and Prevost patents of pri- 
ority, as had previously 
by the British and German courts, 
thus making mercerization of cotton 
varns and cloths free to all as far as 
patents concerned. 

The following firms were licensees 


ages and 


been done 


basic were 


of the American Mercerizing Co.: 
The American Thread Co., J. and P 
Coats, Lid, Clark Thread Co., 
(o>: ON. Ty” Jone Clark; Jr. 


levation of McConnell Machine, Showing Toggle-Joint Tension. 


& Co. (Mile-End), the \ber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., the J. R. Mont- 
gomery Co., William H. Lorimer’s 
Sons Co., and Greenwood & Bault. 


Che officers of the American Mercer- 
izing Co. were as follows: President, 
John H. Lorimer, William H. Lort- 
mer’s Sons Co.; William 


treasurer, 


nN 
— 
wn 


tions of the various processes, mi- 
crophotographic work, ete. The rec- 
ords of the are comprised in 


three large volumes and several pam- 


case 


phlets covering a total of nearly 2,000 
The latter as _ previously 
noted, contain a very accurate record 
of the state of the art at that time, 


pages 
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Side Elevation of McConnell Skein-Mercerizing Machine. 


l. Galey, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; di 
the former and John Green 
Greenwood & Bault; R. ( 
American Thread Co.; J. R 
Montgomery, the a R. Montgome r\ 
Co.; Wilham Clark, Clark 
0; 


rectors, 
wood, 


Kerr, 
Vhread 


lhe Hampton Company had start 
ed business less than a year before 


they were sued by the American 
Mercerizing Co., and Thomas Me 
Connell’s U. S._ patent, _ finally 
granted, Sept. I1, 1900, and num 
bered 657,705 was specifically at 
stake. The Thomas and _ Prevost 


patents directly involved 
600,826 and 600,827, 
15, 1898. 


were Nos 
granted March 
Although all other 
unlicensed mercerizers of that period 
operating in this country were indi 
rectly involved in the Hampton Co. 
lawsuit only the Arlington Mills ac 
tively participated with the Hamptor 
Co. in the defense. 

The attorneys for the complainant 
were Bartlett, & Mitchell, 
and Louis C. Raegener, of New York 


Browne ll 


while 
resented by 


City, the defendants were rep 
Roberts & 


Harris, of Bos 


George # 
Bro., and Henry F 
ton. The tried before 
Judge Lowell of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, District of 
ting in Boston. 


case Was 


Massachusetts, sit- 
\mong the chemists 
and manufacturers who appeared for 
were Arthur D 
John H. Hunter, John H. Lor 

William H. Walker; for 
the defense the following were 
among the experts who testified 

Krank Cheney, Jr., William D. Hart- 
shorne, Charles F. Chandler, Otis L. 
Humphrey, and the late William W. 
Crosby. The 
both — sides 
enormous amount of 

laboratory 


the complainants 
| ittle, 


imer, and 


preparation of the 
cases for involved an 
research work, 
and practical demonstra- 
turer or the layman. 


as well as of the prior act, although 


not in form for easy reading 
Played for Large Stakes 
he case along in the 


final 


Judge Lowell on 


dragged 
1906, the 
being rendered by 
\ug. 7 of that 


courts until decision 


year. Long before 
the case was decided, however, it was 
that nullification 
courts in January, 
1901, and February, 1902, of the last 
two amended patents in that country 
ot Thomas‘and Prevost left the own- 
their 


generally believed 


} 


by the German 


ers of rights in this country 
with hardly a leg to stand upon; but 
because of the uncertainty surround- 
ing patent law, and the strong finan- 
cial backing of the American Mer- 

more mercerizers 
entered the field during this period. 


cerizing Co., few 
Some idea of the large interests at 
stake in this suit may be gained from 
the bitterness with which it was con 
tested and the large array of legal 
and expert talent involved. It was 
reported at that time that the Ameri- 
can Mercerizing Co. would have paid 
to the German owners of the Thomas 
and Prevost patents $750,000 if the 
patents had been confirmed by the U 


>. COUFES. 


he importance of the yarn mer- 
cerizing industry at the time of the 
\merican Mercerizing Co. suit was 
emphasized by testimony of John H. 
Lorimer, president of the company, 
to the effect that since the beginning 
it 1899 to 1904 the American Mer- 
cerizing Co., or its licensees, had 
about 
this taking no account of the millions 
of pounds mercerized by 
firms. 

Arthur D. Little, of Arthur D. Lit- 
tle & Co., Boston chemists, who was 
an expert retained by the complain- 
ant, testified in 1904 as 


merce rized 14,06 10,000 pounds, 


unlicensed 


follows: “It 





nate more than 20,000, 
0 nds o similar high-grade 
I nave 1€ C1 eate by the pro 
“e f mercerizing under tension for 
e production of sill ster bv con 
cern uuntry other than this 
mercerizing mpany\ 1 its licen 
er, representing t ilue Ot Ove! 
$17,000,000 ess than five years. 
h he complainants claimed 
( ri e ext 1 ir character 
f the vy and commer success 


it 


importance and 


I wiona4»ry haracter 
Vital Point in Defendant’s Case 
One of the most vital features of 


dence advanced by the detend 


( ven 1 mg way to 
rd demonstrating lack of priority 
the lustering feature of the 
omas and Prevost patents. was the 
tent nd demonstrated proof 
th uster was an unavoidable result 
ot both I Mere and Lowe pro 
‘ e provided suitable varns were 
ed and handled in ordinary warp 
eing. o1 oller-cistern machines 
The portion of the briet of George 
l Roberts, attorney tor the defense, 
ms up this matter is as fol 
low 
[he use of roller cistern appara 
a lhrected nl Me reer s original 
British patent No. 13,296, of 1850 
vould sufficiently counteract the ten 
dency » shrinkage caused bv the 
caustic alkali in the process of mer 
cerizing cotton yarn in warp chain, 
ind presumably also cotton cloth in 
thre piece, to en ible the yarn of cloth 
o treated to exhibit when dry prac 
tically all the silky luster of which 
it 1S ipable when subjected to any 
other known process of merceriza 
tion under tension. Indeed practical 
proof of this fact has been furnished 
on a commercial scale by the circum 
stance that the Arlington Mills of 
Lawrence, Mass., began its mercer 


} 


ization otf cotton warps to be 


woven 
into taney dress goods manufactured 
for the markets in the fall of 1897 by 
the use of just such a roller-cistern 
apparatus, which had previously been 
used and which had 
rollers at its initial end. 
Vhe product was entirely satisfactory 


and the 


the roller-cistern 


for warp-dyeing 


no squeez ng 


demonstrated 
ld 


restraining 


efficiency of 
apparatus for 
shrinkag« sufficiently to 
it silky luster, which 
quirements of the 


a degree 
Satished the 


market.’ 


The McConnell Machine Described 

he skein mercerizing machine in 
vented by \MeConnell and 
the Hampton Co., 


the 


secure 


Chomas 


1 


Was used DY 


Was one ot chief objects of 
the suit against this company by the 


American 
Cc! ihe d 


Mercerizing 
illustrated in the latter's 
brief, appearing as follows in Vol. I. 
Pages 631 to 634 of the court report: 
“The apparatus employed by the 
Hampton Company f 


Co., 18 des 


and 


for mercerizing 
yarn in the skein was built upon sub 
stantially the same plan as that des- 
cribed and shown in the United States 
patent No. 657.705, granted Septem- 
1900, to the Hampton Com 
pany assignee of Thomas McConnell. 


ber II, 
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lhe mode of operation was as fol- 
lows 

[he skeins of yarn after having 
wen boiled out were mounted in a 
damp state upon the rollers while 
he vats were empty; and the upper 
rollers in the vertically adjustable 
frame were then moved away from 
the stationary lower rollers until the 
skeins mounted thereon had the slack 
taken out of them by making the 


yarn taut. In this position the fram 


carrying the upper rollers was fixed 
and the machinery was started, thus 
giving to the skeins a movement ol 


7°% 1 } 1 
circulation like that of a driving be!t 


running over two pulleys lhe caus 


tic soda solution was thereupon run 


] 


into the vats and the circulating 


skeins were exposed to its action for 


several minutes; then the canstic 


soda solution was run out of the vats 


1 


and when these had been emptied they 


were filled with water and the skeins 


were circulated therein \fter this 
washing in water had continued for 
several minutes, the upper rollers 
were gradually moved farther away 
from the lower ones and the vertically 


adjustable frame was fixed in a new 
position so as to subject the yarn to 


1 


more or less additional stretching, 
according to circumstances. In such 
condition of increased tension the 
yarn was still circulated for a few 
minutes through the same water 
This was then drawn off and tresh 
water was substituted in which the 
circulation of the yarn was continued 
for a few minutes more rhe vats 
were thereupon emptied; the frame 
carrying the upper rollers was moved 


downwards, and the yarn was taken 
off. While the yarn was exposed to 
the action of the caustic soda solu- 


tion and during the succeeding opera 
tion of washing it in water, the yarn 
was simply kept from shrinking, and 
not until after it had undergone such 
washing was it in any degree elong- 
ated by 
of the 
ke rs. 


a change in the adjustment 
frame carrying the upper rol- 
The amount of stretching given 
to the yarn during washing operation 


as described, varied according to the 


judgment and_= discretion of the 
superintendent; some yarns were not 
subjected to any additional stretch 
ing whatsoever, but the skeins were 
simply maintained at the initial ten- 
sion under which they were put at 


outset. 

“Yarn in the chain was mercerized 
in an apparatus consisting principally 
of a rectangular tanks, a 
squeezing 


series of 
series of rollers 


al 


mounted 
ove the tanks, and a series of guid- 
ing located the tanks. 
\ll were placed with 
their axes exactly transverse to the 


rollers within 


these rollers 
longitudinal direction of the series of 


tanks. The guiding rollers comprised 


a horizontal row located near the 
bottom of the tank, and another 
horizontal row near the top of the 


tank above the level of the liquid 
Each set of these guiding rollers 


had one more roller at the bottom 
than at the top, and the upper ones 
were placed vertically above the 
spaces between the lower ones. The 


squeezing rollers occupied positions 


immediately following the locations 
of the successive sets of guiding roll- 
the 


series of 


ers in 
the 


direction of the length of 
tanks. Each pair of 
squeezing rollers consisted of a lower 
roller positively driven and an upper 
parallel roller pressed down upon it 
under the stress of weighted levers. 

The tank 


caustic soda solution. 


the 
It had mounted 
above it a preliminary pair of squeez- 


first contained 


its initial end, and after 
that a pair of squeezing rollers follow- 


ing rollers at 


ing each set of guiding rollers within 
Next 


tion tank was a washing tank divided 


after the caustic soda solu- 


into two separate compartments and 
Kach of the 
compartments was provided with a set 
of guiding rollers within it and had 
mounted above its terminal end a pair 


both containing water 


of, squeezing rollers Immediately 


tank 


stretching device consisting of a set 


beyond this 


washing was a 


of five rotatable rollers having rela- 


tive locations similar to those of a 
It had three 
bottom rollers journaled in a station- 


frame and 


set of guiding rollers. 
ary rollers 
journaled in a vertically sliding frame 
which was forced upwards under the 


two upper 


stress of weights. Beyond this set 
ot stretching rollers and extending in 
the same longitudinal direction as the 
portions of the apparatus already de- 
scribed, of tanks, the 
contained acidulated 
water, and the rest mere water. Each 
was provided with a set of guiding 
rollers within it and had mounted 
above its terminal end a set of squeez- 
ing rollers. Above the initial end 
of the first tank of this series was 
journaled a single roller. 


WaS a series 


first of which 


‘The yarn chains mercerized in this 
apparatus of a group 
separate threads varying in number 


consisted of 
from 100 to 2000, more or less accord- 
ing to the requirements of their final 
use. Before mercerizing they were 
boiled out. Several chains of yarn 
were passed through the mercerizing 
apparatus side by side. The length of 
each set of chains varied greatly, ac- 
cording from 
more 20,000 yds. 
These chains, carefully held taut 
keep their constituent 
threads substantially parallel and free 
from 


to circumstances, 
than up to 


not 


200 
enough to 


tangling with each other were 
entered in a wet the 
initial pair of rollers of 
and thence 
were passed through the caustic soda 
solution down and up, under and 
over the guiding rollers of each set 
and between each succeeding pair of 
The 
yarn chains passed through the tank 
containing the caustic soda solution, 


state between 
squeezing 


the mercerizing apparatus 


squeezing rollers successively. 


as well as through the next succeeding 
washing tank, without 


change of 
length. <All the squeezing rollers 
mounted upon these tanks were of 


uniform diameter, and were driven at 
the same speed. The sets of squeez- 
mounted upon the last 
series of tanks following the stretch- 
ing device also of the same 
diameter, and were driven at a uni- 


rollers 


ing 


were 
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form speed; the rate of this li 
sufficient to maintain the ri 
upon the sliding and weighted fr 
of the stretching device at a unii 
height, so as to compensate fo 
increase of length which was \ 
to the yarn by such additional str 
ing. During the passage of the 
through the caustic soda solutio: 
through the immediately succe 
washing water, it was simply 
vented from shrinking; but und: 
stress of the weights applied 
stretching device it was elon, 
more or and thers 
maintained at its increased 
during the remaining operatio: 
washing in acidulated water 
pure water, 


less, Was 


Summary of Decision in Ca 

The summary of the decisi 
Judge Lowell of the U. S. ¢ 
Court, Boston, handed down A 
1906, and dismissing the suit 
American Mercerizing Co 
Hampton Co. et al, is as foll 

“Summarizing the history w 
that Mercer first suggested th 
which gone | 
name; but he did not distinguis 
tween different kinds of veg: 
fibre, nor between the applicati 
acids and alkalies. As the shri 
was uncontrolled, no practical 


cess has since 


followed from his invention, a1 
silky luster, which is by far the 
important result of merceri: 
was not suspected by any one. 
years later Lowe first discover 
suggested mercerization unde: 9 
sion. He further improved aie 
Mercer by differentiating the \ 
kinds of vegetable fibre and lin r: 
the process of mercerization to Ik 
losic fibres (such as cotton and ‘lay 
He also limited his mercerizing ag 
to caustic soda, and thus point: Sit 
the practical limitations of th 
He discovered that the process 
give to the cotton mercerized a uloss 
appearance; but he did not ful! 
cognize the importance of this 

His invention did not go into 
tical use, probably by accider 

so the emphasis which experimer 
would have put upon the lust 

not arise from his discovery. J} hio1 refi 
& Prevost, perhaps indepe: 
discovered mercerization under te! 
sion. At first they knew nothing 
the luster thus imparted, that 


M 


xXte 
say they offered no suggesti a 
yond Lowe’s as to method, ar 
knew less than did Lowe of f 
sult. But their process came m 
and by their experiment and 
of others, the silky luster was 
to be all important. Thomas & 
vost then tried to save thet 
from the anticipation of Li 
suggesting unimportant diffe 
These attempts have failed w! . 
there has been a_ contest. 
bought out Lowe but the success the 
secured in Great Britain a1 se * 
where is unavailing in the ite > 
States where Lowe’s invent 
longs to the public. It follows tha 
the claims in suit are anticip 
the British patent to Lowe = 


bill 


be dismissed with « 5 


must 





Theory and Science in Mercerizing 


\ Review of Recent Researches, Largely English, Designed to Explain what Happens in Each Step of Process— 
Aim at More Certain Control and May Provide Standard and Accurate Measure for Mercerizing 
Results—-Process Still Something of Mystery 


LTHOUGH mercerization 
first discovered over 
seventy-five years the 
process is still somewhat of 
The primary action of 
on cotton was noticed 
‘cident and the practical methods 
peration have been slowly de- 
in a rather empirical way. 
. chemistry and much mechani- 
ngenuity have been introduced ; 
experiments have been made 
to improve and to explain mer- 
ing; but a final explanation of 
ause of the mercerizing effect 

in the future. 


was 
. ago, 
stery. 


ic soda 


ed 


present task will be to outline 

the reader will probably think 

the theory of the subject, but 

is really a review of a number 

more recent attempts to ar- 

it an explanation of just what 

ens at each step in the process, 

f the necessity for the various 

tial details. A clearer under- 

ing of the exact action of caus- 

soda cotton will eventually 

ead to simpler or cheaper methods 
duction, or a finer product. 

\lercerizing is sometimes defined 

treating of cotton with caustic 

f proper strength and temper- 


on 


for a sufficient time and then 
shing the cotton free from the 
alk lo be consistent the more 


ir complete operation is then 
mercerizing with — tension. 
all practical work em- 
shall consider the 
mean mercerization with ten- 
inless particularly 


S11 nearly 
tension, we 


otherwise 


Study of Surfaces 


most important property of 
cotton is its lustre and 
his is dependent first of all upon the 
ting power of the 
the first step in studying 
to study surfaces, and we 

stinguish at once between the 
xternal surface of yarn or cloth and 
the face of the separate fibres of 
t is composed. The external 


T ized 


surface. 
re 


is composed of fibres in 
nanufactured state and the 
nce of lustre is influenced 


*h by contrast between dif- 
parts the surface, these 
being affected by their angle 
ight. 


of 


something is known about 
suitable yarn or fabric sur- 
ecessary to the best commer- 
rcerizing effects, there is no 
aso to think that these cannot be 
my | by a better understanding 
eparate fibres. 
lain cotton fibre has lustre, al- 
it is not ordinarily noticed, 
iewed under the microscope 
strong lustre at the points 





By 


where the light is reflected to the 
Even a fibre mercerized with- 
out tension will show the same effect. 
In yarn, and more particularly in 
piece goods, this natural lustre does 
not show to any great extent because 
the minute surfaces are not arranged 
to reflect light all in one direction, 
but disperse it in all directions like 
a piece of ground glass. 


cye. 


Fibre Constituents Affecting Lustre 


In the ordinary cotton fibre the 
surfaces are provided by its flattened 


form, and the variety of direction 
by the numerous natural convolu 
tions. In spinning and weaving 


these fibres cannot be combined so as 
form the 


to larger reflecting sur 
faces required for lustre, for the 
great number of convolutions gives 


the appearance of a broken surface 
as already mentioned. At this point, 
however, run into another view 
advanced by W. L. Balls, one of the 
highest authorities on cotton. Speak- 
ing of unmercerized cotton he 


we 


Says 


that lustre i§ almost synonymous 
with twist. If all the hairs in a 
sample are well and evenly twisted 
there will be an infinite number ot 
convex surfaces, each reflecting 

spot of light. He apparently at 


tributes lustre to a great number of 
convolutions uniformly covering the 
cotton fibre, rather than to straight 
fibre surfaces without 
volutions. 


sO Many con- 


He also implies that lustre 


is more than a reflection from the 
outside surface and_ considers _ it 
closely connected with translucence 
of the fibre wall and reflection of 


light back from the interior surface 
Treatment with caustic makes the 
fiber more transparent and may thus 
improve the lustre from internal re 


flection. Probably these views can 
be harmonized but at the moment 
It is apparent that the subject of 
lustre has not been studied any too 
thoroughly. 

An idea has been prevalent that 
lustre is due to the removal of the 
cuticle of the cotton fibre. First let 
us define cuticle. According to 


salls, there is apparently a very thin 
outer layer of undefined composition, 
possibly identical with the “incrust- 
ing substances” mentioned by other 
writers; then the primary layer of 
cellulose which we commonly call 
cuticle; and finally the cellulose of 
the so-called thickening 
inside the outer wall and differing in 
some way from it. If the term cuticle 
refers to the very thin outer layer it 
may possibly be removed by caustic; 
if it refers to the primary layer of 
cellulose, it is not removed because 
we shall see that it remains in place 


secondary 


Charles F. 


Goldthwaite. 


during mercerization in ot 
all strengths and imposes a final limit 
to the swelling of the fiber contents. 
\gain, if the removal of the cuticle 


caustic 


caused lustre we would expect it on 
goods mercerized without tension be- 
cause the same caustic is used. On 
the other hand, if the external pur- 
ities come off the lustre will be im- 
proved. 


The Real Sources of Lustre 
Present then, indicates 
that lustre arises from reducing the 
number of natural and 
making the fibres straighter and 
more parallel. Years of practical 
evidence also indicate that these are 
the things that happen from tension 


evidence, 


convolutions 


acting on cotton that is made plastic 
This 
amply supported by current practice 
in fabric Everything 
points to smoothness and paralleliza 
The best re- 


by soaking in caustic view 1S 


structure. 


tion as being essential. 


sults are obtained from long, fine 
staple, made into combed, gassed 
yarns, or into fabrics like sateens, 


which feature parallel threads. Any 
finishing material that appears as a 
the 

accidental deposit, such 


rough coating on fibres, or any 
as that from 
soap and hard water, will impair the 
light reflecting power and hence the 
lustre. 

Single varns do not as 


a rule mer 


cerize well, so they are doubled for 


varn merfcerizing. The twist is the 
next important factor, and it has 
been so ‘long TecOeniZze d that certain 


standards hav« 


become known as 
“mercerizing twist.” A comprehen 
sive set of experiments by Corser 
and Turner on 60s-2 varns has shown 
that the .highest lustre is displayed 


by yarns of the softest doubling twist, 


while with 


any given doubling twist 
the best effect was obtained with 
medium twist in the singles; and the 


poorest, with a soft singles 


twist, owing apparently to the many 


very 
loose fibre ends that protrude from 
the yarn. 

By the aid of a device for measur 
lustre, described later, 
\dderley and Oxley have derived a 
formula for 
the maximum 
the 
(their 
multiplied 
the resultant 
counts ). 


which is 


ing 


from 
lustre 


yarns 40s-2 to 


35-2, 
tained when 
equals K 
spinning ) 
of 
resultant 

They also found that irregularity 
of twist in 
doubling detracted from the lustre. 


being ob 
doubling twist 
constant used 11 
by the square 


counts. (t K 


Toot 


either the singles or in 


Research Work on Single Fibres 
mercerization 
have usually considered the physical 
and 


Former studies on 


changes in yarns fabrics, for 


example, shrinkage, where the prop- 
under observation depends on 
complicated variable conditions 
whose influence cannot be separated. 

Since the most valuable result can 
only come from the study of one con- 


dition at a time we have to begin 


erty 


with the problem in its simplest 
possible form. So, although the ac- 
tual manipulation is anything but 


recent investigators have be- 
gun work with the single individual 


simple, 


fibres, uncomplicated by twist, slip- 
page, tightness of packing and other 
things that enter into experiments on 
yarn or cloth. 

It is difficult enough simply to 
measure single fibres of cotton “lint” 
with their curves and convolutions. 
lhe matter is far more complicated 
when experiments are performed on 
them, and changes in their inch of 
length and twelve hundredths inch 
diameter have to be accurately ob 
served and recorded. 

Then again, such natural products 
are seldom if ever twice alike, 
to study a 


So it 
IS necessary great 
individuals 


be reached 


matiy 


before a conclusion can 
them in 


However, such a study, tedious and 


about 


general. 
expensive as it is, seems essential if 


we are to understand perfectly the 


mercerization of either varns. or 


fabrics, because it is the behavior of 
the innumerable single fibres that de- 
the 


properties. 


termines finish or other desir- 


abl 
The Swelling of Single Fibres 


The swelling of 
in caustic 


the 
solutions is 


cotton fibres 
signifi 
actual 
aston- 


Collins and 


very 
and the 
take place are 
research by 


cant in mercerizing 
that 


ishing. \ 


changes 





Fig. 1. Swelling of Single Fibres 


Williams is Fig. IT. 


dD 


summed up on 
for single cotton fibres without ten- 
sion. This tells us that the greatest 
swelling which is considered to re- 


present a point of great sensitive- 


ness or plasticity occurs at about 
14.5% actual caustic strength of 
solution. It is shown directly by 


(217) 
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he hat ge ll volume f the cotton 
res as represented by the upper 
ere is a sharp maximum 
point folle wed by a tendency to de 
reas s the solution is made 
nger. sumbers at the bottom 

re per cent caustic strength). It is 


ery interesting to note that thie 
middle curve 


neth 


represents change ‘n 


which is a contraction or de- 


cTecas¢ 


measured by the minus num 


vrs at the right, and which becomes 

irly constant after a rapic loss 
hanging abruptly at about 14.5% 
caustic and 12% decrease in length 


he lower curve represents increase 


diameter as the swelling increases 


th strength of caustic. It rises 
rapidly to an abrupt change and 
light falling off at about ca.5 
caustic strength. 

It can be seen that the loss of 


+ in length is so far overbalanced 


y an increase of over 60% in di 
uneter, that the increase in size is 
early 150%, or in other words, the 
fibre swells to a maximum of almost 


two and a half times its 


former siz¢ 

It does not necessarily follow that 
skein of yarn or piece of cloth be 
ing mercerized should show such a 
degree of swelling because many 
other factors come into play, but we 
do know that the material swells 
an it seems evident when such 
sharp changes take place between 
14 and 15% caustic strength that 
Ms pomt must have particular 


significance, 


The Effect on Fibre Length 


\nother very complete picture ot 


the action of single cot- 


shown in Fig. II It 


caustic on 
fibres 1s 


an 


oO} : : nee ei 
| § 

5 | i 4 i 

4 q / 

ee, 


a a (ee 
Fig Shrinkage of Single Fibres in 

Length. 
work on the 


tension, of 


represents 


merceriza 


tion, without single cot 


ton fibres, done by Willows, Barratt 


and Parker covering change ot 
length, rather than volume, with 
change of caustic strength. Shrink 
ages are shown by negative numbers 
at the left. It 1s seen that merceriza 
tion really begins at about 22° “Iw 
or 10% strength of caustic solution 
and contraction, i. e., shrinkage, pro 


ceeds very rapidly as different solu 


is are used up to 30 or 2" 


which corresponds very closely with 


the point of maximum swelling as 


shown in Fig. I From 30° to 40 


(17.67%), however, there is a range 


of less swelling and the original 
authors suggest that 40° would be the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


proper strength if it were desired to 
increase the affinity of cloth for dyes 


by printing with caustic, without 


causing too great a shrinkage. 


\pproaching 50° (22.45%) there 
is a little more shrinkage but not 
nearly as much as at 30°. From 50 
to 60° there is almost no further 
change, while above 60° (27.12%), 


the contraction rapidly decreases. 
lhe dotted 


showing 


line is of 

the fibres go 
hey tend to lengthen 
is reached, when there is 


interest as 
where same 
on washing. 
until 50 
a further contraction. 


probably a further 


This is quite 
mercerization 


effect due to dilution of the caustic 
in the fibre as it comes in contact 
with the wash water, certain weaker 


solutions giving greater shrinkage. 
It might 
first 


seem more sensible at 
sight to make all these tests on 


fibres under tension or at least held 


at their full length, instead of 
practically without tension. How- 
ever it will be obvious that all of 


the variations could not be observed 
to change 


Even though the changes 


fibres were not free 


in length 


if the 


in practical mercerizing do not take 
under the 
tendencies 
atfect the 


conditions, 
present 


place above 


these and 


are 
results 


Absorption Tests 
\nother important and interesting 
| experiments 


set ot 


leads to very 
much the same conclusions in a dif- 
ferent way. Coward and Spencer de- 
small “whizzer”’ 
a speed of 7,000 R.P.M. which throws 
all the out of fibre or cloth 
except that actually absorbed as dis- 
tinguished from that which might 
be held the fibres. The 
striking that which 


its own weight of 


devised a 


very with 


water 


between 


result 1s cotton 


holds only 4 of 


water will and 


caustic ot 


retain between 21% 


215 times its weight of 
streneth when 


under the same 


mercerizing 
trifuged 


cen 
conditions. 


This corresponds to an increase to 
nearly three times its original vol 
ume, 

Tests on a fabric give a_ similar 
absorption for water, and the same 
tvpe of curve for caustic. but the 
amount was very much less. The 
fibres are apparently not as free to 
swell It is suggested that the 
ereater freedom of the fibres in varn 
leads to better results than obtained 
with pieces, and that poor results 


from piece goods made from tightly 


twisted varns are due less to poor 


penetration than to inability of the 


fibres to swell sufficiently 

In these tests, a sharp change at 
14.3°¢ marked the full extent of the 
swelling, a very close check with the 


14.5% of the previous investigation, 
and quite near the maximum shrink 
age in length at 13% It would 
that 


hborhood ot 14% to 18% 


seem somewhere in the neigh 
: caustic there 
must be a very significant point for 
mercerization although practical con 
ditions usually necessitate the use of 
solutions. It is natural to 
suppose that the fibres will be most 
plastic and most susceptible to ten- 
near the points of max- 


stronger 


sion a or 


imum swelling and shrinkage in 


length, which very nearly coincide. 


“Cuticle” Limits Swelling 

There has been a tradition that 
during mercerizing the cuticle, ap- 
parently meaning the primary wall, 
is so affected by the caustic as to 
off from the fibre. There is 
no good evidence that this occurs, 
while several things indicate that it 


come 


does not. Later views suggest that 
it is this cuticle that limits the swell- 
ing of fibres put into caustic solu- 
tion. A rapid increase of swelling 
with change of caustic strength, 


takes place up to between 14% and 
15% caustic solutions, and then stops, 
apparently because the outer layer of 
the fibre can swell no more. 


Supporting this view is the fact 
that cut fibres under similar cir- 


cumstances bulge out at the ends like 
mushrooms, suggesting that the in- 
terior (secondary) cellulose is under 
a considerable held in re- 
straint by the primary wall, or cuti- 
cle. This is very clearly shown in 
Fig. IIl., a photograph of 


pressure 


short 


lengths of cotton fibre. 
The swelling of cotton 


fibres in 





Fig. 3. Cotton Swollen and Bulged by 
Caustic. 

diameter at the expense of length 

depends on their minute structure. 


The exact changes are not yet under- 
stood but swollen fibres have already 
been utilized to obtain light on the 
The more visible changes 
are thickening of the walls, partial 


subject. 


or complete filling-up of the center, 
or lumen, and the disappearance of 
convolutions. 


Duration of Caustic Action 
Coming back to a more practical 


point, it has been found that cotton 
fibres contract in diameter as the 
caustic is washed out. This no doubt 
has a direct connection with skein 
yarn, for example, slackening; 1. e. 
increasing a little in length, while 
being washed on the poles of the 
mercerizing machine. This contrac- 


tion or “unswelling,” however, fol- 


lows a little behind the washing and 


one writer suggests that removing 
the tension too seon in cloth mer- 
cerization may account for some 


unsatisfactory results that have been 
obtained. Washing under tension 
should continue until the alkali con- 
tent of the varn has fallen way be- 


low the minimum mercerizing 
strength of caustic. 
It has also been found that the 


action does not take place as quickly 


as usually thought. Instead of being 
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over in a few seconds, the comp 
action of caustic of 
strength on_ single 
about three minutes. We would 
pect the time to be longer on 

or fabric to get penetration. In 
case of yarn, caustic of pr 
strength may be in the machine 
not get all through the yarn. |: 
tering, it is of necessity wet, an 
water has to be replaced by 

strength caustic. 


merceriz 
fibres requ 


Practical mercerizers will nati 
be governed by results, and pro 
in most the time of im: 
sion in the caustic, plus a stret 
or wringing period, plus the 
consumed in the first stages o 
washing, while mercerization i: 
going on, will make a total suf 
at least for complete action on ‘he 
surface fibres. It is probably 


cases 


important that mercerization « 1 


the var 
lustre go 


fibre through 
for ordinary 


to every 
fabric 


The Influence of Temperature 
There appear to be no ver 
portant recent investigations \ 
effect of temperature. What ¢ 

is known confirms present pra 
of trying to keep the caustic r 
ably cool. At ordinary merce: 
strengths there seems to be littl: 


ference in results while operating at 
ordinary mill temperatures or v1 
to 32° F. However, refrigerat ; 
sometimes used and the stat 


has been made that 
of caustic at 14° F. will give 
same results as a soluti 
61° F. Cost of refrigeration versus 
caustic usually settles this point 


a 6.5% sol 


29% 


Variations in Mercerized Strength 
It has always been stated that cor 
siderably less tension is required to 
maintain a yarn at its 
length during mercerization than to 
stretch it back , after it has 
allowed to contract during the 


origi! 


‘ 


cess. The same thing has been tound 
true of single fibres. Where 16 
gram would maintain the original 


length, it required 0.32, twic 
much, to regain it after allowing 
shrink. 

Ordinarily the increase in stt 
on mercerization is 0 
interest, although 
figure in some special requirem 


of cotton 
practical it does 
Increase in 
point 
strength. 


tension up to a cer! 
gives rise to increase 
This effect is more notice 
able in yarns with soft doubling t 

the harder two-ply yarns giving less 
increase in strength with the hig! 


tensions. The 


softest yarns 
showed gain in strength of about 
to 45%. The hardest yarns varied 


from gains of 13% down to 
losses depending upon the st1 

and the method of testing 
The values quoted are only intend 
idea of the 
varying the strength by 
mercerization. 


of yarn 


to give an possil 


of 
of 


Another somewhat peculiar resu! 
was that for any gray single ya 
these particular experiments, the two 
ply strength increased as the 
In corres- 


(Continued on page 276 


ing twist was increased. 
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Review of the Mercerizing Industry in Europe 


The Experiments, 





Early Yarn and Cloth Machines—The Latest Types—Caustic Recovery 


Yarn Processed in Warp Form 


1844, John Mercer, while fil- 
ring alkali-makers’ red liquor 
hrough cloth, observed that this 
yntracted in the wetted portions, 
considerably, and was led to 
a certain number of experi- 
ments, and resulting in taking out 
nt in 1850. The specification 
patent claimed that new effects 
ec obtained on vegetable fibres 


submitting these to the action of 


swelling 





sustic soda lyes between 40 and 50 
[w., to sulphuric acid of 150° Tw., or 

a chloride of zinc bath. Mercer 
firmed that if cotton cloth was run 


irough a caustic soda lye from 40 to 
it shrunk in length and in 
, and acquired greater strength 
and firmness, taking up certain color- 
ng matters with greater facility. 
\Ithough crimping is not mentioned 
the above specification, Mercer 
discovered the method of 
raping cotton, and showed patterns 
new styles produced at the 
London exhibition of 1851. For the 
purpose he had treated knitted cottons 
th strong caustic soda lye, with the 


readl 


uickly 


result that they had a closeness un- 
tamable by any other means, and 
also printed cotton fabrics in patterns 


and stripes with the lye, allowing this 
dry on and then steaming, obtain- 
ng contracted portions on a smooth 


round. The exhibits 


also included 
goods, half of which had been 
ited with the lye, while the other 
lalf had been left untreated; the 
piece having been dyed in the 
same bath. In this way the greater 
tullness in color of the treated part in 
mparison with the other half of the 
is very noticeable, 
affinity for 





proving 


iter dyestuffs 


ures A great hindrance to the 
ess of the new process was the 
gh price of the caustic soda then 


lable, and also the fact that the 
of cotton goods was con 
red a disadvantage. Lack of com 
caused Mercer to 
to other matters, 

lemonstrating any other ad- 
tage of the application of caustic 

beyond crimping. The name 
rization 


lal success 


h ittention 


has, however, al- 
ig to all impregnation oper- 
iducted with cotton fabrics 
“strong caustic soda solutions, as 
eT is considered to be the first 
had demonstrated its possi 
1€s \lthough ot ob- 

had made also by 

kauf Nuremberg about 
followed as this 


had not shown any large 


some his 
been 
of 


847, 1 omplaint 


riments or applications. 


Garnier and Depouilli 


lopment in the treatment of 
rics with caustic soda lyes 


until 1883, when Garnier 
. li, 


two Frenchmen. pat- 


By Raffaele Sansone, 


ented their treatment with this sub 
stance for rendering cottons more 
resistant to goffering. In 1884 the 
same inventors patented a process for 
obtaining crimp and crepon effects on 
half silk goods, through treating the 
same with strong caustic soda lyes 
before or after having been printed 
with pastes for eliminating the effects 
of the alkali. 

In 1885 they reserved to themselves 
the exclusive right of producing cre 
pons through treating fabrics having 
silk and cotton threads, wool and 
cotton threads, cotton threads special- 
ly prepared with a reserve, consisting 
of gum, or of a resin solution of in- 
dia rubber, with sulphuric acid between 


sg and 60 Jaumeé, or with strong 
caustic soda lye for a_ prolonged 


period of time, where the cotton por- 
tion contracted leaving the silk un 
affected, producing what then 
termed “chemical waves.” The re 
serve was removed through the em- 
ployment of solvents. 


Was 


The reserve 
could be applied warp or weft ways, 
and a variety of contrast effects could 
be prepared, and the cloth could pass 
through the lye either in a state of 
tension or not; the patentees seeming 
to have nearly recognized the luster- 
ing effect. 

A third patent was taken in 1885 
extending the crimping process, the 
two manufacturers later making quite 
good profits with the new styles, the 
principles of treatment of which are 
still used. 

The Basic Process of H. A. Lowe 

The application of tension which 
made the mercerizing process possible 
was not discovered until 1889, when 
H. A. Lowe applied for a patent de 
scribing a method for the production 
of lustre, which is about the same as 
the present-day method. The next 
year he followed the patent with a 
specification clearly describing a 
method of producing lustre. How 
ever, he does not seem fully to have 
recognized the advantages of his pro- 
cess applied to long stapled cottons, 
this does not to 
extent until 
In his experiments Lowe 


as seem have been 
practiced to any 
much later. 
employed a special stretching appar 
atus, or appliance, where the cotton 
goods, in piece form, were held under 


tension. 


great 


The frame was steeped in a 
caustic 
fabric 


strong soda solution, where 
the almost immediately es 
sayed to shrink, but could not beyond 
a certain degree, and when washed 
under tension retained a certain bril 
liant lustre. 

During the following years the in- 
dustry was of slow growth, owing to 
the great scarcity of proper machin 
ery for producing mercerized yarns 
in quantity, and 


sufficiently eco 


Genova, Italy. 


This 


secrecy 


nomically. can be attributed 
also to the with which the 


manufacturers held their process 


The Thomas and Prevost Process 
The transformation of the cotton 
fibre into article, the aspect of 
which comes close to that of lustrous 


an 


silk, only followed on a certain scale 
in 1895, when the 
fered 


Garnier firm 


Thomas and Prevost, 


ol 
an enter- 
prising firm of Crefeld dyers, their 
German craping patent, asking 10,000 
francs and a royalty. The otfer was 
not accepted and the firm Thomas 


& Prevost directed 


its attention 


to 
obtaining just the same effect without 
infringing the patent In this way 
they noted that the cloth treated with 
strong caustic soda lve showed much 
more affinity for dyestuffs, and when 
samples of the same were stretched 
on and submerged in _ this 
form in the lye, the material took on 


a particular brilliance coming 


frames, 


near 
to that of certain silk fabrics. After 
this observation they repeated the 
experiment with varn, and the first 


mercerizing machine was constructed 
through their instructions by Gebru- 
der \Wansleben, covering the process 
by different None of such 
patents mentioned, however, the pro 
duction of a lustre effect, the patentees 
aiming still at two 
color effects, and they also wanted to 
prevent the shrinkage of the fibre. 


The Process Made Free to All 

Other patents taken out later insist 
particularly 
treatment 


patents. 


improvements in 


and 
with 


uniquely the 
the caustic 
soda lye for increasing the brilliance 
or shine the 


on 
strong 
of material. Phese 
caused a great sensation among dy¢ rs, 
and manufacturers essayed by various 
means to appropriate the advantage 
of the new process, some through pur 


chasing the license of exploitation, 
and others through modifying the 
process more or less. Some of the 
best advised demanded the cancella 


tion of the Thomas & Prevost patent, 
showing that in their first patent the 


) 


inventors considered 


as secondary 
matters the tension and brilliance ob 
tained, and that they did not aim at 


lustre, but rather at avoiding shrink 
Lowe’s patent was brought for- 
the advantages 
Thomas and Pre 
1SgS 


age 
ward 
of the 


as recognizing 
silk lustre. 
obtained, however, in 


additional 


vost an 


patent with considerable 


] 


alterations. Their claim 


Was 107 al 
terations in the patent of March, 
1895, consisting in exerting a very 
much greater tension on the cotton 
soaked in lye, so that even hard 


twisted, long stapled cotton could be 
stretched to its original length, and 
they claimed most specially the pro 


duction of a permanent silky lustre 


Patents, Processes and Machines That Formed the Basis of the Whole Industry—Descriptions of 


Apparatus—Little 


The German courts annulled the 
patents in 
the 
to revolutionize the whole 
cotton industry, and if the name 
mercerization to the 


Was 


Thomas and Prevost 
and thus 


tree later 


1QOl 
rendered process quite 
oT 
Was given 


lustring it 


new 


process ot also: aS.a 


consequence of the above complaints 
Early Skein Mercerizing Machines 

Mercerizing was at first confined to 
varn in skein form, piece goods mer 


cerizing being applied some years 
after. The skeins were at first placed 
on arms fixed at a certain distance 


apart in a special framing, that was 
dipped into the strong alkaline bath 
\ later machine was constructed with 


a series of arms, that could all be 
dipped at the same time, enabling a 
saving of time and labor. 


This simple form of hank mercer 


izing machine was 


of machines. 
often possessing special characteris 
tics, that with the of 
were submitted to improvements dic 


followed later by 


quite a_ series other 


course vears 


tated through practical experience, 
and tending to cheapen merceriza 
tion, facilitating the work of the 


operatives and rendering more thor 
ough the action of the strong alkalin« 
baths. 


Horizontal-Arm Machines 


Improved types of hank merceri: 
ing machines had_ their 
arms placed in an_ hori 
zontal position, and one of the units 
could be approached the 


pairs of 
stretching 


for 


ntre 
duction of the material, or distanced 
for its stretching through a_ simpk 
mechanism, easily controlled by th: 


operatives 
arms 


Below each pair of such 


was placed an impregnation 
trough containing the strong caustic 
soda lye, which the skeins of 
cotton yarn could be turned for caus 


ing uniform 


and in 


penetration, and then, 
after their motion had been stopped. 
for withdrawing the caustic soda, and 
the replacing 
rinsing 


with 
thus extracting 
enough of the alkali to allow the tak 
ing off of the yarn for its further 
treatment with acid and rinsing wate! 

On some of these machines the dis 
position of the arms was so modified 
that while the troughs remained im 
movable, 
Ina 


of it clean hot 


water, 


the pairs of arms were held 


convenient position while being 


charged with the skeins, and then 
raised and lowered into the troughs 
for the impregnation and_ rinsing 


operations, leaving the carrying arms 
uncovered when entering the lye and 

the rinsing water 
In other machines several pairs 
horizontal arms 
to around a 
mechanism, the hanks of yarn being 
submerged twice in a stretched con- 
the alkali, 


hrough squeeze rolls to remove 


stretching were 


caused revolve central 


dition in strong run 


all 
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ikali, washed, neutralized, 

ns and again squeezed 

é ants prevented all contact ot 
with the material while 

th the strong alkaline 

In this case the saturated yarn 
shed by jets of the rinsing and 
zing fluids, which did_ not, 
er, always effect the removal 


lve sufficiently and uniforml 


Modern Skein Machines 


some of the most recently 1 
| machines the spindles of the 
ying-rollers are retained in 
position laterally during the mercer 


varn-Car! 


ing operations instead of being held 
lv in tl having swing- 
ends of the 
held by a 


which is 


ie center and, 
ds, and the extrem« 
rollers 


ng arrangement, 


rryll are 


ig 
auto 
1¢ 


illy raised or lowered when t 


from the 


rn is put on or removed 

yllers \ further improvement con 
the automatic interchange of 

e and neutralization troughs. 
In other recent machines the lye 
igh is carried on connecting rods 
ese again are supported by a sys 
t cross ties connected with a 
ible lever arrangement which, 1n 
moves on a shaft in conjunction 
ith an eccentric disc so as to permit 
ising and lowering of the lye 
trough, giving the latter its lowest 
tion when the water trough is 
laced under the rollers The centet 


oe 
tion is assumed when the neutral 


ing trough is set in operation, while 
the top position brings the lye trough 
mediately under the yarn rollers, in 


which position the yarn 1s impreg 


| with the lye. The water trough 


ited 


hauled into the machine on rollers 


y a chain and chain wheel, operated 


conjunction with an eccentric disc 


These novel features do with 


away 
he jet arrangement and cause the ly« 


uniformly washed 


e entirely and 


rom the varn in the neutralization 
An automatically opening and clos 
ilve intermittently discharges 


meentrated lye through a gutter 


nto a funnel The funnel itself can 
elled by means of lever and 
terweights to discharge into 


ther of two separate discharge 
nnels, one of which is for lve 
which can be re emploved, the second 


irrying the spent washing water 


Phe overflow union of the neutral 


ition trough is connected to the dis 


. 
| 
Ire’ the admission of 


valve, and 
‘ + q 
e cold or warm neutralizing fluid is 


ulated by valves and a distributor 
0 give an equal flow to the 
igh. In this way it is impossible 
the lye to be weakened by any 


from the water connections, 


ripping 
1 uneven 


mercerization of the yarn 


opening and closing 


The 1 
1 | in 


> avoided 
the valves 1s eftecte 


ic and an 


eccen 


adjustable valve rod, by 


1 
} 


eans of which certainty of opera 
is obtained The washing water 
oes not pass over the lye trough but 


. . . . 1: 
lirectiv into the water or neutraliza- 


ion trough, dripping being entirely 


voided by this new arrangement 


The squeezing rollers are sup 


yrted at their ends in such a 


manner 
i 
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as to effect a thoroughly uniform 
squeezing of the yarn over the whole 
surface. The tension rollers are au- 
lifting 
and as the 


tension rollers are supported not only 


tomatically actuated by a 


mechanism and eccentric, 


center but also at the ends the 
tension must always be parallel, thus 
the disadvantages 
machines in the 
tension rollers are suspended in the 


in the 
avoiding many of 


inherent in which 


center only he hourly production 
of the above class of machines is 
claimed to be about 72 Ibs. of uni- 
form, highly-mercerized yarn of 


great lustre. 
Warp-Yarn Mercerizing 

lhe development of skein merceriz 
ing machines was followed by the in- 
troduction ot warp 


the 


mercerizing 


machines, in which yarns were 
at the 
beginning and end of which is always 


Each 


treated in a series of iron vats, 


a pair of squeezing rollers. 


compartment contained a_ certain 
number of upper and lower guiding 
Here th« 


with the strong alkaline 


rollers. material was 


treated, first 
lve, and by remaining under a certain 
the squeez 
ing rollers and on the guiding rollers 
but little, certain 
mercerizing action to take place, quite 


tension between pairs of 


shrunk allowing a 


sufficient for some purposes Passing 
the the 


treated with boiling rins- 


irther 


ru 


along in machines 
Wal ps were 
ing waters that deprived them of the 
greater part of the alkali remaining in 
them the then 
they were carried through acid baths 


and through final rinsing waters that 


after squeezing, and 


prepared them for the operations fol 
[his type of machine has had 
a limited use in Europe, largely ow- 
the fact that 
customed to make deliveries in hank 
form and weavers and knitters to re 


lowing 


ing to spinners are ac 


form, and then to 
wind them on bobbins, 


ceive them in that 


tub s, cones or 


other package form 
Cloth Mercerization 
Seeing the favorable results early 
obtained through yarn mercerizing, 
several machines for mercerizing 


introduced In one of the 

the cloth passed 

through the caustic soda lye contained 

modified three 
11 : = 

roller padding machine in such a way 


cloth were 


earliest of these 


in the trough of a 
that it was kept always stretched on 


its sides by means of pins or points 


\fter treat 
soda the cloth 


he rollers, and 


on the guide rollers 


ment with the caustic 


was squeezed between t 


was brought then to the stretching 
part of the machine where it was 
stretched to the desired width, being 
later washed with cold water and 


treated in weak acidulated water for 
removing all caustic soda. The pro 
duction of a similar machine was of 
5,000 meters of cloth per day, and it 
could be employed for treating all 
classes of fabrics. 

At about the same time some manu- 
facturers produced a certain luster 
by simply using a continuous soap 
ing machine, taking advantage, in this 
instance, of the tension produced be 
tween several pairs of squeezing 
rollers, and the underlying guiding 


rollers for avoiding a portion of the 
shrinkage. 

Others impregnated the material on 
an ordinary padding machine, and the 
rolls of cloth were then carried to a 
stretching machine. Here the opera- 
tives introduced the cloth between 
parallel endless chains supplied with 
clips, that gradually carried through 
the whole piece stretching it to the 
wanted width, and delivering it to 
wash boxes, generally of wood. 

This type of machine, although it 
remained in employment for some 
years, possessed serious disadvant- 
ages. One of these was that the op- 
eratives had to introduce the impreg- 
nated material by hand. Besides this 
they had to sew its ends, after the 
piece had passed nearly through the 
stenter, to the beginning of a new 
piece being entered. Moreover, the 
plant the serious defect 
that a shrinkage followed 
during the passage of the fabric from 
the endless chains to the first pair of 
squeezing rollers of the wash boxes, 
reducing somewhat the degree of the 
luster produced. For avoiding this 
later introduced much longer 
stretching machines or stenters, and 


1x ssessed 


certain 


were 


the padding machine was placed di- 
rectly in front of the same, so that 
the material, on leaving this was 
taken up automatically by the pair of 
endless chains. After having been 
brought to its original width, or slight- 
ly above the same, it was submitted 
to the action of a series of sprinklers 
that sprayed boiling water on its 
upper portion, the water dropping into 
a trough below the stenter. In this 
way after a time no shrinkage could 
take place, and before the end of the 
stenter was reached the endless chains 
relaxed their stretching action, deliv- 
ering the now unshrinkable fabric to 
washing and souring vats. This form 
of stenter, having been sub- 
mitted to much improvement in all its 


after 


portions, is that mostly employed 
now, 
Caustic Recovery 
The high price of caustic early 


caused attention to be given to recov 
ering the alkaline washings obtained 
during the rinsing of the mercerized 
cotton fabrics, and in 1907 an English 
patent taken out for concen- 
trating apparatus in which the lye 
could be brought to a strength of be- 
tween 25 Another 
patent taken out in the same year cov- 
ered the employment of steam on the 
stenters for increasing the extraction 
of the caustic soda and reducing the 
work in the wash boxes that followed. 
For this purpose steam was applied on 
both sides of the material while it 
passed between squeezing rollers. 
\nother patent the treat- 
ment with acid baths of the 
stretched cotton cloth while impreg- 
nated with the strong caustic soda lye 
until complete neutralization, and the 
further stretching of the cloth with 
the object of obtaining a higher luster. 
A stretching machine having three 
separate portions was recommended 
for the purpose. 


The 


was 


and so Tw. 


mentions 
weak 


stenter mercerizing ranges 


long ago displaced all other forms of 


February 2, 


cloth machines and 
changes and improvements intr 
in the mercerizing of cotton 
have been limited to facilitat; 
work on these, rendering it 
nomical as possible, and to im; 
the means for recovering th 
soda contained in the water 
Such improvements have, hy 
limited more and more the mx 
ing process to plants having 
sibility of treating very large 
ties of material at a time, a: 
brought down the cost of the 
to very figures. Paddi 
chines with screw pressure, 
and weight pressure, have be 
ually displaced by water 1 
working under hydraulic p: 
and having a shallow and br 
pregnation trough, where th; 
cloth is impregnated twic 
strong caustic soda bath, wl 
ning on several guiding rolle: 
below the same; being als: 
twice, but in such a way 
leave in the cloth entering th. 
only such lye as cannot be e 
without breaking or 
material, 

The stenter is supplied wit 
having nickel plated clips fo: 
ing the formation of rust st 
the borders of the cloth, 
work automatically, seldom 
the borders. The rinsing 0; 
are conducted through as 
cases and multiple sprinklers 
water of which is employed « 
over again, with the aim of 
ing the concentration of the \ 
produced, and saving in th 
later caustic soda recovery op 

Caustic soda recovery | 
been given the attention of 
engineers, and it can be cond 
present with plants where tl 
ings produced below the ster 
caused to run into large ceme: 
ered collection cisterns, fror 
they are pumped into large 
causticizers for their 
with lime and other 
stances, and brought up in alk 
tents through the introductio: 
bonate of soda, producing 
caustic 


low 


splitt 


pur 
suitab! 


from & 
Baumé, that are sufficiently 
impurities for allowing thei 
tration and 
over again. 


soda_ lyes 


employment « 


The concentration of lyes 
the advancement of chemi 
neering has also been great! 
ened. For this purpose plant 
large evaporation boilers a1 
ble at present, working with 
steam and a vacuum, and 
bring the Ives to the desired 
tration of 30 to 35° Baume, 
above this, if required, wit! 
period of time. 

In many establishments t! 
izing process has been em] 
avoiding the long and costly 
out operation conducted wit! 
lyes or enzyme products, by 
the gray cloth just as it arr 
the mill with the strong 
with the usual washing an 
liquids. 


since the; 
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Raw Material Dominates Cotton Goods in 1923 


Big 
Approximately 18c. 


\HE story of the cotton goods 

market during 1923 is largely 

he story of the raw cotton 

iarket. Probably never before 

mas the goods situation been so com- 

dominated by the staple. As 

vy year opened this dominance 

essened in no degree; the 

spect of raw material antics im- 

to forsee cast its shadow over 

erchandising outlook. King 
s king indeed. 

rief retrospect 1923 was a year 

ptionally good business during 

rst three months, with practic- 


mills running full, or nearly 


irders which showed normal 

















Jump in Cotton During Summer Unexpected by Manufacturers, Who Had Hoped to Buy Their Raw Material 


Merchandising Difficulties Cause General Curtailment in Closing Months — Consid- 
erable Further Expansion of Southern Industry — Importance of the Ford Mill—lIs 30c. Cotton Normal? 


A gradual upward movement 
started in August, when it became 
evident that the cotton crop would be 
nothing like what early planting re- 
ports had indicated. Cotton jumped 
7c. a pound in remarkably short order 
when Government reports indicated 
the crop would not be much in excess 
of 10,000,000 bales, and gray 
followed, though not making anything 
like the same percentage 
raw material. L: 


goods 


gains as the 
November 


ite Saw 
the highest prices of the year for 
gray goods. Slight recessions fol- 
lowed in December, but the market 
closed fairly firm. 


A comparison of opening and clos- 
> 

























satisfactory market of the last half 
of the year is fully realized. It has 
been impossible, in the face of hand- 


to-mouth operations of jobbers, 
and work 
cotton goods prices up to a basis of 
replacement 


most 


converters to 


cutters-up, 


Profitable 


costs mer- 
chandising for many months has been 
open oy to those mills owning cheap 
cotton, and their number is conceded 
to be small. 
his is the big problem x the 
market for the current year, and its 
solution may hardly be said to be in 
sight. Most mills probably would 
hesitate to characterize I923 aS a bad 
year, yet tew will dispute the fact 






1924 with 
\ll merca 
prepared 
hard 
well for 
plished. 


tunately, 


work, 


are 


any degree of exhilaration. 


worth tl 
year 


nts 
for a 
and 
the results 
Back of the 
the 


this in 


strong 


1eir 
ot 


to 


gr 


salt 


1 


itself 

be 

market, 
and 


have 
inusually 
augurs 
accom- 
for- 


healthy 


fundamental conditions affecting gen- 


eral business the country over—gen- 
eral employment of labor at near- 
peak wages, and fairly steady, normal 
consumption of goods. 

Che market is suffering from con- 
ditions peculiar to itself; it is not 
sharing generally upset or depressed 
conditions, and such are not likely to 
develop in the immediate future. 
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en- rofits * approximately normal ing prices on 384 in. 64x60 5.35 yd. that it was not a good one, except There has been no “ buyers’ strike,” 
at ronts, iring late March and early print cloths tells the story of the year for a comparatively small number of and none is in prospect. Resistance 
ts of the tremendous better than many paragraphs of plants where peculiar conditions con- to higher prices has come solely 
ge ‘otton being planted had words. On Jan. 2, with middling trolled. from jobbers and_ retailers—low- 
mn te and depressing effect spot cotton in New York quoted at Fundamentals All Strong priced merchandise is still available 
i Taw terial prices, and gray 26.45¢., Io3gc. was the market price As the current year started every to the consumer. And it is very 
S d to sag. Buyers of all on this pivotal construction. It closed attempt was made by merchants in much to be doubted whether the per- 
ne ethened their policy of the year on Dec. 31 at 11c. for spot the primary market to thrust pes- centage of advance that will be neces 
ions which was to fea- goods, with New York spot cotton at simism into the background and to sary at the retail counter because of 
S re f the year. With tem- 36.70c. look forward as hopefully as possible higher costs in the primary market 
rar ird reactions prices on When it is considered that the con- to the new twelve month period. will offer much of a bar to normal 
a! Tt declined steadily from dition illustrated by these figures ex- There is no denying the fact, how- distribution of merchandise this year. 
July, when the low isted, to some extent, throughout the ever, that extremely few regard the 30c. Cotton Normal? 
year were reached. last six months of the year, the un- prospects for the first six months of Old-time merchants in the first 
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At Left, Mullti-Story,Weaving Mill. At Right 4-Story Dye House. The Bridge connecting them is 1000 ft. long. 
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hand wiarket are firm in their belief 
»ds based on higher than 3oc. 
annot be distributed in volume 
On the 


that § 
cotton 
consumers in this country. 


‘her band there are a few who main- 
in that those who hold this opinion 
are living too much in the past and 
have not yet fully adjusted them- 
selves (0 Mew normal price levels re- 


silting from the war. 

New standards of living have been 
adopted generally. Cotton at 3oc., 
nsidering the influences which con- 
‘ribute to the establishment of this 
rice, not advanced disproportion- 
ely over pre-war levels, in compari- 
on with other raw materials. Far- 
sighted students claim that 30c. is 
approximately a normal, stable price 
‘or cotton which may be expected to 
ld for many years. 

The fly in the ointment is, of course, 
that the staple is now appreciably 
cher, with all indications pointing 

still further advances during the 
reserit year. 

Export Support Lacking 

\n important contributary cause 

what has been described as an un- 
satisfactory year for practically all 

ple goods is the considerable de- 
in exports. The latest figures 
ble are those of the Depart- 
of Commerce for the ten months 
nded November, which show ship- 
ments of 429,469,423 sq. yds. of all 
nds of cotton goods, valued at $73,- 
9,919 during 1923, which compares 
with 546,393,583 sq. yds., valued at 
$8,608,478 shipped abroad during 
his period in 1922. In this compari- 
n, also, it is well to remember that 
1922 was by nO means a banner year. 
All through 1923 it was found diffi- 
cult to sell goods for export at the 
relatively high prices ruling. The 
ecline in unbleached cloths is par- 
ularly noticeable, the figures be- 
ng 95,695,153 sq. yds. for the first 11 
months of the year, in comparison 
vith 165,878,377 sq. yds. for the same 
erlod in 1922. Manchester was able 
undersell the domestic market on 
practically all classes of merchandise, 
id generally depressed conditions in 
English industry did not make 


any less eager to do so. 


1 
ila 








ort outlook is not encourag- 
ise of long experience in this 
ant end of the business say it is 
ssible to maintain volume at 
present prices, and 
seems little likelihood of sharp 
tet luring the present year. 


ing like 


s becoming more and more gen- 
accepted that the development 
xport ‘rade is of vital importance 


] th and prosperity of the 


ustry, and vet, despite 
, 0 d sion and theorizing to 
* efte ttle organized effort is 
g ex led by the industry itself 

‘ccomp ish this result. 
Sooner later, and sooner, it is 
e hi than later, there must 
feet € devel something approaching 
~ Seoper € movement with this 

The Big Mistake 

_ * is no’ within the province or 
—— capac of this publication to 
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PRINT_CLOTH!FLUCTUATIONS 


Fluctuations in three of the ‘most active print cloth con- 
structions during 1923 are shown by the figures below, which 
are taken from the cotton goods chart compiled by Louis 
Lowinson & Co., New York brokers. 


39” 
4.25 


72x76 68x72 
39” 


64x60 


103 

10 
% 

10 


7 
s 





Spot Spot 
Midd. 72x76 68x72 64x60 Midd. 
Upland Cons 39” 39” 38%" Upland 
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lay down rules for the purchase of 
raw mdterials. But it should not be 
out of place in this brief review to 
express the hope that the big mistake 
of 1923 


will not be repeated this year. 
Last 


spring, under the 
reports of large acreage, buyers’ in- 
that they would not 
higher prices for goods and a 
volume of 


influence of 
sistence pay 
great 


bear pr ypaganda, cotton 


began its downward movement which 
was to fool everyone. At 27c. cotton 
buyers said they might buy at 25c.; 
at 25c. they said they would wait for 
23c. cotton, and when the = staple 
reached 23c. they c thing 
but further reductio: 17-18¢. 

Practically the entire trade antici 
pated that the new crop would be 
sold at around 18c., and new prices 
on prints were issued during the 
summer with the announce 


they were based on 17c. cotton 
17-18¢. 1. After 
reaching a low of approximately 22c. 
the 


cotton never 


irrive 


decline in the staple was halted, 


and the upward movement. started 
which was to carry vithin close 
acquaintance of 38c. 

Most mills were caught short. An- 
ticipating a continued decline to the 


low figure referred to ry little cot- 
ton was bought, and the raw material 
shot up so quickly that itforded 
little opportunity to cover at the 
proximate low the year 
were forced to buy on an 


ap- 
Mills 
idvancing 
market as they needed cotton 
the bulk production of staple goods 
they have not yet been able to work 
their prices up to a basis of 
ment cotton. 


for 


and on 


replace- 


Bear Propaganda Expected 

There may be no moral than can 
be pointed to in this sudden advance. 
It is most easily disposed of by re- 
ferring to it asatypically 
change, practically 
notoriously erratic 
those who 


unexpected 
overnight, in a 
market. 

feel that 2: 
cotton will be a good buy at any time 
during the next few years —that it 
will reach that price only because of 
speculative manipulation and not by 
reason of natural depressing causes. 


there are 


25¢c. 


As the new year opens it is appar- 
ent that a mass of bear propaganda 


will again flood the market during 


the early planting season for this 
years crop. Much will be made of 
‘intentions to plant,’ and a record 
acreage seems probable. But there 


is no getting away from the results 


ot three short crops in succession, 
the tangible carryover figures and the 
fact that a crop materially larger 
than that of 1923 is not probable 
until effective means for checking 
the boll weevil are discovered and 
put into practice, regardless of the 


number of acres planted. 

High cotton seems fairly certain to 
be with us for several years to come. 
A quotation of 


25¢c. 


for middling 
may look cheap to shrewd buyers this 
year, 


The Southern Industry 


Of major importance among de- 
velopments during a year singularly 
bare of outstanding merchandising 
events was the continued expansion 
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Consolidated Textile Corporation 
B, B. & R. KNIGHT, Ine. 


William M. Wood, Director General 


A. G. Pierce, Jr., President 


Executive Committee: F. K. Rupprecht, Chairman; William M. Wood, 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., Henry L. Tiffany and Edward R. Tinker 


Converse & Company 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


88 WORTH STREET 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Through the affiliation of these corporations 
there came under one management the 
operation of 

—Nine owned cotton mills in the South. 

—The Windsor Print Works of North 
Adams, Mass. 

—The Knight Mills of Rhode Island and 
Mass. 

—A selling organization handling the output 
of independently-owned mills having a 
capacity of 350 million yards of cotton 
textiles annually. 


With the recent introduction into Consoli- 
dated management of officials and directors 
of the American Woolen Company another 
forward step is taken towards the goal 
always kept in view by Consolidated policy. 


THE UTMOST EFFICIENCY IN 
PRODUCTION AND IN DISTRIBUTION. 
THE BENEFITS OF SUCH A POLICY 
ARE SHARED ALIKE BY ITS CUS- 
TOMERS AND BY THOSE IT REPRE- 
SENTS. 


Converse & Company is the selling agent for 


CONSOLIDATED MILLS _B. B. & R. KNIGHT MILLS 


Bonham Division, Bonham, Arctic Mill, Arctic, R. I. 


Texas. Centreville 


Ella Division, Shelby, N. C. 


OTHER MILLS 


Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, 
N.C 


Centreville, Gonzales Cotton Mills Co., Gon- 


zales, Texas. 





Henderson Division, Henderson, 
Ky. 


Hopedale Division, Burlington, 
i, i. 


Lynchburg Division, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Ossipee Division, Burlington, 
, ae 


N 
Pelham Division, Pelham, Ga. 
Pilot Division, Raleigh, N. C. 


Union Division, LaFayette, Ga. 


Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Dodgeville Mill, Dodgeville, 
Mass. 


Grant Mill, Providence, R. I. 
Hebron Mill, Hebronville, Mass. 
Natick Mill, Natick, R. I. 
a Mill, Providence, 


Pontiac Mill, Pontiac, R. I. 

Royal Mill, Riverpoint, R. I. 

Valley Queen Mill, Riverpoint, 
R. I. 


White Rock Mill, Westerly, 
a 


Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., Neuse, N. C. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 

Postex Cotton Mills, Post, 
Texas. 

Sand Springs Cotton Mill Cor- 
poration, Send Springs, Okla. 

Tell City Woolen Mills, Tell 
City, Ind. 

Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Virginia Cotton Mills, Swep- 
sonville, N. C. 

and others. 


PONTIAC BLEACHERY, Pontiac, R. I. 
TERRY TEXTILE CORP., New York 


Converters of Cotton Fabrics 


WINDSOR PRINT WORKS 
North Adams, Mass. 
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of t-e industry in the South. This 


tren and its causes has been so fully 
disc: ssed that there is no occasion 
for .omment on it here. A _ consid- 
eral amount of eastern capital 


into the South during 1923 in 
rm of new mills, additions to 
cist ng plants and 


outright pur- 
hase of mill properties built up by 
southern interests. In the original 
me of cotton manufacture, mean- 


the industry is marking time, 
so fur aS increased productive ca- 
is concerned. 
requires no great prophetic 
a continuance of this 
rn expansion as long as the ex- 


si to see 


sf 


differential in overhead and 
manufacturing costs prevails. Many 
rumors are current regarding new 


elopments along this line now un- 

negotiation, and important an- 

‘ements further growth in 
the South are to be expected during 
1924 


\ 


\ noteworthy 


a+ 
Ul 


feature of the in- 
reased facilities in the southern 
s is the enlarged finishing ca- 
itv. A number of important new 
ng, bleaching and finishing plants 
ere announced for the territory be- 
the Mason and Dixon line dur- 
ng 1923, taking care, in some 
sure, at what has been 
one of the greatest 
ls of the southern industry. 


Mr. Ford’s Mill 


Undoubtedly the most interesting 
ws of the vear to the manufactur- 
g industry the definite an- 
uncement in the fall of plans for 

operation of a mill by the Ford 
Motor Co. The preliminary an- 
nouncement and details made public 
since have disclosed only the outline 
t proposed application of Ford pro- 
duction methods to cotton manufac- 


least, of 


nce led tO ve 


was 





but this bare outline has 
great interest to the entire 
The principal economy in 


disclosed thus is the 


rocesses 


tar 


limination of picking in the Ford 
ll now being set up in Detroit, 


| 


which will run on 1.05 yard sateens 
be 1 backing for artificial 


used as 


i 


i€ ather. 


Principal criticism of the Ford pro- 
Mill 

men point out that it is possible to 
things in a self-owned mill, run- 
ing entirely on one construction, to 
e further processed into a material 
here the appearance of the cotton 


goods used is not especially import- 


gram so far has been negative. 


ch are not possible in a mill 
perating on a wide range of gray 
goods of finer constructions to be 

d he gray to extremely exact- 


from the fact that important 
f the Ford program have un- 
been made public as 
ignificant point is that this 
Sgr e manufacturing organiza- 

hampered by tradition and 
ickec by practically unlimited finan- 
l r.sources, has definitely entered 

program of manufacturing 
Mr. Ford has accom- 

economies and _ radical 
ng in manufacturing methods 


Vv not 


S 


~OOdS, 
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in other subsidiary industries into 
which he has entered. With the co- 
operation of a leading organization 
of textile engineers in his new enter- 
prise at Detroit, it is not unlikely 
that the results of his latest efforts 
will be of far-reaching importance 
to the cotton goods industry. 


The Gingham Debacle 

Outstanding among the unpleasant 
features of 1923 was the decline in 
popular favor of ginghams, and, to a 
lesser extent, of similar fabrics such 
as percales. An intimation that all 
was not well with ginghams was re- 
ceived early in the year when the 
largest manufacturer announced the 
restoration of seasonal dating on fall 
goods, despite the fact that a num- 
ber of its competitors had already 
booked volumes on the terms 
of 2-10-60 which had been general 
since the war. At this time a banner 
year for ginghams generally 
anticipated. 

It shortly became evident, how- 
ever, that a definite style trend away 
from ginghams was in progress, so 
far as the great mass of goods was 
concerned. Few mills followed the 
lead of the big company in granting 
seasonal dating on fall merchandise, 
but when prices for this spring were 
made many of the eastern mills went 
back to the old terms, though south- 
ern mills generally continued to sell 
2-10-60. 

As the year progressed, and the 
women of the country refused to con- 
tinue the gingham vogue which had 
lasted for several years, merchan- 
dise accumulated at mills and 
through distributing channels. Job- 
bers’ stocks were heavy and _ prac- 
tically immovable. Sacrifice prices 
were made in sections of the primary 
market and by jobbers all over the 
country.. Mills curtailed radically, 
and the outlook was most unpromis- 
ing. 

As the year drew to a close, how- 
ever, indications of improvement in 
this situation came from many sec- 
tions of the country. Jobbers began 
moving their goods in greater volume 
and lightened stocks naturally oc- 
casioned improved sentiment. It is 
believed that this important branch 
of the market is now on the road to 
recovery, though whether or not this 
will be completely accomplished this 
year is a matter for conjecture only. 

A logical result of the depression 
in ginghams has been diversification 
of product in plants which normally 
run a large number of looms on these 
goods. Looms were changed over 
wherever possible and practicable, 
and new lines of manufacture en- 
tered upon by large producers. 
Whether or not production capacity 
on ginghams has been increased too 
rapidly is a question which cannot 
be answered here, but it is one which 
is undoubtedly being given a great 
deal of attention by all market stu- 
dents. 


good 


was 


Wash Goods 
Flock-dot voiles and dotted swisses 
were the big features of 1923 in 


wash goods lines, and they promise 


to continue in favor during the sum- 
mer of 1924. Volume was big on 
these goods during the twelve 
months under discussion and at least 
a few converters have probably had 
record years. Predictions as_ to 
“what will be good” this year also 
include what seems to be a definite 
trend toward floral designs in prints. 
Big business has already been booked 
on aggressively merchandised lines 
of voiles. In ginghams_in- 
forecast for 


dress 
popularity is 
large plaids. 


creased 


Blankets 


Most lines of cotton 
joved a good year. 


made 


blankets en- 
This business has 


remarkable strides in recent 
vears —on certain lines increases of 
several hundred percent in volume 


have been made within a comparative- 


ly few years—and the end is cer- 
tainly not yet in sight. Merchandise 
is being. constantly improved, ex- 


cellent styling is being done by sev 
eral mills, and the price appeal of the 
cotton blanket seems fairly sure of 
making probable further inrozds on 
the business of all-wool goods. 

A noteworthy development of the 
year was the placing on the market 
of the first line of printed cotton 
blankets, made by a special machine, 
the details of which have not been 
disclosed. This printing process is 
understood to be still in process of 
perfection, but from the progress 
made to date it is safe to predict a 
considerable success for the first 
method of printing heavy napped 
It should be a manufactur- 
ing development of significance. 


Bleached Goods 


gC ods. 


Few will dispute the statement 
that it has been an_ unsatisfactory 
year, on the whole, for bleached 
goods. Expansion of corporation 


domination of this end of the busi- 
ness has featured 1923, and the close 
prices made by their big competitors 
has made profitable operation difficult 
for converters. The necessity of dis- 
tributing large production has made 
low prices inevitable during a year 
such as that recently closed. A num- 
ber of new additions were made to 
the ranks of sheet and pillow case 
producers during the year. 


Heavy Goods 

In heavy colored goods the record 
of the year seems to have been 
largely dependent upon the location 
of manufacturing plants. There 
seemed to be no difficulty experienced 
by large sellers in disposing of their 
total denim production, and these 


goods were well sold ahead at the 
start of the new year. 

Mixed reports are received re- 
garding duck business during the 


year, though few selling agents are 
enthusiastic what was accom- 
plished, Leading manufacturers of 
tire fabrics have enjoyed a healthy 
volume of business, and look forward 
to expansion of this volume during 
the present year. 


over 


Large Imports 
\ record 


of 1923 would not be 


(ows, 2 


complete without stressing ef the 
appreciable increase mn imperts off 
cotton goods from Great Britam. 
These imports were largely made up 
of broadcloths, reverse twist warp 
stripe sateens, and similar merckan- 
dise. The tremendous vogne of 
“English” broadcloths has by ne 
means abated as this is written 
Imports of unbleached geeds dar 
ing the first 11 months of the year, 
it is reliably estimated, amounted te 
about 75,000,000 yards, which is ap- 
proximately three times the volume 
of imports during the same period 
in 1922. Average monthly imports 
were 6,000,000 yards during the first 
ten months of last year, but Nevem~ 
ber figures jumped more tham 50% 
over this average. Quotations om 
english goods at times were 8-?oc: 
a lb. lower than prices of similar 
fabrics made in the United States. 


Progressive Merchandising 

Increased attention, verbally, at 
least, has been paid to technscal ad+ 
vancement along the lines of re- 
search, improved styling and enlarged 
sources of design mspiration. To 
some this appears to be the great ep- 
portunity for eastern mills, and it 
seems certain to be given the larger 
attention it deserves. 

What may be considered one of 
the most hopeful signs of the year 
1923 was the gradual growth of more 
progressive merchandising policies. 
Advertising, of itself, is not neces- 
sarily an indication of this, but the 
coupling of sound publicity methods 
with other aggressive sales metheds 
seems to be gradually on the im 
crease. The record of progress made 
by pioneers in this field is stirrmg 
others to the consideration and 
adoption of selling ideas which would 
have been rudely brushed aside ten, 
or even five years ago. 

Satisfaction with what 7s not be~ 
ing complete, what might be is givem 
greater consideration. 


Sales Promotion Ideas 

Among the outstanding promo- 
tional efforts of the year first place 
must be given to the selhng organ- 
ization which attempted (with a 
good measure of success, it 1s under- 
stood) to counteract the general 
depression in ginghams with unusual 
sales appeal. Not content to sit back 
and accept the depression as a neces- 
sary evil, this concern, always 2 
leader in styling and merchandismg, 
had a number of model dresses made 
from its ginghams by leading 
Parisian designers. These dresses. 
together with interesting subsidiary 
exhibits of gingham hats and para 
sols of similar design, were exhibited 
by jobbers in many sections of the 
country, and in a few retail stores. 
They offered simple and convincing 
testimony to the attractiveness which 
intelligent designing can impart to 
the gingham dress, hitherto hardlv » 
thing of beauty. 

Mention should also be made of 
the mechanical loom exhibits of a 
well known brand of bleached goods 
which traveled through many sec- 


tions of the country, and were prome- 
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Manufacturers of fine and fancy colored tissues, voiles, lawns, mixed eroun 
silk and cotton dress goods, handkerchief cloths, draperies, on. 


Also combed peeler mercerizing twist ball warps. piece 
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ne .ly displayed in the windows of 
jea ing retail stores. An interesting 


exhibit of historical cotton fabrics, 
her with modern merchandise, 

als) was given considerable display 

space by retailers in many cities. 


The Outlook 

predict accurately the course of 
the market this year is a task which 
th best qualified to make predic- 
tious dodge without thanks. It is 
considered not improbable by many 
that 1924 will reverse 1923, and that 
a quiet first six months may be suc- 
ceeded by a conservatively active 

half year. Continued and in- 


creased curtailment seems inevitable, 
by reason of the short crop if not 


because of sub-normal demand for 
goods. 
Those who may be expecting a 


radical break in cotton, with perma- 
nent levels established 30¢., 
will do well to concentrate on a 
study of the boll weevil. It may be 
helpful, also, to digest all the infer- 
ences to be obtained from exports of 
American cotton this season which, 
in the second week in January, had 


bel Ww 


reached a total of 3,458,181 bales, 
compared with 2,987,981 bales ex- 
ported during the corresponding 


period last season. 


1923 English Cotton Industry 





A Difficult Year but Prospects Brighter—High Cotton Prices 
Make Profits Difficult 


| ay Frederick W. 


T HE past twelve months must be 

described as a very disappoint- 
ing period for all engaged in the cot- 
ton industry of Lancashire. There 
were hopes at the beginning of 1923 
of better times, and optimistic views 
somewhat justified as there 
seemed to be every promise of an in- 
demand in yarn and cloth. 
Developments, however, were of an 
unfavourable character, and spinners, 
manufacturers, and distributors of 
goods were hampered at every turn. 
The business doing from month to 
month was not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of producers, and a 
large amount of machinery had to 
stand idle for want of work. Sellers 
were compelled to accept unprofitable 
prices and numerous firms had to re- 
port serious losses. Bright features, 
however, were not altogether absent 
and a prominent development during 
the year was the improvement in 
the finer end of the industry. Pro- 
ducers of Egyptian yarns gained 
ground and increased activity also 
showed itself in fancy cloths of vari- 


wert 


cré ased 


us kinds. The depression continued 
acute in coarse yarns and amongst 
makers of the commoner styles of 
piece goods. Towards the end of the 
vear there was a marked rise in 
val is a result of the striking up- 
ward movement in raw material rates, 

ton prices were over 50 per cent 
earer than in the middle of the sum- 
mer. Once again numerous cases of 


difficulties had to be reported. 

more failures took place 
iny previous year in the his- 
the trade. There were fears 
| again of a financial panic, 

thing did not happen, and 
in this respect the worst is 
iny spinning mills, however, 
ig the money stringency very 
Numerous companies had to 
rther calls upon the share- 
ind several concerns were 
to reorganise their finances. 


© itside Cotton Growths 
resting development with re- 

Sar the use of raw cotton in 
re during the year was the 
rchases by spinners of what 





Tattersall 


are known as outside growths. Quite 
a big business was done in Peruvian 
cotton and numerous firms are now 
buying this quality of the raw ma- 
terial that have never used it before. 
There was also a tendency to consume 
on a larger scale the higher grades of 
Indian cotton. It may be taken for 
granted that this tendency will in- 
crease and numerous spinners are 
more prepared to make experiments 
with descriptions grown in different 
parts of the world, especially in the 
British Dominions. 


Cloth Demand Unsatisfactory 

The general offtake in cloth from 
month to month for markets abroad 
was unsatisfactory. It was, therefore 
necessary for all manufacturers to 
allow some of their looms to stand 
idle and numerous cases were men- 
tioned of weaving sheds being closed 
down for an indefinite period. Un- 
employment for the workpeople was 
rampant, and probably taking the 
twelve months as a whole, the produc- 
tion was not more than 70 per cent of 
the full capacity of the machinery. 
It will, therefore, be understood that 
makers were unable to secure profit- 
able prices and most firms experienced 
Buyers had no diffi 
culty in obtaining supplies at either 
cost price or at figures which showed 
a definite margin on the wrong side. 


severe losses. 


The year was a very unfortunate 


one from the point of view of 
finance. Quite a number of small 
manufacturers failed, and when 
weaving sheds were put up for auc 
tion they were sold at very poor 
prices. Agents and merchants also 


felt the position to a serious extent 
and probably it was a record year for 
cases of financial difficulty. On no 
occasion did our customers buy with 
any freedom and operations 
week to week were very patchy. 

In January there buying 
movement of some importance and 
manufacturers booked orders on a 
very fair scale. The demand how 
ever was not of long duration and the 
requirements of customers were soon 
satisfied. Engagements began to fun 
down again and the Cotton Spinners 


from 


was a 
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and Manufacturers Association went 
into the question of organising cur- 
tailment of production on a definite 


scale. The matter was discussed by 
the district Associations, but it was 
not found possible to arrange any 


general scheme, and the proposal fell 
to the ground. Individual employers 
therefore, were left to make their 
own arrangements as to. running 
Demand throughout the 
was of a limited 
Autumn the ris- 


machinery. 
summer 
character, but in the 


very 


ing tendency of prices stimulated 
business and the turnover during 
October and November was much 


larger than on any previous occasion 
during the year. It can easily be un- 
derstood that owing to the severe de 
pression which has existed for three 
years stocks of manufactured goods 
were fairly substantial. The recent 
buying movement however had a con- 
siderable effect upon supplies of this 
kind. Numerous firms obtained very 
welcome relief and undoubtedly the 
position of the Manchester market is 
now healthier than for a long time 
back. On reference to the Board of 
Trade returns it will be found that 
shipments of cloth are about the same 
as last year, but of course the exports 
are decidedly smaller than in pre-war 
although our customers are 
spending more money than formerly 
on cotton goods. 


years, 


Indian Demand 

Buying of cloth for India during 
the year was very irregular, and on 
no occasion was there a sustained de- 
mand for any length of time. It may 
that the position 
abroad has gradually improved. That 
great country has had the advantage 
of two very good monsoons and the 


be said however 


grain crops for the past season have 
Owing to 
the continued fall in the cost of living 
the have had more money 
for the purchase of clothing. It must 
be pointed out however that cotton 


been very encouraging. 


natives 


cloths are three times dearer than in 
while the earning 
the people of India is 
only slightly larger than in 1913. It 
cannot be expected, that 
Lancashire can do the amount 
as formerly. 


pre-war days 


capacity of 


therefore, 

same 
of business in quantity 
\ very favourable development how- 
ever has been the steady reduction of 
bazaars and dealers in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Kara- 
chi have comparatively small supplies 
on hand, 
districts the 


stocks in the 


whilst in the up-country 
limited 
In dealing with the dif 
ferent kinds of goods the 


tion was that devoted to the produc 


stocks are of 
dimensions. 
worst sec 
tion of shirtings. 


grey Buyers oper 


and many Lan 
cashire producers were compelled to 


turn their 


ated very sparingly 


machinerv on te other 


sorts of fabrics. 

China Trade 

China did not give healthy support 
to Manchester during the year. Devel- 
opments in demand were checked by 
the unfavourable political situation 
throughout the Far East and traders 
have waited for the esiablishment of 
a stable government. In many parts 
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of the Empire civil war existed and 


the whole conditions were against 
business on free lines. Stocks of cot- 
ton goods however were steadily 


reduced, not only in Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, but also in the up-coun- 
try districts, and the figures relating 
to supplies show that the goods on 
hand in Shanghai are not much more 
than 50% of the amount held a year 
During the last month or two 
inquiry has broadened and in certam 
quarters more buying has taken place 
without there being any general flow 
otf orders. It is believed however that 
turnover ‘will take place 
very merchants are 
short of stuff and are being compelled 
to replenish stocks. Although stand- 
ard makes were generally slow of sale 
a very fair business was done in fan- 
cies of various kinds, and recently 
white cloths have been bought on a 
larger scale. Operations for the minor 
outlets of the Far East such as Java, 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements 
were rather irregular, but 


ago. 


a larger 


before long as 


consider- 
ing the conditions the trade done can- 
not be complained about: very much. 


Minor Outlets 

In some respects the smaller mar- 
kets of the world did better from the 
point of view of Lancashire than the 
larger markets. In this connection a 
feature of interest was the increasing 
demand for the United States. Quite 
a big business was done in printed 
and dyed cloths, there being active 
buying in warp brocades 
and poplins. This trade was said to 
be due to the relative prosperity pre- 
vailing in America and the fact that 
manufacturers in the United States 
were not in a position to produce 
these fine quality goods. Demand for 
Egypt was not persistent but towards 
the end of the there 
revival of buying and owing to the 
rates for 


Sateens, 


year was a 


dearer 


raw cotton, pirece 
goods dealers in Alexandria and 
Cairo were in a position to pay higher 


prices for cloth, Before the war 
Turkey was one of Lancashire’s best 
markets and there are now indications 
For the several 
Levant a fair amount 
of business was done from month to 
month. 

For a greater part of the yeat the 
offtake for the markets of Central 
South America was not at all 
encouraging, 


reviving. 
outlets of the 


of trade 


and 
but on certain occasions 
buying took place in finishing cloths. 
the unsettled conditions 
in Kurope the trade done cannot be 
called and a_ steady 
business for Switzer- 


Considering 


unsatistactory 


was reported 


land. Some of our Colonies gave 
fairly encouraging support. In 1922 
shipments to Australia were much 


larger than in any previous year and 
during 1923 the bigger exports were 
scarcely maintained. 


The Home Trade 


It was not 
for the home 


a very favourable year 
trade. The consump- 
tion of goods was adversely affected 
by the large amount of unemployment 
in the leading industries. In the 
spring a rather more hopeful feel- 
ing prevailed, but owing to the un- 
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| Victor-Monaghan Company | : | 


‘‘Miore Than:a Place to Work’’ 


PRODUCTS: 





CLOTH AND CHARACTER 


Fancy Shirtings 
(32 to 40 inches wide) 


Fabrics for the Convert- 
ers, in Dobby and Box 
Loom Patterns, with 
Celored Yarn and Arti 

q ficial Silk Stripes and 
Checks. 


Dobby Shirtings 
26 to 28 inches wide 
Specially adapted to the peculiar 
needs of Export Markets 


Narrow Sheetings 


For the Domestic and Export 
Trade. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


a aTTTT 
ont) Bhaee 
TATE Hi UTNE Ay 
TO ee E RURtET oni 
hh ttt te BB a _ bhedi c 


Tiny 





Monaghan Plant, One of Five Modern 
Mills Owned by Victor-Monaghan Co. 


Bedford Cords and 
Poplins 
For Bleaching, Printing and 
Dyeing. 
Monaghan Crinkled 
Quilts 


Are of Good Quality and of Soft 
White Finish. Selected clean Cot- 


ton is used in Manufacturing these 
Spreads and Care is Taken to See 
that their High Standard and Fin- 
Easily Laun- 


ish Are Maintained. 
dered. 
Nlade in Standard Sizes 


Combed and Carded Yarns 


10s to 40s Carded 
30s to 60s Combed 


EQUIPMENT: 


182,900 Spindles 


Monaghan Plant 
Greenville, S. C. 


Greer Plant 


PLANTS: 
Apalache Plant 
Arlington, S.C. 


Greer, S. C. 


Seneca Pillow Dis 
Tubing : Early in 
Product of Victor and rices “0 
Greer Plants | o 
Although first Offered — |j sly 
to the Trade a little over i Mancl 
Two Years ago, Seneca _ |} ms 
Pillow Tubing is firmly | 04 
Established, of moderate i a 
Price, Good Quality, jj tes 
Evenly Woven. It is ite 
offered in Standard jj 19 
Widths in both Muslin 
and Linen Finish. 
| 
it 
Pajama Checks 
Of Excellent Quality for 
Underwear. 
Wide Sheeting and 
Sateens 
Made Specially for Shade Cloths, 
Automobile Tops and the Up 
holstery Trade. 


Depre 


4,733 Looms 


Victor Plant 
Greer, S.C. 


Walhalla Plant 


Walhalla, S. C. 


Selling Agents: RIDLEY WATTS & CO., 44 Leonard St. N.Y. City 
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e weather during the sum- 
arances in light fancy 
oT} did not come up to expecta- 
; many of the wholesale and 

iblishments were left 

ve stocks. For a long time 
afraid to place substan 


with 


a e 
cts with manufacturers but 
movement in values 
more orders. There 

il of unemployment in the 

es of calico printing, bleach- 
veing, and the output was 

w the full capacity of the 
tendency to 


ning 


Was 


rks here was a 
ce ces for these processes but 
es are still much higher than in 


var times. 


Dispute With Dyers 


October the Piece Dyers’ 


iation offered a reduction in 
2 10°e conditional on mer- 
ts icing all their orders with 


hers of the Association. The 
Merchants’ Committee of 
Manchester Chamber of Com- 
with this proposal and 
meeting 
reject the scheme, it being 


ints at a mass 


mel 


he Piece Dyers Association 


ted to create a monopoly. The 


it vas settled at the end oft 
ember by the dyers granting a 
t 714% and a special dis 
rding to the amount of 
ess done, 
lowing table gives the 


Great 


cloth from 
the last eleven years: 


ts rt cotton 


YARDS £ 
7 744 79,17 7 
748. 452 64 ’ 2 


4,14 03, 700 138, 354,133 


cloth 
twelve 


wing is a list of 
the past 


articular dates: 


luring 





Ss tings Shirtings gs 
ve Vv le s 
+x Sx 16 x 
& 4 » it S'4 
8. ¢ d 8. d 
) g ¢ 17 

i ’ 7 
f 18.9 7 
¢ 8.9 7. § 
f 8.0 ) 
7 8.9 17. 3 
6.1 
9 8.0 16.0 
1.9 8 6 17 
6. ¢ 9 7.9 
42%) 6 2 9 


Depression in Spinning 


e remembered that the 


¢ trade in Lancashire is 
vo sections. In round 
lls that use American 


out 40,000,000 spindles, 
‘tories producing Egyp- 
about 
end of 


16,000,000 
this 


that is to say 


mntain 
the finer 
industry, 
a steady 
De- 


and several 


ing, there 
the 
to broaden 


Was 


during vear. 


9 the mills in Bolton and 

to run full time. The 

rs affairs was maintained 
St the companies engaged 
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in this department of the trade are 
now making profits. This develop 
ment was due to the distinct improve 


ment in the turnover in fancy cloths 


of various kinds. 

With regard to the American sec 
tion the position was deplorable. At 
the beginning of the year the mills 


were working week 
instead of 48. Rather more trade was 
done in January and it was decided 
to abandon the short time movement. 
The better state of very 
short lived and in March the Masters 
Federation decided to recommend all 


] - 
only 35 hours a 


affairs was 


employers to restrict output by 50% 
This short time movement 
in force up to the end of November. 
A new ballot then taken, the 
proposal being that firms should work 
or 24 hours a week instead 
of the usual 48. The vote on being 
taken showed that the 
majority in favour of either scheme 


remained 
was 
either 32 
necessary 


had not been obtained and the owners 
ot factories 
they think fit. More mills are running 
full time and it is estimated that the 


output is about 75% the 


are now producing as 


oT 


full pro 


duction. Throughout the vear spin 
ners of American yarns did very 
badly indeed. More companies had 


to make calls upon shareholders and 
a few cases were reported of special 


financial 


arrangements being neces 
sary to surmount the difficulties met 
with. There were fears of more 


companies going into liquidation and 


although in one sense a crisis was 
pending no very serious consequences 
Many sharehold 
into trouble as they were 
to meet demanded. 
Since October the demand for Ameri 
can yarns has broadened. Spinners 
were enabled to clear their stocks and 
some mills have now fair order lists. 


The consumption of twist and weft 
at home was very seriously affected 


were experienced. 
ers got 


unable the calls 


by the large number of looms stand 
ing idle in North North East 
Lancashire. 


and 


Shipping Yarns 
The general offtake in yarns suit 
able for shipping was disappointing. 
The Board of Trade returns showed 
decidedly smaller than 


exports 1 
The falling off was very largely 


1 
1922. 
due to the decline in the takings of 
Continental countries, the 
Netherlands. On certain occasions 


India bought fairly well but as a rul 


such 


as 


the offers from Bombay were very 
low, and it was very difficult to fix a 
price basis on which to do business. 
xtra hards attracted -a fair amount 
of attention for the Near Fast. 

The following table gives the ex 
ports of yarn from Great Britain for 
the past eleven years: 








Lbs £ 
1913 . 7 °10,099 6 
1914 178, 496, 800 1 7 Pr 
1915 188,169, 2 
1916 . 172,170,600 13, 428,8 
1917 133, 151, 300 16, 695, 194 
1918 I 1,4 4 
1920 17 47,88 { 
21 { 8 
922 ¢ 6.4 
The following is a list of cotton 
and yarn quotations for the past 


twelve months: 


WORLD 


( Eg 
Ame Ya I 
} Ss ‘ 
M 4 
‘ W \ 
8 
‘ 3 
+ 
‘ a 
‘ ‘ “4 
N ' shy . 
% 8 


Proposed Control 
| he 


mmergency Cotton Committee 


which was tormed in Oct. 1922 con 
tinued its activities It agitated for 
some system of control in the spit 

ung branch of the industry, the idea 
ing to limit production according 
o the state of demand and in this 
way check the selling of ya ita 
loss. The Masters lederation was 


urged to adopt a policy ot this kind 


ind owing to pressure a ballot of the 
members on the question was taken 
last June. The result showed that 
less than half the emplovers were 
ir of the proposal and the mat 
( vas the lropped Earlv in Octo 
ro lu Mavor of Manchest 
( ¢ erel ne Mi nehe { 
| wi H ) ¢ resenta ves ) he 
emplove socia s ! cle 
N18 eottor le to co det 
‘ epressit \tter a ecr\ ais 
cuss i ecided to form a com 
mittee ot equ number ) ma 
ers ind operatives 10 he Irpose 
yr ascel ng whether ny pl ictical 
steps could be formulated for the bet 


terment the trade. Many meetings 


1 1 
were held and the committee centre 


its attention on the questio1 yt con 
tro arly in November there were 
rumours that unanimity had been 


ybtained but at a special meeting of 
Eevptian spinners vas decided by 
that section to oppose any rm ot 
control or the payment of levies. This 
decis made impossible tor the 
committee to proceed and discussions 

Pot, 1 + +} ' + 
ire now taking place as to wheth¢ 1 


] 


is desirable to control the industrv or 


i sectional basis. Those in the 1 
iuSt! who are best qu ilified to know 
he position of affairs are of opinion 
that no scheme of control will be ac 


trade. 
Labour Matters 


Throughout the year 


cepted by the 


no impet tant 


question arose with regard to labour 


matters. The wages agreement be 


tween the employers and the work 
people which was in operation at the 
beginning of 1923 provided for no 


further alteration in list rat before 


Mav. A few weeks before the agree 
ment expired the trade union officials 
suggested to the emplovers that the 


extended for 
: 


any cn 


agreement should bi 


twelve months without 


inge it 


list rates. Several joint conferences 


fresh 
hich 


was arranged wh 


of 


took place and in May agree 
provided 
wages to be 


After that 


will be at 


. 14 1 
ror rates unaitereG 


until Jan. 25, 1924. date 


the employers liberty to 


take whatever action they think fit on 
giving one month’s notice. The opera 
ves organizations however, 


are not 


to make an application for a 


81 235 


oept. 


25, 1924.. 


Cotton Mill Shares 

Ch cotton mil shar market 
throughout the year preset 1 a very 
rregulat peal vas a 
endenc\ or Values ) ng 
he las ew mo . Ss OL 
more concerns ha I e calls upor 
shareholders and the more ot 
this sort of thing ha ‘ adverse 
effect upon share quotations. A few 
companies were compelled to reorgan 
ize their finances SOU eople are 
of opinicn that the time is an oppor 
tune one tor securing cheap lots but 
trade will have t impro ya 
further extent betore there 1s likely 
to be any real buving m ment in 


the share¢ 


market, 


lhe following 1s a tab! 


mill companies showing the share 
price at the beginning and end of the 
veat In each case shares are 
ot the nominal value vith Io 
paid up. 
\ 
4% 
_- 
‘ ‘ 
¥ ‘ 
4 
Ww 
Prospects 
lhe renel il trade itlool it the 


present time 1s undou 


than for a couple of vears ba lhe 
most encouraging featur s that 
stocks of manufactured cotton goods 


1 t ] 


ot only in this countr Irough 
ut the world, are comparatively low. 
hroughout the past vear buying has 
been of a hand to m iracter 
and there has beet tendency to 
idopt “short” po he restric 
on of production | stopping ma 
hiner, has kept WI supplies. 
There are now distinct indications of 


dealers abroad being 


operate mofe freely. Prices are on a 


high level, and it is feared that 


\merican cotton at 20d per Ib. against 
less than 7d a Ib. in pre-war days, it 
will be very difficult for Lancashire 
manufacturers to d really big 
rade with its chiet mers who of 
course are the poorest p in the 
world and chiefly in the ist 1 Far 
Kast. There is grout r believing 


nowever, that the w lepres- 


sion 1s over, and emplo pera- 
tives may look for )24 as 
there 1s every proba more 


profitable trade 


1 
empiloy- 


ment for the workpeo eisa 
danger of a shortage I operatives if 
demand broadens out o: large scale 
as during the last tw ears 
parents of young persons have not 
been inclined to put their children 


into the cotton trade, 
poss}! Oot a shortage yf 
The mill share market has 
displayed a better tone, 


bility 
and girls. 


recently 
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We 


Cone Export and Commissio:: || A 
Company : 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

61-63 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Canton Flannels Ginghams Outing Flannels 
Chambrays Hickory Stripes Plaids 
Cheviots Indigo Drills Print Cloths 
Cottonades Indigo Shirtings Sheetings | 
Denims Khakis Shirtings 
Domets MottledFlannels Tickings 

Art Tickings Pajama Checks 























‘-hange from Last Year’s Conditions in Yarn Market 


Litt'e Buying Ahead and Lack of Speculation as 1924 Opens—Dealers Who Operated Freely at Opening of 1923 


Now Proceeding Cautiously—Buyers Not Anticipating in View of Possible Decline 


the close of 1922, dealers 
in the yarn selling markets 


were doing an active busi- 


ness. Sales involved _ ship- 
ad for a considerable period, 
whil perations at the mills were 


ith the idea of holding the 

is bought for a profit or of 

g a demand that seemed to be 
healthy proportions. This condi- 
tinued well into the spring, 
result that spinners were 
pplied with orders and were 


le perate machinery in full and 

frequently overtime. During this 
period, prices showed an advancing 
and apparently dealers were 

istit in operations of substantial 


haracter based on possibilities of 
profit. During the summer, however, 
here was a vertical decline in cotton 
| by a similar reduction in 

sotton yarns. Fully 15c. a lb. marked 
the difference between the high and 
low of the market within a period of 
ree four months. The low point 
hed in late July and early 


\ugu On 20s 2-ply carded warps, 
touched 55c. in March, the 
ring mid-summer went as low 

j (he price of other yarns fol- 


is typical count and the mar- 
more or less demoralized. 


Current Status Unspeculative 
e description of the early 
1923 in the yarn market is 
the purpose of demonstrat- 
liametrically opposite condi- 
h seem to the 
ypens and to prophesy that 
be no repetition of such a 


n in the 


obtain as 


value of stocks as 


vear ago In the first 
lers’ stocks at the end of 
ere reduced to a minimum 


high prices for yarn there 


little incentive to operate 
mills in any considerable 
ere is a decided difference 


yperating ahead on -yarn 

and of doing business on 
count when the price has 
5c., Which is practically the 
today for 20’s 2-ply warps. 
ion is held not only by deal- 


by yarn consumers as well 
onsequence is that there is 
tle business booked ahead. 
no doubt that the buyer 


ks ‘or a repetition of 1923. He 
nightfully regards the cotton and 
t kets as unduly high and an- 
the depressive effect of acre- 
nates when they make their 
ce next March. There is 
however, in the statistical 
to warrant the belief in any 
tical drop as occurred during 
mer of 1923. With both 
‘ler ond consumer getting along 
smallest limit of stocks pos- 
re is little of a speculative 





Year Unprofitable for Spinners 


reaction likely to occur. It may be 
that cotton will go off more or less 
when large acreage figures are an- 
nounced, but it would seem as though 
the unfilled void will be of sufficient 
size to produce active operations upon 
moderate declines, which will have 
the effect of increasing the strength 
of the market on yarns. 


Year Unprofitable 

The year 1923 has not been a 
profitable one for the spinner, taken 
as a whole. Although as intimated 
above, early purchases were more or 
less free and at advancing prices, 
these advances were not commensur- 
ate for the most part with the appre 
ciation in raw material. There has 
heen little incentive at any time for 
manufacturers to buy liberally of 
cotton. The spinner has been in very 
much the same position as the con 
sumer. He has been led to believe 
that prices were too high. 
fore, it 


There- 
logical that he 
should buy in a hand-to-mouth man 
ner. Consequently he has not had at 
any time what could be called a large 
stock of cheap cotton, compared with 
the current prices of raw material. 
As a result it has been almost impos- 
sible to secure replacement costs on 
his product, and often times it has 
been necessary, in order to keep mills 
running, to sell yarn at a loss 


was only 


Variation Between Prices 
| he 


year 


the market during 


been 


course oft 


the has such as to make 


impossible the securing of spinners’ 


prices bv the dealer. frequently thie 


ditference between the figures at 


which dealers marketed yarns and th 
levels al forced to 
a lb. The 
practice of buying yarn for their owt 
and holding it 


sometimes 


they were 
buy amounted to 4 or 5¢ 


which 


account for a profit 


which and 


realized 
probably 
year than ever 
Dealers have realized to an 
increasing extent the 
having stock on hand with which to 
supply their customers. As a matter 
of fact, unless this stock was availa 
ble for prompt shipment, business 
was frequently lost 


Was 
has been 


this 


again was not, 


more universal 
before. 


necessity of 


for it was im 
the spin 
On an advancing mar- 
ket it is only natural that the spinner 
should be above the quotations cur- 
rent in the selling markets, but with 
the diminishing dealers’ 
hands these figures have tended to 
approximate each other and at the 
end of the year the two figures were 
probably closer together than they 
have been for a long time. 


possible to accept orders at 
ner’s price. 


stocks in 


Short Sales Disastrous 
With the upward move in prices of 


yarn after the middle of the year, 


dealers continued to try to sell below 
spinners’ levels with the consequence 


that in certain important instances 
they were confronted with decided 
losses. It has not been a year for a 


large amount of short selling but at 
the same time the’practice has been 
indulged in to a certain extent. Those 
who fought the market as it 
went up have done so to their own 
discomfort for the most part. The 
situation at this writing is unusually 
mimical to such a procedure. What 
ut may be within three months, how- 
<ver, is another question, for if cot- 


have 


ton should show any weakening af- 
fect as a result of acreage 
ports, the possibilities of 
short would — be 
creased. The 
to conduct con- 
servative lines, eliminating the factor 
of speculation, has been confronted a 
good many times with the impossibil- 
ity of interesting his trade at anything 
but prices which would permit him 
to break more than even. While the 
explanation has been in certain in 
that the dealer has _ been 
willing to dispose of his stock of yarn 
at prices which meant no profit, yet 
on the other hand it 


re- 
selling 
decidedly —in- 
who tried 


seller has 


his business on 


Stances 


was not infre- 

quently necessary to conclude that 

orders had been taken which were 

impossible to cover with the spinner. 

During the last few months of 1923, 

this was one of the potent influences 

in causin n advance i ie market 
Spinners re 1Z¢ th { was 

interest of considera le extent 

id they determined to make ‘ 


Consumers Deciding Factor 


The operatior of yarn buyers 

have been based ior the most part 
1 + 

naturally, upon their ability or 


inability to sell their finished product. 
During the latter part of the year it 
is been largely on the side of inabil- 


ity, with the consequence that trading 
since December has been of hand-to- 
mouth proportions with little interest 
shown by buyers who usually are 
willing to contract ahead to a decided 
degree but who under existing condi- 


tions have 


until 
they could determine how their cus- 


determined to wait 
tomers would operate. This is par- 
ticularly true of the knit goods trade, 
especially underwear. A year ago the 
knitter was able to market his product 
with comparatively little difficulty, al- 


though meeting with more or less 
competition from the South. Never- 


theless, there was a market for what 
he produced. It is true that he did 
not satisfy his full season’s require- 
ments and as a consequence had to 
pay more for at least half of what he 





bought than would have been neces- 
sary had he anticipated his needs for 
the entire season. 
look is for even anticipation 
than usual, but it is not in the nature 
f speculative retrenchment in the 
matter of purchases, hoping thereby 
to secure a more profitable figure on 
yarn which he knows he must pur- 
chase sooner or later. At the present 
there is no certainty that he can oper- 
ate his mill, nor on what basis. This 
for the absolute lack of 
interest evinced by the knitter. 

Nor is this class of buyer the only 
consumer of yarn who is affected, 
both with regard to his current opera- 
tions and his preparations for the fu- 
ture, by 


rhis year the out- 
less 


( 


accounts 


the status of his own busi 
greater or extent 
this situation is true of the webbing 
trade of New England, of the towel 
trade of Philadelphia and of the dress 
With 
and ac- 
cumulation of stocks, these industries 


ness. To a less 


goods trade of the same place. 
curtailment of operations 
have not been active purchasers at 


any time during the year. They 
have managed to operate in part with 
1 minimum supply of 


lots 


yarn, 
as they absolutely needed them 
to prevent a shut-down and at 


buying 


prices 
which were not economical compared 
with the opportunities presented at 


certain 


periods of the year. 


Wire Trade a Mainstay 


} 


1 rik ectrical wire trade has een 
probability the mainstay of the 

t 1 ket Buyers ot im 

( division have 

putation for ben r shrewd opera 

1 ( 1 ) tive ro ence 

] ( 1) ( i) | 1 

re Ibyect lec ( con 
( 1 ) ( Cl ( OSE 
quel eel ! eh been 
pirited competition for this business, 


with the = re sult not alwavs to the 
benefit of the seller. On several oc- 
casions buyers for electrical houses 
have come into the market at the 
psychological moment, at least for 


their own benefit, and have purchased 
yarn at prices from which there was 
almost 


1 ' 
a marked advance 


1mme- 
diately In certain cases, operations 
with this trade have been the result 


of short selling and the business as it 
finally worked out has not been a 
profitable one to the seller. At the 
same time, the building operations of 
the country have been large enough 
to create a demand for 
electrical wire and the _ seller has 
taken advantage of this demand to 
cultivate this class of trade. 

The high prices at which yarn has 
sold during a good part of the year, 
and especially toward the close, have 
meant the substitution of other num- 
bers for those usually taken by spe- 
cific trades. The wire trade has 
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COTTON YARNS 


WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Sole Agents 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
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6s to 24s 


ENSIGN COTTON MILLS, FORSYTH, GA. 
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NEw York 
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cha: ged this specification in a num- 
ber »f instances while knitters have 
counts from 


be taking different 
h formerly used. In the latter 

a number of mills formerly re- 

1 as headquarters for certain 
rs have gone off of these num- 
ers entirely, some transferring their 
pe: tions to hard twisted yarns and 


ot! making different counts than 
f rly. These changes, however, 
in t« spinning industry have appar- 
ent!) had no effect upon the knitter, 


who has not changed his method of 
operations in any regard and seem- 
ingly has no apprehension as to his 
abi to secure what he wants, as he 
wal it. 

Question of Curtailment 
During the majority of 1923, spin- 
mills have been operated to ca- 
pacity and at times on double shifts. 
Ever though there has been little 
profit in the sale of their product, 
have been enabled to run 
their machinery, feeling as a general 
rule that it was more to their in- 

to keep spindles in operation, 
even though practically exchanging 

v dollar for an old one, than 
shutting down and the consequent 
lisintegration of organizations. As 
opens, there is a 
the current 

character of 

ed in the near future, spinners 
effect a considerable curtail- 
or be confronted with am ac- 


Difficult Year 


spinners 


he vear feeling 
hand-to- 


business is 


unless 
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cumulation that will be disastrous. 
Curtailment in other lines, and par- 
ticularly in New England, has not 
so far been followed by the southern 
spinner but late reports received 
from the latter, although designed to 
disguise the fact that business will 
be needed in the near 
nevertheless evidence of 
conditions. There is a lack of inde- 
pendence that frequently marks 
spinners’ correspondence and while 
denying any need of shut-down and 
claiming orders ahead on their books, 
the situation cannot be’ otherwise 
than more or less critical for a good 
many, should they continue to oper- 
ate on full time. The necessity for 
operating continuously is not gen- 
erally as great as it used to be when 
spinners were-compelled by financial 
reasons to keep their machinery run- 
ning. Under former conditions, 
shut-downs meant inability to obtain 
advances on consignments. Today 
little yarn is consigned and _ the 
spinner is in much better position to 
finance himself locally than used to 
be the case. This in large measure 
is the reason why lack of business 
is not followed immediately by gen- 
eral curtailment. Nevertheless there 
comes a time when the spinner is 
compelled, from the standpoint of 
self-preservation, to effect a curtail- 
ment and many feel it is only a ques- 
tion of this may be the 
condition confronting the industry 


future, are 


necessitous 


how soon 


for Fine Yarns 





Faced With 


Spinners 


Impossibility 


of Getting Prices 


Proportionate With Raw Cotton 


Cc BED yarns have experienced 

rather unfavorable year from 

iewpoint of the spinner. Pro- 

n throughout the larger part 

een in excess of requirements 

inufacturers, with a resultant 

ttect upon prices. Spinners claim 

have sold during a major por- 

tion of the year at prices which 

d them little or no profit based 

irrent long staple cotton quo- 

It is said the average spin- 

er will be able to add very little to 

his surplus as a result of 1923 busi- 

ness. Orders were taken frequently 

tual to spinners to pre- 

losing of their plants, notwith- 

inding this curtailment was a com- 

mon occurrence, particularly during 
th tter months of the year. 


tatl 


cost 


beginning of 1923 found 
com'ed yarns in an uncertain con- 
Demand was light, with a 

juent effect upon quotations. 


ers were quoting 40s-2 
at 78c; 60s-2 at $1.00 and 
$1.25. At this time many 
spinners had turned to the 
tion of carded 


average 


80 it 


yarns, several 

g more carded than combed. 

» rn spinners were said to be 
' covered with orders than 
mills with prices steadier 

e quotation range narrower. 

nit goods trades were buying 

d volume on a basis of 56 to 

6 or 18s cones. In February 


prices were approximately 5‘« below 
the January average, 60s-2, average 
quality, being available at g5c., caused 
by a continued lack of interest among 
buyers. In March and April raw 
cotton fluctuated considerably, with 
the general trend toward lower 
prices. This caused a further weak- 
ening of combed quotations at this 
time. Lower figures however had 
little effect upon buyers. Their at- 
titude toward the yarn market 
the same as that of spinners 
ward raw cotton; they 
covered their immediate needs 
refused to operate for the future. 


was 

to- 
merely 
and 


Sales Continue Small 
A few buyers placed good sized 


orders for delivery during the fall 
months when a particularly low 
price was offered to them, which 


meant spinners would have to sell 
on the basis of new crop prices 
rather than the old. Yarns could 
be purchased at 73c. for 40s-2 aver- 
age quality; g2c. for 60s-2 and $1.20 
for 80s-2 late in April. Little in 
terest was displayed in single knit 
ting yarns, prices being on a basis 


of 58c. for 18s single cones, with 
stock lots obtainable lower. Values 
at this time followed raw cotton 


closely, which fluctuated radically. 
Lower prices had little effect upon 
demand and sales continued in small 


volume. Interest in combed yarns 


at this 
carded, 


better than for 
fact that manu- 
tacturers had allowed their stocks ot 


these 


time was 


due to the 


making 
small 
manutacturers 


yarns to become low, 
a continual 


amounts 


purchase of 
necessary as 
had a fair number of orders. 

The margin old and new 
crop prices then began to diminish. 
When an inquiry was made buyers 
felt they should be entitled to the 
lower prices of the new crop, while 


between 


spinners were compelled to quote on 
the old basis. <A difference of 4 to 
5c. between May cotton and the later 


months made buyers hesitant in 
making commitments even where 
concessions were offered their [1 


May it was possible to obtain 6os-2 
average yarn at &5c. and !°% single 
cones at 52c. At this time several 
spinners, both in the South and Fast, 


decided to close 


their plants tem- 
porarily to prevent an over produc- 
tion while demand was below nor 
mal. In June an increased interest 


was displayed by hosiery mills who 
placed orders for 18s, 20s and 30s 


single cones in fair amounts, on a 
basis of 54c. for 24s. During July 
curtailment was extensive among 


spinners, the majority closing for a 
week over the July 4th holiday period 
with part time general during the 
rest of this month. When buying 
was practically non-existent it 
reported a 


was 
large mercerizer came 
into the market and purchased large 
amounts at the then cur 
rent. Prices quoted at this time 
were Soc. for 60s-2 and 5o0c. for 18s 


low level 


single cones, although orders were 


placed for 60s at 75c. in 


many 1n- 
stances. 


Spinners’ Close Margin 
In August spot cotton was selling 


at 22%c., while 60s-2 sold at 75c.; a 
year previous they were quoted at 


$1.00 when spot cotton was 21%c. 
This illustrates the close margin on 
which combed spinners were ac 


cepting business, when many single 
at higher prices 
than two-ply mercerizing twist yarn. 
Coarse two-ply yarns were softer in 
price due to the fact spinners needed 
new 


combed yarns sold 


orders on these numbers more 
than on finer counts. In September 
quotations were raised several cents 
a pound in sympathy with advances 
in cotton; 60s-2 were quoted at 85c. 
and go to gsc. for better grades of 
yarn; 18s single cones sold at 56 to 
58c. depending on the quality. Long 
staple cotton was now rising, making 
increase.in yarns imperative because 
of the close margins on whch spin- 
ners were compelled to operate. 


Little change in quotations or in 


interest shown by buyers was ap 
parent until early in November, 
when further advances became neces 


sary because of a rapid increase in 
cotton prices, although combed spin 
ners were not able to raise-their quo- 
the 
cotton increased 
while carded 
creased 4 or 5c 
the same 

enced In 


tations to same long 
this 


were in 


degree 
staple 
time, 


during 
varns 
a pound or about 
raw cotton 
November 


rise experi 


60s-2 were 
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erades, 


for 
while best qualities of 18c single cones 


priced at $1.00 average 


sold at 60c. Spinners claimed selling 
manu 
facture to them in many instances, as 


prices were actual cost of 


long staple cotton had advanced so 
that the higher quotations benefitted 


few of them. For example they 
said it cost them 66 to 67c¢. to spin 
20s-2 combed skeins of average 


quality, which was the selling price 
to manufacturers, with other counts 
selling on the same level. The end 
of the year found buyers continuing 
a waiting policy, purchasing small 
quantities frequently rather than 


placing future contracts. Prices now 


were 80 to 82c. for 40s-2; 95 to 
$1.00 for 60s-2; $1.20 to $1.30 for 
8os-2; 62 to 63c. for 18s single cones. 


These prices are similar in many re- 
spects to those prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the year, although long staple 
cotton was approximately 7c. higher 
in December than at the start of the 
vear. 


Mercerized Yarns 


Price trends of mercerized yarns 


generally followed the movements of 


yarns in the gray, with the rule 
being for buyers to demand imme- 
diate benefit from decreases while 
mercerizers, like spinners, found it 


difficult to secure higher prices when 
advances occurred. In January mer- 
cerizers reported specifications slow 
in coming from. their 
they in turn were compelled to hold 


customers ; 


up deliveries on gray yarn contracts. 
Prices were weak with new business 
difficult 


to locate Mercerized cones 


were sold at 79Cc. for 26s-2; gsc. tor 
40s-2; $1.18 for 60s-2 and $1.45 for 
8os-2. This condition continued dur- 
ing February and March, when 
prices fell slightly as seen in the 
quotation of $1.15 on 60s. Due to 


the drop in raw cotton with its re- 
sultant effect upon yarn quota- 
tions, mercerizers generally reduced 
their prices in April to a lower basis. 
It was possible to buy 40s-2 at 88&c.; 
50s-2 at 95c¢ to $1.00 and 
$1.10 to $1.15. 

The weakness manifested in the 
cotton market and yarns had a like 
effect 


gray 


60s-2 at 


upon mercerized quotations 
during May when prices fell five 
cents in many instances. Notwith- 


standing the weakness in pri¢es, con- 
sumption continued on a fairly good 
scale during this time, manufacturers 
using up purchased several 
months previous. Many factors re- 
refused at this time to take sacri- 
fice prices and instances where of- 
fers of $1.30 for 7os-2 were refused 
were numerous. 


yarns 


During June, yarns 
used in making misses’ and boys’ ribs 
were in demand, 
40S-2 the number used. 
Quotations of 60s-2 now were $1.05, 


good 26s-2, 308-2 


and being 
although orders were placed at o&c. 
in some cases. 
In August a 
cured, 60s-2 


further decline 
reaching 95c., although 
the latter part of the month saw an 
increase in buying with prices slightly 
firmer. was placed in 
good volume to run until the latter 
part of the year. During the fall 


OCc- 


Jusiness 
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We Sell the Product of Our Own Spindles 


Amazon Cotton Mills. Demopolis Cotton Mills. Linn Mills Co. No. 1. 
| Barringer Mfg. Co. Efird Mfg. Co. Paola Cotton Mills. 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co. Franklin Cotton Mills. Patterson Mfg. Co. 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills. Grier Cotton Mills. Peck Mfg. Co. 
| Cabarrus Cotton Mills. Gibson Mfg. Co. Pickett Cotton Mills. 
Cannon Mfg. Co. Imperial Cotton Mills. Social Circle Cotton Mill Co. 
Davidson Cotton Mills. Kesler Mfg. Co. Tusearora Cotton Mills. 


Wiscassett Mills Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


| 213 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston Providence, R. I. Amsterdam, N. Y. Reading, Pa. 
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o , 


mon 1s business was spotty; merceri- 
zers made good sales one week and 
he ext would be practically barren 


f ults. The majority of buyers 
ed a conservative method of 
preferring to order as 


rather than to place contracts, 
in added advantage that they 
sually able to secure stock lots 


r by several cents than they 
have placed the business 
lls. Quotations late in De 
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cember were 96c. to $1.00 for 40s-2; 
$1.15 to $1.25 for 60s-2 and $1.42 to 
$1.57 for 80s-2. Due to the unsteady 
demand for hosiery of this character, 
mercerized yarn business for the en 
tire year was spotty, being good for 
short periods and only fair or 
for \s manufac 
turers have allowed their orders and 
stocks to in most 
mercerizers look for 


crease in contracts early this 


poo! 
longer intervals. 


become low in- 


stances, an 1n 


year 


Short Supply Boosts Cotton Prices 


Effect on Goods Consumption 
developments 


Strong at 
[ 23 in the cotton 


ly emphasized the 
prices high enough to stimulate 
but 


of the 
trade 


year 
have 
necessity 
have raised a 


tion, ques 


to whether such a price will 
ilate habits of greater economy 
And, un 
boll weevil can be mastered, 
the working out of the 

n presented by the failing 
1 crop will not only involve 


ise of cotton goods. 


I 
elopment of new cotton fields, 
bring about a modified con 
Oo! 


essential requirements, so 


they relate to the personal 

isehold use of cotton goods. 

re can be little doubt that in 

f comparatively cheap 
which preceded the Great War, 

ts products were used extravagantly 


ars oft 


some portions of the world, at 
st. The cost was so low that goods 
re cast aside before they were 
worn out, and the whole trend of 
ents was in the direction of in 
ised consumption per capita. In 


students of cotton market 
ns used to concern themselves 
mjectures to how much 
tton would be required if all the 
| were to use goods as freely 
Western civilizations. But a 
rick of economy in the use of staples 
permit of indulgence in luxuries, 
ms to have been one of the out 
of the War in relatively 
rosperous countries, while in others, 
ple have learned under compulsion 
ey can get along with fewer 
voods than they used to think indis- 
pensil At any rate, a glance back- 
lover the past two or three years 


cK avs, 


as 


erowt] S 


creates a strong impression 
es for cotton goods based on 
terial costs of above 20 cents 
the American markets have had a 
to restrict their movement 
late consumption. Of course 

lues are spoken of in terms 


per pound, many indirect 
¢ ties are involved such as 
Stions of relative values, and a 


ich may seem low in times of 
may prove dear in days of 


d credits and an increased 
wer of money. 

se matters have stood, for 
two years, however, one can 


that, world-wide 
mn, economies in the use of 
have started 
material 


ubt 


as ia 


} 
ds 


price S 


of 


“¢t 
al 


be 


costs 


raw 


a Faector—Statistical Position 
Year End 

tween 20 and 25C. and have be 
come more pronounced on furth: 
advances. To the extent that this ts 


true, the supply of goods in circul: 


tion, that is to say in the possessio1 
ot the ultimate consumer and in 
channels of distribution beyond the 
looms, must have been correspon 
ingly reduced, and as we ente1 


year 1924 it 


; appears Tea 
assume that there is a potential 

mand for every pound of cotton tl 
can be grown and for every yard 
goods that can be manufactured, p1 


viding the latter can be produced and 


sold at reasonable prices. Meanwhile, 
the world is on restricted rations 
and notwithstanding the check ol 
viously administered to consumptio1 


by the high prices of last autumn, 
is probable that the present trade 
end with 


cedentedly strong statistical positiot 


Veal 


will cotton in an unpre 


Small Supply at Start 


It may be recalled that thi 
ing of 1923 found the world with a 
comparatively small supply of cotton 
available. The demand 
had been slowed-down somewhat by 
the advances of late but thers 
had been no indication, of any check 
to domestic mill activity, and cotton 


opel 


from abroad 


1922, 


continued to be absorbed at a rate 
which was out of proportion with 
supplies remaining in the South. As 


a result, early January reactions wer« 
followed by a renewal of the upward 
movement which continued until the 
market reached the 31c. level during 
March. 

The check to demand 
noted with reference to export busi 
then extended to the 
goods markets, and it became evident 
during the spring that there would 
be enough cotton to meet the restricted 
The this 
respect developed coincidentally with 
hope of a materially increased crop 
A report issued early in the spring 
the Department \griculturé 
indicated that farmers intended to in 
their 
This, it was pointed out, would mean 
the largest acreage under cotton ever 
planted, and a decline set in which 
continued during the spring and the 
greater part of the summer. 

The new crop planting season was 
not altogether favorable. 
too much rain and the start 
laved in some sections but the report 


previously 


ness, domestic 


requirement. situation in 


by of 


crease acreage by about 12% 


‘| here was 
} 


Was ae 


of the Department of Agriculture at 


the end of June sustained the earlier 


figures on acreage, and in a general 


oC 
way the hope of a substantially in 
creased crop persisted up to nearly 
the end of July \t the end of June, 
the prospect, according t Depart 
ie ) \g i I ( 
ol 11 ,412,00¢ yales () ly 25 
1€ wat Ss n » It 
5 10,000 bales ) bic 
weather conditions developed during 
\ugust, and from that tin onw 
deterioration was rap By t ( 
) Vue ~ cT¢ ) s ) 
ré¢ ] ] tr i ( ~ 
Xtre SSuc ‘ er 
25, the Departmert ce 
ook oO oO AS oO es 
lhe auti mn was 1 1 
‘ ( ( S 
re Ing ‘ S S ( 
ons c 
( OT ~¢ 
g e U1 ( 
i 
( . 1 t 
m T . ty 
mate issued « y 12 asthe 
eld at 10,081.01 ( l ( 
ind Census einning re Ss ( 
ri encase 1 1 t 
Reaches 37-Cent Level 
LL I cot ‘ 
scaling-dow crop. estim s 
continued until prices reached the 37% 
level at the end of November \t 
thes figures, the speculative senti 
ment created by small crop figures, 
appeared to have been pretty well 
exhausted \ realizing movement 
developed in consequence, and March 
contracts which had sold at 37.11 at 


Ds 


the high point declined to 32.90 before 


the Government's 


This 


crop estimate Was 


issued figure brought in mort 


trade buying and there were rallies 
promoted by the unusual rapidity with 


which early season receipts were ab 


sorbed and the strength of the spot 
markets \bove the 35c¢ level, how 
ever, selling became a_ little more 
active and the market was unsettled 


at the opening of the new year with 
trade attention divided between the 


strong spot and statistical situations 
on the one hand and the evidences of 
domestic mill curtailment on the 
other. The old saying was recalled 


that the market could not be success 
fully bulled twice in the same season 
the 


ing volume 


a diminish 
futures 
to 
to lead 
the de 
velopment of new crop prospects to 


on same factors, and 


of business in the 
] 


suggested a 


either 


markets disposition 


wait for trade demand 


in another advance, or for 


sentiment. 
The remarkably rapid absorption of 
the 


create a fresh speculative 


early new crop movement was 
undoubtedly due to the large forward 
sales made during the spring and 
summer. One of the _ interesting 


features of the year from a statistical 
standpoint, was the fact that foreign 


mills consumed more than a million 
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bales in excess of their importations 
of American cotton for the 
ending July 31, 1923. According to 
the reports of the Census 
for the 
$,864,027 bales, while preliminary re- 

rts 


season 


Bureau, 


exports were only 


season 


by the Department of Com- 


merce indicate that foreign mills con 
sumed 6,127,000 bales of American 
tton, linters included 
The indications are that while 
foreign spinners ceased buying in the 


| 
MarketS OWlNng 


\merican 


more plentiful supply from the 
crop 1923, they continued to make 
oods lrawing upo! stocks hel 
1 or that purpose, but replacing 
'y purchases tor early new crop ship 
ent at the preva e discounts \s 
a result, < Cl large trade short 
terest was accumulated which was 
ea. cover on the advancing 
cets s and the gen- 
suspect ent ¢ is in 
eres : g onsible for the 
st November 
ome g nsidet 
| ( ew crop dle 
xely that a 
\\ cle elop 
val ‘ seas should 
promising stal sult im 
t pp inc discounts on 
ew I n he futures 
Boll Weevil Effect 
question as tc whether the 
South can be counted upon for any- 
ung like a pre-war crop under pre 
uling be We conditions, has 
aturally been emphasized by a third 
short yield in succession. Just how 
far the boll weevil has been respon 
sible for the decline in the American 
crop is not clearly established. But 
that it has been a factor of the first 
importance can hardly be doubted, 
when one compares the average 
vields per acre lor the last five years, 
with those for the five years 1910 to 
1914, inclusive These figures are 
given below, and it may be noted that 
the average yield per acre for the 
last five-year period shows a falling 


off of approximately 45 lbs. per acre 
as compared with the pre-war period. 


Average 

( wt Plante Lint yield 
of Lcreagt yield per acre 
, , 418, OF 11,608,616 170.7 
: 6 68 5. 692, 7 207.7 
4 766. 006 703,421 190.9 
37, 458 14, 156, 486 182.0 
‘ 404 le 4,930 209.3 
} Avera 4,259,2 192.1 
11, 420, 7¢ 161.5 
00 13,459, 60% 178.4 
678 7,953,641 124.5 
6, 000 9, 762, 069 1 3 
09 10, 081, 000 128.9 
} 4 Le 10,531, 41 146.9 
It is certain that weather condi- 
tions could not have been entirely 
responsible for the falling off year 
in and year out, as shown in the 


above table, but it is likely that they 
accounted largely for the shortage of 
the present crop. Had it not been 
for the delays in planting during the 
spring, for drouth during the sum- 
mer and for the unfavorable autumn, 
the story might have been different. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the South 
has learned to master the 


not vet 
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JOHNSTON MILLS 


—Knitting and Weaving— 
Mercerized and Natural 
4s to 80s, Single and Ply 


COTTON YARNS 


Brown Mfg. Co 
Cleghorn Mills 
Clover Mills Co 
Eastern Mfg. Co 
Ethel Cotton Mills 


Grace Cotton Mill Co. ........ 


Highland Park Mfg. Co 
Jewel Cotton Mills 
Johnston Mfg. 
Norcott Mills Co 


Roberta Mfg. Co 

Ronda Cotton Mills, Inc 
Roseland Cotton Mills Co 
Spencer Mills Co 
Spindale Mfg. Co 


aces insanehaeae ann Rutherfordton, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Charlotte, 


@ 


slelslslelsisielsisielelsisicis! eels) 


Thomasville, 


King’s Mountain, 
Concord, 
Lincolnton, 


Rutherfordton, 
Spindale, 


2222222222222 22522 


Sole Selling Agents 


Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N. 


m 


Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached and Dyed Yarns 


New York—346 Broadway 
Chattanooga—820 James Building 


Philadelphia—308 Chestnut Street 
Charlotte—224 South Tryon Street 


Boston—88 Broad Street 
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evil, and until it has actually 
strated its ability to produce 
on the old-time scale, the 
feel far from sure of 
ilies and continue its efforts to 
new fields or to extend some 
iider ones. Progress is being 
both directions, although this 
rops in both Egypt and India 
een rather disappointing, and 


must 


ybstacles remain to be over- 
efore the newer cotton-grow- 
intries can be counted upon 


rially supplement the Ameri- 
p. 
The Coming Crop 
minary conditions bearing 
le coming crop in this country 
nsidered generally favorable. 
have been rains which have 
ood season into the ground in 


the Southwest and more recently cold 


tt 


iv ¢ 


been 


r over the belt is believed to 
inimized the boll weevil carry- 
It is generally anticipated that 
reage will be increased, and 
ces have been high enough to 
te effort generally. Increased 
neans, no doubt, increased use 
lizers and increased use of boll 
poison, as well as additional 
itures labor and care in 
tion, 


of 


soil is being 
tion in the 


ll weevil 


brought into 
Southwest where 
appears to be 
tive than in the eastern or 
belts, and with a favorable 


lexas, which this year raised 


less 


crop, may raise a very big 
xt For the first time 
history of the cotton trade, so 
the writer can recall, North 
has raised the second 
crop of any State in the 
this season, and as good prices 
for the cotton, 
1 some further extension 
vation in that quarter. On the 
however, increased area must 
ed for chiefly in the South- 
nd the hope of a materially in- 
crop would seem to depend 
upon the sections West of 
Sissippi. Farmers in eastern 


season. 


secured 
lay be 


‘tions have had too many dis- 
ments to pin their faith on 
and there can be little doubt 
ersified farming has secured 
nger hold, particularly in 


spinning value of the present 
believed to be under normal. 
is increased waste in the 
cture low grades and in 
to that the bales are running 
ht this season. 


of 


Statistical Position 

tically the position at the be- 
of 1924 is even stronger than 
the 


at beginning of 1923. 
s more or less confusion as 
iow much cotton was carried 


from previous crops at the 
g of the present season, that 
v on August I, 1923. Secre- 
ster, whose figures are gener- 
irded as reliable placed the 
carryover of American cotton 
date at 2,573,000 bales, in- 
177,000 bales of linters. The 
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Department of Commerce in its pre- 
liminary statement placed the world’s 


bales 
the 
linters. 
world’s 


carryover com- 
pared 
vear, 
linters, 


at 3,100,000 
with 5,123,000 
excluding Including 
the of 
American cotton was probably 3,280,- 
000 bales and on the basis of 


previous 
carryover 


avail 
able data published by the Census 
Sureau, the carryover of lint, linters, 
and foreign cotton in this country 
was approximately 2,270,525 bales 
compared with 3,084,663 the previous 
year. 

Based on these figures as to the 
carryover in this country, the statis 
tical position as it existed on Jan. Ist, 
might be summarized as follows: 
1923-24 











On hand Aug. Ist 2,270,625 
Lint crop. 10, 081, 000 
Linters 610,000 
City crop and corrections 125, 000 
Imports 400, 000 
Indicated tota] available. 13,486,525 14, 472, 03¢ 
Exports to Jan. Ist 3, 323, 951 2,906, 052 
Domestic consumption to 
Jan. Ist 2,754, 146 2,953, 89 
Total to Jan. Ist 6, 078, 097 5, 859, 942 
Leaving available Jan. Ist. 7,408,428 8,612,094 
Exports after Jan. Ist ieee coe Res 1, 957, 975 
Domestic consumption after Jan. Ist 4, 348, 594 
Total after Jan. Ist oes 6,3 
Burnt for season 
6, 341,569 
Total carryover in U. §S 2, 270, 525 








| RAW COTTON STATISTICS FOR 1923 
| January: 1923 +922 1921 1920 
May contracts, New York. 16.53-13. 81 6. NS 
| Domestic consumption, lint. 366, 46 591,921 
| Exports, lint and linters.. 605, 381 29, 671 
Ginned to January 1.. 11 4,648 8,92 
Ginned to January 16. 12,014,742 2 
February 
May contracts, New York 8.46-16.1 i4 2 
Domestic consumption, lint 473,07 J 5 699 
Exports, lint and linters 8, 44 19 2 € 
March: 
May contracts, New York 31.58 18.2 7. 12.8 80-34. € 
Domestic consumption, lint 18, 456 438, 218 75, 789 
Exports, lint and linters : 8,2 461,484 7 4,46 
Final ginning report ‘ 9, 729, 306 7, 977, 778 270, 97 25,532 
April 
May contracts, New York WM). 05-26 8. 28-17.¢ 2.31-1 42.50-29.60 
Domestic consumption, lint 446,843 409 247 66,914 
Exports, lint and linters 612, 659 319.9 46,12 
May 
May contracts, New York 28.8 4.9 21.65-18.26 = .98-12 42.98-38.8 
Domestic consumption, lint 620, 9¢ 495,674 440,714 4 77 
Exports, lint and linters 60, 368 169, 397 477, 389 64,904 
June 
July contracts, New York 28 80-2 ’ 22.95-20.1 2.97-10.4 Ss H.2 
} Domestic consumption, lint 42, 166 507, 869 461,917 > 
Exports, lint and linters 214,85 491,079 495,474 241, 449 
““ Bnd-May "’ crop condition 7 69.6 66 62.4 
July 
July contracts, New York 27 2 1 76-38. 0 
Domestic consumption, lint 410,14 489 
Exports, lint and linters 8, Ot 84 
‘* End-June *'- condition 69 7.7 
Acreage planted 7 8, 287, 000 678, 0¢ 7,04 y 
Indicated crop new season 11, 412, 000 8, 433, 004 456 
Commercial crop of old season 11, 182, 397 377, OH 443, 00 
World’s carry-over of American 3, 100, 000 +, 364, 0 6, 216, 0 
Carry-over of Amer. in U. S$ 1,904, 219 7 9 4.448 
August 
October contracts, New York 25.35-21.07 6.63-12.69 2 .¢ 6s | 
Domestic consumption, lint 491, 604 467 ’ 48 { 
Exports, lints and linter 244,415 423,49 146. 668 
* End-July ’’ condition 67.2 64.7 74 
Indicated crop 11,516, & 8, 203, 004 19, 0m 
September 
October contrac's, New York 0. 30-24. 86 21.50-1 7 29. 4 
Domestic consumption, lint 483, 852 484,718 457. 967 
Exports, lint and linters 689,4 532, 839 28, 068 
Ginned to September 1 1,141, 337 485,78 1,589 
Ginned to September 26 3, 215, 394 2,920, 39 49, 606 
‘* End-August ’’ condition 54.1 0 49 65.7 
Indicated crop : 10, 788, 000 10, 575, 004 7, 087, 004 2, 783, 000 
October 
December contracts, New York 31.05-27.12 24 .56-20.50 95-17.9 2 
Domestic consumption, lint 641,825 494 7 25 
Exports, lint and linters 781, 722 798, 664 874 5 
End-September ** conditior 49.5 50.0 42.2 4.1 
Indicated crop 11,015, 000 10,135, 000 6,637, 000 0 
Ginned to October 18 6, 415, 146 6, 981, 000 497, 364 764,582 
November 
December contracts, New York 7.70-30.28 7 4.86 
Domestic consumption, lint 31, 631 712 
Exports, lint and linters 70, 002 68 23 
Ginned to November 1 7,565, 866 7 g ¢ 
Ginned to November 14 S 4,148 ‘< 
December 
-December contracts, New York a7 ALE 6.4 
Domestic eonsumption, lint 461, 56 ‘ 
Exports, lint and linters 84 Ss TRS & 
Ginned to December 1 9 4,179 { ’ 
Ginned to December 13 9, 807, 138 6.2 
Government crop estimate 8 ” 4, OK g 7 
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\fter Jan. 1st last year domestic 
mill 
and 


consumption, linters 


foreign cotton amounted to 4,- 


including 


? 


348,594 bales and exports to 1,957, 
975 bales as shown in the above table 


Domestic Mill Consumption 


Domestic mill cosumption for the 
first five months of this has 
been running at a rate which would 


season 


about 


aggregate 3,850,000 bales for 
the balance of the season, and of 
course it will be necessary to main- 


tain stocks of cotton in the mill ware 
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houses and in the leading markets 
of the country at the end of the sea- 
son. If we allow 1,800,000 bales for 
these stocks compared with 2,270,000 
last year and set aside 3,850,000 bales 
for domestic mills the first 
of January and the end of July, we 
have left only 1,858,000 bales for ex 
port during the last seven months of 
the season. In other words, if stocks 
in this country of all kinds, are not 
drawn 1,800,000 bales by the 
end of July there will have to be a 
further falling off in 
consumption or a very 


between 


below 


mill 


severe drop 


domestic 


in exports, during the balance of the 
season as compared with last year. 


Comparative Figures 


the above 


ot 


connection with 
figures, it be found interest 
to compare the crops, exports, domes 


In 
may 


tic mill consumption and season-end 
carryovers of cotton in this country 
for the last 
for the four-year period I9Tl to 1915 


four years with those 


inclusive as shown below: 








Crop Exports Domest Carryover 
19 9 6,068,936 10,681,758 », 967,583 *1,776, 885 
1912-13 14 +, O78 8, 800, 966 786,330 *1, 648,438 
13-14 4 &,914, 839 884,7 *1, 647, 836 
4 ¢ 8.644.563 6, 009, 207 4,324, 890 
Av’ ge 14,143 9 761,963 2 349.51 
1919-20 0, 625 ; 6,762,207 4,572,812 
If 699, 975 408 ’ 7, 230, 829 
8 260.153 t 48.8 O84, 663 
0. 388.014 2,484 2,271,529 
Av’ ge 692 R93 f ’ 621 4.989 91] 

* Aug st later ea July t 

+ Estimated 1 basis Ce fiz 

It may be noted from the above 
table that the average exports per 
season for the last four years have 


shown a falling off of approximately 
3,800,000 bales per year as compared 


with the pre-war average. The tact 


that domestic mill consumption has 
gained rather than lost as compared 
with the pre-war period, and held a 
more normal course, may be at 


tributed to the relative prosperity and 
comparatively high buying power of 
this the token, 


however, domestic consumers now 


country By sank 
are 
probably better supplied with goods 


than foreign users, and it is possible 


that the records for the balance ot 
this season may show a relatively 
greater curtailment of consumption 


in this country than in the takings 
for consumption abroad as compared 
with last year’s figures for the same 
period. 


Demand for Staples Disappointing 





Unresponsiveness to Advances 


in Cotton Contract Values an 


Important Factor 


MeEmpuis, TENN. 
TNRESPONSIVENESS to advan- 
ces in cotton contract values, and 
consequent narrowing of premiums, 
compared with the contract 
are among the outstanding 


grade, 
features 
of the year in staple cotton markets. 
Demand for staples has dis- 
appointing throughout the year, and 
at times approached _ stagnation. 
Staple values are higher than they 
were a year ago but not to the same 
extent that prices of other cottons 


been 


have advanced. The closing week of 
the old year witnessed not only the 
highest prices, approximately, of the 
calendar year for the contract grade 
but also peak prices since the great 
collapse of 1920. The year-end aver- 
age price of middling at the 10 offi- 
cial markets was 3: 

pares with the average 
middling 7 uplands at 


follows: 


This com- 
price of 
Memphis in 


35.02C. 


previous years as 25.12¢; 
1922-23, »18.12c. 1921-22, 15.15¢c 
1920-21, 39.26c. 1919-20, 28.97¢. 1918- 
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Spinning and 
Mercerizing of 

Superior Quality 7 
and Uniformity - 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


: — s Office: Canadian Representative : 
eee Bldg. Wm. B. Stewart & Sons 
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30.63c. 1917-18 and 19.33c. 1916- 
17. In 1913-14 the average was 





I Xe, 
idening differences which have 
ased the discounts on the lower 
es, particularly grades below low 
ing reflect a low grade crop. 
grades of short uplands as well 
iples are affected. In the pre- 
year, owing to unusual demand 
yw grades, differences were nar- 
| in a way that few would have 
ved possible; there were times 
shippers appeared to be indif- 
as to grade, and willing to 
is much for one as for the other. 
year the tendency has been to 
re parities on a basis of what 
he fore have considered 
ic values. 
hile the position of the grower 
the handler of staples is in 
s contrast with their own posi- 
1. few yéars ago, and compared 
\ short cotton now, both grower 
handler are disposed to sit steady 
to hope that staples will come 
their own again; this notwith- 
three successive years of 
ed depression. 
disposition 


been in- 


standing 


to attribute 
ive weakness to reduced demand 
ut corresponding curtailment in 
It is pointed out that 
here has been no such slump in pro- 

n of 

in other growths. 


iS 


iction. 


fine cottons as there has 
Total produc- 
)f American cotton in three years 
ximates 27,700,000 bales, with- 
linters, compared with 36,502,982 
in the three preceding years. 
Perhaps substitution of short lint 
staples 1%-in. or better, in the 
\facture of tire fabrics, the con- 


dit of depression which prevailed 
o long a time at Manchester, and 
\merican importations of Egyptians 
tint in part for the distress of 
es; nevertheless it is true that 
luction of American staples was 
rg in the last three years than 


le preceding three years despite a 
f about 9,000,000 bales in total 
‘tion of cotton. 


Position of Cooperatives 


1 


infriendly interests charge 
sibility for depression in staples 
perative This on 
sumption that concentration of 
es relieves the spinner of the 
ty of competitive buying, and 
same time enables the consumer 

his finger on supplies with- 


associations. 


ig to arrange for them in 
On the other hand some 
ls have not hesitated to con- 
buving interests have sub 
staples wherever possible 
purpose of destroving that 
selling organization 

SI h: ve the best chance 

( it the vear has 

l I staples, more 
lealers were enabled to do 

e business. Before the wide 
contract values some 


Ss accepted forward business 


| hundred points on deferred 
es in New York: December 
vorite month. Since then 
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premiums have narrowed or have 
been wiped out, and shippers have 
been able to buy cotton at prices not 


far from even with the delivery 
months to fill their contracts. 
Some hedging and some purely 


speculative operations in the contract 
markets also proved highly profitable. 
Hedging was not always an advant 
age, however, and there were i 
stances where, owing to disparities, 
hedging resulted in a double loss. 
some cases hedging restricted 
ing of the actual, and offerings were 
restricted to unhedged 
which the price per lb. was satisfac 
tory, while the owner of hedges was 
circumscribed by basis. 
Prospects For 1924 
Undeterred by past 
tempted by high prices, and, in some 
instances driven by desperation due 
to 
are that the cotton acreage this vear 
will be nothing short of all that it is 
humanly possible to plant. It be- 
lieved that not 
among things even remotely possible. 
It is realized that high prices invite 
competition and the development of 
other for 
Of course it is understood that a 
adequate supply would not command 
such prices as have prevailed 
several months, but the best thought 
is that a 
ing at 15 to 20 cents a pound is pre 
ferable to 40 


in 


In 
sell 


cotton for 


failures, 


pressing obligations, indications 


1s 


1S 


over-pre duction 


regions cotton growing 


more 

for 
crop of 15,000,000 bales sell 
10,000,000 bales at 
cents. 

Intentions to plant a large acreage 
are being influenced by the belief that 
a favorable season is due on the law 
of averages. The last two winters, 
each of which was followed by un 
precedented damage from boll wee« 


vils, were extremely mild. While 
most of this winter has been mild 
zero weather has occurred in Mem 


phis territory; freezing temperatures 
extended to the coast, from one end 
of the belt to the other, a condition 
generally regarded as highly unfavor 
able to boll weevil survival. 


Financial restrictions and_ labor 
scarcity may limit the acreage to 
some extent. However, crops have 


been planted under more difficult con 
ditions financially than 
exist. Labor shortage not likely 
to be felt until harvest time. There 
little no labor shortage west 
of the Mississippi river. In Missis 
sippi in 1923, it has been estimated 
the supply was 6% less than during 


presently 


1S 


is or 


the preceding year when approxi 
mately 1,000,000 bales were harvested 
by December 1. The exodus from 
Georgia and South Carolina has been 
very large and appears to be one 
of the direct results of pauperisi1 

vields of cotton. Southern banks are 
in much better position than th 

were two or three years ago. Theit 
experience with boll weevil makes 
them cautious, of course, but a wintet 
unfavorable to boll weevil survival 


will probably influence money lenders 
to the exercise of less caution. 
restrictions 
reflected more in personal economies 
than in the acreage planted to cot 
ton. 


> 1 
»ANK 


ing will 


probably be 
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The 


staples 


unsatisfactory position of 
has created a_ sentiment 
against the staple crop as a profit- 
able investment. It 
cents more the pound to grow staples 
than it 


several 


costs 


the shorter cottons. 


does 
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Most otf those who have been grow- 
ing staples for several years will con- 
tinue to do so, but those with briefer 
experience are drifting back to the 
short cottons, some to the muchly 
condemned half-and-half varieties. 


Cotton Wastes Have Good Year 





Demand Generally Larger Than Supply — 


Large Imports — 


Highest Prices for Two Years at Close 


OTTON 


1922-23 


waste during the years 


C 


market, 


rising 


experienced a 


. ; ai 
the advance being marked by 


from 
January, 


cotton an 


of 


spot moving AVeCTAL. 


to 


December, 


price 18.30c. In 1922, 


an average of for 


Wastes followed cotton closely, 


30c 
1923. 


combers selling at 14.5¢. in January, 


1922, and 31 in December, 1923 


sc 
[The forecast for 1924 1s dominated 


fundamentally by the consideration 


as to whether cotton and its wastes 
can have a third successive year of 
upward movement Contracts for 
1924 have, however, been made at 
high prices, around 85°e for combers 


But in view of 


a possible, if not probable, shortage 


and &o% 


for strips. 


of cotton these high grade spinnable 


materials will probably meet with 
good demand and go°%e or better for 
peeler comber is considered quite 
likely. 

The general course of the waste 
market during the year is shown by 


choice 
for the 
early high, 


the following comparisons of 


cotton wastes, average prices 


month, showing opening, 


low, and close for 1923, also average 


spot at these pe riods. 

S Striy Pick 

Mar 4 ; ¢ Rat v hig 

Aug 24.57 Low 

De #00 Ch 
Importing of large quantities of 

cotton waste was one of the chiet 

features in cotton waste for the year 

1923. For the first nine months of 

1922 imports totalled 7,203,000 

pounds while for the first nine 

months of 1923 the immense total of 


70,045,000 pounds was brought in to 
replenish the relatively small supplies 
held in this country by reason of suc- 
cessive short crops of cotton and 
relatively good demand for materials 
for upholstery and stuffing purposes. 
alto- 
gether a st a quan- 
1 the at 
relatively high prices abroad and on 


this 


the vear, 


These importations were not 


inasmuch as 


iccess 


titv of material was bought 


iS 


country, in the 


met with a 





-aled 
wast 


showed 


om 


} 


7 2 
209,000 


Lower Mill Contracts 


for the 


were 





second half 
made at approxi- 


than the first half 
to 


market toward reduc 


mately lower 


There seemed be a 


1 the 


oO 1IQ23 
tendency 11 


ing the high percentage basis upon 


which combers and strips were being 


marketed Bearish traders were not 


quite so confident. The outlook was 
for a much shorter crop than had 
been generally anticipated. Choice 


combers and strips were holding firm 


and had now advanced to an 82 8% 


basis 


Not much comber was coming 


onto the market as New Bedford 
production had been cut considerably. 


Sak. Strips Disappear 


\ feature of the market so far as 
particular stocks were concerned 
was the surprising strength in Sak. 


and Arizona strips, good grades of 
the latter being quoted as high as 
20 Peeler strips were also scarce 
and high-priced. Sak. strips had 
disappeared almost entirely. They 
had not been abundant and as they 
were long-fibered and the color was 


no objection if they could be used in 
like ly to be had 
assed out of the market on a high 


varns dyed they 


| 
price 


level of 80% or better of spot 
cotton. Cotton mills were not get- 
ting much business and were still 
showing a tendency toward = cur- 
tailment confronted as they were 
by uncertainty regarding the lkli- 


hood or otherwise of marketing their 
finished upon high 
as wastes 


products based 


costs But so far 


cotton 
were concerned it was generally ad- 


mitted that curtailment in cotton 
manufacturing proper would bring 
about a scarcity and that from this 
standpoint the market — situation 
seemed promising Traders  con- 
tinued to complain of shortage of 
availabl materials and could see 
nothing ahead but further curtail- 


ment in supplies of the better grades 


of spinnable materials coming out of 


the New England mills. 


Nervous December Market 


The market in December was some- 
vhat nervou not iltogether well 
le ‘ with such hig! priced cotton 

omewhat perturbed over the 
difficulty ¢ rranging for 
contra er waste produc- 
é )24 It was al- 
Mot ni le to e] ~hoice com- 
bet 1 n so basis with spot cot- 
ng between 30 and 397 Cs 
S ( made at the 
( ( ear on an 871% 
basi vhicl uld mean that cotton 
lled t th time would cost ap- 
proximate! 24¢ The selling price 
of choice comber ranged from 8o to 
83% and for choice peeler strips 
from 78 to 81% 
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GLOBE DYE WorKS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successors to R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


VTA 





MERCERIZERS 


DYERS BLEACHERS 


Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS 





Kinsey and Worth Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia 
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lheory and Science in Mercerizing 


(Continued from page 218.) 


mercerized yarns, the 
t ere highet the start in 
re sorter twists, but decreased in 
he rder two ply twists. 
I itions n tensit were 
noting the stretch of 
1 the mercerizing ma- 
hine \t 7% icrease in circum- 
( ce here Vas usually yarn 
1% was the highest used 
00 varns 
Fibre and Yarn Strength 
use of an increase in 
r t be the i actual ll 
1 ‘ he strength of the cotton 
re lange in some of the 
t racto ot yarn s ength Phe 
t iv | mussed because sev- 
| \ iva I nave reported i 
rht loss of strength in mercerizing 
e fibres instead of a gain. In 
fac not natural t 10k the 
I 1 an increase in the strength 
f merce! zed oods because if has 
De tablishec tha the fibre 
renet has relatively little to do 
vith that of the yarn made trom it, 
roughly nlv a quarter of its strength 
being used 
lhe cause apparently to be 
found the Increase 1n clinging 
powel between the fibres in the yarn. 
This may be partly due to removal 
of the cotton wax, a lubricant, by 
the caustic. but probably results to 
a larger degree from the increase in 


diameter of the separate fibers simul- 


taneously with a decrease in_ the 
diametet f the varn The natural 
result is a harder varn with more 
trictio ind more strengtl 
\s well know1 he extensibility 
is reduced by mercerizatior lhis 
SC to he a kk vical consequt nce of 
rie cess and does not require any 
nvolved explanation, Yarn mercer- 
ize out tension shrinks, but will 
thet etch more than the original 
vari Yarn mercerize t original 
let I 1 certain ests Ol 008-2 had 
the same extensibilities as the gray 
5.45 and 6.45. - At 7% strength 
hey wed atter mercerization 3.85 
il 1.4 The tendency is to reduce 
ie extensibility. during ercerizing 
e is less in the finished varn, 
ind often to put in enough perma 
nel retch to raise the count 


A Physical or Chemical Change 


(One ot Ire most interesting 


and 


puzzling questions has been whether 
mercerization is a physical (that is, 
i mechanical) of chemical process 
The addition in a chemical sense, of 
some of the caustic to the cotton 
would be the most obvious explana- 
tion, and formulas have been as- 
sign ( such compounds On 
washing, the caustic is supposed to 


equivalent amount 
water, 
a cellulose hydrate. This would 
the of the 


matter however, 


be replaced by an 


| 
of chemically combined form- 
ing 
analysis 
of fact, 


before 


chang« 
As a 


analysis 1s the 


cotton 
the 
same and after 


mercerizineyg 


\nother type of reaction has been 
where the soda compound 
would revert to the original cellulose 
on washing, but there is no positive 
proof that it has ever existed. 

It has also been found that strong 
mineral which are chemically 
different caustic, almost 
the same effects as mercerizing, 1. e., 
swelling, 


uggested 


acids, 
trom cause 
greater attraction for hy- 


groscopic moisture, etc rhis points 
toward a physical eftect 

It is only fair to say that there is 
still a difference of opinion on this 
subject, although the more recent re- 
from the 
and regarding the in- 


for dyes and mois- 


searches are tending away 


chemical idea, 
creased affinity 
ture, 
to 
to the physical changes of swelling 
and increased 


and the increased susceptibility 
certain chemical reagents, as due 


surface. 


Possible Test for Degree of Lustre 

Many attempts have been made to 
determine the degree of merceriza- 
tion and a simple test that would ex- 
press this quantity in figures would 
be very valuable. It could ap- 
plied as a part of the routine control 
work to help maintain a uniform out- 
put and would often in cases 
of doubt or dispute as to quality. 
For scientific purposes the amount of 
caustic absorbed or the 
amount of swelling of the fibre have 
been employed; in practical work we 
rely on personal judgment of the 
lustre; while a convenient laboratory 
test of 


dyes, 


be 


serve 


solution 


the action of 
for example, benzo-purpurine. 

\ recent development (Adderley 
and has led to successful 
methods of judging lustre.  Al- 
not yet adaptable to every 
they furnished infor- 
mation of practical interest in rela- 


tion to 


some value is 


Oxley ) 


though 


dav use, have 


} 
ii¢ 


twist in two-ply yarns. 





Fig. IV. 
I\ seven two-ply yarns 
illuminated and with increas- 
ing doubling 


that the middle 
twist 1s 


Lustre at Different Twists 


In Fig are 
} 


equally 
evident 
a moderate 
the softer 
harder twists be- 
Judging the brightness by the 
' alone, might not 
much better than inspection of the 
original yarn, the photographic 
process has been so designed that the 
more lustrous the sample, the further 
its reproduction will extend to thi 
left. The illustration of 3s-2 yarn 


twist. It is 
one with 
brighter than 


twists above the 


or 
low. 
however, 


eve be 


so 


WORLD 


shows this effect very clearly. 
Another apparatus was designed to 
measure the lustre and express it in 
figures. This is not yet a commer- 
cial development although such a de- 
vice would often be of great value. 
In conclusion, many of the ideas 
that we have outlined represent only 
preliminary work or results that have 
not yet been checked sufficiently to 
assure their general applicability. 
However, the recent publications 
from which most of them are taken, 
largely the Journal of the Textile 
Institute, give the best possible cross 
section of the present status of the 
theory of the subject. It is a long, 
long way from the mercerization of 
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warps or piece goods in ma 
hundred feet or more long, 
laboratory tests on single 
twelve hundredth of an in 
ameter and an inch in len, 
latter type of work is oft: 
theoretical and dismissed 
There are, however, good 
theories. Such as we hav: 
are attempts at detailed ex; 
of the things that happen 
and are all based on definit: 
Perfect understanding of tl 
cal operations can come onl 
the study of painstaking 
tal work, 
research. 


or, in othe 


Karly Mercerizing Problem: 


Reminiscences of Interesting Problems Solved and Son 
Still Remain Unsolved 


By William D. Hartshorne* 


HE editor of the TEXTILE WorLpD 

has asked me to give an account 
of my recollections concerning the 
early history of mercerizing in this 
country. In doing so the reader must 
bear in mind that this is an account 
of my recollections. The documen- 
tary evidence is somewhat confusing 
as to dates, facts, and theories. 

It is well known that the English- 
man, John Mercer, took out a British 
patent as far back as 1850 for a proc- 
treating fabrics with solu- 
tions of caustic soda, caustic potash, 
sulphuric acid, and chloride of zinc, 


ess of 


subsequently washing out or neu- 
tralizing the chemicals used. The ef- 


fect produced by Mercer was recog- 
nized by him only as a novel means 
for increasing the strength of the 
fabric, and he does not seem to have 
been aware of the effects produced 


by preventing the shrinkage. Some 
of his followers did note, in some 
cases, a silk-like result. However, 
it remained for Horace Arthur 


Lowe, an English chemist, in March, 
1890, to show in his patent of that 
that it the ot 
shrinking in dimensions, whether it 
were a piece of cotton fabric or a 
skein of cotton yarn, which brought 


date was prevention 


out the wonderful luster effect. Even 
Lowe's success must have been in- 
sufficiently recognized in the trade, 


as it did not give him the encourage- 
ment needed to take out patents in 
other countries. Indeed it ques- 
tionable whether the benefit from the 
luster point of view on the cheaper 


is 


grade of fabrics would have been 
sufficient to attract such attention. 
It was not until the enlarged use and 
better understanding of the long 
fibre cottons, like Sea Island and 
Egyptian, came into vogue that the 
full merits of the invention became 


properly understood. 


Basic Patents Made Free to Use 


In the meantime, Richard Thomas 


and Emanuel Prevost, proprietors 


* Former 


Mass 
ef Cetton 


Mills 
National 


Lawrence 
Association 


Agent Arlington 
Former President 
Manufacturers 


and 


of a dye works in Crefeld 
secured a German patent 
leged improvement on J] 
cer’s original process, by k 
yarn, or cloth, under tensi 
had been washed.  Fortuw 
the rest of the world, th: 
tion for such a_ patent 
Britain was contested by 
was declared defeated, or 
was limited to the effect ot 
agents than the caustic alk 
It will be remembered th 
had claimed sulphuric acid 
ide of zinc as producing 
age effects, and Thomas a: 
included in the 
while Lowe had confined 
tion to caustic soda or cau 
solutions. This limitation 
rendered the British apy 
no value, and it was ab: 
Thomas and Prevost. 

On June gth, 1808, 
Patent Office declared 
Prevost’s patent, which | 
lowed March 4, 1896, as vi 
ing been discovered by the 
invention had been anti 
Lowe’s patent of March 

In the meantime, thes 
ing Germans had securé 
of date March 15, 18908, 11 
States. The priority of 
vention was overlooked by 
officials since had 
plication such a pat 
country, but the protract 
that followed in this count 
in the defeat of the Am« 
cerizing Co., the owner 0! 
and Prevost 
States. 


these also 


Lowe 
for 


rights 


in 


Mercerizing at Arlingto! 

Meeting the competitio! 
tive imported fabrics 
cerized yarns were used, 
ton Mills began experime! 
production of mercerize 
1897. In these their suc 
great that they immediate! 
proving their facilities 
their existing machinery 
ditions required, 

I recall very well that 
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three-box cotton-warp dyeing 
ie was used at first without 
teration. These boxes were 
)f wood, on which the caustic 
1roduced so destructive an ef- 
at they resorted to lead lining 
the one used for the 

It was soon found, however, 
is small machine was insuff- 
ir their demands, and a longer 
th a boiling-out box at the be- 
v, and cast iron boxes for the 
iges of caustic baths required, 
ill retaining the wooden boxes 


serve 


lition for the washing and 
x off. 
as soon found, however, that 


was much danger involved by 
ing on a washing bath to re- 
ill traces of acid. The effect 
ls left in is well known to pro- 
ender yarn. To avoid this 

a neutralizing bath supplied 
ust enough ammonia to show 
ali reaction at the delivery end 

wash box fairly well com- 
the cycle required. 


Lnevenness Due to Dyeing 


that 
suci 


tne 


left 


tna 


+ 


the warps 


re still remained the problem 
oper drying. It was noticed 
under certain circumstances, 
is too high a temperature in 
nal cylinders of the dry cans, 
in such a condition 
when subsequently dyed there 


was evidence of unevenness in shade. 
Much investigation was carried on 


+ 


+h 


iried 


) prove the cause of this effect and 
avoid 


its manifestation. Among 
things it was found that warps 
in festoons and not dried on 


cans, unless unevenly mercerized or 


uneve 


} 


sucn 


meal 


nit 


ing of 


nly showed 


The full 


neutralized, 
effect when dyed. 
this difference did not 
much further experi- 
ng and theoretical considera- 
ad been given the supposed 
‘al composition of fully mer- 
and only partly mercerized 
In such yarns a marked dif- 
of shade was always appar- 
The difference in color 
between mercerized and 


no 


until 


af- 
un- 


mercerized yarn was of course well 


irl to > 


and the fact that the oxy- 
se stage, which sometimes 
| up in both bleached and 


rized yarn under special kinds 
posure to oxidizing conditions, 
d the elimination of this kind 
nge from the problem. 
ng other important sources of 
rity in results 
und to be lack of uniform con- 
as to temperature in all 
of the process, which involved 
methods of some kind. 
claim at one time made 
processes to keep 
uperature as low as possible 


mercerizing 


was 
frigerating 


caustic baths, as a less amount 
stic, weaker solution of 


could be used to produce the 


or a 


izing effect at such reduced 
itures. No economical bene- 


found from such refrigerat- 
tts beyond the necessity for 
the temperature down to 
isily controlled point, say, 68 


legrees Fahrenheit. Less ir- 
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regularity seemed to be shown under 
such normal-like conditions. 


An Unsolved Problem 


The provoking dry can irregu- 
larity still showed up when the 


method of dry-can drying was used. 
But quantity production demanded 
such a method. A further study, 
however, finally showed that the gray 
yarn (that unmercerized yarn) 
was itself liable to show this irregu- 
larity with some kinds of dyestuff 


is, 


when the warps had been dried by 
the dry-can method before being 
dyed. This condition would only 


occur, however, when failing to com- 
plete a day’s run on schedule time. 
Thus the dry can difficulty was traced 
to a common cause of high tempera- 
ture contact, whether the yarn was 
mercerized or not. The outer layers 
in the warp strands being more ex- 
posed to the heat than those in the 
interior occasioned many efforts at 
compromise conditions and still left 
this as one involved in the question 
of cost. The precise reason for this 
temperature effect does not seem yet 
to be fully understood. 


Long-Stapled Cottons the Best 


There is no doubt that any kind of 
cotton yarn is susceptible to showing 
some degree of the mercerized luster 
effect, but it continued to be recog- 
nized that the long stapled cottons of 
the Sea Island and Egyptian type 
gave the most perfect results. No 
doubt this was partly due to the fact 
that a good yarn could be made from 
such long stapled material with less 
actual twist in the spinning, and the 
subsequent two-ply would thus re- 
quire a less proportional twist. In 
other words, the fibres would be left 
in a more nearly parallel condition 
and give a more glass-rod-like 
pearance. 


ap 


Another 
consisted in 
which 


gassing 


important 
the 
were to 


improvement 
gassing of 
be mercerized. The 
process, by removing the 
fuzzy ends, tends also to improve the 
luster-producing conditions. 


yarns 


The Machinery Utilized 


My personal experience was more 
closely identified with warp and skein 
mercerizing than with cloth mercer- 
izing, but the practical conditions for 
good work were identically the same, 
and involved particularly the pre- 
vention of shrinkage and the com- 
plete neutralization or elimination of 
all the chemicals used. 

Some of the best effects were pro- 
duced on skein yarn by a mechanical 
contrivance of two sets of arms which 
could be spread apart by a screw 
thread attachment and again released 
to allow the skein to be changed in 
position by the rubber gloved hand 
of the operator. A similar machine 
had been previously used for skein 
dyeing. Where relatively small quan- 
tities of yarn of a kind are needed, 
the skein mercerizing process. still 
remains the best and the most advan- 
tageous. 

One skein 


such 


mercerizing ma- 


chine whose principle of action was 
the use of a knuckle-joint holder, 
upon which the skeins of yarn were 
placed while the knuckle joint was 
open, but which was automatically 
locked taut by the pressing down of 
its center upon an intaking chain car- 
riage, had some marked advantages. 
lhe continuous character of the chain 
carriage for the knuckle-joint holders 
enabled the latter to be carried from 
one chamber to another through the 


successive baths required by the 
process. This machine was_par- 
ticularly useful where heavy counts 
of yarn were desired to be mercer- 


ized. 

Other skein mercerizing machines 
of various types superceded this 
rather apparatus. In 
some of these the observer was able 
to study carefully what took place in 
the successive stages of the conven- 
tional It was plain, for 
instance, that the action of the caustic 
soda, so long as the yarn remained 
in it, was to render the skein very 
plastic and extensible; that is, the 
force required to stretch it, or pre- 
vent shrinkage, was not needed till 
after the passage through the caustic 
bath. 


cumbersome 


processes. 


Limitations and Possibilities 

Involving these principles, an end- 
less variety of commercially available 
effects were manifestly possible, from 
a semi-transparent, parchment-like 
result to the most beautiful silky, 
lustrous, strong, articles of com- 
merce. 

It should be that while the 
advantages of  mercerizing 
wonderfully great in of 
strength, yet the element of 
elasticity is essential, a disappointing 
result is often observed. 
to use it for making 
lhe 


snaps 


noted 
are 
direction 
where 


Attempts 
sail cloth are a 
whipping effect 
the fabric just 
strength to 
was needed most. 

It has 
in some 


case in point. 
of the winds 
when its extra win a 
Trace 
been noted, however, that 
kinds of knitted fabrics, as 
for instance hosiery, the character of 
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the stitch imports sufficient elasticity 
to the otherwise rigid thread to make 
possible the production of 
having adequate 
and luster. 


articles 
qualities 
Here again comes in the 
mercerizing process on 
single yarns, which in themselves do 
not much luster, but which 
can be used for reinforcing hosiery 
and add materially to its wearing 
properties, and at the same time en- 
suring uniformity of shade when the 
goods are dyed, the color affinity of 
the mercerized 
parable to 
two-ply. 


wearing 


use of the 


show 


single being com- 


the color affinity of the 


The modern development of yarns 
made from cellulose acetate (arti 
ficial silk), whose brilliancy is even 
greater than that of silk, and when 
properly manufactured are capable 
of standing ordinary washing in the 
finished fabric, makes some people 
think that the high-tide of mercer- 
izing markets has been nearly, if not 
fully, reached. A _ proper interpre- 
‘ation and successful application of 
the mercerizing principle, however, 
is still open to the expert designer. 


Mercerization of Part Wool Fabrics 
Chis 
without 


subject~ should 


some 


not 
reference to 


be left 
the. re- 
markable effect of caustic soda within 
narrow limits of high strength of the 
solution and low temperature con- 
ditions on fabrics made in part from 
wool. Where the warp is made of 
cotton, a raised figure in worsted can 
be made and _ rendered brilliantly 
effective by passing such a_ fabric 
through a cloth mercerizing machine 
where neutralization 
immediately 


be made 
the cloth 
comes from the nip of the squeeze 
rolls. 
Beautiful 


can 
effective as 


embroidery effects can 
be thus produced; or, by weaving a 
twist of cotton and worsted, either in 
the warp alone, the filling alone, or 
in both warp and filling, mercerizing 
the and 
out the 
light and 


fabrics have 


combination subsequently 
cotton, 
wonderfully 


been made. 


carbonizing 
beautifully 
lustrous 


some 


Haynes Mills F inishing Plant 


Addition to Plant at Avondale, N. C., Represents Completion of 


HE erection of a new finishing 
plant at the Haynes Mills, Avon- 
dale, N C 


feo e 


a branch of the Cliffsid 
.) Mills, represents the comple- 
tion of the plan as originally con- 
ceived when this plant was erected 
The finishing 


about four years ago. 
department has been located in the 


main mill but this did not provide 
sufficient room for handling the 
chambrays, the product of the 560 


Avondale. 

The new structure is of brick with 
concrete trim, daylight construction, 
monitor ré 


looms at 


of with pitch of 34 of an 
inch to a foot, one story and base- 
ment. The finishing room is 50x137 
ft. and will contain two tenters made 
by the Textile Finishing Machinery 


Original Plan 


Co., one a 60 ft. 
90 tt: 
Marbk 


The make-up and packing room is 
80 x &4 ft 


frame and the other 
two calenders; two Curtis & 


brushing machines. 


and will be equipped with 
Curtis & Marble folders and 
two Curtis & Marble board winding 
machines ; 
baling 


three 


also one or two Economy 
The 


be used for storage. 


presses will 
Grinnell sprink- 
ler system is employed throughout. 
Opening Room 

Another addition to this plant has 
been a new opening room in a sep- 
arate brick building, one-story, 
40 x 48 ft., containing a Saco-Lowell 
vertical opener. 


basement 


The opening room 
is in Operation now and the installa- 
tion of machinery in the 
plant is nearly completed. 


finishing 
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Overproduction ihecked Progress in Men’s Wear 


Yea 





of 1923 Started With Enthusiasm in Woolens and 
Overcoating Business—In Suitings Quality Gives Way to Price 


Worsteds and Ended With Uncertainty—Climax in Great 





Tropicals Were Active 





Auto- 


mobile’s Influence Discussed—Price Advances Met Resistance 


f. men’s wear market fol- 
wed the proverbial entrance 
id exit by starting the year 
)23 with the vigor and activ- 
lion and by ending it with the 
iakness and uncertainty of the lamb. 
iver-anticipation of good business on 
e pot of buyers and over-produc- 
the part of mills during the 
frst three or four months of the year 
primary market in a position 
‘to suffer most acutely from the set- 
ack i the retail field which became 
ident when the consumer failed to 
what was expected of him in May 
ne. The history of the re- 
of the year was a contest 
etween an inherently strong raw 
iterial market and a weakened field 
r the manufactured products. Buy- 
unwilling to cover ahead, 
forced liquidation from various 
ations set a falsely low value 
goods. 
new year has started without 
thusiasm, though fundamental 
ns are a better foundation for 
gress than they were during the 
t of 1923. It is not believed 
mill man will soon again 
mistake of over-production 
slogan now seems to be “Op- 
a profit or shut down.” It is 
that 10 or 15c. a yd. may be 
rence between prosperity and 
nkruptey for a manufacturer, while 
mean the gain or loss of an 
le amount of business in 
coats. Price cutting com 
has proved harmful, not only 
ndividual by destroying his 
t to the industry as a whole 
ng the confidence of buyers. 


Wanted—A Style Leader 


need of the season in 
spect appears to be a style leader. 
writing no such leadership 
idence. Buyers have been 
hrough the general range of 
vithout a definite application 
line. Unless there is 
inge the consumer will find 
showings to be very much 
last season and the 
tong buying incentive which a new 


uInG 


rs were 


new 


one 


Saw 


ng tils will be absent. It is a 
tter of history that the tweed 
gu luced many men to buy such 
itt who had never regarded tweed 


le for everyday wear. It is 


‘ll worth the attention of the indus- 
minds to promote the 
pularity of some class of goods 
hich will strike the consumer as 
eM induce him to buy a garment 
ade m them at a time when he 
might otherwise consider his ward- 
tohe complete. 

The first part of 1923 will always 
‘¢ rem mbered as the climax of the 
creates. overcoating season the in- 
lustry | as ever seen. Distribution of 


coats at retail during the winter of 
1922-23 was as complete as could be 
imagined. Practically every yard of 
fabric in clothiers’ hands was made 


up and delivered, and_ practically 
every coat on retailers’ racks was 
sold. Merchants hoped for a repeti- 


tion of that sort of business in the 
winter of 1923-24. Even those who 
took the conservative view that there 
might be a slight reaction at retail, 
felt that business with mills would be 
unquestionably great inasmuch as the 
great reservoirs of stocks which 
normally lie between the loom and 
the consumer had been drained empty 
and would have to be refilled. 


Speculation in Coatings 

Knowledge on the part of clothiers 
that mills were preparing to cut down 
the orders tendered to them for the 
fall, 1923, season, multiplied the 
number of pieces asked for propor- 
tionately, and as a result demand 
went forward on a false and un- 
natural basis. At the same time there 
was a somewhat similar speculation 
in raw wool. Manufacturers bought 
considerable quantities abroad and 
dealers, enthusiastic over the manu- 
facturing outlook, likewise outdid 
themselves in obtaining supplies from 
the foreign field. When it became 
evident that all sides of the market 
had greatly overestimated the power 
of the consumer to absorb goods, the 
wonder was that the market did not 
suffer more keenly than it did. There 
was a certain amount of cancellation 
during the later spring and mills for 
their own protection began to modify 
their deliveries in proportion to the 
credit standing of their customers. 
Boston became for a time the cheap- 
raw wool market in the world, 
ind the phenomenom of wool exports 
from this country to Europe devel- 
oped early in the fall. - This transfer- 
ence of surplus raw material stock, 
added to a careful liquidation 
goods, has pulled the market out of a 
difficult situation 
fairly substantial 
1924. 

The advent of light colored fabrics 
in the winter coating field, which 
started in 1922, continued through 
last year and now gives promise of 
importance next fall. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the most carefully 
dressed men have been turning from 
these light shades to dark and sombre 
colors, which gives a hint of what 
may be in store for the market as a 
whole in the future. The fancyback 
overcoating retained its leadership 
through 1923 and gives promise of 
holding this position through next 


est 


of 


and leaves it on a 
foundation for 


fall. The soft spongy fabrics, how- 
ever, in which these double-faced 
cloths have been produced, have 


been falling behind, and the best sell- 


ing fancyback is one with 
woven 


a closely 
and durable surface. Stylers 


are watching the 


improvement of 
staples of the melton class and the 
steady gains of coatings of the 


through-and-through order. Both will 
benefit if the conservative trend men- 
tioned above gets a hold on the popu 


lar field. 
Suitings Started Briskly 
lhe 


1923 presents a 


history of suitings through 
movement in rather 
close sympathy with the overcoating 
trend. The year started with much 
popularity for the pencil-stripe wor 
sted. Woolen suitings were best in 
the good qualities, and the cheaper 
sorts sold only on the fact that they 
could be put into suits to sell in the 
lowest price ranges. After the re- 
versal of form during the spring, the 
fancy worsted became harder to sell 
and clothiers showed more interest in 
the cheaper lines of goods, especially 
woolens. 


\t the 


smaller 


Start of 


the year many of 


the clothiers wer: uying 
better quality merchandise than they 
usually considered 
the fact that a 


believed they were losing business by 


This was due to 
number « 


- ler 
retaners 


tving up with 
clothier 


a large manufacturing 
ationally 


These retailet 


who produced a n 


advertised brand 


felt that thev could not control qual 


ty of fabric as much as thev would 
like, and that they were offering thei: 
customers greater value in cut, make 
ind trim than they were in fabri 
They felt that they were losing busi 
ness to other retailers who Tave the 
highest possible fabric with 
only reasonably good tailoring. R« 
tailers began to believe that they 


could get repeat business from thei 
customers on fabric value more thar 


on any other one itet 


New 


Small Clothier Tried 


The 


Situation an 


Poliey 


smaller clothier saw this 
opportunity to cat 
trade never be- 


They 


basis 


portions of the retail 
fore successfully approached 
found retailers receptive on the 
that they could better control fabric 
quality by buying from the smaller 
clothier and that they could build up 
a more regular business for them 
popularizing their 
Mill 
toward 
grade fabrics, but found it 
lived in most instances. The pres- 
sure for lower prices seemed to make 
the retailer forget his 
fabric quality and during the last six 
months of the year the bargain seek- 
ers seemed to outnumber those who 
were still trying to carry forward 
their business on a quality basis. 
At the beginning of the 


selves own 
welcomed this 
better 


short 


by 
brands agents 


trend the buying of 


ideas. on 


year 


clothiers were found willing to buy 
goods of one-half to one ounce heav- 
ier than had been their rule, on the 
basis that they not only made a bet 
er garment but also achieved economy 
by the heavier goods having a lighter 
shrinkage. During the early part of 
the year there was more demand than 
usual for 16-0z. serges, but this along 
with the trend toward quality goods 
mentioned above, fell into the discard 
when competition became keener and 
the old monster of making garments 
down to a price came upon the scene 


Spring Opening Unsettled 


\lthough the unsettled condition 
was pretty well known during June, 
plans went ahead for the spring open- 
ing and the season was started short 
ly after the middle of July. The at- 
tendance of clothiers was fair but 
their attitude toward buying most in- 
different. Many believed that the 
showing was premature, but the 
events of following months showed 
that little would have been gained by 
delay. The early start, however, fol- 
lowed as it weak raw 
material market in August, brought 
about price cutting among mill agents 
which checked ‘any buying interest 
that may have existed. 


was by a 


It became an 
among buyers that pub- 


open secret 
licly announced prices in some quar 
ters were merely nominal and that 
the tender of an actual order was the 
start of negotiations which would end 
in materially reduced quotations. This 
unsettled confidence, and buyers with- 
held the they might other- 
wise have placed. Even the firmer 
wool market in September failed to 
do more than bring a small scattered 
current of new business. 


Tropicals Sell Well 
The only lines which moved at all 
after the middle of the 
forward deliveries were tropical 


business 


freely vear 


ror 


worsteds and other specialty cloths 
for summer use. Garments from 
such goods have been increasingly 


popular and the much talked about 


“third season” seems to have be 
come an actuality. Many of the 
fabrics for summer wear are inex 


pensive and the popular price of the 


garment makes up for its lack of 
durability in the consumer’s mind. 
What were formerly the spring 


weights of regular suiting lines have 
become year round sellers in many 
parts of the country. The fall and 
spring seasons in suitings have to a 
certain extent merged into a nine 
months business, with the tropical 
fabrics taking the lead for the re- 
maining three months. Goods of this 
specialty class were opened last June 
and July at slight advances and the 
garments made from them have af- 
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read) en well bought by retailers 
. ne summer's distribution. 
Dut 1923 there was much dis- 
sion as to the influence of the au- 
mob upon men’s dress. The 
wing of cars on the installment 
an consumed a large part of the in- 
idu earnings which’ might 
erwise have been put into clothing, 
houg!) one optimist has argued 
at when a man finishes his install- 
nts he finds himself with an actual 
nthly surplus equivalent to what 
n paying which he can then 
into other things. The use of 


les for recreation has doubt- 
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less changed the character of many 
men’s attire leading them toward 
fancy mixtures and away from such 
staples as serges which so easily show 
dust and spots. The fact that auto 
mobiles are now in such general use, 
however, cannot mean a reduction in 
the number of units of garments con 
sumed, for the wear and tear is ac- 
tually greater than in the days when 
men sat at home or traveled entirely 
by carriage or train. Together with 
radio sets, automobiles have, however, 
absorbed a certain amount of ready 
money which might otherwise have 
gone into clothing. 


Rise of Fancies in Women’s Wear 





Staples Lose Prestige as Sport Trend Gains—Prices Have 
Risen Against Resistance 


: ie istory of the twelve months 
of 1923 
men’s 


in woolens and worsteds 
wear demonstrates 
\ wide variety of events 
{trends which may be found with- 
he confines of a 


. rt 


1 
early tne 


calendar year. 
th this period of ups and downs 
market, it 1s difficult for 
to establish a firm foot- 
to take his 


nd the 
bserver 


n which reckon- 


gs for the future. The’ factors 
hich appear to be the best substan- 
ted are as follows: <A firm raw 

situation, fabric mills moder- 


sold ahead for spring, the sport 


eement invading every-day dress, 
readiness of idle men’s wear 
ms to turn to dress fabrics when- 
ever opportunity offers, encourage- 


for large production of cheap 
gools and piteous cries from the field 
manufacture 


garment that no 
rofits were made in the year 1923 
1924's early tendencies give 


sant } 
scant hope 


for change. 


Changes That Lie Ahead 
he elements here enumerated are 
ineult to coordinate and buyers 
| sellers alike are much in the dark 
what 1924 holds for them. The 
\tension of the motif into 
lay dress brings pattern and 


sport 


Tr parts of the field which 
lormerly insisted upon such staples 
twills, serges and poplins. The 
ent this move toward fancies 
going to help distribution to just 
extent that style leaves price in 
background when sales are made 
e consumer. The rapidity with 
h good fashion in high class 
S copied in cheap goods is 
element to be watched and a 
lines have gone on the 


ist seasons because they 
lered a good thing by too 
the same 
use of originality helps 
e mill management which 
the field as a whole, in 
vents a concentration of 
few limited lines 
that many styles for the 
ng are 
the 


ufacturers at 


ilong a 
new is counted 
volume of distribu- 
en all over the country 

add at least one plaid 


Vannel dress to their wardrobe, and 
this same longing will apply equally 
well to the new things in coats and 
suits. As merchants the 
problem all the factors for a prosper 
ous the 
between parts of 
the garment and fabric trades them 
Prompter 
buying by 


some see 


season are present, 


proper cooperation 


except 


selves. and 
sighted retailers would 
help, and the absence of the many 


more far 


small houses which are constantly 
selling garments on a_ bankruptcy 
basis would make for smoother dis 


tribution and for greater profits for 
the The 
garment stocks would also help, for 
when the that there 
is a steck of garments upon which he 
may draw at 


wholesaler. absence of 


retailer knows 
time one of the in 
which are advanced 
his buying ahead, is lost. Similarly 
the garment manufacturer is 


any 
ducements for 
more 
apprehensive of an overproduction 
of fabrics or its equivalent, than of 
any other one thing. 


High-Water Mark for Bolivias 


In the field the 


coating year 1923 
witnessed the high-water mark = in 
the career of pile-sheen fabrics of 
the bolivia order During the first 


six months there was heavy and con 
tinuous interest 
upon them, despite the 
number of 


buying centered 
that a 


bri iCal led 


fact 
novelties with 
or otherwise decorated surfaces were 
advanced in a 
The 


ror ds 


number of quarters. 


ready saleability of pile-sheen 


roused enthusiasm 

and mills 
made a simi 
‘ fabric j se eM ‘a 
lar tabric jumpec leacdiong imto it 


great 
among manufacturers, 


which had never before 


production. The result was a flood 
of inferior merchandise, which 
eventually had its effect upon the 
market During the last three 


months of the year the striped and 
plaid woolen coating which was an 
outgrowth of 


the polo coat fabric, 


took the lead. The feeling persists 
that the better grad pile-sheen 
fabric has become a_ virtual staple, 


and by reason of that fact has many 
successful though 
ahead of it 


more limited 
The pile sheen 
fabric has not been displaced by any- 


thing of a superior nature for the 


sea 


sons 


more formal type of coat. It 


however, lost its position in the more 


has, 


popular lines because it was over 
the rise of the 
patterned 
fabric which caught the popular faney 


at the 


and because 


ci Ne 


sports idea 


develope d a 


moment. 


There are two means” whereby 


some manufacturers are 


keeping a 


certain amount of their pile-sheet 


production inthe popular class. Thes¢ 


are the inclusion of self-striped ot 


figured two-toned effects, and the 


finishing of the regular bolivia in a 


full line of the new sport colors. The 
fact that today more women than 
evel before are regarding thei 
dress from the practical as well as 
the artistic standpoint, gives the 


manufacturer of pile-sheen goods the 


hope that demand will return to his 
product after the consumer experi 
ences the unsatisfactory wearing 


qualities of the cheaper woolens 


Last spring the camel's hair coat 
ing and its imitations made marked 
gains, and this spring it is apparent 
that velours, flannels, etc., will have 
their fling Last summer much use 
was made of black and white in vari 


ous combinations and the prospect 
now is that the coming summer will 
be more colorful, although white will 
still take an important part in the 


combinations used 


Ribs Versus Twills 
field of 
with 


Inn the dress fabrics. 


began strong support Lo 


newer staples such as poiret twills, 


poplins, reps, ete Chain stitch em 


broidery which because a populat 


form of ornament, was widely used 


on these 91 ods as a base Manufac 
turers) sellin fabrics for this us 


found buyers | 


to take 


these defects 


more ready than usua 


olf-colors and 


shaded pieces 
SINCE were obscured by 
the embroidery \s the vear prog 


ressed a number of stylers viewed 


with enthusiasm what they regarded 
as a coming predominance of ribbed 
fabrics over twills. It cannot be 
said that that ever materialized, al 


though poplhins, and Bedford 
cords sold to a greater yardage than 
the recent past 


Since the present trend 1s away from 


reps, 


im any season of 
staples it is not believed that the year 


now that is 


contest of 


show much 
the 
The velour in its 
has held a_ fairly 
prominent position and has been seen 
in a number of fancy effects, includ 


begun will 


conclusive in ribs 


versus twills 


lighter W“ eight s 


ing original productions in | drop 
stitch. The vogue of the flannel for 


the coming season will prove helpful 
in keeping the velour also before the 
public eve 


Printing Sheer Worsteds 

\ development which may be con 
sidered new last spring and perhaps 
still in its infaney is the production 
of ve r\ sheer worsted cloths 
challis, veiling, ete 
promotion in a field of 


such as 


voile, nuns’ and 


their dress 
silks and 
The wor 
steds mentioned have been produced 


by a number of mills in weights 


formerly held exclusively by 
the higher grade cottons. 


] 


and 
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styles closely 


j best 
ideas in. silks. 


paralleling the 

These fine worsteds 

have also appeared with printed de- 

signs and, in the 
7 1 . 

realm of silks and cottons, this treat- 

ment has almost no limit to 


of pe ssible effects. \s 


as has been shown 


variety 
1923 closed 


there was found to be. increasing in- 
terest in the printing of worsteds for 
women’s wear. The possible produc- 
tion of such goods at the present is 
limited but if they catch the fancy 


of the public they will doubtless be 


come one of the established sub 
divisions of the trade. 
Keynotes from Paris 
the influence of Paris on Ameri 
can styles was in evidence through 
out the year, as usual, although none 
of the more extreme foreign effects 


were taken up on this side for big 
volume followed 


ts matelasse fabrics of previous sea 


production Paris 


sons with a wide variety of new sur- 


face effects which were embossed, 
looped, cubed, embroidered, flaked 
and one line was shown with little 


wooly spheres attached at regular in- 
rhe effects found 
1 place in production as 
did also pile-fabric cubes and domin 


tervals brocaded 


domestic 


oes, but these were found chiefly in 
the more 
fore 


lines and there- 
distribution. It is 


exclusive 
limited in 


understood that 


Paris is going for- 


ward with its great variety of 
elaborately decorated surfaces, and 
the extent to which the American 
market follows this lead will be one 


of the interesting and pivotal devel 


opments of this vear, 


Suit May Revive in 1924 
The suit as an item of women’s 
dress was more or less in the back 


ground through 1923 \t the start 
of the vear the older forms of tweed 
or knitted had lost their 
popular appeal, and staples such as 
twills, coverts, poplins, etc... 


fabric suit 
were the 
used in suit produc 
It may have been the lack of a 
new impulse which left the suit in a 
position through most of 


fabrics chiefly 
t10MNn 


subordinate 
the year. It was interesting to note. 
however, that one or two of the most 
exclusive garment 


tweed 


continued 
These were 
of imported hand woven fabrics 
and they made no impression on the 
domestic market 
may, 


houses 
to show 
mack 


sults. 


as a whole. 
however, 


These 
have been 
the forerunners of the more hopeful 
turn which suits are believed to be 
taking the spring, 1924, season. 
lor this season there is a new note 


vyarments 


for 


in the fact that colors and patterns 
reflect the general trend toward 
sports wear, and it is believed that 


this will be a sales point which will 
much the volume of retail 
suits. The fabrics util- 
woolens for the most 
part, according to the present view, 
and it is not expected that the tail 
ored worsted suit is due for any re- 
vival for a number of months. _ 
The garment whole is 
said to have made money during the 
first six months of 1923, and to have 
lost much if not all of the early 


increase 
business in 


ized will be 


trade as a 
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ABEECO Stands for 
Standardized Artsilk Products 


Artsilk Tops Spunartsilk Yarn 






° \beeco Artsilk Tops for worsted blending The use of spunartsilk yarns by weavers and 
and for the manufacture of spunartsilk yarn knitters has shown remarkable increase. This y 
e are of consistently high quality. Their use yarn has demonstrated its adaptability for use 





contributes to the production of even yarn, 





in many lines of cotton and worsted fabrics 






maximum degree of lustre and uniform 






It is generally conceded that its use will be 





dycing. 





rapidly extended to new lines of staple and 


Picarded Artsilk and Noils specialty fabrics for which it is adapted. 



















Picarded is a specially processed form. of " P 
® artsilk which is infinitely superior to the Artsilk-Worsted Blends 
usual market variety of garnetted stock and We are also spinners of blended yarns for 





is made from selected artsilk, not from sweeps 





the knitting and weaving trades and special 





and low quality material. It is used for blend 






ize in supplying blends to meet individual! 





ing with wool by many of the most successful 





requirements. Our standard blends have been 





mills making fabrics of popular construction 
\beeco Noils are likewise of standardized used by the most prominent distributors of 






uniformity. varns in this country. 





We are always willing to cooperate with manufacturers in the 
development of new lines employing our products. 


ABEECO MILL, Inc. 


505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Mills at Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Yonkers, N. Y. 
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ry 2, 1924 


ring the last six months of 


e Trend was Upward 
‘e trend in woolens 
wear 
ward through the year de 
fact that buyers made re- 
every such step. The fall 
vhich started at the 
January and_ continued 
the middle of March, re- 
htly higher prices than the 
spring opening. The 
24, opening which was 
the close of July and which 


and 


for women’s was 


was 


through September, re 
ther upward move. Dur- 


st, September and October, 
there was a fairly 
mand women’s wear 
this market off in sharp 
to the extreme dullness 


Wide- 
for 
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which followed the spring showing 
of men’s wear lines. 


the 


\s a result of 
inequality of these two markets 
many men’s wear mills turned such 


were able 
This 


tional yardage added to a fairly large 


production 
the 


as they into 


women’s wear field. addi- 


production by established women’s 
wear manufacturers, took the edge 
off the market and at the close of the 
vear there was a feeling that both 
buyers and sellers had overdone in 
their desire to do business. There 


was considerable liquidation at a sac 
rifice among the slower moving | 
hope expressed 


through the market during the first 


ines, 


and the has been 


month of the new year that,, what 
ever progress may be in store, will 
not be retarded by too great a burden 
of stocks. 


Successful Year in Carpets 





All Lines Sell Readily—Big Auction Offering Absorbed 
—TImports Increase 


closing what was proba- 
best year ever encoun- 
e carpet industry, domestic 
irers are hopeful that they 
t this experience in 1924. 
moment the retailers’ unwill 
much stock has 
letdown in some lines, al- 
cheaper sorts of rugs are 
sold ahead, and continue to 
consumer demand. There 
lence that the active build- 
mes, apartments and hotels 
up as yet, and while this 
t is obvious that a strong 
business awaits the 
f carpet manufacturer’s 


1 
ne 


tO Carry 


new 


on the 
the ac- 


Mills 


came in 
wave propelled by 
of late 1922. 
sold-up condition and in 

buyers received only a 
of the goods they had or- 


ir 1923 


ess 


lelivery during the early 
the year. The opening of 
pril recorded an advance 


ich, although objected to 


did not check the avidity 


mand. The price advance 
iry in part to cover the 
es which went into effect 
pet mills on May 1, and 


manufacturer 
rising trend of his raw 


otect the 


Conditions Criticised 
s times during the year 
m among buyers as 
ng conditions in 


to 


the 


rket for carpets came al 
pen rebellion. Scaling 
rders had forced many 
the speculative practice 


1 much more than they 
he hope that they would 
ugh to cover their actual 

Assurance of the de 
rtain specific quantities 
efinite times is the cure 
for the existing 


rs see 
uncertainty. 


3uyers 





also want a guarantee of price 
through a season so that they may 
be protected against possible reduc 
tions between the time of 
goods from the mill and delivery to 
their customer. The policy of taking 
orders “at value” has been 
demned by a number of buvers. 

Retail sales prior to the inventory 
period at the 1923 mid-year were re 
ported much in excess of those in 
the same period of 1922. The late 
spring extended the buying time for 
grass, fibre, and rag rugs. 


con 


A number 


of retailers at this time, however, 
asked that deliveries of wool rugs be 
held up until about the middle of 


July so that what they had ordered 
would not figure in the mid-year in 
ventory. The following months until 
October proved a bit quieter than ex 
pected, and, although tapestries and 
axminsters remained scarce in whole 
sale circles, velvets and wiltons were 
more plentiful than had 
for many months. 


they been 


Fall 
Early fall retail buying, however, 
especially in the cheaper grades, 
proved sufficient stimulate wide 
spread interest and the attendance of 
buyers on the market during the first 
week of October is said by many 
authorities to have marked .a 
high record. The outstanding event 
of opening week was the auction by 
the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
W0:. 


Successful Auction in 


to 


new 


of 86,000 bales of rugs and car 
petings, divided as follows: 
bales of axminsters, 
tapestries and velvets, 8,000 rolls of 
wilton and velvet and 
1,000 rolls of axminster carpetings. 
3uyers spent at this auction alone 
$6,500,000. As a whole the cheaper 
rugs were firm through the sale, and 
weakness was seen only in the more 
expensive grades. 

Among the mills which opened for 


40,000 


38,000 bales of 


carpetings 


the spring season during the first 
week of October were Sanford, 
Smith, Firth and Chelsea’ Fibre. 


ordering 


Among the mills which started the 
new season Nov. I, were Bigelow, 
Whittall and the Sloane group. Sev 
eral of these manufacturers did no 
wait until Nov. I to name prices, bu 
issued lists during the buyer's vis 
which were not effective until Novy 
1. Taking the opening as a whole, 
axminsters and velvets were the only 


fal 





rics reduced, the concession vary 
ing trom 2 to 10% Wiltons and 
chenilles were firm Tapestry rugs 
were advanced 4 to 5% in some quat 
ters and unchanged in others 

Although buying was fairly g& 
eral at this opening, 1t was 
the same complete scale which cl 
acterized the start of previous 
sons, buyers covering chiefly only 
their immediate requirements Che 
same motive as noted at mid-year for 
the holding up of deliveries ri 


appeared in October, for buyers 
aiming to 
the Dec. 31 


were 
their 


ntory as 


evidently make 


St¢ yrcks 


1 
LOW 


on inve 


as possible. Demand was clearly 
best for tapestry rugs and the cheap 
er axminsters and Phe 
holiday buying in December did not 
materially improve the retail carpet 
situation, although it did result 
the moving out of a large volume of 
the smaller sized rugs. 


velvets 


11) 


Cheap Orientals Imported 
\ striking feature of the 
a prime factor in curtailing demand 


year and 
for the best grades of domestic rugs 
was the enormous importation of the 
oriental product, which brought the 
for the to of 
largest totals ever recorded. Ameri 
can buyers representing both retail 
ers and 
Near East 
bought up 


figures vear one the 


into the 
Fast 


rugs 


jobbers, went out 
and the Far 


collections of 


and 
which 
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in some cases included stocks held 
over from pre-war days. Perhaps 
the desire on the Oriental’s part to 


idate his holdings was strong and 


ibably the exchange was much in 
ivor of the American buyer; in any 
event, most of these goods were ob 
ned ri isonably, and being sold on 
cl margin, appeared in featured 
retail sales at strikingly low prices 
mpared with past figures on simi 
merchandise. It is not possible 

» state arbitrarily to what extent 
s business will continue during 
924, but the results during 1923 
re impressive and they have shown 
ie domestic manufacturer that he 


+ + t } } + + 
must not let his ingenuity lapse into 


Iness in the merchandising of his 
grade product. 

Government figures for imports of 

and carpeting the first 

months of compared 


arpets ror 


nine 1923 as 


with a similar period of 1922 show a 
gain of about 25% in square yardage 
and about 20% in value for last year 


over the preceding year, if the same 


rate of importation continued 
through the close of the 12 months 
The chief source was Persia with 
China a close second and Turkey 
third among the eastern countries, 
although Great Britain comes in 
third when all sources are consid 
ered 


Mill Expansion a Feature 


The increase of manufacturing 


facilities among nearly every one of 


the large domestic carpet manufac 
turers was a feature of the year re 
cently closed Part of the building 


operations were to modernize and re 
machinery, 
most of it was for, the installation of 
idditional new equipment. 


arrange existing but 


1923 British Wool Textile Trade 





\ Disappointing Year With a 


For Manufacturers 


(Fkrom Our Regular Correspondent. ) 


Enc., Dec. 28 

HE year 1923 started in optimistic 

fashion in the wool textile trade, 
which was then better employed than 
other staple the 
United Kingdom expecta 
tions were entertained of a continu 


BRADFORD, 


any industry in 


Great 


not 
these 


ance of good employment, if ot 
further but 


doomed to disap 


improvement, ex- 


pectations were 
pointment 
had 
to a 
this 


The previous year, 1¢ 


seen a rapid increase in activity 
comparatively high level, and 
was about maintained until the 
| of Within four months 
there had been a set-back which re- 
duced almost the 
existing at the beginning of 

rhere are no figures of machinery 
activity in this country, but the Min- 
istry of Labour unemployment figures 
obtained under the insurance scheme 
are probably as accurate as any such 


spring 1923. 


activity to level 


IO22. 


set of figures can hepe to be, and 


they are an illuminating record of 
the trend of events. The percent- 
ages of unemployment (including a 


Belated Recovery—-A Problem 
half-allowance for systematic short 
time) were as follows on the date 
named for the woollen and worsted 
industry and for the cognate 
branches, the hosiery industry and 


the carpet industry: 
Percentage of Unemployment 
Woolen & 
Worsted Hosi« arpe 
pnd « % % % 
DD 4.8 
Ma 14 
Au 
N t s 
Proportionately the greatest set 


back has been in the hosiery industry, 
1.8 is such a low degree of 
that it connotes a 
high degree of activity, with over- 
time and shortage of workers. Both 
the hosiery and carpet industry are 


because 


unemployment 


important outlets for yarns, and 

consequently react on the woollen 
and worsted industry proper 
Causes of the Set-Back 

The set-back was so abrupt and 


severe that it leads one to the con 
clusion that the improvement in 1022 
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Look at 
the Cloth! 


Look at 
the Cloth ! 


Kleven great mills are required to take care of the demand for Cleveland 
Worsteds. Each mill is designed and equipped to render the best possible 
service at all times. Inside these great mills is a spirit of common interest 
supremely mastering a field of common endeavor, where the proof of right 
policy, sound manufacturing and marketing principles receive their just reward 
in the critical court of public opinion. 


THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Worsteds for Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wear 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











OPERATING 
The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, 0. Monohassett Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I. 
The Annevar Dyeing & Finishing Works, Kavenna, O Salisbury Worsted Mill, Camden, N. J. 
Redfern Worsted Mills, Kavenna, 0. Odsonia Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lake Hodgson Water Works, Portage County, O. Rowland Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferncliff Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. The Langford Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 
Fern Kock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. The Vulean Combing Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEO. H. HODGSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Manager 








TT 


DUNN WORSTED MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ERVIN S. DUNN, Treasurer 
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New York Office, 257 Fourth Avenue 
BATTEY, TRULL & COMPANY . . . . ‘ - Selling Agents | 
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was somewhat exaggerated. Most 
sections of the trade were then oper- 
iting with confidence, and tops and 


were being bought ahead. 
Rotaries were still favoured, but it 
vas found that the sharp rise to- 
var the end ‘of 1922 carried the 
f cloth to a point at which 
lemand was restricted, and manu 
rs were left with unsalable 
ood The occupation of the Ruhr 
th checked the improvement 
which had manifested itself 
luring 1922, for it simultaneously re- 
stricted shipments to Germany—our 
most important market for tops and 
yvarns—and so depreciated the franc 
that French dress goods were im 
ort into the United Kingdom at 
| even Is. 6d. per vd. cheaper 
iome-made cloths. 
\iter a sharp rise in wool values 
in January, hesitancy developed, and 
y April a complete lack of confi- 
had ensued. 
users of piece goods, yarns 
and tops adopted a hand-to-mouth 


n tT le 


Instead of buying 





icv, and reduced their commit- 
mentstoaminimum. This left fairly 
avy stocks of tops and yarns in 


the intermediate processes, whilst 
manufacturers were not always suc- 
‘essful in getting rid of their cloth, 
parti ‘ularly botanies. 

Virtual stagnation continued until 
\ugust, When slight signs of a recov- 
ery (coinciding with a 


mmodity prices generally and in 


recovery in 


wool prices in particular) were visi- 
In November and December raw 
iterial made an extraordinary ad- 
in value. This brought out a 
large amount of business in tops and 


nce 
i i 


fair amount of business 
but it 
merinos, 


and a 
eoods : Was 
not that were 
The position was forced 
raw material 


piece 
reds, and 
favoured 


the 


cTOSS- 


end, largelv 


rs of a shortage in wool. 


{mount of Wool Retained 


reduced movements in wool, 

ling a period of limited supplies, 

re very the re- 
Kingdom. 

indicate the 

is to give the following sum 

table, in which the 1923 figures 

re estimated from the returns up to 


her 


clearly shown in 
for the United 
simplest way to 


Wool Movements 


llior Ib 1923 1922 191 

& Colonial wool 735 1,106 R01 

tt 415 448 9-307 

taine 320 658 494 

sh clip retained 45 40) 95 

BAWRA’S stocks in 

Kingdom 190 86 

tained 555 «784 = (589 

final total represents the 


t retained by the trade. Stocks 
le hands at the end of 
suntry 


1923 in 
than at the 
1922, so that the actual mach- 
consumption 

than : 
equal to 1913. 


were less 


was probably 
million Ib... and 

In 1922 the re- 
and the 784 muil- 
did not wholly represent con- 
mn 


555 


vas the case, 


course of wool values is 


cle shown by a few prices taken 


Messrs. Kreg- 


the figures of 
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linger & Fernau, which show London 
values for combing wool (first cost, 
clean, London, without oil) : 





July, Dee., July, Dee 

In pence per lit 1914 1922 1928 1928 

70s super fleeces 32 61 “4 6s 
64/678 good med. fleeces 2064 55 58 6? 
€0/64s good med. fleeces ) 62 87 
fa fine crossbred fleeces 26 % 40 44 

46/508 crossbred fleaces 1s 23 21 37 
1/403 cresebred fleeces 15ky 12 14 17 


Vool values ruled higher than in 
1922, and at their lowest ebb did nut 


fall to the level of December, 1922 
There was a lull from Mav _ to 
August, and a very sharp rise t 
wards the end of the year, leavins 


values at the highest point since the 
slump. 
Tops 


did not quite hold their 


H 


higher, botany yarns have not recov 
ered to the level ruling towards the 
end of 1922. This is almost entirely) 
a question of margins, because wages 
during 1923 have remained virtually 
unchanged. ; 
Home and Export Trade 

Icmployment in the 
spinning branches has been chiefly 
affected by the hand-to-mouth nature 


combing and 


of buying, the reduced demands of 


the 1 ship 


hosiery trade, and reduce 


ments to Germany: whilst the merino 
has 
imports from 
total demand 


(he character of the trade in man- 


branch been handicapped by 


cheap France and a 


lessened 


a 


TFT fe TAB aS [avez ST STAT 


rH 


RR 
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Chart Shows Course of Prices of Wool 


ground in relation to wool during the 
middle of the year, but there was 
sharp recovery towards the end, as 
the following table shows: 





July, Dee Aug De 
In pence per Ib 1914 1922 192 1 
74s) merino 3 O ‘ t 
o's merino they 82 Ho ' 
58s crossbred ; tf 42 , 
Mis crossbred 36 3 ky 44 
Ms crossbred.. 20°% 26 24h, 
ifs carded 17 V7 hay 17! 


In the case of yarns, there was a 
substantial reduction in margins dur 
ing the period of depression, and for 
many qualities, whilst 
holding its ground, varns were con 


wool was 


tinually depreciating. Prices for 
few qualities are shown below: 
July Dec Aug Dex 
1914 1922 192 d 
Pe Ib s. d s. a s. d s d 
»/16s Worsted medium le 2/2 2/1 2 
2 32s Worsted medium 1/10 2/lO% 2/9 . 
2/408 (58s tops) 2/10% 1/9 4/2 1/9 
2/485 (64s) 3/3 6/10 63 6/74 
It will be noted that whilst merino 


wool is definitely dearer than a vear 
ago, and even tops are appreciably 


Tops at Bradford (Eng.) 





By C. F. Mallett, Bradford, Eng 
During 1923. 


ufactured evoods has changed com 
pletely during the vear lwelve 
months ago, botanies were still the 


vee, and 2 thardines were a staple 
article Now, although of course 
there are still normal outlets for 


hotany productions, the popular de 


them which has heen a 


the 


waned, 


for 
feature of 
definitely 
influence of 
the 
lor a 


mand 
period has 
through the 


partly 


post-war 
mainly 
but 

feminine 


price, fro:a 


desire of the 


customer 


change. Crossbred fabrics 
into their ( heap 
ness in the final cloth is now quite as 


Important 


have come own 


as stvlishness. Marocains 
have enjoyed a good deal of popu 
larity, though 
plain that they are prodigal of wool 
and entail very little labour and em 
ployment in the making. The men’s 
wear trade suffered equally with the 
women’s dress goods trade during the 


manufacturers com 





(Ody) waa 


second and third quarters of the year, 
especially the fine worsted branch of 
the Huddersfield district. On the 
other hand, woollens have improved 
their position relatively to worsteds 
in almost all directions, particularly 
in the medium and‘coarser grades. 


The Outlook 


Raw material dominates the out- 
look. The sensational rise in values 
towards the end of 1923 was due in 
the main to fears of something like 
a wool shortage in 1924. It is evi- 
dent that these fears are not ground- 
B. A. W. R. A. has sold about 
700,000 bales during 1923, whilst cur- 
rent clips have been cleared and also 
a certain amount of surplus stock in 
S6uth America. During 1924, B. A. 
W. R. A. have only 200,000 
bales to sell, and there 1s a decline of 
350,000 bales in the Australian clip. 
All in all, there will probably be a 
million bales less wool for the trade 
in 1924 than has been bought in 1923. 
Stocks in the hands of the trade at 
the end of 1923 are light—particu 
larly so on the Continent. 

For physical reasons, therefore, the 
world’s wool machinery cannot main- 
tain the activity of 1922, because 
there is not sufficient virgin wool for 
the purpose. There is likely to be 
machinery-hunger for raw material. 
Though the rise towards the end of 
1923 has been exceptionally rapid, 
and though it elements of 
speculation which may cause tempo- 
set-backs time to time, 
there is little doubt that the advance 
in crossbreds was long overdue, be- 
cause qualities up to 56s, even after 
the rise, do not show as great an ad- 
vance over 1914 as commodity prices 
generally. In other words, they have 
not kept pace with a general rise in 
nominal prices which has been due 
in the main to currency depreciation. 


less. 


will 


contains 


rary from 


The betterment of crossbreds makes 
merinos relatively less dear, and in 
any case the decided shortage in the 


least 
equal to the diminution in demand. 
It is that 
wools will fully hold their own dur 
1924, 


supply of the finer wools is at 


generally: expected fine 


ing and that crossbreds, parti 
cularly the lower qualities, may show 


some further advance underlying the 


usnal ebbs and flows 
Manufacturers, therefore, are 
faced with a difficult problem. Raw 
material is forcing the pace and is 
dearer than tops, whilst tops are 


and yarns dearer 
this is due to the 


in passing on ad 


dearer than yarns, 
than cloth. Partly 
invariable time-lag 
vances, assisted by wise speculation 
throughout the trade. The time must 
come eventually, however, when re- 
placement costs will rule the price of 
the finished article. It is inevitable 
that higher for cloth must 
restrict the demand in one quarter or 
indeed, it is imperative that 
it should, because there is not enough 
wool to keep machinery employed at 
the of the past year. 


prices 


another 


rate 


Manufacturers, indeed, will prob- 
ably be faced with great difficulties— 
dear wool on the one hand, restricted 
demand for dear cloths on the other 

and this will keep margins low. 
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-PONTOOSUC WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Novelties in Woolen Suitings and 


Robert T. Francis 


Specialize 
ih 
Bolivias 
Poiret Twills 
and 
Similar 
Fabrics 


Overcoatings 


SELLING AGENT 





25 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 


Also 
Chinchillas 
Astrakans 

in 
Woven 


or 
Knit Goods 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST DYEING AND FINiSHmiNG PLANT run 


Piece Goods Exclusively in Fine Wool and 


Worsted, Silk and Wool Fabrics (Knit or Woven) 


ALSO MOHAIR FABRICS, BRADFORD FINISH 


Works: York, Emerald and Adams Sts., 


Philadelphia 


New York Office: 212 Fifth Ave, Merchants Exchange 
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\ ONDITIONS in the worsted 
yarn market at the beginning 

A of 1923 were similar in 
several respects to those 
confronted the trade in Janu- 
the present year. The chief 
was the approaching open- 
the heavy-weight season, with 
ctivity displayed by purchasers 
rn This is true of the cur 
situation. Prices current in 
1923, On many counts bear a 

g resemblance to those noted 


in the present year. For 


scoured basis, rising from 


approximately 


proportion. 


witnessed 


contraction 


Worsted Yarn Fluctuations Radical for 1923 


Decreases Follow Increases with Monotonous Regularity—-Upward Movement for First Five Months—A Downward 
course Marke ices ing Latter Part of Year—Consumers Buy in Hand-to-Mouth Man- 
Course Marked Prices During Latter Part of Y ( Buy Hand-to-Mouth M 

ner in Last Half—Prospect for Coming Year Regarded as Favorable to Increased Business 





constantly rising wool market during ditions practically the reverse 


Montana, Demand for yarns dropped drasti 


while other their quotations to a level at 
grades increased in almost the same it was merely question of keeping 


part of the their losses as small as possibl 


¢ 


yarns gen Oo! accepting orders a ess 


grade, falling replacement values. The purpose 
instances due to a to keep their machinery running 
the volume even though at a loss on current 


taken by manufacturers, particularly business, so their organization 


] 


November not be disrupted. Spindle = actiy 


firmer, due was at approximately 95‘ 


paid for shift capacity on worsted yarns 




















$1.40 to cally, resulting in spinners loweri 


good demand for knitting varns wa 
maintained, for outer-wear, jersey 
cloth and kindred products. Many 


spinners of weaving yarns changed 
their entire equipment over to the 
production of knitting yarns, and 
knitting spinners who heretofore 
operated also on weaving yarns, In 
creased the knitting yarn output so 
largely that prices were held down 
to low levels in comparison with cur 
rent wool costs, large quantities of 
varns being sold at almost actual cost 


to spinners. This fact prevented 
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2-40s half blood were sell- wools, not only in this country, but to in January, which — shortly other spinners from raising their 
¥ at $2.15 to $2.25 early in January, in all foreign sales started to increase, reaching 110% quotations to a more profitable basis 


2 hich is the average reported 
made early this year. Many 


unts and qualities sold at 
lv the same prices at the 
ginning and end of the vear. 

( tions during the entire vear, 
did not remain stationary, 
two distinct major move- 

he first of which lasted for 
five months of the year or 
start of June, prices becom- 
tinually higher. This was 


no small degree by the 


quotations 


The year closed the latter part of March, the 
above the period of the year for spinners 
late in the regard to active spindles. From this 
time demand fell off rapidly causing 

a decline in spindle activity from the 

Operations Decline at Year End high point to 80% reached in August. 
Spinners are believed to have ex- A seasonal increase occurred 
perienced a rather ordinary year in September and October when 
While the majority times 87% of the spindles on worsted 
secured a large amount of business yarns were engaged, the year 
in the early months of the year, on ing 


S 


which a fair profit was possible, the mates for December being about 80%. 


latter part of the year brought con During a large portion of the year 


with activity below this, 


during the latter part of 1923 when 
the demand for knitting yarns, par 
ticularly for brushed-wear reached 
the highest point. Prices of knitting 
yarns in comparison with those a 
year ago are similar, while other 
counts are sc. lower than twelve 
months ago. 

The close of 1922 found spinners of 
weaving yarns with a good amount 
of orders on their books. While they 
were not fully sold up sufficient busi- 
ness was on hand to keep them well 


(319) 
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~- WORSTED YARNS > 
William Crabtree & Sons 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted Knitting Yarns 


in white, colors, oxfords, 
and heather mixtures. 











Office: Mills: 
Montgomery, N. Y. Montgomery, N. Y.—Newburgh, N. Y. 


smi 











JONATHAN RING & SON. INC. | 


Wool and Merino Yarns 





COLORS 7 
KNITTING MIXTURES | World 1} 
AND : 
: DOUBLE- 
WEAVING 
BLEACHED WHITE 
rRADES 





ro eee 


| 
| ——— 
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. Manufacturers Since 1864 
: Office and Factory. Hancock St. & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Much ot 


for several weeks. 





siness placed was 
and half blood yarns. 
qualities were purchased 
olume than men’s wear ; popu- 
nts at this time were 
warp French spun yarns. Pre- 
prices at this time were $1.75 
three-eighths ; 
s quarter blood; 


1923, increased interest was 
following 
resulting in several manufac- 
considerable 
s particularly by dress goods 
iles being made at 


manufacturers were ordering 
al yarns to cover duplicate 
vhich they were receiving for 


with the advancing prices of 
caused spinners to raise 


increased 
hich brought yarn prices to a 


» than existed previous to 


ind single French 


Small Advances Effective 
tention of the trade was now 
the opening of heavyweight 


moderate, 
than the majority of factors 
‘ipated; based upon replace- 
felt prices should 
considerably 
theless the policy adopted was 

have been good business 


ter opportunity to get start- 
the handicap of severe 


nufacturers to raise prices 
necessary 
rther advances in 
main factor in the situa 


iat the openings but rather 
wool market, a shortage 


World Demand Causes Advance 
made at $2.35, 


rp as well as filling com- 
greatest interest. Worsted 
approxi- 
\t this time there was 
apprehension concern- 
Ruhr sec- 


large consumer 
and French spun yarns. 
1ated over 100,000,000 lbs. 


arns were used in normal 


ipon the export trade of 
uld materially effect these 
nters and thereby largely 
purchases and consump- 
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result would have a serious effect 
upon world wool values, affecting the 
American market to a large extent at 
the same time. It was unforeseen at 
this time that France, Japan and to a 
lesser extent Germany herself would 
come into world markets and pur 
chase sufficient wool not only to pre- 
vent wools from going lower but to 
cause values to rise during the latter 
part of the year, notwithstanding the 
relatively small demand from America 
for foreign wools during this period. 

March witnessed a broadening in- 
terest particularly from men’s wear 
mills. Manufacturers discovered they 
were able to realize more than they 
had anticipated in the matter of 
prices for their goods. Quotations of 
2-36s three-eighths reached $1.90 to 
$2.00, 2-40s half blood $2.30 to $2.40 
and 2-50s fine $2.75 to $2.85, which 
shows a decided increase over those 
current during the previous month 
At this time the demand ran largely 
to 2-32s quarter blood and_ thre« 
eighths and 2-36s_ three-eighths to 
such a large extent many spinners 
not to accept all of the 
business offered them. The industry 
at this time was operating at a good 


were able 


rate, considerably over 90% 
shift 
have 


single 
capacity, spinners claiming to 
taken orders at a 
below replacement costs. 
remained steady during 


level well 
(Quotations 
April in the 
presence of increasing wool values, 
together with the fact that spinners 
generally 
time. 


increased this 
Toward the latter part of the 
month higher quotations were made, 


2-50s, 64s and 66s, at $2.80 


Wages at 


to $2.90; 
2-40s, 60s and 62s, at $2.50 to $2.60 
Large purchases of both men’s wear 
and dress goods yarns were made, 
the former using 2-36s and 2-40s in 
white and mixes, while 


dress goods mills requested 2-50s out 


vigoureux 


of 66s and single 30s warp and filling. 
Spinners well supplied with 
orders, reaching the highest point of 
activity during the 
mately 110%. 


were 


year, approxi- 


English and German Imports 

Irom this level production began to 
decline, while 
tinct falling 
manutacturers, 


dealers reported a dis 


off in 
who 


demand trom 


appeared less 
willing to pay spinners’ asking prices 
for varns in most demand 
all 
considerably higher than at 


In 1922. 


active 


Quotations ot grades were now 
this time 
Advances, however, had not 
been uniform, some coarser grades of 


having r 


yarn not isen in the same 
proportion finer counts had experi 
enced. Manufacturers now began to 
look for cheaper qualities, which 


later in the year made its effect felt 
in the greatly increased demand for 
yarns made from medium 
causing eventually the raising of low 
wools and cheaper quality yarns in 
proportion to higher prices for finer 
qualities during the first half of the 
year. Quotations had reached a level 
which permitted importations in con- 
siderable amounts from England and 
Germany; one dealer claimed to 
have imported a lot of German spun 
2-50s 64s quality at a landed price 


wools, 





of $2.65, while spinners in this coun- 


try were refusing to accept orders 
less than $2.85 or $2.90. 
Manufacturers now begat to 
receive cancellations on goods in 
several instances, particularly in 
dress. goods lines, which made them 
reluctant to make turther commit 
ments in yarns, resulting in a d¢ 


crease in spindle activity to 95%e in 


June, later declining to go‘ hy 
first of July. 


hand-to-mouth 


Buyers followed a 


] ? 1 
Teeling nis 


policy, 


advisable when cancellations for 
goods were coming in, sold at prices 
based upon yarns bought at lower 
figures than could be bought at this 
time. They also looked with fore 
boding at high prices which were 
being paid by several large factors 


wools in the 
still 


for yarns, when they were unable to 


for new 
this 


West, knowing 


would mean higher prices 


dispose of goods based upon cheaper 


purchased yarns Spinners were 
asking $2.40 to $2.50 for 2-40s half 
blood during the month of June, 
ilthough it was noticeable’ several 


began to shade prices slightly in order 
to attract additional orders. 


Fall Buying Larger 


\n increase in buying after the 


summer months resulted 


In raising 
the spindle activity to almost 83% 
n September. The amount of busi 
ness, however, was not ft large 
enough proportions to cause any 
strengthening of prices. Buvers 
made the most of this condition, pur 


chasing in many instances 20c. below 


the prices named by spinners. The 
majority were now completing varn 
orders placed earliet in the VCal and 
vere now endeavoring to secure 
nough new business to run them 
during September and October 
Prices in September were $1.60 for 


2-32s quarter blood; $1.90 for 2-36s 
three-eighths ; $2.25 to $2.30 for 2-40s 


halt blood and $2.50 to $2.65 for 2-50s. 
\n 


ket at 


encouraging 


this time 


the 


opening of 


feature in mar 


was the 


the London wool sales, which resulted 


] 


‘ 
in better prices than wet inticipated, 


“ausiIng spinners 1n this country to 


eel considerably encouraged over the 
l The 


t | 
outlook 


point was now made 
rices of wools in this country were 
2 to I4c. less than the prices paid 
ibroad plus duty, o scoured basis 
Weaving varns however did not re 
spond this impulse, men’s wear 
mills being in need of orders to keep 
them running Dress goods mills re 
mained in a somewhat better posi 
ion, placing fair sized orders for 
2-40s, 2-50s and [french spun single 


varns [It was a buver’s mar 
\ dress goods mill secured a 
quantity of 


1 
} 


of 2-508 


it $2 45 1n October, 


the lowest price noted for this varn 


this 


up to 


of 


to this trade 


time Several sales 


2-408 were noted 


yong 
it prices below $2.15, although the 
majority of 


spinners ask 


were now 


> — . 
Ing $2.27 o1 


more. 


/ 


Dress Goods Yarns Wanted 
By 


LOC ds 


November the demand for dress 
yarns decreased to a large de 
gree; up to this time it had presented 


the brightest spot in weaving inter 
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est lhe effect of this was s 
noticeable in 2-50s used large \ \ 


trade, which 


this 
( 


declined to O2.35- 
ot 
yarns spun in England and Germany 


onsiderable quantities wei 


s 


} 
n this 


ottered at prices, landed 1 

country, 10 to 15c. lower than domes 
ic spinners would accept, which 
the 


of orders had caused a furthet 


not iwmpre 
| } 


ACI 


ve spinner’s positio 


decline this time. 
Prices ranged from $1.55 to $1.60 1 
blood: $ ° 
three-eighths; $2.15 
2-40s and $2.35 


\ll buyers were confining their pur 


quotations at 


2-32s quarter 1.70 to $1.d 


for 2 


30S 
$2.25 for for 2-50s 
chases to small amounts, pursuing 
hand-to-mouth policy due to a lack of 
faith in yarn prices. 


Prices Radically Lower 


Buying during the latter part of 
the year was of such small propor 
tions, spinners did not receive suff 
cient orders to take their normal 
production. They found it mort 
sirable to continue to spin yarns r 
stock rather than permit. the 
ganizations to disintegrate. Phis 


resulted in the accumulation of stocks 
ot standard counts made during the 
dull buying period, which 
it more advantageous to move 


spinners 


round 


it low prices than to carry in stocl 


his 


condition resulted in sever: 


and 


iowerll 


radical 


competition ring 
t prices during the latter weeks of 
he veat Spinners sold at actua 
cost or less in many instances 


lower the amount of yarn thev would 


have on hand at 


the taking of inver 
Dec mber. It 


ories in 


Was 


possible 
i 

it this time to place orders with spin 
ners for half 


Which 


blood 2 $OS at $2.00, 


represented a decline of ap 
from the high point 


Yarns in 


proximately 50¢ 


reached 


manv instances 


were selling below replacement costs, 


based upon wool values current at 
this time. The final weeks of the 
vear witnessed a gradual strengthen 
ing of quotations to a small extent 
due to firmer prices paid for wool 


the 
caused 


particularly in medium 


grade S 


This fact many spinners t 
to raise their quotations in 


proportion, which actually 


endeavor 


proved t¢ 


e of small benefit to them. as buvers 
retused to purchase in any important 
olume before prices were raised 


Knitting Yarn Activities 


Knitting varn 


spinners 
better 


gener: 
volume 
than 


eA verienced a 


ness during the vear wea 


his is particularly true of the 
ithe half of the year, when the de 
nd for weaving varns_ declined 
ereatl] Many spinners changed 
heir entire production over to ki: 
ting yarns exclusively to take ad 
vantage of the active demand from 
knitting trades. Brushed wear proved 
to be an exceptionally good seller in 


the fall months, causing manufac 
turers to place more orders than se\ 
eral of the larger spinners could ac 
cept \lthough a large amount of 
husiness was placed in these yarns 
in a relatively short space of time, 
spinners were confronted with a con 
dition, which 
them from 


practically precluded 


raising their quotations 
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his time. 
ners in 


Due to the fact large 
several instances were 
us to secure a quantity of busi- 
quickly, or who had cheaply pur- 
ed on hand, continued to 

prices that represented actual 
to other less fortunately placed 


wools 


ners. The demand ran largely to 
s made from low quarter or 
mon wools, which would brush 


the beginning of the year 2-20s, 
age quarter blood sold at $1.46 
50 and 2-30s at $1.68. Sales at 
time were unimportant so far as 
re orders concerned, al- 
eh spinners were well engaged 


were 


ld business for sweaters, muf 
toques, dresses and capes. In- 
t was displayed in 2-20s from 


14s South American, also 2-24s and 
2-208 at prices around $1.25, being in 
cases for use in making mohair 
effects and other fabrics, 
ery trades were not active buy- 

if yarn during the early months 

the year, confining their purchases 
mall quantities, calling for single 

j ind white, heather and 
e various combination twists. Jer- 
‘loth yarns were in steady de 


novelty 


50s, in 


ind, especially good quality half 
| single 26s. The middle of the 
ear found a quiet demand from 


kmutters, with spinners becoming anx- 
to book future orders, resulting 
me price cutting. Late in July 
2-308 quarter blood sold at $1.65, in 
several sales reported. 
the fall months 


in 2-18s, 2-20s 


interest devel- 
and 2-26s, for 
se in brushed goods; 2-26s, 44s grade 
sold at $1.35 with other 
Spinners 


counts on 
claimed this 
little or no profit, 
taken in many cases to keep 
machinery fully engaged and 
organizations intact, with the 
lief better priced orders would be 
ible later. Yarns used in mak- 
ng astrakan goods were in good 


basis. 


show ed 


ess 


in 2s and 6s, and 2s and 7s, 
S1.05 to $1.15. Several spinners 
ecured sufficient 


business to run 
mills night and day by the mid- 
lle of September, with enough on 
for two months in advance, in 
The bulk of the busi- 
as placed at $1.10 to $1.15 for 
2-205 low quarter and $1.40 to $1.45 
i verage to high quarter. The 
veek of October witnessed the 
ginning of a decline in brushed 
vi demand, which had _ taken 
I us quantities of yarn up to 
me. Interest continued to fall 

the latter part of the year. 
le brushed wear yarns became 
ive, a broader inquiry started 
ench spun hosiery yarns, par- 
for 1-60s and 
$2.85 and $3.50. 


cases. 





| rly which 
The, uncer- 

‘f future supplies of silk, be- 

of the Japanese disaster, 
an increased interest in wor- 
ste rns from hosiery mills. Sin- 
| s rns for Jersey cloth sold well 
\ It November, particularly single 
| ind 2-ply 26s. During the final 
f the year old orders expired 
ny were not renewed, many 


‘turers requested postpone- 


I-70S, 
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after the 
vear. Price became 
firmer at this time 
higher prices paid for new commit 
ments in raw wool 


ment of deliveries until 
first of the new 
slightly due to 
used in making 
these yarns. 


Prospects Favorable 


} 


as a whole closed the 


Phe 


year 


market 


with favorable for a 
good volume of business during the 
coming months. dis 
played a tendency to rise in January 


largely 


prospects 
twelve Prices 


because of 
that 


the higher wool 


costs spinners were compelled 
for wool or tops, particularly 
so in medium grades, which were in 
active demand not only in this coun 
try but abroad. This was consid 
ered good evidence of a firm basis 
of current quotations, showing that 


if demand increased prices would in 


to pay 


all probability become stronger. The 
feeling was prevalent retailers and 
jobbers who had endeavored to keep 
their stocks of all goods at an ex 
tremely low level would see the 
visability 


] 
ad 


ot ordering ‘some 
ahead, finding yarn prices based on 
wool costs, would probably increase 
further, making any postponement 
of new commitments unprofitable for 


them. 


goods 


It was thought no large stocks of 
manufactured goods existed at this 


time. Jobbers and wholesalers were 


felt to be in such a position that any 
new movement of goods would neces 
sitate them 
| 


] j Intl 
placing additional clot! 


orders quickly in order to have a 
selection to ofter their customers 1n 
he new lines. Under these cond: 
ons in absence of large inventor 
ies by anv branch of the trade, and 
f speculation that might possibly 


cause prices to reach unsound levels 
it 1s thought a E 


ders 


lume ot or 


j 
y ( 
LOOa \ 


will be placed by worsted y 


consumers in the near futt 


arn 
Krom 
i raw material standpoint indications 
it to 


po no decline in 


wools, but 


desirable spin 


ning rather to a further 
quotations, that will 
purchased during the 


carly months of the vear will proba 


} 


hardening of 


mean varn 


bly show the buyer a fair profit be 


fore the entire order has been made 


} 
Into goods 


based 


lhis assumption is simply 


continued 


upon firmness in 
felt to be 
the shortage of 
taken into 


upon any in 


wools, which Is conserva 


tive opinion when 


desirable grades IS con 


sideration, and 


not 
crease in demand which would give 
the opportunity to 
quotations to a 
The 


the 
rial 


spinners raise 


eplacement basis 
the 


: i 
present year Will 


majority | 


tee business ot 


show a mate 


increase over th done during 


1Q2 3 


Wool Tops Close Year Firmly 





High Wool Value 


7 market in during the 
Ve 


tops 


‘ar 1923 Was quite irregular 
and im the nature of a continuous 
struvele for satisfactory business 
under conditions of a generally 
bullish wool market and a_ pet 
sistently bearish yarn market. For 
the first four months of the year 
business was fairly good at firm 


prices, but from May to October 1 


continuous decline 


was in progress, 
finally arrested by strong advances in 
primary markets allowing the 
top market to come to the end of thi 
year at approximate level ruling dur 
ing January. Better business in tops 
at the established, based 
upon strong domestic and high for 
eign markets, will depend entirely 
upon the character and success of 
the January heavy-weight opening. 


wool 


level now 


The course of the market through- 
out the year is indicated by the fol 
lowing comparison of average month 
ly prices for tops and noils, opening, 
early high, low and closing: 


Tops Noils 

Fine Quarte Fine Quarter 

January 1.75 1.09 91 66 
April 1.80 1.10 

October 1.69 99 7 46 

December 1.73 1.10 gO g 

The noil market came to a strong 

close at the end of 1923 with street 

trading rather active but mill con- 

sumption somewhat dormant. On 


completion of inventories larger mill 
purchasing was anticipated and as 
the foreign markets were too high 
to allow of large imports it seemed 
not unlikely that before January was 


s a Continuous Obstacle in the Way of 
Meeting Spinners’ Views 


over, if demand at all 


any 
better noils 
selling appreciably higher. 


eral 


appeared, 


the would hx 


eracde S oF 
The gen 
level of noils was still 
below the opening of 1923 but at that 


time mill demand was very good and 


prices in 


broadening every day, whereas at the 


~] , 
ciose oft 


1923 the noil market was in 


the process of recovery from a 
rather long continued depression 
shared with wools, tops and yarns. 
\s the outlook for the next month 
or two does not contain any promise 
of larger supplies, it seems alto- 
gether credible that in the near fu 


ture choice fine noils will sell at goc. 
per Ib. the price of the opening of 


1Q2 3, 


Noil Imports Increase 
Import statistics covering noils and 
wastes exported from Bradford to 
the United States for September-No 
vember show a large advance for 
November as compared with Septem 
ber. Value of 


sterling 


imports in pounds 
follows: Septem- 
ber 29,098; October 47,136; Novem- 
ber 132,159. In November, 1922, 
imports were valued at £194,584 but 
at that time wool manufacturing was 
proceeding at high rate. 


were as 


The import 
movement so far as noils and wastes 
are concerned is gaining momentum 
on the prospect ofa fairly successful 
heavy-weight season. 

The only feature of the market at 
the beginning of the year was the 
larger interest shown in medium tops 


which seemed to indicate that wor 


901) 323 


sted manutacturers expected a good 
season in fabrics constructed from 
qualities. The noil market 
opened the year confidently anticipat 
ing 


ness t 


+} 


ese 


a continuance of the good bus 


hat marked the entire course of 


1922 with the exception of the clos 
ing weeks of the year, when a 
seasonal quietness prevailed. Deal- 
ers recognized the fact that noils 
tad had a strong advance and that 
some readjustment of parity between 


fine and medium qualities might tal 


place \s a good woolen year was 
considered a moral 


se 


certainty, nouils 
used largely in that industry were ex 
pected to encounter a good demand. 

The action of the top market 
showed a situation. Tops 
average three-eighths 


strong 


grading from 


blood up to fine advanced approxi 
mately 114 and crossbreds were 
all very firm. A peculiarity of the 


situation was that high quarter blood 
{ were not maintainmg 


tops them- 
two 


successive weeks 
they had been marked down, quota- 


selves For 


tions at 


the end of January being 

he advance in the finer 
was due to the strength in 
Boston wool prices following higher 
foreign markets for and 


. 
p1.07-10. 
/ 


Varieties 


merinos 


near-merinos, 


Top makers were struggling with 
a confused situation in transporta 
Several snowstorms following 
gether had made it almost impossi 
truck out material into the 
surrounding country. Some mills 
within a range of say 40 miles of the 
city were unable for days either to 
receive or deliver 


von. 


ble to 


Three 
elghths blood varieties seemed to con 
stitute the Aus 

70s were quoted around 
$2.00 and 64s at $1.85. Such had 
been the scarcity of domestic wool of 
the finer wvrades that one two 
prominent top-making establishments 
had been compelled to utilize a good 
percentage of Australian 
the manufacture 


goods. 
center of interest. 
tralian 


tops 
or 


merino in 
of their so-called 
domestic half blood and fine tops. 

The 


about 


feature of 
the 


the noil market 
middle of February was 
the strong demand for mohair noils, 
which had advanced since the first of 
the year approximately toc. per Ib. 
Good buying had appeared since the 
heavy-weight opening. The Ameri 
can Woolen had been a big purchaser 
and eight or nine other mills were 
also in the market for mohair noils. 
Coarse noils were quoted 35-40c.; 
medium 65c.; while kid noils brought 
$1.00 a Ib. or over. Good business 
was done in camel hair. This was a 
fibre, growing in popularity, finding 
large use in women’s wear materials, 
scarves and other articles of cloth- 
ing. First combing coarse was 
quoted 85c.; medium $1.00; fine $1.30. 
Recombed qualities ranged from $1.35 


to $1.60. 


Bradford Fines Slump 
Declines in the Bradford market 
had not affected Summer Street quo- 
tations. Two reasons were given for 
the slump in 70s and 64s in Bradford. 
It was pointed out in the first case 
that the margin between wool on the 
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in basis and the finished tops was 
en larger than obtained in the Bos- 
market in spite of lower British 
inufacturing costs. The second 
planation covered the flooding of 
Bradford market with French 
Belgian dry combed tops at low 
es on account of the urgent de- 
ind of those manufacturers for 
h. It was a surprising matter 
domestic fine noils experiencing 
lerate demand only and meeting 


npetition also from imported 
s, were able to maintain them- 
es about goc. The underlying 


on was to be found in the very 
ted stocks of domestic fine wool 
his country and the high prices 
irters were obliged to 
foreign wools. 


rly 


pay for 
in March foreign. materials 
arriving in larger quantities. 
}radford market for some weeks 
een on a level 
purchasing. 


which allowed 

The inflow 
reign noils had not brought about 
veakness in quotations for noils 
mestic make. The explanation 
that mill demand was equa! ty 


an 


sorption of all domestic-mad 
ind in addition fairly larg. 
ities Of imported materials. 


rs were scouring the market 

hair noils and find 
makers shaded prices of fine tops 

and lifted prizes for 41s. In 
se of fine tops larger quantities 
istralian wools were available 
chtly better prices than were 
the balance of the old do- 
clip. The Bradford top mar- 
s also showing greater activity 
incing prices. 


few, 


tor 


Low quotations 
js ranging from 59 to 60 pence 

en withdrawn and 64s warps 

quoted at 61 pence. 

m the standpoint of the actual 
oducer the April market was 

rm; there were, however, tops 

ed by dealers and also imported 
reign tops purchasable below the 
mat Prices of tops manufactured 
pendable domestic producers 
firm. Buyers interpreted 
ol situation at the time to pre 


‘ rv 


u lower prices for either wool or 
Noils were quiet with a good 
ne. The market was com 


Imost entirely of transactions 
dealers and_ the 
Large concerns 


smaller 
who were 
es producers or who han led 
ely the production of 
ere doing very little. 


large 


mported into Summer Street 
he weakness in the Bradford 
rket were 


grades of 


with 
domestic makers. 
48s were offered at 88-goc., 


competing 


considered equal in quality 

domestic made 46s quoted 

Bradford sos were offered at 

| were considered as a 


fair 
e tor domestic high quarter 
ps, quoted $1.09-10. The 


lising of wool noils had lost 
{ its activity and although 
level new 
, id not materialized. Mohair 
inued in good demand. Im- 


mohair of 


irns since 


ere ona lower 






noils as well 


had been 


as 


largé 






the first of the year, yet mill con 
sumption had kept well up to sup 
plies. Camel hair was a good seller, 
and cashmere and artificial silk noils 


were also finding favor with mill 
buyers. 
May Specialty Market 

May was a qyiet month. Apart 
from specialty noils, trading was 
slow. Mohair noils held firm and 
demand for all clean grades was 
strong. There had been an immense 
amount of mohair used in manufac 
turing for year to date. Domestic 
supplies had been altogether insuffi 
cient to meet the call of mills and 


large importing had been done both 
in yarns and noils. Camel hair, an en 
tirely product, was scarce 
with high prices asked for choice r¢ 
combed material. There spot 
lots of tops on the market also foreign 
tops, cents a pound below prices 
asked by standard domestic makers. 


Regular 


foreign 


were 


combing establishments 
stated that they had to pay such high 
prices for wool in the primary mar 
kets well n Boston that they 
could not their clear to 
marking down tops to a lower level. 


as as 1 


see Way 
They were, however, willing to con 
cede a cent or two a pound here and 
there and were 
to secure 


in this manner able 


business at these sl 


ight 
concessions. 

June found spinners and manufac 
turers out of the market, not by 
concerted movement but through 
their common desire, instinctively 
and automatically expressed, to see a 


any 


lower level for tops. Top makers 
with their eye on the wool market 
could not see things in this way. 
Noils were uneasy. Producers had 


marked down high three-eighths blood 
from 70-72c. to 68-70c., 
three-eighths blood 
63-65¢. 
Soc. 


and average 
from 64-68c. to 
Good fine noils sold around 


Manufacturers “ Bear ” Market 
Manufacturers were endeavoring to 
“bear” the market, offering business 
from 7 to Ioc. a lb. below producers’ 
asking prices. Combers were willing 
to meet the situation and to make 
such compromises as might be possi 
ble considering the strong 
in wools, but 
making tops 


situation 
would 
at a 


not consider 
which would 
inevitably occur if standard combing 
establishments had to meet the low 
bids of spinners. The wool market 
oftered little encouragement in 
the direction of lower prices but was 
not quite so firm as it had been, some 
grades of wool being purchasable 


loss 


very 


at 
rather lower prices. In the Bradford 
market 648 warps were firm at 62 


pence; 60s, 56s and 50s were down Ic. 
per lb. The situation in Boston and 
Bradford was very similar; top mak 
ers desirous 


but unable 


views of spinners. 


to 


meet 


The market at the end of June was 
under pressure from spinning inter 
ests who objected strongly to paying 
high prices for tops even though 
they were willing to admit that the 
top maker was sailing very close to 


the wind and 


doing business 


on a 
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small margin owing to the high prices 
demanded by the wool market. 
prices were more nominal than real. 
There were spot lots of crossbred 
tops available at prices considerably 
below the market. Trading in noils 
was rather brisker on the street 


lop 


but 
More than 
the operations of traders was needed 


at the expense of prices. 


to lift noils to higher levels. Stocks 
were quite large and mill demand 
was quite small. There was some 


little purchasing by mill interests, but 


confined largely to fine noils, which 
were selling to consumers from 75 


to 78e. 


Fines Soften, Crossbreds Stiffen 


Large business offered at 
e below published quotations 


on the finer grades of tops. 


Was 
¢ 


about 5 
Combers 
meet the 
ation and fine tops could be purchased 
near the end of July at $1.75 and half 


situ 


are doing their best to 


blood at $1.60, but no large amount 
of business was placed. There was a 
tendency for the nner grades te 
soften and for the lower crossbred 
tops to advance. Crossbred tops 


sos and 44s were marked up 2c. a 
Large business had been done in high 
three eighths blood over a considera 
ble period, and there was still consid 
erable contract business on the books. 
These 


$1.40 


commodities wert quoted 


Low three eighths 
considered the cheapest 
top in the market and altogether out 
of parity with the others. There had 
been little call for these tops except 
from knitters. 


42. 
were 


h] ] 
ieee 


tops 


Low bids were made 
finer qualities in 
tive buvers. 


for tops of the 
\ugust by specula 
lop makers could not 
take on such. business for the obvious 
reason that the wool market afforded 
them opportunity 
cheap wool. 


no for purchasing 
It was possible occasion 
ally to pick up a lot of top-making 
wool to advantage but no volume was 
obtainable. High quarter blood tops 
were marked down a couple of cents 
and were now quoted $1.00 05, busi 
ness being accepted near the lower 
figure. 


Combing Curtailed 
Overtime had ceased in some 
combing plants in 
stocks tending 


tf the 

September, with 
accumulate 
orders. 


to await 
Spinners were 
imine that quotat 


ing delivery 
A | ta 

too high, that they could not get out 
whole on prices offered for their 
varns. The men’s wear business con- 
tinued very slow and until this 
picked up the top market could hard- 
ly except to do very much better. 
‘ine noils were neglected in favor of 
medium to 


St) 
I 


were 


low noils. Prices for 
these lat'er commodities were very 
irregular, but some substantial buy 
ing appeared in the market, imparting 


strength and leading graders to be- 
lieve that the buying by the big or- 
ganization would shortly be followed 
by larger purchasing on the E 


, part of 
independent mills. For the greatet 
part of the year colored noils had 
been entirely neglected. But there 
seemed a distinct trend developing 


with colored materials coming to the 


(903) 


tore. The finer 


noils 


grades oft mohair 
in fair demand at 


Inquiry was being en 


continued 


rood prices. 


countered from western knitting 
mills for medium noils. Dealers 
were trading among themselves in 


three-eighths blood at from 55 to 


58c., which meant a price of 59 to 


63c. for mills. Half blood noils were 
inactive. Fine noils were a little 
firmer and ranged from 68 to 75¢c. 
Some parcels of choice recombed 
colored noils were on the market. 
The price asked was around 78c.; 
with a choice recombed black noil 


ttered at Soc 


been 


This class of material 


had conspicuous by its scarcity 


and was generally considered a 
by product since it was en 


fibré 


valuabl 


tirely free and the quit 


Noils Handicap Tops 
top market was distinctly be 


ter in mid-October but combers wer: 


ndicapped in their desire to lowe1 

1otations for tops by the pric: 
vhich nous were selling. Che bette1 
Classes Of ils were too low rela 
tion to the wools from which they 
were combed. While the men’s weat 


business was slightly better, the mai 


support 


f the top market was com 


ing from knitters. New Zealand 36s 
were advanced 2c. a lb. Strong de 
mand for this type of top was from 


astrachan manufacturers. Business 
in the noil market, so far as mill pur 
chasing was concerned, was confined 
to medium grades. the 


to Following 
movement in wool and tops for quar 


ter-bloods and below, medium noils 
had caught the step and were in 
better demand, particularly choice 
quarter blood noils which _ sold 
around soc. Fine noils continued 
quiet with production of the same 


diminishing rapidly. 


Year-End Improvement 

As the year drew to a close the top 
market experienced a little better 
business for the finer qualities. 
Prices were firmly maintained and 
top makers were able to book new 
business in fine tops at $1.70 and in 
half blood at. $1.35. Three 
eighths blood tops were in moderate 


tops 


demand while high quarter bloods 
were selling with comparative ease 
iround $1.10. Top makers looking 
around for further wool supplies 


s'ated that they encountered a strong 
situation with wool men holding the 


reins, but on the other hand they 
found it difficult to get spinners into 
ine on tops although unquestionably 
based upon strong wool values. 
There was no marked tendency in the 


domestic top market but in Bradford 
the movement was distinctly upward, 
ncluding an advance of 1d. per Ib. in 
ill grades from 46s to 70s. 

the noil market 


on the 


Interest 11 in De 


increase and con- 
tracts were being made for output of 
these by-products covering the first 
six months of 1924. 


cember was 


It was stated on 
reliable authority that a six months’ 
ontract had been made for the total 
uty if a mill producing good three 
eighths noils at 68c. Fine noils were 
firm and production was falling off. 


ut 
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Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and Knitting Trade | : 


Novelty Yarns, Loops, Knots, Spirals and All the New Effects for Over- 
~ coatings, Cloakings and Dress Goods of Mohair, Worsted and Cotton 


Genappe Yarns 
in All Sizes 


for Plushes, 


Mohair Yarns 
Braids, Astra- 





| chans, Etc. 
| 1874 CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, BRISTOL, R. I. 1924 rove | 
| CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas C. B. ROCKWELL, Jr, Ass’t Treas. 140 
COLORS. TOP ANDSKEINDYED. SINGLE AND PLY 1 
on Dresser Spools, Spools, Tubes, Ball Warps, Skeins and Shuttle Bobbins 110] 
100; 
90} 


Yarns from the Raw Material to the Finished Product-Yarns Only * 








oe 4 0 ba 


p APER for the Textile Industry 3 


Among the paper products we manufacture are 


COLORED WRAPPING PAPERS i 
BUFF AND WHITE SILK WRAPPERS ys 
NORVELDT KRAFT co 

PLAIN and PRINTED CONE WRAPPERS 2 
PRESS anp FENDER BOARDS ee 


ERC 





New York Office 
132-138 King Street 





We make a specialty of a g 


| Printed Cone Wrappers 





| PaPeR SPECIALISTS 








Wool Market Dominated by Lessened World Clips 


Heavy Early American Buying in 1923 Followed Later by Extensive Re-Exports—Domestic Wools Decline from 


ryWNHE year 1923 was one of and primary markets was a slowly quarter of 


ing downward, foreign wools markets at the opening of the new rapidly rising foreign markets, do- was likely to be a feature of 1923. 
ng upward; a larger general con- season, lifting wools by the begin- mestic wools closed the year in proc- The parity between fine and medium 
tion of crossbreds in the United ning of 1924 20-25%, much higher ess of recovery ending approxi- wools has been so disturbed by the 


ents 


PER 
POUND 


140 } 
130} 
120} 
110 
100; 
90 | 
80 
70} 


190; 
180} 
170} 
160} 
150} 
140} 
130 } 
120°} 


100 


mong the domestic features of opened that American manufacturers month owing in part 
ear may be mentioned the ruling were becoming somewhat apprehen- sentiment 
ie U. S. Customs Court that sive and were prepared to buy the weather which had led to 





May to November Then Recover—Foreign Wools Creep Upward Rising Rapidly at Opening 
of Seasons—Combing Wool Customs Decision 


the vear was followed by for a larger consumption of medium 


cross-currents in wool, do- upward trend culminating in a burst 


a depression of six months or more wool This had been very evident 
mestic wools in general tend- of energy in the South American 


after which, under the influence of month by month during 1922, and 


and Great Britain; France and prices .for merinos in Australia and mately at the January level war and its aftermath as to make it 
strong on merinos, and a_ better prices for Crossbreds in New The year 1924 opened with the difficult to believe that delaine wool 

ng realization at the close of Zealand. The confident buying at the wool market quiet and confident, the in 1913 sold below quarter- blood and 

ear that with anything like a back of this rise could be attributed wool trade inventory showing stocks three-eig chths blood in the grease. 

il world manufacturing demand only in small part to the United 14.5% lower than for the preceding (he year 1922 was marked by two 

ool a shortage of approximately States and Great Britain, although year The opening of the goods important events in the wool leaks 

0,000 pounds was imminent. it became evident as the year 1924 market, deferred until the end of the the first of these being the ending of 


to depressed Government wool control and_ the 
arising from unseasonable second, the passage of the Tariff 
a very placing the highest duty ever seen on 


ng wools under the provisions fine wools they needed in Australia poor retailing business, was awaited aa , and based on a new principle. 














1913 i918 | 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923, 



















—— Australian Combing 
(Good) (Grease) 


----- Australian Crossbreds 
(Average) (Grease) 


OOO OK Out of the market 
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— Fine Med. Montana Clothing 


(Clean Basis) 


---—-— Ohio 4 and %s 
(Unwashed ) 











eraph 18 of the Emergency at prices forced upon them by foreign with some apprehension by dealers. The wool trade had 
ill of June, 1921, were duty- competition. In the Buenos Aires Although wools held were _ still itself to the 
t “wool commonly. known market the rise in Lincolns was quite cheaper than in foreign markets by th 
hing wool” did not include violent, these wools being quoted in manufacturers were to a large extent 
wool; and large re-exports January at 27c., a rise of at least out of the market. There could not 


~ 


now to adapt 
situation forced upon it 
new tariff which could not 
iil to keep wools at a high level over 
a considerable period. Little relief 


from Boston, approximately 25% from the opening of the season. however, be found anywhere persons c uld be expected from imports 1in- 
ts total imports. Manufac- In the domestic wool market the who believed that there would be any asmuch as the world production of 
tocks of wool as of Septem- year 1923 opened with great enthu- cheap wools available for many wool had fallen away very consider 


howed for the first time in’ siasm and for three or four months months 
nths smaller holdings than business was very good; there was . ‘ F 3 z 

orb eine ttle Cheap Wool at Start of Year 
ined stocks held by dealers extensive buying in foreign markets Littl 7 : F 


@ come ably and world consumption of wool 
was, with the exception of Russia 
perhaps, returning to normal. 


s, the slump in manufactur- and manufacturers and dealers com The wool market in January, 1923 Dealers were making deliveries on 
ks of grease wools being peted for the early western wools at was steady with an upward tendency. old contracts and here and_ there 
2 months practically the highest prices for the The trade very generally looked for selling a little wool to belated buyers 
ture of the year in foreign year This activity in the first a continuance of the trend making who found, sometimes to their as- 
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Importers « Merchants 
ay SUMMER SI, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address~ Cohamich 







BROWN & HOWE 
WOOL 


273 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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that there was not 


ally 


ol available mat 


loreign 


ere high with growers teeling 


onfident that dealers would 
vay stiff prices for domestic 
The street” as a whole did 
re higher prices. It would 


een quite content with a stable 
rouna the prevailing level; 
mportable wools continued to 
here was not the slightest like- 
of the domestic grower selling 
ools on a low level to accommo- 
merchants. High prices 
Sydney had led to a marking 
similar foreign wools in bond. 
the market should 


stationary while foreign mar- 


Wool 


Bost yn 


rising had been somewhat 
problem; but it was explained 
rt by the suggestion that some 
wools in bond sold 
profit than “street” quo 
for domestic wools of similar 


vere 


could be 
lower 


ong-expected Government wool 


report showing condition of 


materials in the industry as of 


31, 1922, made very clear that 
er the character of the fluc 
between wools of different 
there was always approxi 


500,000,000 pounds of wool in 


uuntry, or approximately eight 
supply. Potal stocks held 
showed a decrease of 1.S% 


g trom 525,543,000 lbs. Sept. 30 
The 


the big loss 


yt 


43,000 Ibs. in December. 
of the report was 


mestic wool holdings by the wool 


On Sept. 30, 


ind wool pools. pt 3 


total domestic wool holdings 


03,497,000 Ibs.: Dee. 28. total 
ors were 54,863,000 Ibs.. ar Ss 
47 /© Over the period. 

Contracting in February 
racting on a moderate scale 


tarting 


Che 


position | it 


up in February. 
was in a difficult 


wool badly but did not want 


ligh prices. lhe domestic 
had the whip hand. A year 
ed bids were opened tor the 
chp. In April, 1922, this clip 


d_ for 40C but the previous 
sold at 167¢c. 


that at 7Ic. 


and in the vear 
Prices ranging 


oO to 60c. were mentioned by 


rs in connection with the 1923 


6oc. this would mean $1.75 


inded in Boston. The 

voois in the world were pro 

the time, duty paid, at 

to 25c below this figure. It 

not unlikely that domestic 

| might miss their market 


take a 
Situation 


they were willing to 


tive view of the 


Ihe Strong World Situation 


Sir Arthur Goldfinch, the head of 
pointed out that wool con- 
in was exceeding wool pro 





ind predicted a shortage of 
vering several years. “The 
gre nd growing strength of the 
\ iarket” said Sir Arthur, “at 


prese 






cannot be impaired.” The 
Wor uld be short in 1923 approxi- 
Mate!, 600,000 bales. Department of 
( 





“om 





rece estimated that world pro- 
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duction of wool ior the importa poe yeal ire t this 

wool growing countries for the year, only demonstrat he s : 

ig22, snowed a decrea ( 10.8 Ss I J > 
ee] red \\ pre \ oy C 

i re the ngures ¢ y y22 louses 

272,737,000 lbs., as compared with contracting 

the pre-war average of 2,545,565,000 trade, howev s nn 

bs. Other wool growing countries ily to the thoug 

decreased in production 33 from western W S ( 

616,470,C00 lbs.. to 413,410,000 lbs. u servatlv¢ drag on the Mark i 


lhe 


in the direction of a larger 


1922. world drift of things is m™m_ pat 


consump lomestic wool, and im large 


tion of wool; not that cotton is being perhaps, from the teeling tl 
displaced, but that the progress of 1ers might not merely to resp 
civilization is making for greater to, but might actively oppose, the hig 
conveniences as well as luxuries in prices for fabrics that seemed 
clothing. Japan for example ha vitable 


been an insistent buyer of good wools 
in Australia. 10 months o1 


1922, as compared with similar periods 


ee American Increases Wages 
lor the 5 


Wool 


) increase Wages Dv 12' 0%, elle 


Yecision of the Americal 


in 1921, Japanese wool imports in 


> 1 ! ‘11 20 for all its ll ploves 
creased 58/¢; woolen and worsted e April 20 tor all mill employe 
varns 365%: textile fabrics 75% removed a certain ground of uneas 
These percentages are based 01 Bas as there were to be ae und ; 
values, not poundage During the ad there on “the street” men w 


; é ‘ . tool ° - hearis VI 1 
first half of the Australian 1922 sea yk a rather bearish cw oO! 


son, Japan bought quite freely, tak ituation, expecting labor trouble 


. ° 1 1 - t slen indust 1 nher 
ing fourth place in the list of buyers, he woolen industry \ numbet 

Fi % rate ; iIndene 4 slic ar tuneed simil 
the United Kingdom coming first an ndependent mills announced simila 


the United States at the bottom of advances and seemed likely tha 
the list the entire industry would be lift 
a higher Wal evel by he cl 
Hesitant About Contracting ‘§ the American Woolen Co. 
Dealers in March were still 1 Cancellations were reported bot 
hesitant mood regarding contracting n spring and ta goods and inne 
in the West. The situation ; obbers overloaded with stocks wer 
developed in the various foreign mat selling at lower prices modera 
kets during the month had signally quantities of ohtwe ! fabri 
failed to provide a new = impuls (the movement was. considered 
Weakness in London did not mater ittle importance and brought abo 
alize. Wools of American stvle 11 1 part \ l¢ late ring M 
some cases sold at par with Januar cture of overcoatings continued 
level and in other cases above Phe oT’ rate based tially uno 
situation seemed generally strong mited stocks Phere S a poss 
though here and there were } that ma ers the 
chants who took a1 Opposite VIeW tabric vere oO PONE ( he othe 
but the consensus of opinion was extreme Good judges of the market 
while a higher wool level might onsidered the wool situation vel 
be reached the curre1 lieve \ ( } ne ne IVINEG 
be maintained for some time to come ower ot the | i etter th 
The wool trade was somewh col e time of hig n 1920 
fused at the various tors plaving Karlie the y the ree ‘ 
in and around the marke Mat generally expected that the reig 
facturers were sitting quiet and markets would be unable to mai 
watching the situation develop ( ‘ ill themselves o the h gh lev 
being well supplied with wool, we thev had previous reaches What 
not on the un isv Seat occupied lappened Owe 1 Was rpris¢ 
clothiers. The predicted weaknes the: was gradual upware ml 
foreign markets had not materialized and prices paid in London, parti 


and there was very little wool pur- larly on fine wools, compelled Sum 
chasable in the primary markets that mer St., to conclude that the predic 
ceuld be landed duty paid under Bos- tion of a merino shortage was some 
ton level. A slow and careful con- thing more than a dream. It was 
tracting season seemed ahead for elieved that mill demand for fin 
dealers. Climatic conditions through wool n the U. S. would he 

the country were not favorable to any tined. Continued demand on_ th 
early shearing. No increase in the part of the public for fine wool 
general size of the clip was consider- fabrics depended upon continuance 
ed likely. Both clothiers and manu- of general business prosperity witl 
facturers were out of sympathy with wages maintained at present hig 
any further advance in prices. Not level. 

for a number of years had Boston The general wool situation seemed 


been so short of domestic wools. 
spite of the 
a trifle easier. Even fine 


And 


was 


nevertheless to be developing uneasi 
owing to the 
that the market 


For reasons 


yet im this market ness, long 


period of 
had 


best known to 


delaine was 
obtainable at lower prices. 


Inaction wit 
nessed. 

The Jericho clip of approximately 
800,000 Ibs. of the best wool produced 
in Utah was sold to Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald, who for a number of years 
had usually handled this clip. The 


price paid was SIc., as compared with 


themselves, manufacturing interests 
had been only spotty and irregular 
buyers and in small volume for 
weeks. That the mills were 
consuming large quantities of wool 


was guaranteed by Government 


several 





23 
s i i t or 
n sin 
J. l is \ _ 
ha CY ¢ ] o¢ 
ving im the West 
XU V« his VA t 
Mid-Year Situation 
| nid-ve wool situation statis 
\ iltogether different from 
| | been a betore. This 
¢ l cl Hy tré 
nendous inerea mMpor:s on the 
Tie hand nd by Wht | ( € ll 
ceipts ot domestic wool on_ the 
thet lor the first six months of 
the veal Boston imports were 
ipproximately 248,000,000 — Ibs as 
compared with 117,000,000 Ibs. for 
he first six months of 1922, an in 
rease ft 110% In the case ot 
mnestic wool, conditions were revers- 
in iS against receipts of 98, 
00,000 Ibs. for first six months of 
g22 the trade received for the first 
1s ‘ 1923 only 04,000,000 lbs... a 


crease Of approximately 35 


as a month marked by moder 
r declines im wool 


and its semi 


manutactured products. Fabric prices 


lone advanced. There was nothing 

remarkable in this inverse movement 

S vas well known that goods 

een selling well below the level 

wool, tops and varns It looked 

s though the new = season might 
‘ 


entually be quite acti President 
\merican Woolen (om 


expre ssed 


Wood of the 


panv had himself to 


stated t 


Vas operating more 


that 


ect and furthet hat.his com 


machinery 
lal et 


tore 


in its history, that 


itions had been negligible and 


it thev c uld sell all the goods they 
uld make until the next opening 
Deal vere uncertain as to net 
results likely to accrue to wool mar 
ket rom the lightweight opening 
There had, however, been much less 
opposition to higher fabric prices 
than was at one time considered 
ike 

(nother Small Clip 

(;overnment report estimated the 

923 clip at 228,031,000 lbs., as com 


pared vith the 2 


1922 clip of 220,155,000 


S id the latter the smallest clip 
or ten years. High production point 
luring the last ten years was made 


in 1912 when shorn wool totalled 304, 
43,000 Ibs. The 
the United States 
IS approximately 
lbs. It is quite evident that the trend 
is downward in 


average clip for 
last 


250,000,000 


for the ten 


wool production in 


for some time 
the total production is hardly likely 
to be more than one-third the actual 
amount of 


this country and that 


wool 


consumed by our 


manufacturers. 
Texas now has the proud distinc- 
tion of being the leading state in the 


country in the production of both 
cotton and wool. Wyoming runs a 
very close second for wool, but in 


cotton Texas has no close competitor 
in point of volume. The Texas wool 
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LARGEST RECEIVERS OF WOOL IN THE WEST 


B. Harris Wool Co. 


oT. LOUTS, MO. 


Boston Office: = oe Bg Philadelphia Office: 
250 SUMMER STREET == a 37 S. SECOND STREET 


EH) 


if 


i 8 
ie ee 5 
SS 


F | ca ica a a (0 HL Pee eee Territory 
SE aaa )~WOOLS 
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Original onl Geaded 
All Wools Sold on Eastern Terms 


Mill Delivery, No Freight or Drayage 


JAMES SPEED & CO. 


179 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada for 


F. J. GRUN, WILSON & CO. BARNSLEY, THOMAS BLACKBURN 
GUEBWILLER, ALSACE LTD. , (BRIGHOUSE), LTD. 
French System Machinery for BRIGHOUSE, ENGLAND 
Worsted. BARNSLEY, ENGLAND Nag Spinning and Twisting 


s. 
English Bobbins for Silk, Cotton, JOHN HE 
J. B. FARRAR & SONS, LTD. Woolen and Worsted of the best SONS, —_— & 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND quality and workmanship. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
on the Bradford System. a Worsted Cards, 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE Selling Agents for the U. S. and Canada for 


Oe ny BOLDY & SON, LTD. JOHN DAWSON, LTD. 
YARNOMETERS for Worsted, | BRADFORD, ENGLAND MILNROW, Near ROCHDALE, 
Cotton, and Silk. A positive Pre- Noble Combs, Punches, Grease ENGLAND 
cision Device for stopping imper- Extracting Plants, Carbonizing Wool Washing and Drying 
fections in Yarns at the Winding Machinery. Sdiiaas 
Department. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
Will Be Glad to Call and Demonstrate This Device ar 


Comb and Gill Box Aprons—Spinning Tape Card Clothing Emery Fillet—Cut Gears 
and Mill Supplies of all Kinds. 
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clit 1923 was estimated at 1g,- 
-90,.00 Ibs. Wool consumption for 
June showed a decrease of 11.7% as 
compared with May. Of the wool 
consumed 69.7% was foreign. For 


the first six months of 1923 average 
montily wool consumption for con- 
cerns reporting was 58,477,000 lIbs., 
wh if activities continued on this 
isis for the balance of the year, 
" give a total of 677,683,000 Ibs. 
icluding consumption the 
\merican Woolen Co. 
Poor Light-Weight Opening 
There was a general slowing down 
production of men’s’ wear 
during the summer; orders 
ring goods were insufficient to 
keep machinery going as fall orders 
gan to tail out. The wool spirgiles 
he country were now running at 
proximately 85% production. Wool 
nsumption in July was off 27% as 


by 


mpared with peak consumption in 

ry. The entire month of 
\ugust was disappointing from the 
nerchandising standpoint. The spring 


ng failed entirely to bring in 


expected and much desired mill 
-hasing of wool. In absence of 
prices throughout the month 

sagged to a lower level with dis- 


tress sales occurring, though not in 
large volume. 


ery The larger wool 
uses maintained a moderately bull- 
sh attitude. August over a con- 
lerable period is proverbially a dull 

although it occasionally hap 
was the 1922, that 
buyers show a rather unexpected 


ens, iS 


case in 


nap and vim. As compared with 
uly general business conditions 
throughout the country showed a 
sight change for the better; the 


recent depression was now considered 
to have been more psychological than 
economic. 

September found the wool market 
ill] two-sided as to sentiment. Some 
hants were bullish for the long 
pull; others bearish for the long pull. 
reported an_ increased 
tops grading from quar- 
down, most of them going 
nitting yarns. The new costume 
women for fall, a knitted skirt 
ind coat, was consuming considerable 
of quarterblood 


kers 
emand f 
atl 


uantities wool. 


rly large quantities of wools for 
voolen manufacturing were purchased 
atticularly B. Supers. Worsted 

ls had been quiet and until the 
Nanutacture of men’s wear fabrics 


gain 1 little more momentum such 
condition of affairs was likely to 
Mills were not out of the 
because wools were 2 or 3c. 


lb o high. Wool costs consti- 
ted one factor only. There were 
ther factors, such as high wages, 
Meiency below normal, — shorter 
Irs, high distributing costs and 


above-normal retailers’ 


Bull -h and Bearish Sentiment 
It who took the 
wool trend was downward 
the following arguments to 
their position: (1) Dealers 


Is overloaded: (2) woolen 
turing declining rapidly. even 


dealers view 


TEXTILE 


the American Woolen Co. only hav- 
ing enough orders to keep its mills 
running four months; (3) wools held 
so long by dealers that there was a 
continuous bank pressure to 
partial liquidation; (4) manufac- 
turers had plenty of wool to cover 
their prospective needs; 
lic would 


torce 


(5) the pub 


not pay the high prices 
made necessary by high wool and 


labor costs. On the bull side it was 
said: (1) Weak spots had all been 
eliminated and wool holdings were in 
strong hands; (2) sufficient mill buy 
ing being encountered to lift prices 
for wools in demand; (3) foreign 
markets so strong that manufacturers 
could not buy to advantage anywhere 


but in American markets; (4) manu 


facturers short of wocl and must do 
more buying to keep their mills 
going; (5) low level for wools had 


discounted the depression in manu 


facturing which was changing for 
the better in the lead of the weolen 
branch of the industry. 
Mohair Prices Sustained. 

Che mohair section of the market 
was stronger with some increase in 
activity. In the Bradford market 
standard mohairs had been on_ the 
same level for three months. Turkey 


fair average was quoted 18 pence and 
in bond here 35-40c.; Cape firsts in 
Bradford 18 pence, in Boston 35-40¢ 
Basutos 17'4c. 
ton 35-40c. Re-exports of 
mohair totalled 470 
lbs. Turkey fair 
quoted in the Bradford market 
three months at around 18 pence. 
furkish hair is quoted in bond here 


Bos 


bond 
Purkish 


97,817 


pence, in 


bales or 


average had been 


for 


35-40c. but as the duty is 3ic. clean 
content there is little inducement to 
take such hair out of bond on dim 
inished manufacturing demand _ for 
mohair. Buying of Texas fall hair 


WORLD 


went on steadily with the possibility 
that growers might lift prices. 
The Upward Turn in December 
lhe wool market at the beginning 
ot December was a little 
but prices held firm. Topmakers in 
search of additional supplies reported 
difficulty in obtaining wools 
from 


less active 


grading 


50s to 7os except at highe 
prices. The top market was-not over 
busy these days, its new business 


coming almost exclusively = from 


knitting interests. Spinners who had 
to buy tops in the open market were 
unable successfully for 
tlh ot business 
available 
offerings of 

combed their 
wools and spun their own yarns 
tendency in_ the 


more 


to 
ie limited 
in worsted 


compete 


amount new 


fabrics when 


contronted by manu 


facturers who own 


Lhe 


wool trade was 


toward a 


normal condition 


which meant for holders of wool the 


obtaining of better prices tor wools 


purchased by manatfacturers \ 
substantially higher 
garded as not improbable 


\s to a 


looked as though the total amount of 


] ] 
icvel Was re 


the year drew close it 


wool 


brought into Boston, foreign 
and domestic, would be © slightly 
smaller than during the vear_ 1922. 


Domestic wools were approximately 
at the same level as at the opening of 
the year; but during the summer and 
fall much lower prices had obtained 
The London sales 
20 with all grades 


Vances 


December 
and ad 
as compared 


cle sed 
strone 


ranging 5-20 


with November 


closing. “ Bawra ™ 
wool stocks which at 
an insurmountable 
way of fair 
throughout 
away and 
relieve d 


one time seemed 


obstacle in the 
wool 


had 


wool 


prices to 
the 
the 
of 
quicker re 


vrowers 
melted 
markets 


world 
world’s 
this incubus showed 
the real 
of wool-consuming ecountries. 


action to needs 


Substitutes Experience Good Year 





Better Call for Light High-Grade Stocks 


Worsted Wastes Tend 


Higher—Serge and Worsted Rags Improve 


HI recovered wool industry did 
fairly well during 1923; the 
wastes and by-products of wool also 
had good but the 
rag market throughout’ the 
labored under unsatisfactory 
conditions caused in part by large 
imports of the of 
on the one hand and by an irregu 
lar and much-below-normal demand 
for dark colored standard domestic 
rags on the other At the close of 
the year the situation cleared 
somewhat owing improved 
mand for standard 
worsteds and by a 
away in imports. 
Prospects 


business ; woolen 


year 
very 
class 


better 


rags 


rag 
to de- 
and 


falling 


serges 


distinct 


facing the reworked 
wool industry seem better than they 
were a year ago. At that time wool 
manufacturing was in full blast and 
everything seemed to be moving for- 
ward to higher levels and increased 
activity. Opening prices at the 
heavy-weight season were quite sat- 
isfactory and there was no question 
raised as to the attitude of the pub- 


lic regarding higher prices. Since 


then a change has come over wool 
manufacturing and distributing, so 
much so that it is felt in some quar 


ters 


that if the 1924 fall fabrics 
open at higher prices the season may 
be somewhat failure. And yet 


wools as they were a 


of a 
high 
the 
noils and 


afe as 
vear ago and 
mately of 
such a situation, 
limited 


during 


same 1S approx! 


true In 


wastes 

view of a 
of 
course 


and in 
possible wool 
of the 
of them 
least equal to 
materials and on a level 
little if any appreciation 
during the year, ought to find much 
larger favor 
to 


amount 
the 
recovered fibres, 


ay allable 


Vear, many 


of great value and at 


virgin low 
showing 


with manufacturers, 
leading 
sumption. 
Looking 
COV ered 
1923 it 
much 


greatly increased con 


over the course of 


materials the year 
seems as though it ended 
better for carded and 
worsted than it began At the begin 
ning of 1923 th knit 
stocks and good 


and as a main- 


during 
serges 


demand for 
merinos 


matter of 


was 


fact 


very 
Was 


(913) 335 


tained throughout the year; but 
serges and worsteds were quite neg- 


lected until near the end of the year 


Price Comparisons 


he following comparison shows 
hat while knit stocks and merinos 
ended the year on a slightly lower 
level serges and worsteds closed at 


an advance. The composite figures 
obtained by 
of the standard 


each classification: 


which follow are ag- 


yregating prices 
materials in 


January December 


ber Change % 
Serges 125 135 oO 
Knits 113 108 4 
Merinos 79 75 — 5 
Worsteds 68 80 rie 
Comparing prices of standard 
mull wastes with those obtaining at 
the beginning of 1923 it is evident 


that the veneral average level at 
close was approximately the same. 
Some wastes were higher and some 
lower. Fine colored lap wastes ap 
preciated the most of any material 
during the vear while white worsted 
card waste ended much lower. The 


follow Inv 


comparisons will be of in- 


terest 
january December Change % 
Fine White lap 125-135 130-135 To 
Fine colored 
lap 88-92 105-110 +-19 
Fine worsted 
threads 85-90 88-93 + 3 
One - quarter 
bld threads 50-55 47-52 9 
Fine Card 55-60 48-52 13 
Recovered wool manutacturers in 


Kebruary 1923, were wondering 
whether the high price of wool and 
its by products would force manu- 
facturers to utilize to a larger de- 


reworked wools. The 


gree encour- 
aging feature in the heavy-weight 
opening was the larger attention 
paid to standard overcoatings. The 
plaid back overcoating, high-priced 
and. stylish, calls for light colored 


materials capable of being dyed to 
th« 
the 


right shade and the weaving of 
fabric is a much slower opera- 
\ larger return to staple manu- 

would be a great advantage 
The 
was moving along slowly, 
of the smaller num- 
ber of recovered wool plants business 


seemed perhaps a little better than 


tion 

facture 
to the reworked wool industry. 
industry 


but on account 


it really was, looked at from an 
angle when large numbers of recov- 
ered wool plants were in full blast 


on war materials. 
Cloth and Softs 
Some imports of knit materials 


were being made; not by regular rag 
houses, but by individuals in touch 


with certain mills who knew where 
to dispose of the material on its 
arrival Traders in the Dewbury 


market were afflicted by the narrow 
demand just 
both industries 
unwanted 


as our domestic 
had _ to 
materials in 
than was pleasant. 


the rag 


grad- 
place 
stock 
Fluctuations in 
market, especially those re- 


ers, 


more 


lating to the speculative buying and 


selling of cloth and softs, covered 
such a narrow range as to furnish 
evidence that these basic materials 


had discounted everything that could 
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HOUGHTON 
WOOL COMPANY 


248 Summer Street 


~ BOSTON 
none 
| 


TOPS NOILS 


vous WV OOL—“s 


MOHAIR 
q 
230 Summer St., Boston | 
New York, 12 Spruce St. Sole Selling Agents: | 
Philadelphia, 135 S. Front St. ARMOUR & COMPANY BRANCH 
Chicago, Union Stock Yards Pulled Wools 





350 Clark St., Chicago 








BIGELOW, REED & CO., INC. 


256 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. _T 


ros WOO] ow 


FRANCOIS LEMBREE 


representing 


EMILE LAHOUSSE & FILS 














Wool Importers 


Main Office 


————————————————————————— 


Tourcoing, France 


South America Australia 
BUENOS AIRES SYDNEY ° 
MONTEVIDEO MELBOURNE William R. Reed (President), James S. Farquhar, 
BAHIA BLANCA ADELAIDE C. Willard Bigelow (Treasurer), Albert Schofield, 
BRISBANE Ernest Braithwaite Emile J. Weber 
419 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 3231 Telephone MAIN | Seca oat REED 
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to the reworked wool indus- 
th seemed to be stabilizing 
and around 


pur- 






























































iround 2c¢, softs 


was larger 


re SONIC 


i serges especially of bluc 


equired for stripping pur- 


wastes Were 


\lovement of these commodi 


1 


pa 
traders. <A 


was visible, but had not yet 


out SOo-50 aS between 


tendency to 
zed, except, perhaps, in the 
¢ the fine for 


ialities $1.00. 


which 
to 


threads 


ranged up 


reater part of the ‘business 
eins ne was in medium qualities 
showed an upward trend. 
il ialities were in the main 
recovered wool market looked 
tter and prospects were more 
in March than they had 
r several months. Demand 
5 | rather narrow in the sense 
indard dark colored materials 
re in limited call only. Knit 
were leading the industry into 
better position and imported 
( s were affording our manu- 
s choice fibres of high tex- 

Ie 
| e rag situation was growing 
| The head of a large 
ise in close touch with rags and 
| lens, recently returned from 
! stated that the Continent 


be an increasingly large buyer 


\merican rags, while this coun- 
the other hand, would con 
7 use on a larger scale clips 


The 
Cloth 


materials. 
market was firmer. 


h grade 


s not far from 2c., and the trend 
s vard. Softs were well estab 
er &c., and as high as ge 

for softs showing a_ fair 

ve of knitted material he 


1 


shades of knits of straight 


ood. 
Lead Market 


Threads 


in the wool waste market 
stiff with fine worsted 
ling the entire market at 


evel High prices had been 
mill de- 
erating on moderate supplies 


out not only by 


hrough speculative opera- 


part of traders in wastes 


iness W not flowing in 


ads 
nd it was a question whether 


nd in the weeks imme 





ead would be. sufficiently 
d urgent as to maintain 
vel necessary to market 
red by traders at a profit. 
| fact that colored 
( sell below tl in- 
‘ ement n them 
sappointin Phere was 
fieultv in obtaining gar 
ciliti Whit earnetted 
s in such good demand 
whinge such machines 
ther indisposed to switch 
rarnetting of ored ma 
. \ red vorsted threads 
Siege ne acy 






t the cards of the substitute 
‘ 
— ere running at full capac 


Men from this market 
who had been traveling in Maine 


ity in April. 


among the woolen mills said that the 
ran to than t 
carded material all ready for 
batching and 
the machinery. 


demand less rags 
Imm 
ciate 


passage through 


Rags were rather softer. Conces 
sions were available in several of the 
vraded qualities while cloth and softs 
moved downward fractions of a cent 
Chere 
these 


was nothing significant about 
fluctuations the 
was just as likely to turn upward as 


and market 


to remain where it was. 

In wool wastes there was a rather 
active market between traders but 
mill demand was slow and the gen 


eral trend showed no upward tend- 
White 


LOC 1d demand. 


ency. 
In 


and colored laps were 
hese materials 
were scarce, nor could any relief be 
obtained from imports owing “to high 
prices in the Bradford markets. 
The demand for fine white garnets 
had fallen 
lower. 
they 
quotation 


away and prices were 
At the peak of the movement 
quoted 


Was 


were $1.10-15; ruling 


Me- 


dium garnets were in better demand 


now $1.00-05 
Machiners well supplied with orders 
on white threads 

to take in-colored materials 
owing to the difficulty in small plants 
of keeping the two classes absolute ly 


were rarely dis- 


posed 


apart. 


Discouraged Rag Market 


Recovered wool manufacturers 
were not getting much new business 


in May and as they were fairly well 


supplied with rags and = materials 
they were not giving much support 
to a rag market which sorely stood 
in need of encouragement Some 


rag graders were openly “bearish on 
the situation Phe 
neglect of standard and dark-colored 


long-continued 


materials had worn their nerves to 
a frazzle and in such a mood it was 
not to be wondered that thev were 
ready to turn over their somewhat 
larg: stocks to anv one with casl 
and courage enough to make the 


purchase 


June Market Lifeless 
T¢ 


Phe 


lifeless in June 


wool 
New 


was entirely insufficient 


worked market w: 


business bei 


place d 


} 1 


valance the deliveries taki O pl ice 
old contracts Phe industry its 
was in a rather irregular condition 
one or two mills being very busy 
while others were nervous over th 


small amount of incoming business 


1 


The rag market continued 


14 
impossible 


e 1 
felt to be for 


( TT 


1 


lower. Roug! 


fall much 


cloth was barely firm at 1 1 
nd mixed softs were wobb 6 
to 714 Fairly good pric vel 
aid by mulls | manufacturers { 
light hoods nd Knits fine QO 
nerino, white softs, paper mill felt 
nd = similar naterials bu l 
volume of throwouts resulting f1 
this highly specialized selective proc 
ess was formidable. 

The heavv-wetght season was 
ning rapidly to its close and accor 
ine to precedent the light-weiel 
season should not make any ver 


dull but 





22> 
IO 


neavy lemat lor rec red l | ngiis Strv conditions 
anu ae een: a . +1, ¢ a 
Pial But 1] recelll VCaTS ii two \V€ s iT l S | \ 1 ivs 
scasons nave Interlappe ere Was s | ) Ss } sual 
mMrases ont-we It iV\ \ y ] 
} t Ss t W is ( ers 4 MACK SI p 
Wee ean cse 3 t \ : } 
Cs ] cit ind 
e\ vears the tendenc S \ t 1] 
Was \ ‘ Ss OI rays were 
en W a ir C ay wel fs : 
S ve Pp . eve ne best stock 
clothing ) erage lighter tabi : 7 
‘ ¢ ] $s aq other kil stocks, which up 
e entire year roun It was : : 
l-ve contracting time t a oe 
waste market Mills had good-size¢ 7 o America. 
-e11Mmaal ¢ s+ . . 
iccumulations ynit ted 1 . : - 
ulatl t contracte Substitutes An Economic Necessity 
ticipated the continuance of o"( ’ ‘ A 
; 4 ‘ ¢ ecovered Wor market dur- 
business tor the remainder ot a : 
| () cer was not altogeth sat- 
vear, which in this connection meant : Ogres Sa 
: ; : ory, but thi true al : 
steady production of the by-products ; that was true also of 
and wast materials incice ¢ other textile markets and it was quite 
1 ke th hy r} ] ] trv 
woolen and worsted manufacture likely lat this market and imdustry 
: 97 1 ] ¢ ] ] 
; " ; wert lone relatively as well as the 
Dark Rags Accumulating " 
‘ ‘ ¢ . ] 1 1 . 
a parel wool market and industry. 
phe rag Market continued quict ‘ r 
: \pproximately > Ibs it scoures 
| \ and unsettled Wit rices ft E 7 a ired 
‘ ‘ vool are used in Is countr 
voring buvers, even on such rela aS 2 n thi Cy 
: aia Vel poun t rec “1 mat 
Mae eine iis ae. Manes ~Sicha . y pound o ecovered material. 
11 laces. th ‘overed 2 
erinos, light knits and white softs eres c Tecorched: WOU a 
\ 
ae k ' dustry in its rightful position < 
cash offers tor the itter s hnulate - Ke . position ind 
; : ‘ 
; demonstrate ‘lear] that it 
price concessions of 1 to 2¢ ind on ene ee ae 
, . small attair dealin: 1 
irk stocks 1n met ( worsteads ain ' ange eanngs with non-essen 
1 tla hibres th; Sol ‘hane > 
ie weakness was evel re pre : ut ONES change in the 
' hanutacturing situat mi “OW 
nounced: however, this Was condl 5 ; —e a throw 


+ +] 1, ] ] - . - 
tion that had existed ror t 1 ees \ leading recovered 

\ « ble i « MOLI . 

‘ are ; 1 vool manutacturer, inte re: 
period and represented no new tend wool man vcture! nt rviewed r¢ 
ency In fact unsettledness seemed $#"ding the prospects of the indus- 

-ep ~ 1, } ~ . 
cl a aca te nq try for the balance of the year stated 
11K 1 untli graders ane 


' that wool manutac -s venerally 
manufacturers commenced. to at en inutacturers generally 


Ope’ 
ite In anticipation of the next isin \ could not get es from th — 
an a Stocks of rough MOmue necessity of using wastes and 
Chae ate ak! iil widely. ‘gud’ substitutes for high-priced  wools. 
chime: eaaiiauea tai: eeennbiae: Legislation or no legislation, and 
prices it the buyer « tavos prices whateve the character - the tariff 
that the paper stock and roofin In operation, recovered materials 
rades Were willing to pay Tor strip Were: Ome 10 bn used at some pesos 
pings were so low that it was hardly nd im some way or other. Rag 





profitabl to Skirt such raves | xcept . cers SUM complained of lack of 
eRe tie cia foe 4 cin business Consuming demand was 
stocks in fine merinos an knits, COmAned te ight-colored materials 
t] was no development of import- €™?racin mermo and knits. 
tate ; , sa Rough « h was getting more of a 
. ] evel day Collectors were 
; ; - : removing the old coats and 
me ; ss : ich much better price 
\ ‘ except ] +} vas obtainable for sl ipments to cer- 
‘han « movement: toward tareer is tain parts of urope 
terest in dark-colored materials of 1 Stes, rnetted materials 
the hiner ¢ I eril ethe White 1 colored led the 
ellit ‘ ir] e ungarnette naterials 
oi in Ss , at vaavie : f iota ‘ . stan 7 . terial for 
es , nanutact n by va trades on the 
\ | © p f tree Worsted te eneral 
t © ¢ \¢ acn the h ice 
( I { é Vere i COLOTre ! C1 were 
{ ( ‘ () } erate bac it Im 
the ( o VK ‘ \\ ¢ ¢ vere n ed In it 
me const ¢ t US ere ly nade to secure 
er] J ( ‘ 1) «fit CSI ( threads in he Br idford 
¢ nos t el IT1Sé ( . 
—— 1 the ’ | ale / \{ p ey; f ear the en 
Met co ect the 1 tute market overimn re 
in 1 1StT ne ( ater i] mnie } ] vastes 
| lat é ¢ le e( he right way 
t lete deart t ( | the general 
t Cutting ( \ i tion hapin » for much 
Pp ] ¢ S ‘ 14 ¢ + ] ‘ ith hi hey price 
he | tor T le rol | I vorsted waste owlt 
t | eT ( | } ind | d ill « put of these com 
| ‘ vas r f tisf ditt nda high Bradford market 
( chasi f of l eventing import It was not con 
ear ce for softs an cloth large flood of orders would appear 
fit hut raded materials in imme tel is this market, like 
el e scarcitv were sag- ther market catering to wool 
ging in price from sheer neglect in manufacturing, was awaiting the big 
uurchasing event of the fall opm nings. 
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Established 1886 


Pioneers in providing mills with 
markets for waste 


The Charles organization blazed the trail in Thirty-seven years of business have served to 
providing textile mills (including knitting mills) increase the number of our customers, and the 
with markets where waste products could be variety of our interests. In this time we have 
profitably disposed of. earned a reputation for fair dealing and abso- 


lute reliability. 





Scotch Blackfaced for TEXTILE BY-PRODUCTS DEPT. 
carpet trade Yearly Contracts Made for 


Entire Waste Accumulations of 
Cotton and Cotton Waste 


KNITTING MILLS 
YARN AND CLOTH HOSIERY MILLS 


DEPARTMENTS COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS 


Textile Department 
Specialties Selling Agents for Cotton Yarn Spinners in Counts Ranging 
Revetion Coniber 8s to 30s Single Cones and 16s to 60s Combed and Carded in 
: 2 and 3 Ply Cones and Skeins. Converters of Cambric, 









Import and 

Export Packers 
for 

Spinning and 

Fine Paper Trades 


Peeler Comber : ; 2 
EE ; ss Sateens, and Threads for Underwear Trade. 
Willowed Picker and Fly 


Correspondence Solicited 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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Setbacks Marred Promising Broad Silk Year 


Physical Volume of Business Holds Up Well Compared With Preceding Year 
be Large-—Japanese Earthquake Killed Fall Season 


r 1923 which 


and 
bright 


ope ned 
with 
pros 


“4 ] 
ISPICIOUSIV 


i 1 
rently 


was marred by two se 
s which upset thi calcula 
mat ers and 
ever¢ losses | 
Che i¢ MIVSI i 
s Ss To! full Vee 
vhen compared with the 
¢ Weliveries ot raw 
in s, Which may be 
curate estimat¢ 
‘ tain of produc 


| but a neg 


r¢ excess oft even 
t y1Q Whe raoral 
e first te months 
‘ n ly S\i 
( Veal 
1OUS cle CSS1O 


o 1¢ ve i 

| ‘ ed ym the 
yf prints in th 
] + 1 nil 


( peen 
1 he 
le Japanese disaster an 


of the 


foreseen and 
s¢ cond cam on 
calculations of all 
eifted with 
er of 
fic earthquake in 


some un 
divination 

Japan 
Dek the laree 
1 out wo of the argesi 
unfortunate country and 


lamage to a large area, 
unfavora) 
this 


silk industry, however, 


msidered as 
In general in cou: 
which had n 


thre: 


situation 
ctically quarters 
feeding the looms in this 
es from Japan, and Yo 


Cnc It 1S 


shipped 


s ot ruins. The total 
\ okohama, known ) 
east 35,000 hale Ss, wet 


Confused by 


estroved. 


of intormation and 
; 
ex it that time 
r that the silk mant 
: 

ot where oO turn or 
Due to the cautious 
he three months 





Invisible Stocks Not Thought to 


of 


Factor Last Spring Continuing as Influence During Year 


Overproduction Prints a Serious 
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Year Opened Well | 
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the horizon fo was felt that 1 : the ¢ 
product on Was expanded any fut vhich d ] ( 1 ri ( Sseptel ( 1 ( 
ther even higher levels were likely 1 etter. hi months o Mlav, their silk nes and rned voole 
During the months of | r\ ‘al purnie v were rather po d like fabrics where ces WwW 
February spring buying developed \ despite ‘ 1 saner foundati Silk imple 
very satisfactorily. Under the stim race hroughout the country was line vere sold out oss and ne 
ulus of heavy forward purchases raw holding up well as that the Egvpt ines ottered. 
silk advanced above $9.00 a pound. 1an designs were moved over the Price Slump as Aftermath 
Fabric prices were advanced com ounter at special sal vithout much \s a result silk sales fell off ce 
mensurately, to the satisfaction of difficulty dedly and when in October by 
those with stocks of goods on hand Starting in August improvement means of superhuman efforts the Jap 
he staple crepes, satin Canton, Can began to be noted Phe \ narke ese rushed through raw silk by 
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Serfect Diamond Seeling 


Insures a perfect winding skein 


HE winding properties of fiber- | industries have shown its superi- 
silk are determined by the © ority in winding. 
method of reeling employed by 7 : ‘ 
os 5 I Today careful buyers and their 
its makers. ; ; ; 
: technical associates are selecting 
Du Pont engineers have per- 3 . : 
, So ee Du Pont Fibersilk not only for 
fecteda new reelingmethod more... ; ee 
its economy in winding—but also 
exact than hitherto attained in the oe . 
; because of its uniform standard 
industry, on a perfect diamond ; 
; : - Of quality. 
format —a technical triumph of 


great advantage to users in every In the two years that Du Pont is Lot 
ne erfect 
textile industry. Fibersilk has been produced, it has aaa apd 
BecauseofthisPerfect Diamond completely demonstrated its qual- —" 


Skein format, tests made with ity leadership in the American 


In the lacing, too, 


DuPont Fibersilkin many diverse _ fibersilk industry. err 


Reeling can be seen 


DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Office 

132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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of high priced raw contracts 


number 
to take in, it was simply the fault 
lamental conditions which cer- 
ins did not favor speculation at 


of ft 


the ‘me. During December there 
teady improvement with the 





was 
pron of a spring season that, if 
som it below last year’s impres- 
sive wing, will be satisfactory as 
to volume when compared with pre- 
ars. 
Outlook for Future 
[he outlook for 1924 is somewhat 
mix but when one searches for 
weak its in the armor of the pres- 
nt iness and financial situation, 
tn ve admitted that they are dif- 
ic find. This is without con- 
sid the European — situation 
s admittedly bad but which 
be overestimated as a fac- 
tor bearing on trade prospects here. 
fore ing is difficult and thankless 





vith so many unforeseen ele- 
ble to throw 


ments the most care- 
ful comprehensive estimate out 
f [t is noticeable that promi- 
business men and bankers are 

ry wary of committing themselves 
sto the second half of the current 
r, guardedly expressing the 
that this period will probably 
somewhat less active than the first 


is likely that the silk indus- 

will see operations expand some- 
vhat rther during the next 
tl The trend has been favor- 
le during December with sales on 
ise and finished 


few 


stocks of 
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goods not unusually large. A very 
fair spring season—and the spring 
season is normally the most active— 
is in prospect. Manufacturers will 
doubtless prepare themselves 
servatively for this. Some reaction 
is to be expected in the late spring 
and early summer. 

The fall season should be distinctly 
good, This opinion is ventured with 
out any qualification and with the 
full knowledge that there are many 
who Those 
hold the opposite view offer nothing 
in support of it except the fact that 
it is a Presidential year. If election 


issues and results were uncertain pos- 


con- 


believe otherwise. who 


sibly this could be offered as a valid 
reason, but with the Detroit possibility 
the and 
of the present incumbent of th 


out of way strongly in 


SUD 
port 


Presidential office, it has little to sup- 


port it. Business throughout the 
country has shown definite signs of 
recovery from the spring slump 
Price indices are advancing. In 


spite of evidences of renewed expan 
sion, money rates are easier with the 
possibility of a reduction in the re 
discount rate in the spring. Nothing 
offers the slightest reason to believe 
that further deflation is ahead of us 
and it is falling prices that make for 
Nor is there any rea- 
son to believe that the silk industry 
will be the exception in the march oi 
To the 
every reason to believe that with liv 
ing standards on a higher plane, th 
silk industry will be in the van. 


poor business. 


progress. contrary there is 


Ribbon Manufacturers Confident 





Past Year was Satisfactory with Sales Trend Following that of 


Broadsilks—Narrow 


¥ st year in ribbons was sat- 
ry with sales holding up 
compared with 1922. The 
noted in general business 
nthe late spring and early summer 
| by ribbons but on a some 
ser scale. Again in the 
the slump in silks following 
uake was reflected in rib- 
s but here again was not so 
s because of the customary ac- 
eceding the holiday period 
ild not be deferred. All 
twelve months’ period just 
distinctly encouraging and 
ers view the coming 
optimism. 
S spring business was ex- 
as to volume with the 
itters and retail buyers 
the market. Prices were 
sis in view of the stead- 
w market and the four 
.l ending in May can be 


been the most satisfac- 
break in 1920. Through 
ing and early summer 
juieter. A drop in the 


incident to the overpro- 
prints in the broadsilk 
ts effect on ribbons and 
e encouraged to hold off 
fact that retail business 
ling on a record scale. 


s were Most Active 


Lower prices were possible in Au 
and this fact taken 
tion with the rather depleted condi- 
tion of retail stocks brought improve 
ment. With the fall season 
getting under way, the Japanes 
earthquake coming in the early part 
of September seriously disrupted the 
well ordered situation which was giv 
ing promise of steady 
Prices 


in conjunc 


gust 


just 


improvement. 
were withdrawn to be ri 
opened shortly afterwards on a high 
er level which seemed 
view of the sensational leap upward 
in the raw market. 

In spite of the higher prices, a 
very good demand was experienced 
in September. Again in October 
while the broadsilk market was stag 
nant, ribbon manufacturers noted ac 
tive 
that holiday buying could not be very 
well deferred with the season so near 
at hand. The dress 
less at this time but mad 
up by the increase in sales to retail 
ers. November was likewise 
month at a time when the 
producers were in the worst of the 
depression following the earthquak¢ 
slump. The close of the year 
rather quiet with manufacturers con- 
centrating their energies on new 
offerings for spring. 


necessary in 


business because of the fact 


rades bought 


t 
tl 


iS was 


a good 


other silk 


was 
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The past year was educational in connection that made-up novelties 


that it pointed out some important have been very active in the stores 
truths. During the last several years, all through the year. Those stores 
the wide ribbons have been declia- which have concentrated on develop- 


ing the things which the woman of 
today wants have noted largely -in- 
creased sales in their ribbon depart- 


ing in sales volume due to the fact 
that two of the fields for these types 
have been to a certain extent lost 





Hair bows and sashes which con- ments. 
sumed a large yardage have been for : 
awhile past, passe. In the belief that Outlook for 1924 
it would be necessary to bring about Che spring of 1924 promises an ac- 
a revival of interest i lem, to in- tive season in ribbons. In Paris hat 
sure satisfactory sales, manufactur- trimmings have emphasized both the 
ers have expended lot of misdi- narrow and the wider widths. The 
rected energy efforts in this direc- five and seven-inch widths are men- 
I lo a certain extent they were tioned as particularly well lhked ane 
successful with the sashes but as far s possible that the Paris fashion 
s the hair-bow is concerned, they trend in this particular presages in- 
have failed ‘reased interest in the medium wide 
Made-Up Novelties Active ribbons here in this country. Style 
\s a matter « fact, testimony forecasts for the spring season here 
from retailers is that sales of the two points to the use of ribbons on an 
les mentioned a e amount to extensive scale Preparations have 
only about 2 of their tot sales « been made for an increased demand 
ribbons. Viewed in this light they for the wides, particularly the satins, 


are not nearl roman stripes and moires. The nar- 


V so important as 18 gel 


erally supposed. It is unquestionably row novelties will also undoubtedly 
futile to attempt to stimulate interest be well liked with many new offer- 
in that which is relatively unimport- ings to attract. It would seem well 


the to mention here that constant change 
necessary for the 
ribbons. 


ant and dead. ‘To concentrate or 


items would seem the wiser thing and variation 


continued popularity of 


live are 


ind is worth while noting in this 


Imports of Raw Silk Declined 


Wide and Erratic Fluctuations Marked Movement of Prices— 
Consumption Continued at High Figure 





: - 3 ‘ a 
| MPOR ES ot raw silk declined 420,000 Dales a year With supplies 
during the past vear from the high in Japan relatively small and de 
figure of 291.900 bales brought into mand at such an unprecedentedly 
he country in 1922 Total imports high figures, it is small wonder that 
for the vear were 350,100 bales The the market advanced without much 
ecline was due in part to the Jap-  dith 
nese earthquake which seriously 
erfer with shipments for a_ time Advance at Start 
+] salad 32 94 tart } 
leT¢ Would mquestionabvly ave 7 
; : 7 he ear opened. with a sharp ad- 
eel I og ( even I Nere ase . ‘ 
; ance of So Yen which brought 
e¢ earthquake. Consumption ; 
1 las 1 XXA to 2220 Yen or the equivalent 
y 114 ear hele up close to : se 
ere of about $8.70 This price was 
( ecord total of the previous one ; , ee 
re : : , rather high. in fact about the high 
358, 300 pales eIng delivered to 
2 ; , est point raw silk had _ sold since 
\merican mills which compares with 
; 1920 It was high enough to make 
367,600 used in 1922. It appears 
pe . ; ee manufacturers dubious about operat- 
from the figures given ove that , 
+ aad ; ing on a heavy scale and as a result 
more silk was used than was brought ; ss 
: ; during the balance of the month of 
nto the country but this does not 


was light but im 
porters held firm to their prices. In 


steadily in- 


: : ; January, buying 
take into account the factor of in 


isible stocks which may or may not 


February, however, a 


alter the foregoing considerably. ; a 
1 1 ¢ creasing spring business and finished 
Supplies held by manufacturers and ; oe 
1 ics goods brought renewed activity. 
throwsters 1t 1S only possible to es . : Pe 
‘ ae Prices moved up easily in the foreign 
timate, and this holds p 


true with stocks 


yr See ; ' ' ‘| “* markets, XXA at the beginning of 
1f finished goods held o1 le shelves * 

eyes : March being quoted at 2390 Yen or 
f sellers and retailers 2 7 ; 

. ; ; about $9.40 These prices were 
Stocks in Yokohama amounted to ms oe a 

a | maintained firmly during the first 

=000 bales on Jan. I, 1923 and : 


March but in the second half 
strong resistance on the part of buy 


part o1 


varehouses 


19,100 bales. During the fall of 192 ny ; ; , Li 
; ers combined with increasing arrivals 
( our rec ne demand expert b 3 
‘ - brought a decline to 9.15 tor the 
d and anticipating an unusually : . 
XXA_ grades 
one or ; : In April increasingly good bust 
1 ld uD Frese ( It this country > 1 
Se ness in finished silks brought re- 
whi iccounts for the large quantity ne y 
: ' newed buying into the market. For 
held in warehouses How correct — ly high level of 
; getting the dangerously high level of 
hey were in their judgment is well 5°75 oe Sei 
evidenced by the heavy delive ries to prices, manufacturers in eter m- 
mills during the months of the stances covered themselves for a 
spring. In the first four months of month or two ahead. Shortage talk 
the year consumption amounted to was heard as is always the case 
over 142,000 bales or at the rate of when prices are too high. Raw 
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TUBIZE 


ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


[he production of artificial silk in fine 
denims as developed by us marks the 
ereatest advance ever made in the 
industry. 


Sales Office 
303 Fifth Ave.. New Y ork 


HOPEWELL, VA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ruary 


ions moved higher 
XXA 


SLO.00 


and higher 
touched $9.90 a pound 
paid in 
At this point, m 


some cases for 


cracks. view 
difficulty which 
having in get 
their 


to domin- 


increasing 
cturers Were 
eplacement 


ndise, caut 


ot 


costs 


out 
ion began 
fell off. 

some importers 
of the 
silk began to 
established 
\n 


Its appear- 


demand 


this time de 


disposing balance 


r old season 


below levels 


ind little response. over- 


of prints made 


nd a tighter money market 
1 some of the spirit of 
m so noticeable such a short 
Te 


Summer 
May 9 


action in busi- 


Contraction in 


e the months of June, 


a falling off in production 
y apparent. Imports dropped 
iverage of 25,000 bales a 

1 he ( ‘iod and cor 


sump 


e same time averaged only 
-,000 bales which latter com 
th an iverage of above 
iles a month during the 
nd a high point of 38,200 
ring May. In view of the 
demand it is not surprising 
"es melted awav swiftly once 
ne got under way. Old sea 
which had sold but a month 
close to S10 lb Was 
the end f the season it 
new Ss 1 opened sible 
he rious roduUuciIng 
Ne Y ork Were iS 
i 17.000 bales 


5.000 bales 
500 bale 
25.800 } 


males 


duced 
New 
inuary IT, 
rket had 
reaction 
the 


both in’ Yoko- 
York 


from which 


from the 
time 
almost 
during the 

that stocks 


advanced 


all 


1 d« Spite fact 


ller there was the general 
hat prices would work some- 
er in view of the reported 
in the various crops. The 
op in Japan was_ reported 
larger than last vear, the 


crops in Canton about 
and the Shanghai 


With 


this 


larger, 


15% larger. busi 


subnormal in country 


Is were waited for by buy 
starting operations. 
ictive inquiry on the part 


rs in July merely served 
prices and when this 
s withdrawn there was a 


in the latter 
\ugust 1, 


ncrease d to 


part of the 
stocks in 
bale S 
780 Yen 
who had 
the 
faced 
this time and 
started to peg 
However, an 
American 


32,000 

dechtined to I 
No. 1 Reelers 
prices for 


f the 


cocoons 1n 
season were 
Ss losses at 

Was 
these levels. 


nt in the 


de- 
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34 
mand made_ this unnecessary and Demand  « ng November was t ve lar prices 
during the balance of the month of spotty and prices weak with the re t t 923 
August a good inquiry started prices s Sy e e y 
g uiry | The Future 
upward again. By the close NXNA to form ¢ heir < 
had gained about 50c a lb., and was’ eombinations 1 peg prices ee yy % 7 sabsinst ny : 
back in the neighborhood of $8. revival of demand = it Yecembet ee pa ee ye 
fs ; ttempt any estimat if raw si 
Earthquake Period however, made this unnecessary an 
5 . Ce 1 Iie CX n nl s I 
So much has been written about prices as the vear closed re mu nowt fhiculties pel nthe 
the earthquake period that it will mer in Yokoham \ stu ition ta 


RAW SILK PRICES ance for the past several years 


(HIGH AND LOW FOR MONTH) the necessit 
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rea eal 
I l t 

be unnecessary to dwe pot ell a8 ¢ s ( ¢ 
detail. Suffice to say that the mark: st ef, 111.1 Mport re 

in. Yokohama’ suddenly cease en « ( Q24 

exist and the other markets wert 
ae i to the \ Ides confus S) ow) 1] | . T > | . | ( 3 

ee MOREE TREE PEST Opul OLTK MI prover im 2: 

c Fices Tose \ leaps Wa WO) ( 
close to S12 i Ib being pa 

Italian and Shanghai silks with ( Second Half Year Not so Good ‘ kirst Half But Sales for 

eee, ee ee ee full Year Ahead of 1922 

York market, prices opened at §$ 

_ 4 ee 

nd atter a short pet ) ¢ | () 

on soared above SII Practi t 

he silk Yokoham; mou 
35,000 bales was destroy« vitl 

held n concret rO-dOWNS I few ; 
importers There was the general 1 icers in this 1 t ( |) tic { 
expectation that it would bi ery é ¢ ¢ lers’ w 
difficult to resume shipments on any bly ah f the pre e e n ft 
sizable scale before October. en mor n ) tw ‘ round 40 

Overcoming almost superhuman 1] ndustry re ri m to 506 | 1 dollar 
difficulties, exporters in Yokohama the drastic slump I IQ20 "1 ( 1 the iF Su6 
managed to get some silk through | e fluctuates ¢ g it fi ( 

from the interior and on September ¢ ir with t Is 1 \ wh in iness ning 
22 trading was resumed again in a uch less marked than in the case M and continuing through the su 
small temporary structure with rui t raw sill }? : e beet e1 1 manut ers with the 
and desolation on all sides. In the sistently { ‘ 1 ce uirly well covered for this 
face of the almost insurmountable age level than in 1923 which would period. As production declined, sal 
obstacles, it seemed an impossible seem to indicate that profit: margi f spun silk fell off considerably Ch 
task to get silk through in any have been. satistact eS] ontl tf Ma Jun nd July wet 
volume in October, vet it was done somewhat highet sts of wast lI poor ones although still ahead of the 
Shipments from the interior were \s the veal pene busine CE MONIES Caperienced he Fea 
small so that prices in the temporary throughout the countt \ n the mediate y precedins Pri es, how 
market advanced without difficulty up-grade. Mat cture! “om * a 1 sis MASIS ATOUT 
during the latter days of September goods saw the prot € 5.00 | for the 6 save 
and the first part of Octobe ft. The ( { Cre Ce Hs re 
top prices paid for Kansai at this c | 
time was 2340 yet The difficulties ne ' Improvement Sets In 
which the fabric markets in this t ] 6 for tat het Starting in) August nprovem 
country experienced hav ilready ted at $4.; note 1 usel evan to anti 
been touched upon elsewhere and it Ing! ement inct their fall 1 remet \\ 
will be enough to say that the im ( on just gettir der wa 
possibly high prices soon acted as é ¢ ¢ fidence reg ¢ considet 
their own corrective with a distit son ‘ e. came tl speakal 
lessening in interest on the part of June e nt f the Japanese earthquake 
buyers. The second half of October s k exp ¢ r a short time all quotations wer 
saw a sharp break which brought ed up ( hdrawn but producers soon began 
prices by the early part of Novem- March, first to $4.85 thre » $5.00 to sell again with prices irregularly 
ber to close to $8.00. 1 pour d hes ( re vere tl nee trom 50 t 601 1 poun 1. 
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‘a Chinaman’s word’ 
—through centuries the sanctity 
of a promise or a trust has been 
kept inviolate, not only by the 
individual, but by his whole 
family and tong. 


In handling that fragile and sus- 
ceptible product of the Orient, 
silk,you will find the LAROS trade 
mark a guarantee both of good 
craftsmanship 1n throwing and of 
scrupulous integrity in the han- 
dling of your property. 


R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
Commission Throwsters 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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s was but a nominal rise when tensively in duvetynes, shirtings, years will see very important ad- valued at $4,778,691, as against 1,328,- 
conpared with the sensational ad- sleeve linings, and velvets all of which vances in the manufacture of the 050 dozen pair valued at $5,704,515, 
ces occurring daily in the raw silk moved well. Duvetyne while not par- acetyl cellulose type of artificial silk, during the corresponding eleven 
ket and induced considerable buy- ticularly stressed by Dame Fashion which is in no way competitive with months of 1922; while exports of 
September was a good month has sold in good volume all during the the present Viscose and nitrate types, other manufactures of artificial silk 

the spinners with the additional year. The spun silk crepe yarns have but which opens up very distinct pos- amounted to 535,039 lbs. valued at 

; lation that most of the contracts come entirely up to expectations and sibilities for the gray goods mills to $1,560,452, as against 438,214 Ibs. 


ed were on an earthquake price are receiving more interest right t2in two and three color effects on valued at $1,281,177 during the same 
: along. 


ods. period in 1922 
. -_ <4 : \ tir president of the n. 
balance of the fall period was W. W. Birge, pres:det the In 


a = ‘ 
. . biesat hate, enc eer Price Situation 
r unusually good nor unusually Outlook for Future qaustrial fibre rp An a, 





Wale seu onk one take BS =| Tike contin: for 100d ts Gitioctty OS OOS: ne OF the SD CAMPS OF Pre Seemny 
plunge during October, sales of encouraging. The prospect for the reer eee oe oe a co ore eee: 7 — va 
were naturally at a low ebb. coming year is intimately bound up || rket in the p st has been the fact other textile markets could well fo 
ver, those producers who in with the trend of the fabric markets "™@! €veryone cou oe e: ese nee eee TRI ir y = 0) we 
mber quickly rid themselves of and these offer the promise of es men Papers Oe pe bees. Sai gene @ ree Daring Ce ee 
famine idea and went out and panding operations in the near fu EC FAA) Pe a eee: conditions ranged 
| sensible prices, found all the and again in the second half of tl ae ne en eee ee es a ee eee cone See ae 
ss they could handle. year. The disturbing element « ne eRe ee eee eS oe 
th the singles and the ply yarns foreign competition has injected it noted during the summer and which 


1 


i i neluded the irthquak ini *~haotic 
shared in the increased demand into the situation in the st mont — . HQCUARC L CHAOTIC 


ne pa ( t = . ‘ a 
e the year. The 60/1 are used in due to the sudden drop in Franc ex ee ee nS ere Se ee ee ee 
1s and tub silks which have change. This has enabled aa Cen ) WOT ; rtinc < ’ ‘ ; prices Nave het within a very nat 
| active, particularly the latter. tinental spinners to underquote th ‘ at} iS St masse t compat pinches range 
silks have been used as a sport American spinners and take awa me — ene ee eee ‘ oats ae ee meee ee 
by quite a few cutters during considerable business. However, th number Nave entered the held luring oubtedly been a cot tributing lac 
fall which helped spun sink. European producers always raise Seen een years Of expansion. it ‘Or m tne ee srowth in — 
line, a less expensive quality their prices almost immediately when “> ety, ee) eee, ek ee a ok any ee ae 
lium crepe, has been a quite a drop in exchange puts their quota = have beer incorporated since few years. It has encouraged manu 
number throughout the whole tions out of line and they will prob wy a. ee ee ee nia ogpainin <0 a 
The ply yarns are used ex- ably continue to do this in the future. 61 oe oe ssp iup tan sakedlantiidis oo re eee Sa aes 
_ een heard trom atter the incorpora- for there is not the tear of a pre 


tion was announced, while others cipitate drop with the consequent 


New Record in Artificial Silk = '%¢.eretiense¢ sificutty in getting losses. Knowing that the continu 


nder way. v increasing demand would be met 
(Continued from page 194.) rass-emmphasizes a point which has wah an increasmg: premuetem, Beers 
eet is ween made pre isly 1 se col- did not hesitate to experiment with 
it an estimate made by a prom- crepes and _ ribbons. rhe excellent nee ae WAC SpESOSTRERS Bee See = ind combinations which " 
manufacturer this vear placed crepe produced during the last yeai retully by any who cont “? Be ens: (See would hese be nipped in 
)22 total at approximately 80,- by the proper admixture of real and S“S'"& 1 eee eee eee y: ee ee ae SICA ON 3 Oe 
» lbs. while another factor es- artificial silk has been the subject ot ne SESE. PERS: 1G Oe REE ee 
| the world production for much market comment while ribbons ‘TS™®!Y MSN ana: sucess Is poss! : en a Bougml 
Z t g0,000,000 Ibs. or approxi- utilizing as high a percentage at 75 nly to those w > SMart 1 gi” wey ae ee heavy demand 
50% more than the total pro- artificial silk have made a decided eee: ae. Vee sidan ” or Oe Cae. SS ee art 
{i real silk. Taking the lat- favorable impression. i: SIE 4 ou oer - eee eee business 
ire as a basis. it will be seen e1 e expel 1 st now n May and June caused some 
s country produced nearly Comments of Manufacturers New N oer oe nother way the price 
a Alo 4 , E : ew ame Suggested tuatio1 vhich developed reacted to 
Se WOES 5. ames In connection with the dev Sa dead : . sucht “of tteees a 
ments of the last year and the ou eee EN ecn re eae ae 
Outlets for Artificial Silk searcag a is ke daereeti anning ral trade AONE SRE eS eee ee 
7 Pee sh, at = ( n tl neideration vig icturers had to turn them out at 
lly the knitting industry has quote trom) statements Ac { nl me Vay they could do 
d to consume a very 1impor- TEXTILE WORLD by Peete nal iol” cis Fe SOO | \ to employ in greater quan 
rt of the total artificial silk “acturers o1 artificial silk 1, Banks ‘ ; t\ ower priced substitute for 
tured in, or imported into, S. A. Salvage, vice-president : sestsinhi ees Co ae thar raw Sill This encouraged the pro- 
intry. he quantity demanded the Viscose Company, stated as fol- there are may Rn tind tn hen ink, “eaemel f combination yarns and 
iery and other knit goods has lows “Prices were very. stable saat Ai Te eu d vs. cae arene chit S mbination fabrics using a_ large 
d noteworthy increase each throughout 1923 and the consun naion ia Necessary. On stacle percentage of artificial silk. 
the last four years and has. tion in this country was much greater Se hie Rai nasi amiee be alin Eid \ heavier production taken to 
been responsible for much of than in any previous yeat asta leaner 9 tio ... gether with a somewhat reduced de 
etus to manufacturers for in- \n official of the du Pont Fiber ne shou at : = oe bec mat in the summer caused several 
f their plant facilities and giJk Co. made the following. state roposition ie: eek: wena ebonal producers to announce slightly lower 
ment: “We believe that the market Y vhether ' mot +1 ‘ : ] prices at about this time. Phrough- 
heless, it is important to is in a very healthy condition l e is possible ut the balance of the year quota- 
the consumption of artificial we do not look for a change of prices ; ; ae tio1 have held unchanged despite 
weaving has been making in the near future.” Foreign Trade ¢ ipanese earthquake which at 
les and that today manu- B. R. Clarke, vice-president of the Despite the increased production in ne time caused a heavy buying 
of this fibre freely predict Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, this country, artificial silk imports Movement. Interest in the market 
future potentialities of this remarked that he regards the we: registered marked increas ring s rice proposition ceased at the 
the textile industry as a_ ing trade as one of the major poten 923. The total “ yarns, threads at tim hat the official revision was 
tificial silk are greater than tial outlets for artificial silk in the filaments” brought 1rit { t through. 
vy other branch he de future. leven months nding Novembe1 s believed at one time in 
in fine goods weaving in Eliot Farley, president and treas- 1923 mounte 0 3,690,010 Il sept r following the Japanese 
particularly has been a urer of the Lustron Co., stated as lued at $6,376,605, as compared wit! saster that quotations would have 
ce mment and the utiliza- follows: “It is our feeling that one 1,857,917 | ‘ ilue t $3,471,020, * e lvanced due to the heavy 
ttificial silk in the fancy of the very important factors as 1 ring th rresponding even purchases made by manufacturers 
ils and shirtings woven in. gards artificial silk is the stability of months of 1922 vho were glad to find one market 
lants of that section »rom- prices and we feel sure that thes Concerning exports of artificial silk which was not advancing rapidly. As 
a most important factor. will continue stable as they have in products, shipments of artificial sill t clearly appeared later, the course 


the adopted by the larger producers in 
. : 1 j r 1 1 ome 2 d 7 
consumption, particularly will always be downward rather than cleven months ending November, keeping the quotations at the same 


bination with real silk, in up. We also feel that the next few 1923, totalled 1,084,774 dozen pair levels was: a very wise move. 


tion, there has been an in- the past, and any changes if made hosiery from this country during 
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THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON os 


| for fine woolens and worsted | Ow 
—and electrical insulation 


Spun Silk Yarns | = 


for fabric decoration—and fli 











other purposes 

iti 

Cheney Silk Yarns are manufactured com- | Boss. 
pletely in our own mills, from the raw "Brief 


silk or cocoon to the finished product. (2. 


Owing 


CHENEY BROTHERS || 


215 Fourth Avenue at 18th Street, New York City 


MILLS: SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 




















Severe Competition Features Hosiery Year 





Many Problems for Mills in Overproduction, Distress Merchandise, Price Cutting and Raw Cotton Advance— 


Hard Work Necessary in 1924—Increasing Use of Artificial Silk—Chiffons Develop into Staples 
—Golf Stocking Vogue Increasing—Womens Wool Goods and Mercerized Stockings Poor 


OSILERY ~ manufacturers 
: must look back on 1923 
with mixed feelings. For 


many it was a year of hard 
with results obtained not com- 
sensurate with the effort expended. 
\eainst the fierce competition which 
featured the year it was a constant 
struggle to keep machinery engaged 
staples operating at anything ap- 
proaching full time. Gymnastic fluc- 
tuations in raw cotton, and threat- 
ened unheavals in silk, did not de- 
-rease the number of gray hairs on 
manufacturers’ heads. 
For many large and well estab- 
manufacturing organizations 
listributing their product through 
the jobbing trade profits were un- 
ubtedly disappointing during 1923; 
number of smaller mills the 
right side of the ledger undoubtedly 
shows a blank. 


Overproduction Difficulties 


( presiding 


she d 


ill genius of the 
siery industry, over-production, 
very much on the job, 
ough curtailment has been in effect, 
: least to some extent, in many sec- 
ms of the country. There is no 

jiestion that this excess in produc- 
e capacity is the biggest obstacle 

the restoration of what may be 

regarded as normal conditions; esti- 
nates as to the amount by which 
ill-time production capacity of the 
ndustry exceeds normal consump- 
this country average about 


been 


there is any remedy for this 
ndition in an industry peculiarly 
lapted to small manufacturing 
its, none has been advanced. It 
seems to be solely a matter of the 
survival of the fittest. 

Briefly reviewed, the year was one 
‘i spotty and irregular business. 
Bursts of activity were succeeded by 
long extended periods of quiet. Fol- 
lowing their policy adopted since the 
war, and putting it into more rigid 
general practise, jobbers refused to 
place advance orders for anything 


like the percentage of their average 
total business that was considered 
normal before the war. Numerous 
small lot duplicate orders were re- 
eived, the orders usually specifying 
mmediate shipment. Jobbers wanted 
to | merchandise today for deliv- 


express tomorrow, and in a 
gteat many instances they were able 
to do just this, 


Distress Merchandise 


ss merchandise was to be 
sections of the market at 


mar mes during the year, and its 
listu g¢ influence was not incon- 
A 


Price cutting, resorted to 
lull periods, made it difficult 
the market at legitimate 


levels, and at times quoted prices 
were nothing more than a basis on 
which to start trading. As the new 
year opened jobbers claimed that 
they were still able to buy limited 
quantities of certain classes of cot- 
ton hosiery at practically the same 
prices as obtained during the sum- 
mer of 1923, despite the radical ad- 
vance in cotton during the last six 
months of the year. 

It is probable, however, that at 
the start of 1924 stocks of distress 
merchandise had been considerably 
reduced in comparison with those 
which existed during parts of last 
year. The spirit of caution seems 
fairly certain of being more gener- 
ally applied to manufacturing oper- 
ations this year. An uncertain out- 
look should do much to restrict specu- 
lative accumulations of’ goods. The 
selling trade is hopeful that 1924 will 
witness less of the kind of competi- 
tion which has been called suicidal. 


Artificial Silk Development 


Probably the outstanding develop- 
ment of the year was the increasing 
use of artificial silk in combination 
with other yarns. Pure thread silk 
seamless hosiery, in both men’s and 
women’s goods, has been almost en- 
tirely supplanted by fibre and _ silk 
mixtures. In women’s goods the de 
mand from jobbers for a_ stocking 
which could be profitably retailed at 
$1 made various combinations of 
silk and artificial silk one of the 
best sellers of the year. 

Fibre plaited on mercerized also 
enjoyed a relatively good sale. In 
silk and wools the yarn combinations 
brought out were almost numberless, 
and artificial silk was a prominent 
component of most of them. 


Experiments With “ New Ideas” 

The year was one of almost con- 
stant experimentation by many mills 
with new yarn combinations. In the 
effort to meet the much-discussed de 
mand of consumers for merchandise 
within certain price ranges many 
new ideas were tried out, sometimes, 
it must be confessed, without 
consideration for 
quality. 

This trend toward new construc- 
tions is one which seems certain of 
expansion during the current year. 
Novelty constructions will probably 
play an increasingly important part 
in the business, and consumption of 
artificial silk will undoubtedly show 
steady gains. 


due 
maintenance of 


Cotton Hosiery Problems 
Satisfactory merchandising of the 
big volume of staple cotton hosiery 
production provided one of the major 
difficulties of the year. Wide and 
erratic fluctuations in cotton made 
covering on raw materials a hazard- 


ous proposition, and the big jump in 
the staple during the late summer 
undoubtedly caught many hosiery 
mills short, just as it did other con- 
sumers of the South’s principal 
product. 

In common with piece goods mills, 
most hosiery manufacturers were de- 
ceived by the decline in cotton during 
the spring, and fully expected to buy 


their raw material on a basis of ap- 
proximately 18c. and price their 
goods for this spring accordingly. 


The radical advance in the staple to 
nearly 38c. during the late summer 
came so quickly that it afforded lit- 
tle opportunity to cover on cotton 
or yarns, and the problem presented 
by the new levels is one which has 
yet to be solved. 

Higher prices.on all cotton hosiery 
are expected any day as this is writ- 
ten in the middle of January, and 
considerably higher levels will have 
to be reached during the next few 
months if mills are to do nothing 
more than break even. The mill 
which speculates on materially lower 
prices for crop cotton in pricing its 
goods is taking ridiculous chances 


Bear propaganda cannot grow one 
extra bale of cotton in the South; 
25c. to 28c. cotton at any time this 


year will undoubtedly look cheap to 
shrewd buyers. 


Low-End Goods 


Low-end cotton hosiery must be 
regarded from contradictory 
From the pessimistic viewpoint these 
goods are facing a constantly dimin 
ishing market because of 
immigration and gradual extension 
of higher standards of hving. New 
arrivals in this country logically pre 
sent one of the biggest markets for 
this class of merchandise, and per 
manent limitation of immigration, in 
one form or another, seems certain 
A natural desire for better wearing 
apparel generally, and the means to 
gratify this desire, are turning more 
and more women from the cheap cot 
ton stocking to higher priced met 
chandise, notably fibre 
silk and fibre mixtures 

On the other hand, the sales vol 
umes reached last year by practically 
all chain 


angles. 


restricted 


plaited and 


and mail ordet 
houses is convincing proof that their 
business on low priced goods, includ 
ing hosiery, is constantly increasing. 
The chain stores, in particular, are 
absorbing steadily mounting percent 
ages of the low-end hosiery produc 
tion of the country, 
coming increasingly 


stores 


and they are be 


Important cus 


tomers of the hosiery mill It is 
probable that their gains represent 
business taken from small retailers 


all over the country. 
A Poor Year for Mercerized 


What may be regarded as a move 


ment away trom mercerized goods, 
particularly in women’s goods, was 
clearly observable during the year, 


especially during the last six months 
Selling agents are at a loss to ex- 
plain the unsatisfactory volume they 
have mercerized stock- 
ings unless it is accounted for by the 


received on 


same trend toward higher priced 
hosiery which has affected low-end 
goods. 


During the summer large city re 
tailers reported something of a spurt 


in demand for lisle stockings, and 
toward the close of the year im 
proved business on 240 and _ 260- 
needle mercerized goods was re 
ceived in sections of the primary 
market. As a class, however, 


mercerized goods closed the year in 
unsatisfactory position, and all mills 
intérested in this business will watch 
the market most carefully this year 
for developments which will 
permanent definite 
policy on this end of the business. 
\mong 


help 
them to adopt a 


larger organizations there 
seems to be a distinct tendency to 
ward elimination of the lower priced 
numbers in their lines 
ing production of 


and increas 
higher priced 
This was manifested during 
the year by the addition ot 
full fashioned silk 


which had never 


goods 


lines of 
goods in mills 
made them 
increased operations on silk and fibres 
at the expense of 
ither 


be fore . 


mercerized 

lines, and reduced 

operations on 176-needle goods 
\mong 


and 
cheap r 


commission house sellers, 


also, there is a growing aversion to 


handling low-end 


merchandise ; 
noted fi yr 


one 


commission house 


cheap 


merchandise has discarded every 


thing in its lines below a 25c. re 
The this are 
Nominally quoted at $1.15 
$1.20 at the little 


volume done at 


taller reasons for 


obvious 
close of the 
had 


$1.05 on 


vear, 
business 
$1.02! 


been 
over 


half 


ance to 


176-needle 
hose, transferred top 


price 


Resist 
advances 1s strongest 
on low-end goods where 


a relativ ely 
small takes 


advance 


them “out of 
the price range.” 
The Chiffon Vogue 
In silk hosiery the outstanding 
development of the year was che 


progress of chiffons to the 
Regarded by 


fancy at the 


position 
of staples many as a 
passing start of the 
year, sheer goods have undoubtedly 
established themselves as a market 
staple for some time to come. Be 
ginning as a large-city product ex 
clusively, these goods have found for 
themselves a 


market, and 


constantly widening 
at the opening of 1924 
every indication points to expanding 
business on them during the new 
vear. 

Fall Fashioned Silks 


On staple full fashioned = eucds 


357 
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To assure uniform tension of the 
yarn as it is fed to the needles 1s 
the work that Wildman Auto- 
matic Furnishing Wheel Unit 
simply yet efficiently accom- 
plishes. 


Streaks in the cloth are elimt- 
nated and defective yardage re- 
duced. 

Its practicability and accuracy 
have been tested under exacting 
operating conditions, and_ its 
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Wildman Automatic Furnishing Wheels 


wide use among knitters of fine 
fabrics stamps the seal of ap- 
proval upon this dependable 
device. 


Wildman Automatic Furnishing 
Wheels are very effective in 
plaiting as they will always main- 
tain the desired tension neces- 
sary to secure a perfect job. 

Write for illustrations and in- 


formation of the Wildman Auto- 
matic Furnishing Wheel Unit. 


We have issued 


complet 


“The Ly 


tence 


Knitting.” 


e $3.00 


PA. 


a i ee 2 


-WILDMAN MFG.CO, a 


NORRISTOWN. 


February 2, ] 
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nflic ing reports were heard 
ut the year. The larger 
ils . mtinued to dominate the mar- 
| according to their official 
‘ements had little difficulty in 
their product well ahead in 
th periods. Smaller 
undoubtedly found the going 
Important changes in prices 
made during the vear, and 
mills found it difficult to com- 
h the prices named by their 
mmpetitors. 


organ- 


dit to-retailer mills generally 
rstood to have had a satis- 

ry year on silk hosiery. Their 
contrasts sharply with that 
sol plants selling the jobbing 

ich are not backward about 


complaints. 


jistress stocks of full * fashioned 
«ods were in evidence at many 
iods of the vear, shrewd buyers 1n 


ing trade being able to pick 
which did 
to the stability of the general 


exceptional bargains 


rket. It is felt that this distress 
‘handise has been fairly well 
idate as the new year opens, 

er, and selling agents look for 
siderably less trouble on this 
re during 1924. 


nge of colors in which silk 


sods are being turned out has in- 
sed tremendously, and the an- 
to “ What will be good?” has 
me increasingly hard to make. 


as half a dozen variations 


many 

ypular shades are on the market 
this is written. This color prob- 
of the mill striving to furnish 


hat is wanted” is by no means a 
The Japanese Earthquake 
The earthquake in Japan in Sep 
er, with its terrible destruction 
life and property, threw a scare 
e market. Raw _ silk prices 
expected to sky-rocket, to the 
mpaniment of heavy demand for 
silk and its manufactures. Sky- 
ket it did, in brokers’ hands, but 
suspension of trading for several 
mporters and the early re 
' normal 
ments from Japan soon restored 


f comparatively 


ilk market to practically 


earthquake figures. \ few 
lls raised their prices 
ter the disaster, but larg: 


lized the market bv an 


deliveries would con 


hanged prices. The 
high priced raw or thrown 
| 1 s e 
ed hosiery manufac 
» have been eg 
Wool Goods 
el for women, includ 





Considerable merchat 


r | 1obbers Tor 


ver by 
QO22-22 and there was 
edveing of light colors 
; id become more 
th women had 
ned vav from wool 
s the volume of sey 
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tribution of these goods at the retail 
counter, and the year opened with 
sacrifice prices being quoted by many 
mills in the attempt to move stocks 
Advance business fall, 1924, has 
been practically nil, 

In half hose there is a different 
story to tell. Satisfactory volume is 
claimed by practically all producers 
of thes« goods, and advance business 


for 


for this fall undoubtedly has been 
fair to good. Wool mixtures 
for men seem to be firmly estab 
lished as a staple. There is every 


prospect for steady, conservative 
growth in the volume of this business. 

The style trend toward silk hosiery 
for chiffons, 
added to the troubles of the seller of 
hosiery. It 


women, particularly 


woolen Was helped by 


the vogue for low, cut shoes of 


the sandal 
erous glimpses of silk hosiery in at 


out 


type which disclose num 


tractive colors which formerly would 


concealed by the 


have been entirely 
sho¢ itself. 

° Underhose Launched 

\nother factor influencing all-year 
round wear by women of silk hos 
iery, including sheers, was the devel 
opment of so-called underhose. Thes« 
thin knitted fabrics, usually of wor 


sted, were first placed on the market 


in quantity during 1923, and met 
with an instantaneous success. [Ex 
tending from ankle to knee they are 


under the sheerest of chiffons 
without detracting from the appear- 


ance of the hosiery, and adding, ac 


worn 


cording to their sponsors, the degree 
of warmth necessary for winter wear. 
Increased sales activity on these 
being manufactured 


organizations, 


underhose, now 


by several may be 
counted on this year. 
Growth in Golf Stockings 
I:xpansion of the business on golf 
during a 
vear in which the game itself made 


great 


stockings was inevitable 


strides. This is one branch of 
the business in which expansion may 
be confidently predicted for a number 
from 
England and Scotland have undoubt 
edly taken care of 
demand, so 


of years to come Imports 


the this 


bulk ot 
far as better qualities of 
concerned, but thers 
that this 


attentio1 


wool goods are 


are indications mills in 
country will increased 


to the 


pay 


production of golf stockings 


Important manufacturers who have 


gone into the subject in some detail 


claim that it is not promising field 


for American mills. England, they 
. ? 1 ] 7 


Sav, can unders« us without effort 


] + . ] + 
m better goods | 


quality wool 


apparent, however, that what may be 


called the low-end division of this 
‘ranch of th marke vill show 1 
derabl Ivancem his veat \ 
creat many nen who never se¢ 
LO COUTSE Vili wea 1cKers 
| , 4 +] 1] 
WS veal nd r them, as well as 
tor l good Ie ee t or" the C )] 
aan eae ‘ ‘ hat] 
@ brothers, 1 mmateria her 
+ 1 1 7 
t stockings d€ made nn 
\ustralian wool. or of mercerized 
cotton, or mercerized and artificial 
silk mixtures, with fancy tops 
It is interesting to note th f 
reliable reports are correct. at least 
English manufacturer of golf 


stockings has made plans 
in the United States for 


their production. 


lish a plant 


Three-Quarter Lengths Go Out 
Three-quarter lengths musses 
and children’s goods were almost en 
tirely superceded during the veat 
seven eighths goods with fancy 

and this 
to continue through the current year 


\ direct 


condition may be expected 


result of the volt 


stocking 
craze, there can be no sensible pri 
dictions as to the limits to which 
this faney top business will go 


With the 


development of new and 


better machinery for making thes¢ 
yps in this country they are being 
constantly improved in appearance 
and construction, and their market 
possibilities are especially inviting 
Jacquard tops of domestic manutac 
ture are ippearing 1 limites 
quantities 
Infants’ Socks 

Definite statements regarding 
ume and prohts o1 intants sock 


during 1923 are 


impossible becaus 


tf the conflicting reports received o1 
the Si goods. \dvance busine ss. tor 
is spring was undoubtedly not 
large as usual, but there have beet 
1umerous duplicate orders placed 
during the latter part of the vear 
ind several mills claim to be sold up 


into June. 


Increased competition on these 


goods has brought about improved 
styling, and the lines offered last 
summer for spring, 1924, were un 
ce ubtedly the most attractive ever 
made in this country. Increasing 
use of artificial silk here too is a 
feature, several lines of all-fibre 


Attractive 


jacquard 


goods being offered 


fancy tops were common, 


featured. 
Manufacturers feel that the open 


effects being 


ing of infants’ goods was made too 


early last year, and that this fact 
was largely responsible for the un 
settled market which followed the 


opening, 


Exports of Cottons Increase 


\ feature of 1923 which should be 


this brief review is the 


recorded in 


ncrease exports of cotton host ry 
The latest figures available, for th 
eleve months ended November 
sho exports oT 4,844,530 doze 


compares with 4,364,949 dozen pairs, 


valued at SS,386,800 exported during 


the same period in 1922. Exports ot 
artificial silk goods for the 11 month 
pe tell off trom. 1,328,05( ef 
pairs, valued at $5,704,515 1922, te¢ 
1,084,774 el rs, ued at $4,- 
775,091 923 hread si Sler 
snipl s, however, improved during 
period, totalling 407,748 zen 
ulued at $4,108,685 in 1923, 

varing with 320,979 dozen pairs 


\ 1 at $3,147,530 in rgzz. 
Methods of Distribution 
uring a year teatured by ex 
remely E “lose ; opera is \ he 
' vas ir h here 
should be much discussiot1 he 
relat e ( ages O1 tl WoO mall 
methods distributio hrough 
he jobbet d direct » the re ler 
| S whole s ibject 1Si¢ ‘ ) creas 
g importance to. the r v, and 
ly it i Si ¢ neth 
n othe section of this issue 
i ie ( CK Ot 11¢ bell ge 
selling hosiery direct trom mull t 
consumer ’”’ has probably been exag 
gerated. With the exceptio ( me 
organization important strides ( 


not een mad by any Oot those at 


this system of distributio1 
little reason o bel 
at an essentially uneconomical sel 
ng method will ever 


i foothold. 
“Fixed” Retail Prices? 
In concluding, it 


obtain much ot 


should not be out 
t place here to point that the 
the and. the 
‘tailer that they must have goods to 
sell at a certain fixed retail price is, 


or should be, 


out 


old argument of jobber 


- 


4 


worn threadbare. Ina 
tew instances, notablv low-end cotton 


goods, this argument may still have 


some weight, but in most 


Cases it 


seems to be palpable talk” 


‘ buving 
and nothing more 
What are the “ fixed retail prices” 


so much 


talked about? How 


many 


city retailers are now selling hosiery 
at definite, established prices beyond 
which they cannot go? How 


many 
mills hav« 


not seen their merchandise 
them as a 


sold by 50c. retailer priced 
at retail at 59c., 65¢., 69c. or even 
75c., with similar variations in other 
supposedh fixed” retail price 
lhe el re vious I} 
fixes etal Pp ¢ m tl S 
( t 1 


Underwear Problems are Many 





constructive Cooperative Work the Bright Spot of 1923 
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ra alive to the seriousness of 


yi ‘lems confronting it. Con- 
progress has been made 
ng e lines of cooperative at- 


5 solve these problems, and 
the partial observer the strange 
hat there was not an earlier 

1 of the necessity for ac- 

to counteract the inroads made 
knit underwear business by 


sewed goods, in the men’s 
silk merchandise, in the 

me! nd of the business. 
he advertising campaign of the 
sociated Knit Underwear Manu- 
turers of America was enlarged 
ng the year, and direct results 
lready discernible by its spon- 


Other aggressive merchandis- 
ng policies have been taken up co- 
ratively under the auspices of the 
and further expansion 
its good work may be expected 
vear. These activities will be 
later in this article. 


yssoclation, 


refly outlined 
North vs. South Again 

[he great problem of the cotton 

e goods industry, the differential 

manufacturing costs existing be- 

ween mills in the South and those in 


North, promises to make itself 
nreasingly felt in the underwear 


siness. Mills in the South concen- 
trating on men’s heavyweight ribbed 
zoods, including direct competitors of 
he excellently finished and packaged 
uct of New York State mills as 

is those running on so-called 
standard merchandise, 
throughout 


operated 
1923 on record- 

king production schedules; similar 
tivity can hardly 
ip-State plant. 

he operation of a 
in the 


wi, 


time 


be claimed for 
large branch 
South was announced last 

1 important Northern manu- 
ind it is not difficult to pre- 
what section of the country 
nsion would take place if general 


turer 


in the industry improved 
warrant it. 


Raw Material Troubles 


rently 


| to 


w material difficulties featured 
vear in the underwear business 
uch the same manner as they 
nated the cotton piece goods 
rket, and the development of busi- 
Irom the jobbing trade on cotton 
rwe largely followed the ex- 
€ set in the major market of 
products. 


mills were caught short 
nd yarns by the rapid ad 
staple during the sum- 
esult being seen in the 
need during January on 
for fall. It 
matter to work 
up to a 
material 
the third week 

he answer is still to be 
the question as to how 
rade will take to the new 
ivyweights, which place 
of the 
e range. 


chts Briefly Reviewed 
nes of men’s goods, ribs 


goods this 
an ¢ asy 
rwear prices 


on raw costs. 


ritten in 


much-discussed 


Heavy, 


eived a good volume of 
ness during January and 
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February last year and opening 
prices on a basis of $12 for 16 Ib. 
suits did not last long into the year. 
The spring months witnessed quiet 
routine business, accompanied by re- 
ductions here and there in the market 
as cotton sagged off. 

Duplicate business during the fall 
was fair, despite the almost complete 
absence of cold weather, and most 
mills undoubtedly closed the year in 
good shape so far as stock goods are 
concerned, 

Openings of cotton heavyweights 
for this fall were considerably delayed 
by the high-cotton problem. Southern 
mills running on so-called sub-stand 
ard goods broke the ice toward the 
close of November with prices based 
on $11.8714 for 16 lb. suits, mercer- 
ized trim, and $12.1214, 
early deliveries. 


silk trim, for 
Summer deliveries 
were opened at prices 50c. higher on 
suits, and were advanced 37%4c. in 
December as a scramble for these 
relatively cheap goods developed 
which resulted in quick selling up of 
the early delivery period. 

Up-State mills did not officially 
name prices on iall goods until the 
middle of January, their prices being 
based on $14.50 for 16 Ib. latch needle 
suits, the advance over the previous 
season’s opening prices being approxi 
mately 20% on suits and 30% on 
shirts and drawers. The jobbing 
trade will undoubtedly operate cau 
tiously at these levels, and volume 
business may not be received 
the late winter or early spring. 


until 


Lightweight Shortage Talk 

A shortage in lightweights 
freely predicted during the early 
spring months last year, and it actu 
ally did develop so far as a few of 
the better known standard lines ar¢ 
concerned. Wanted quick deliveries 
were often difficuli to get, and it 1s 
possible that a general shoria: : 
desirable merchandise did not develop 
only cold 
which lasted all through the spring. 

Balbriggans and lightweight ribs 
for 1924 were opened officially dur 
ing the week of July 11, 
later than usual 
material situation. 


was 


because of the veather 


somewhat 
the 
The general run 
of prices on bal shirts and drawers 
ranged from $3.371%4 to $3.75, the 
advances over opening prices the pre 
vious season being 37'4c. 
goods and 


owing to raw 


end 
on better merchandis« 
A 50c. advance was made on one line, 
placing it at $4.25. Prices on bal 
suits ranged from $6.00 to $6.50. 
Standard light weight ribbed suits 
were opened at $7.25, comparing with 
the previous season’s opening of $6.75. 

\ break in the cotton market im 
mediately following the opening upset 
the market to some extent and re 
tarded volume business from jobbers 
The staple shortly began its upward 
march which culminate at 
nearly 38c, and jobbers 
quickly jumped into the market and 
placed business for the big volume 
production of leading lines. An es- 
pecially cheap bal suit was snapped 
up in short order, and manufacturers 
of higher grade standard balbriggans 
were soon placed in the position of 


on low 


25¢. 


was to 
how ever, 


refusing further business except from 


old accounts. 
Advances in prices accompanied 


the upward rush of the raw material; 


many lines were withdrawn alto 
gether, and prices are now quoted 
only nominally in a number of in 


stances as this is written. Duplicat 


business this spring will be 
for both buyer and seller 


a problen 


Women’s Goods Still Suffer 


It is difficult to summarize the yeat 


in women’s goods. \t 


many times 


during the year the attitude of the 
selling market was that the less said 


abeut this division of the market 
better. 


the 
Spring merchandise for this 
year was opened scatteringly at prices 
approximately the 
lower than, those 
viously, and 
irregularly. 
Business is 


same, or 
named a 


business 


slightly 
year pre 


developed 


taken on 
heavyweights at prices understood to 
be unchanged from those of a year 
and although there 
reports of better buying of 
women’s heavyweights, few manuiac 
turers look forward with much 
optimism to general improvement in 
women’s knit underwear this year 
\ll reports indicate further increases 
in the sale of silk 


now being 


ago, are occa 


sional 


can 


underwear for 


women 


Wool Goods Business 

lew complaints are 
ing business on 
wear during 1923. 


heard regard 
under 
It is probable that 


production 


men’s wool 


sufficient has been elim 


inated from this division of the in 
dustry to make successful merchan 
dising likely during the next few 
vears, at least, for those mills now 


running on wool goods (;ood bus 
1924 has already been booked 


number of 


ness tor 


by a manufac 


that 


leading 
tarers: i 3S 
to date 


excess OT 


understood orders 


for a number of mills 


are 1 


those booked during 


similar period a year ago. 
Students in th 


not 


market 
changed their 
opinion that the trend will continu 


selling 
however, have 


to be 


ion 


away trom wool goods in the 
ge future a 


of the 


necessary correlary 


increasing vogue tor the wear 


ing of lightweights all year around 


Trend Toward Lighter Weights 

This tendency toward lighter weight 
underwear which has been in prog 
ress for some years has undoubtedly 
made further on the 
of industry on 16 lb 
cotton ribbed suits, Individual manu 
facturers will violently disagree with 
the statement that 16 lb. suits 
were sold last year, and 
them undoubtedly can produce figures 
that their on 16 Ib 
varments were larger last year than 
during 


inroads total 


business the 


fewer 
some ot 
sale S 


showing 


IQ22. 


It is hardly to be questioned, how 
ever, that considering the business as 
a unit, the trend toward lighter 


weights will continue to make prog 
ress, though no one can predict how 
rapid the strides will be. Some men 
the 


can see the eventual practical elimin 
ation of the 16 lb. ribbed 


of long experience in business 


suit 
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\nother 
which 


apparent development of 


attords 


1923 opportunity tor 
much controversial discussion is the 
increased volume done on shirts and 
drawers. In the opinion of some 


selling agents this development as 


sumed the importance of the begin 


ning of a two piece revival, but others 
the sales of shirts and 


‘ 
ascribe larger 


lrawers solely to obvious reasons, 
such as the redugtion of surplus army 
stocks of 
piece. It 
that the 


heavyweight 


underwear, largely two- 
is significant, at any rate, 
percentage of advance on 
ribbed 1924 
was larger on shwts and drawers than 


on umion 


goods for 


suits 
Sweater Production Overdone? 


\ feature of the year which cannot 


be overlooked was the considerable 
increase in production of — staple 
sweaters and bathing suits by under 
wear mills in New York State. This 


has been particularly marked in the 
sweater end during months 
\ttracted the volume oi} 
business being done on sweaters, and 


recent 
by large 
encouraged to diversification of lines 
of manufacture by a 
outlook in underwear, a 
number of mills have only recently 
entered upon the production = ot 
sweaters. Others which previously 
had turned out lines of this characte 
considerably 


not-too-en 


couraging 


increased the amount oft 
machinery running on sweaters 

It is impossible to state the eventual 
this The results 
expanded production 
the 
situation on bathing suits, a most un- 
1924 thus fat 
being largely the result of added com: 
petition bathing 
from underwear manufacturers 

It should be 
opinion ol 


outcome ot move 
ot too rapidly 
shown in 


are clearly current 


satisfactory season 


for suit specialists 
enough to repeat the 
a few in close touch with 
the situation that productive capacity 
on staple sweaters is, or soon will be, 
too great for normal consumption in 
this country. 


The Well Known Merger 
\n unsuccessful attempt to form a 
merger of mills in the Mohawk Valley 
was made last 


year, duplicating 


similar efforts which have been made 
at various times during the last 15 
vears. It 1s what may be called an 
open trade secret, however, that this 
last atte mpt came nearer to a success 
ful conclusion than any of its prede 
cessors, and if rumor is to be believed 
it has by been entire! 


no 


means 
ihandoned 


Trade sentiment seemingly 1s unan 
imously to the effect that such a 
combination of up-State mills would 
be a good thing for the entire in 


dustry, adding a stabilizing influenc« 


now sadly lacking 
Shipments to Japan 
The earthquake in Japan in Sep 
tember. with its terrible destruction 
of life and property, afforded an un 


looked for opportunity to chisposc of 
surplus stocks of under 


conside rable 
I] 


weal is matter was apably 
handled through the cooperation of 
the \ssociated Underwear 
Manufacturers of America with Gov 


ernment officials 


Knit 


The hope has been 
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RIBBER HOSIERY MACHINE BODY MACHINE 


BRINTON KNITTING MACHINES 


The Brinton Line of Knitting Machinery is 
complete. And each machine in the line is the 
very best we know how to manufacture for that 
particular kind of work. ‘That these machines 
have become so popular ts due entirely to their 
ability to turn out a product that possesses all 
the qualities of a well Knitted article, and to 
accomplish this at an unusually low cost. 


Samples, prices and particulars on request 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


jreat Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England China and Japan South Ameri « 
Australia Elbrook Inc.. 51 Kiangse Roar Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes 
J HI Rutler & Co Svdney Me Shanghai, China Buenos Aires, Argentine Repul tic 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wholesale intro 
\merican mer 


that this 
duction of well made 
chaudise into Japan may plant the 


expr ssed 


se for the development of a per 
nt market there. 

Exports Decline 

export 


lhe 


cular business declined 
latest 
cotton knit underwear, 
t! for the 11 months ended No 
r, show shipments of 1,170,566 
s, valued at $4,779,134, 


with — 1,551,696 


1923. Statistics 


( > 


1! 
ye on 


which 
ires dozens, 
at $5,590,178 exported during 
ilar period in 1922. 

Growth in Nainsooks 
and sewed underwear must be 
yriefly dismissed in generalities in 
Despite the cut-throat 
which 
normal in 


this article. 


co! tition has come to be 
this business, 
ardly possible to doubt that total 


on nainsooks during the 


‘ . 
ica das 


year 
showed a fair percentage of growth. 
s certainly stand 


true on the 


sized lines. 
Cooperative Activities 
stant expansion of the so-called 
tic’ underwear vogue is at last 
adver 
knit 


promise ot 


eing fought by 
tisit and 
lerwear 


cooperative 
merchandising of 
which 
ing effective. The advertising pro 
ram of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America can 
help but accomplish results along 


gives 


Record Outerwear Volume of 





New Sales Totals Made on Staple Sweaters 
Underwear Mills a Problem 


NITTED 


inquestionably enjoyed its ban 


outerwear as a class 


K 


year in 1923. Estimates of 
enthusiasts that a volume of $300, 
000,000 was done last year May be 


somewhat exaggerated, but there can 
that practically all 
nches of the industry participated 


e question 


reased business accompanying 


nstantly expanding vogue for 
outer garments. 

there is 
the minds of many 


whether the pro- 


he new year opens 
son lestion in 
rade as to 
capacity of the industry has 
inded too rapidly on certain 
\mong these may be 


and 


lines 


bathing suits staple 


for men: developments in 
these mar 
lh 


briefly discussed later in 


branches of the 


( 


) . *. . 
Big Business on Men’s Staples 


other diy 


isions of 


r when 


industry often found 


s147° : . -_] . 
secure norma: advance 
rom jobbers, quick response 


ed from them in many 


tterings oft 


gy staple 


sweaters, 
end of 


Mduction 


the outer 


ness In a number of in 


staple sweaters 


Wungs of 


spring and fall seasons of 


were closely followed by 


of lines, or the 
further 


from old 


restric 
business to that 


accounts. 





the lines of education ot the consumer tures quickly received a he initia 


to the advantages of the knitted gat jusiness wanted 
ment, and evidence 1s not lacking that In the higher priced goods thet 
a good start has already been ma has been complaint to the effect that 
in this direction most of the business placed consisted 

Che association is also actively put of sample orders \t anv rate. bus! 
suing ambitious programs in similar ness throughout the marke s 
fields of activity, notable among which whole has not been as heavy, as tl 
is its plan to standardize sizes. Ad- is written in the middle | \ 
mittedly scheme which requires as that which was receive 9 
much research work, full results cat the same period a vear age 

. um ae coil « tad ad * 

not be expected tor several yeat yu The Pullover Reversal 
the possibilities are well worth all the ry ' ‘ 1 ; 

a . : ihe big stvie development ot 1923 
effort that must be expended. In thi : = 

sweaters was that 


which left pull 


opinion of many the adoption 


: : ers tor both men and women 
\merican standard sizes tor under a cat 
; from which recovery 1s not vet 

wear is the most constructive piect : : . 

' a : 1 sight. Demand swu quickly 
ot work that is now before the in %S , 

away trom pullovers to the jacquette 
dustry. 4 
- tvpe garment, leaving pullovers 


Other aggressive association acti\ ¢ ‘ 
: y drug on the market 
ties include the adoption of names 


‘ chappie coat \"\ ith l 1oOns 
be generally adopted and made ‘ Ps 1 1 1 | 
; roe ’ - thereot, Nas beel a big seller, il 
familiar to the public for certain 

1 1 promises to continue 1n VOT 
types ot underwear, regardl ss of th #5 1 1] 
. ; Selling agents handling lines fo 
materials of which the garment is _, 1 > Gd 
; : the jobbing trade are confident « 
made, emphasis to be placed on the a 
: . ' the eventual recovery of the pullove 
healthful qualities to be expected i ; 
3 ind its return to popular favor 
bleached underwear, etc : ae 
es ; 1 .., they point out the many good points 
hus it is possible to close a shor hicl Sal cs 1 
. ‘ Which are conceded to it in the low 
review of a year not abounding in ° rae dy 
3 priced field, and are firm i the 


optimistic actual developments with 


n 
belief that the current vear will wit 


a brief statement of what is certainly 
the 


coope rative attack oft 


least the start of a movement 


ness at 


one bright spot in outlook for 


: , é Which will bring the pullover back as 
tuture years - 

mutual problems. It is to be 
that this work will 


eral support it deserves 


dominant market factor. 


hoped 
Craze for Brushed Effects 

the 

slee\ golf 


which quickly 


receive thr ven 


During spring a rush= on 
sweaters developed 
left the market 
early delivery merchandise 


ot the 


eless 
bare 
Most 
wanted merchandise was: solid 


colored backs with fancy ITronts, 


Competition From usually brushed. 


(he vear also witnessed the height 


of the craze for brushed effects in all 


The volume of business 1 


received tvnes of sweaters which had been 
on last year's staple sweaters ME side accumulating force for some 
men distributed through the jobbing time. During the late summer and 
trade undoubtedly set new high early fall it became almost impossi 
marks in sales for.many mills. ble for buyers to pick up delivery of 


. In women’s goods advance business these garments within a period of 
aaa a aes 
trom the jobbing trade be naturally four to six weeks, and many of them 
as large as on men’s sweaters, "he 
the 


jobbers to 


not 
the novelty angle of 
making it difficult for 
far ahead. 
becoming increasingly hard for mills 


were interested in nothing else 


business scramble 


and 


resultant for eoods forced 


prices up created a period of 
operate It is apparently unusually profitable business for thos« 


mills able to get in the swim. The 
selling the jobbing trade only to oper popularity of brushed goods will un 
ate successfully on strictly novelty dubtedls ‘continue over into the cur 
goods tor women Styles change so rent year, and it cat readily he he 
rapidly, and with so little advance jieyved that the startlingly bizarre 
notice, that the mill catering to the olor effects of 1923 will be outdone 
jobber must add the role of prophet , 


to the list of its accomplishments if 


“, Underwear Mills Competition 


is to make much headway. 


or : ‘ The trend wav from. pullovers 
lhe highly styled end of the busi a eee ceed 
; ; . : logically resulted increased busi 
ness, in the opinion of seasoned met : 
f | —- ‘ ness on sweater coats, and productio1 
chandisers, may well be left to the 
7 . 11 capacity on the latter has been mate 
direct-to-retailer mill or to the 4 nber. A : ' 
rially enlarged \ttracted by the 
at . " leavy business aone late I9O22 an 
Differ on Current Business : ia 
ri n 1923 on Sweaters, and stim 
Business rece ived from 1obbe rs to lated by none 0 | Ithy cond t10 
date on lines of staples for this year obtaining in their own industry, 
has been satisfactory, so far as lower many underwear mills in New York 
priced merchandise is concerned, but State embarked upon the production 


Mills 


turned out eoods ot 


there 1S apparently a considerable ot Sweaters last year. which 


normal volume still to 


be received on higher priced goo 


percentage of id never be fore 


put lines on the 


charcater | 


Prices named were approximately on ket for 1924, and early entrants into 
the Same level as those ot a year ago, the business as a su sid iry ict 
and a number of lines of cotton greatly increased the number of 
sweaters and cotton and wool mix machines running on sweaters 
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his added competition has been 
elt by the mills which have special- 
ized on sweater production, and the 
teeling is not altogether absent in 
« selling market that the entrance 


underwear manufacturers into the 


11 


sweater business will shortly be over- 


1 


has not already been over- 
Bathing Suits a Problem 

whose run in 
current 


predictions 


this direction point to the 


situation on knitted bathing suits. In 
this branch of the market the year 
was. tat trom Satisfactory one, 

igh there are undoubtedly excep- 
tions to this general statement Che 


n experienced in 


merchandising bathing suits, both 
wool and worsted and cotton, can un- 
loubtedly be attributed to overpro- 
duction, for which underwear manu- 
facturers are wal blamed by 
vathing suit specialists 


opening of lines for 
1] 


shortly followed by price 
and 


market 


cutting which upset the 


ed to the generally unsatisfactory 
state of affairs lo meet with keen 
price competition merchandise’ has 
been cheapened and _ sizes skimped 
to the point where further excesses 


in this direct hardiy tollow. 


mon can 
secret that at ieast a few 


house sellers are 


It is no 


commission contem- 


plating throwing out their lines of 
bathing suits during 1924 


Knitted Fabric Development 

Knitted fabrics have, on the whole, 
undoubtedly enjoyed a_ successful 
Many been 


made in styling, and most attractive 
| 


vear advances have 


color effects in all yarn combinations 
were offered during 1923. Gradual 
and steady improvement is being 
made in technical progress; the 
knitted fabrics of today are so tar 


ahead of those of only a Tew years 
ago that it 1s ridiculous to make com- 
There 
mous increase in yardage sales over 
the retail within the last 
outlet been 


by no means developed to its fullest 


parisons. has been an’ enor- 
counter 


few years, and this has 
extent. 
a platitude to say again 
knitted fabrics are 
such is 
The suc- 
circular 
jacquard machine may be mentioned 


instance of 


It may be 
that, as a 
still in their 
unquestionably 


class, 
infaney, but 
the case 

cessful development of a 


as one progress along 


technical lines. Further advances 
ire to be expected within the next 
methods; in 
the trade 


manufacturing 


few years in finishing 


the opinion of many in 
this part of the 
process is due for striking improve- 
ment in the near future. 

Neckties and Scarfs 


\lthough not a twelvemonth period 


\ 
1f unbroken achievement by necktie 


and scarf manufacturers, 1923 was a 


year upon which they can look back 


with considerable 


satisfaction. Com- 
plaints have been heard against what 
has been called illegitimate competi- 

it-silk necktie trade, 
but the knitted tie prospered 


during the year and has beyond ques- 


tion from the ci 


has 


tion gained many new advocates. 
Prominent among the events of the 
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The woman who wears ¥ : 90% of all manufacturers 
yvour hosiery of full- fashioned hosiery 


use Reading Machines 





Whole 





t 


Are you satisfied with 
the quality of your hosiery? 


FTER all is said and done, the woman who wears 
your hosiery has much to do with your success. 


To her, full-fashioned hosiery means quality hosiery 
and it must live up to its reputation and price. 


The Reading Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine is it- 
self an assurance that your hosiery will rank high in 
reputation. It is a sturdy machine, made from best 
materials, and is less complicated and more efficient 
as to quality and quantity of output than any other 
machine made. 


TEXTILE MACHINEWORKS 
READING,PA. 


The READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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we was the organization in its clos- 
ionths of an association of dis- 
rs of outerwear in New York. 
irganization of wholesalers is 


jesicned to include also manufac 
tur selling direct to the retailer, 
al has ambitious plans, outlined 
by president on another page of 
th sue, for improvement of many 


f the business. 

( e cooperation has been estab- 
the new organization with 
der association of manufactur 


is \ 


ers considerable good work may 
be pected from their combined 
efforts. Among accomplishments to 

re the decision to concentrate 
or tain fundamental styles, to be 
determined in advance of a season 
\ int style committee of the two 


$6 tions; cooperative action on 


TEXTILE WORLD 


opening and closing of seasons and 
a plan to start clearance sales among 
jobbers on a date to be decided upon 
and held to by all. 


Further Expansion Seen 


Nothing now appears on the busi- 


ness horizon to impede steady ex 
pansion of the outerwear industry as 
a whole during 1924. There is no sign 


of abatement in popular favor of the 


outdoor sport craze which has been 
the biggest stimulus to the recent 
rapid growth of the business. To the 


contrary, everything points to more 
general participation in outdoor life 
by the American people, and progres 
increase in volume by the 
branch of the’ knitting industry 
which contributes so much to its 
complete enjoyment. 


sive 


Knitted Outerwear Cooperation 





Wholesalers Plan Definite Opening and Closing of Seasons, 
Definition of Style Trends, Ete. 
By /ser Peter Cohen, President, Knitted Outerwear Dis 


tributors 
which 


' splendid manner in 
ers from retail houses 


the country are respond 

¢ he openings of the knitted 

spring lines is a striking 
cooperation. 

e particular cooperation I refer 

of the manufacturers and 

the retail trade 

together in December and 

reful investigation adopted 

tvpes of garments to be fea- 

their spring lines. After 

mmittee of members of the 


rs. selling 


Knitted Outerwear’ As- 
and the Knitted Outer- 
‘stributors Association had 


the types to be recommended, 
a style show for manufac- 
nd distributors and 
he largest gathering of its 
he history of the industry. 
ommended types have been 
idopted with the result that 
ind those types predominat- 


got to- 


g ractically every show room. 
es guesswork out of the 
erations Heretofore the 
f stvles in the various 


ms tended to make a buyer 


ind caused him or her to re- 


lers until the season de- 
a point that it was clear 
styles would dominate 
ess attending this initial 


there is no 
semi-an 


was such that 
will become a 


iree Types Recommended 
that while 


undertook 


understood 

le committee 
end three garment types, 
eful manufacturer may be 
duce twenty varieties of 
each the basic style 

ngs easier for the buyer 


as these is particularly 


Is { ill concerned It 
good-will, which is some 
manufacturer in anv line 


Association. 


can afford to discount. Buyers ap 
effort to improve the 
conditions under which they operate, 
and the manufacturer or wholesaler 
who works this principle and 
offers attractive, reliable goods at a 
fair price will reap the benefit 


preciate any 


on 


Cooperative Season Closing 
The practical benefits of the initial 


cooperative efforts lead to the hope 
that, as the season advances, other 
progressive measures of which the 


industry is in need will be put into 
force. Equally important as deciding 
when a season shall open 1s to decide 
when it shall close. 
the individual 
been harmful. 

Some in the trade have anticipated 


Here, again, in 


past, guesswork has 


the close of a season by as much as 
two or three weeks. They started 
then to out, prices 
prematurely and disrupting the mar 


close slashing 


ket; in fact, arbitrarily cutting the 
season short for all. It is my be 
lief that the trade will get together 


again and fix a date for closing the 


season as readily as the uniform 
openings were agreed upon. It is 
suggested that these sales be licid 
semi-annually under the auspices of 
the ‘distributors’ Association about 
June 15, for the spring season at 
Nov. 15 for fall. 

( Goperation of th:s nature usually 
produces competition that is int 


ligent and honest, the only kind th 
iS desirable. 
for all in the industry if 
nized principles of 


There is ample room 
fr the recog 
fair dealing ire 
followed. It may be pointed out that, 
the f 


profits made in legitimate com 


from standpoint of economics, 


petition are a reward for successful 


organization and lowered 


costs 


more efficiently managed manufac 


turing establishments 


The Results of Legitimate Profits 


\ profit made in this mannet 


benefit to the consumer as well as t 


JS the 


tor it 1 


selle zr; 


the epresents a stim 
ulus to industrial progress and busi 
ness etticiency Through furthe 


estments ot capital, labor and equip 


there then result still larger 


ment, 

nit t 7 } - 
outpu and permanently lowered 
prices, causing production to be 


carried on by the effective producers, 
the least 


efficient being eliminated 


Cut-throat, methods, 


misbranded goods and ephemeral sell- 


disorganized 


ing prices, however, all tend to lower 


the quality level of goods to the con 


sumer. Unless based upon a new 


process of production or an improved 


method of distribution, undue and 





Iser P. Cohen. 


only 


prevents profits of established enter- 
but, in a 


premature cutting of prices not 


prises measure, endangers 

the welfare of a whole industry. 
he basic principles behind all of 

the co-operative 


Improvement 


efforts on our part 
of the relations 


between retailers and ourselves. We 


aim to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the many grievances held on either 
side and also to exclude guesswork 
in a highly specialized business. 


End-Season Sales 
\nother problem that confronts us 
it this time and which is receiving 


that ol 


attention 1s clearing out 


the end of 
prevailing haphazard 


SLOCKS towards 


Phe 


disposing of the se 


4 1 
whol sale 


a season. 


manner ot stocks 


by wholesalers pressed cash ot 


lor 


forced by other causes to premature 
or too urgent liquidation tends to 
demoralize the entire market We 
have in mind concerted closing out 
sales to be held nl New Y ork In 
No emb« ind June Ot € ich yvear 
rh i] of the goods that would 
ie offered ich of these con 
emplated sale vould aggregate con 
erably n th half millio1 
While tl ( somethit nev 
t he ( outerwear 1 
r\ cr eT it roceE r 
tn ee s 
I m \ ( ( c ( 
of St id Chicago 
ecut f the prominent = dry 
aa. igsaen (ashen sl 
vether li 1 lecide upon 
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he right time to. stage wha 3 
known as “market week.” 
Selling to Retailer 
(Continued from page 195.) 
legitimate accounts for the mill which 


caters to the jobbing trade? 

lhe failure of attempt to put 
such a scheme into practice does not 
that it cannot 
It seems a little unfair for the 


one 


necessarily mean be 
done. 
mill distributing through the jobbing 


‘ job 


ber ” doing perhaps $50,000 a year in 


trade to accept business for the 


the 
hundreds ot 
ars worth of hosiery 


and not be able to sell 


hosiery 
‘ retaile1 distributing 


1,1] 


thousands ot doll 


a year, especially if this retailer will 


not do business with jobbers. as is 


the case 


\ factor of 


often 
influencing 
mulls selling the jobbing trade to take 


} 
I 


Mnportance 
retail accounts is the increasing 
jobbers to control 
either by 


tend ney ot lat 


“9 


sources of supply, outright 


urchase of mills or by contracting 
for their entire output 
That there are no hard and fast 


rules in this whole problem 1s amply 
demonstrated by the record of recent 


years. Concrete examples to support 


either side are not lacking. To the 
man who says, for instance, ‘ Look 
what Kitzmiller is doing” a logical 


answer is, “Just see what Buster 
Brown has done.” 

Further Expansion Likely 

lo many competent observers it 
seems that there 
further successful development in 


higher priced and specialty hosiery of 


inevitable will be 


the direct-to-retailer system of dis- 
tribution within the next few years 
This end of the business is unques 


tionably best suited for direct selling. 

Even here, though, there must be a 
limit. The ideal retail proposition in 
hosiery is a branded line, well estab 
lished with consumers through na- 
tional advertising But the hosiery 
mills of this country cannot all brand 


their merchandise and advertis« t 
nationally, maintaining its identity 
down to the consumet No one in 


full possession of his faculties would 

think of selling 

direct, for instance. 
A merchandising theory 


176 needle goods 


which con 


templates selling the entire hosiery 
product of the country direct to re 
tailers is uneconomical and nonsen 


sical. 
The Jobber a Fixture 
This publication holds no brief for 


the jobbet His faults are admitted, 
and constructive action to remedy 
them should be welcomed. Increas 
ing competition from mills selling 
irect should stimulate him to more 


iegressive policies of his own 


Talk of his elimination from the 
stem of distribution for hosiery 
is ridiculous, however His place 
in the econom structure 1s secure 
and perhaps because of that, ultra 
onservative He will continue to 
listribute the mass production of 
taple hosiery manufactured in the 
United States, and the manufacturer 


who does not think so will do well to 


embark upon a thorough investigation 


ot his own business 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 











INCORPORATED 1890 


GET REPEAT ORDERS 
BY USING 


CRANE SPRING AND LATCH NEEDLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY 








SOME 
CRANE FEATURES 
| Patent removable hardened 
| Wing Burr Wheels. 
| Patent Thread Stop Motion 
; 
| can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. | 
frames and are specially adapted 
making fine Jersey Cloth | 
1 Sti ckine 
Our flat machine is adapted 
knitting collarettes. 
—~ .! 1 =f 2 aa di ss . 5 ss e 
Spring Needle Underwear Machine improved Automatic 3=Colored 
. ‘yr ° . 
with Automatic Take=-up Plain Striper 
hine is made in sizes from 12” to 26’’ in diam- M in sizes from 75x3”" to 2054” inclusive, of any de- 
et desired gauge, the number of feeds depend- ed gauge; these measurements being back to back of 
1 the size of cylinders. Also built in sizes from evlinder ne 
10 ( in diameter for the production of a great 
: la; ] ia Bea : 
vi of fabric e fabrics fr oa chine are a bathing 
S the ils l id 1 ] etic go d 
Asi from the feeds for plain fabrics. the stockinet, 
( down and astrachan feeds are superior to any on pe a as econd to none on the market. 
the ke The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 
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LET US SEND YO 


? Best Z Ire None Too Good.’—Our \lotto 
FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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\merican Dye Industry Continues to Progress 


Ye: 
Manufacturers 
Case Two 


the 
has 
largely to 


\ HE \merican 
been rele- 
the back 
pages of the newspapers. The 

popular interest which the creation 
field of endeavor aroused 
1as sided to a considerable extent. 
Even among dye users, the subject 
\merican dyes seems to have lost 

ts punch. It is no longer possible to 
ngage them in lengthy 
comparative 


story of 
industry 
gated 


dye 


ew 


discussions 
merits of domes- 
nd pre-war products. Other 
more timely significance 
jave replaced this as pertinent topics. 

Possibly no greater tribute could 

paid to the progress of the Ameri- 


matters ot 


un dye industry than this. In a 
ut-shell, it has become a foregone 

lusion that American dyes, type 
for type, are at least equal to their 
German predecessors; that domestic 
manufacturers are supplying the 
orea ik of colors needed in tex- 


ile manufacture; and that progress 
is being made toward the elimination 

ch gaps as remain. Conse- 
tently the purchase of 


me a routine 


dyes has be- 
matter in plant man- 
gement and no longer requires the 

ht and attention of the execu- 


this declining interest in the 
general subject has gone a far more 

development, namely, a 
erasure of the antagonism 
cross-purposes which out 
fight waged prior 
he passage of the tariff act of 
this is the most im- 
accomplishment which will be 
written on the credit side of the 1922 


portant 
tical 
grew 
he legislative 


22 Possibly 
portant 


dger so far as dyes are concerned. 
Manufacturers and consumers have 
uried their differences and_ each 


roup seems to be as interested as the 
other in the promotion of a self 
ned and complete American dve 





Events of Interest 


So far as concrete developments 
uring the year are concerned, two 
vents stand out as having an im- 
ttant bearing upon the develop- 
ment f domestic manufacture, 
amely, the French seizure of Ger- 





plants in the Ruhr district 
nd t suit of the Government 
gainst the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
return of German dye and 
lem patents. 
l ihr seizure threatened to be 
re of a far-reaching action 
ventually proved. Possibly 
math of this international 
on best illustrates the pres- 
f dependency upon Germany 
pplies. When the news of 
re first became known, the 
s openly expressed that 
textile plants would be seri 


ees 


Interesting 


Not Marked by Spectacular Developments But by Steady 


ously crippled by this development 
and it was expected that consumers 
would be greatly alarmed at the ca- 
tastrophe which had overtaken them 
\s the 


whole 


weeks went on, 
subject 


the 


sec 


however, 
seemed to be of 
ondary importance and_ there 
little indication of any serious effect 
upon the operation of domestic mills. 
The facts of 
known to 
Briefly, 


Was 


this seizure are well 
textile manufacturers. 
it resulted from the cessation 
of delivery of dyes by the Germans 
on reparations account in January, 
1923. As a result, on May 15, the 
French occupied four German dye 
plants in the Ruhr district and seized 
approximately 7,000 tons of dyes. Im- 
mediately and 


vague foreboding ru 


DYE PRODUCTION FOR 


(From U. S. Tariff 


The publication of the ¢ 


that they 
American 
marily 
ally 


try 


might from alliances with 
chemical companies, pri- 
with the purpose of eventu- 
destroying the domestic indus 
and restoring the monopoly of 
the German trust. In this connection 
it is interesting to that a 
sentative of one of the 
identified with the 
country in the fall 
understood that the 
wis to enlist 


note repre 
companies 
cartel visited this 
and that it 


yurpose of 
pury 


was 
his 
mission the support of 
\merican capital in the financing of 
dye manufacture. Naturally 
all this must continue to be largely 
conjecture but it 1s believed 

dye trade that the domestic in 


in the 
dustry has to be continually on 


(;erman 
free ly 


guard 


eainst recurrence of efforts on the 


LAST 


OMUNITSSTON 


SIX YEARS 


Census ) 


Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals for the year 1922 


by the U. S. Tariff Com- 


mission permits the prese ntation of the followi ing figures showing 
production of dyes in the United States for each of the last six 


years in comparison with the year 1914. 


The average price per 


pound for each year is also printed below: 


No. of Dyes 
Firms Produced 
1914... 7 6.619.729 Lbs. 


1917... $1 
1918... 78 


15,977,246 “ 
58,464,446 ~ 


1919... 90 63,402,194 “ 
1920... 82 88,263,776 “ 
39,008,090 * 
64,632,187 “ 


1921... 74 
1922... 87 


{verage Price 


Value Per Lb. 
$2,470,096 $0.37 
57,796,228 1.26 
62,026,390 1.06 
67.598.855 1.07 
95,613,749 1.08 
32.370.000 83 
38,779,312 .60 





One 
between 


mors became current. forecast 
a commercial alliance 
many and France for joint control of 
these plants; another indicated the 
probability of the erection of German 
plants in this country; while others 
threatened disaster to the domestic 
industry through the dumping of 
these seized stocks. 

None of these rumors has thus far 
materialized. The plants were re- 
turned to their owners after repara 
tion accounts had been adjusted; 
plus seized stocks were disposed of 
in an orderly manner, thanks to the 
representations made by the State 
Department after the facts in the 
case had been submitted to it by the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers of the U. S.; and American 
consumers seemed to feel little effect 
from the entire development. 

One of these possibilities, however, 
is still regarded as a live one. As re- 
cently as December, Francis P. Gar 
van, president of the Chemical Foun 
dation, Inc., stated in a public address 
that the German cartel | the 

avowed purpose of splitting itself up 
into its component members in order 


Ger 


sur 


dye 1ad 


part of Germany to regain the valu- 
ble market in this country 
a se 
The Patent Fight 
The suit of the U. S. Government 


against the Chemical Foundation, Ine 


for the return of German chemical 


sold to the 
Prope rty 


and dye 


patents founda 


Alien 
another 
lhe opened in 
Court at 
Judge 


Was 


tion by the Custodian 
the 
the U. S. 
Wilmington, Del., 
Hugh M. Morris in 
the latter part 
filed by both 
part ot October: 
heard in that month; 
year Judge Morris 
down a decision declaring 
Alien Property Custodian 
justified in selling the 
the Foundation and that 
President Wilson was within his 
rights when he ordered the seizure 
of these patents. The judge dis- 
the charge of conspiracy on 
the part of the Foundation to estab- 
lish a dye monopoly and consequently 
the decision 
for that 


Was event of 


interesting 
vear. 


District 


case 


vetore 
June; concluded 


of July; briefs were 
early 


Was 


sides in the 
argument 
and early this 
handed 

that the 
was fully 


patents to 


missed 


was a complete 


organization As 


victory 


Was eX 


Advancement — Harmonious Relations Betweep 
and Consumers—French Seizure of German Dye Plants and Chemical Patent 


Events — Routine Year in Natural Dyes and Industrial Chemicals 


pected, the case is to be appealed and 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

It is unnecessary here to summarize 
the which was 
during the 
Chis has been 
printed in detail in these columns and 
has been most textile men. 
regarded by legal 
case of the Foun- 
bullet-proof and that the 
otfered by the Govern- 


voluminous testimony 
both 
progress of the Case 


presented by ides 


read by 
It was generally 
authorities that the 
dation was 
argument 


ment’s 


attorneys was a_ decidedly 

weak one. The decision of the Court 
seemed to bear out this impression. 
Possibly the most interesting de 


velopment during the entire case was 


the appearance of textile men on be- 
half of the Foundation and the tes- 
timony they gave tending to establish 
the fact that their needs were amply 
cared for by the domestic dye indus- 
try. 


Manufacturing Progress 
It is impossible 
statistical data 


to present complete 
the 
in the production of 
country 

total 
class oft dyes produced 


demonstrating 


prog made 


ress 


dyes in this during , 192 


either as regards 


quantity or 
Phis 
annually by 
Commission 
available 
However, 
this publication bear 
fact that 


in for- 
the 
and 1s 


mation is compiled 
OS." Fara 
until later in 
the 


Witness to 


naturally 
the year. 


not 
columns of 
the 
have been 


new products 


offered throughout vari- 
arti- 
summary 
the opinions of two experts as 


the yeal by 
the 
general 


firms. In addition, 


ous two 


cles following this 
present 
to the progress made in 
and _ silk 

lhe 


namely 


cotton, wool 
dyes 

most 
the 


Syntl 1etic 


official 
ensus of 


recent 
1922 ( 


statement, 
Dyes and 
Chemicals, 
published by the Tariff Commission 
in July of last year, brought out the 
interesting fact that the domestic pro- 
duction of dyes by 87 firms was 64,- 


othe Organic 


632,187 lbs., an increase of 66% over 
that of 1921. The report contrasted 
this achievement with the status in 


1914 when seven firms produced only 
6,619,729 Ibs. It also traced the re- 


duction in selling price from $1.26 
per pound average in 1917 to 6oc. 
per pound average in 1922. More 
important still, it stated that Ameri- 


can dyes supplied 93.5% of the 
domestic consumption. These figures 
speak for themselves and no doubt 
will be more illuminating when the 


1923 statistics are available. 


Market Developments 
I'rom a market standpoint, the year 
not all that could be 
the dye manu fae- 
were concerned. 
reaped the 
reductions induced by 
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was certainly 


desired so far as 
turers themselves 


The 


benefit of 


consumers, however, 


price 
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BRILLIA 


An original wool dyestuff 


Most—if not all—of the dyestuffs produced in the United 
States are duplications of products which have already 
been introduced. Now we have the pleasure of announc 
ing the introduction of an entirely new dyestuff possessing 
many desirable qualities. 


BRILLIANT ACID BLUE 3Bis an acid wool dyestuff 
of great strength. It produces brilliant blue shades of 
satisfactory fastness to washing and wearing and does 
not crock. It dyes level and can be used in combination 
with other acid dyestuffs. 


Wool dyers will recognize the advantages of using 
Brilliant Acid Blue 3B for it places at their disposal a 
color producing great brilliancy and strength at a reason- 
able price. 


co 


Reg. U.S. Pat off 


HAMETZ & Qc 


One-Twentylwo Hudson Street, New YorrR City. 
Boston > Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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inc: ased efficiency in dye manufac- 
ture and by particularly keen com- 
petiiion which obtained in the market 


during the greater part of the year. 
Pur.hasing during most of the 
months was of a routine na- 
ture and, although there were cer- 
tai spurts of buying interests, these 
were not of long duration. 
the manufacturer’s standpoint ‘the 
most encouraging phase of market 
development was the tendency on the 
part of users to contract more freely 
for iuture needs, particularly on the 
tonnage products of course. 

Most items on the dye list are to- 
day at lower levels than prevailed 
this time last year; but it is signifi- 
cant to note that during the latter 
half of the year there was a tendency 
for the range between quotations in 
various sections of the market to 
This indicated the elimina- 
tion of distress stocks which had con- 
fused the trade quite a while and re- 
flected progress towards greater stab- 
ilization in dye prices—an accom- 
plishment which was generally re- 
garded as of utmost importance if 


iwe e 


From 


contract. 


confidence of buyers was to be main- 


tained. 
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The decided slump which featured 
exports of dyes during 
checked last year when, 
eleven months’ ending 
1923, 16,662,905 Ibs. of “coal-tar 
colors, dyes and stains” valued at 
$5,187,687, were exported as com- 
pared with 7,045,101 lbs., valued at 
$3,554,677, during the corresponding 
eleven months of 1922. 

Imports, on the other hand, re- 
main practically stationary, the total 
quantity of coal-tar colors, stains, 
dyes, etc., brought in during the eleven 
months ending November 1923, be- 
ing 3,005,315 lbs., valued at $4,107, 
749, as compared with 3,082,089 Ibs. 
valued at $4,447,356 during the cor- 
responding eleven months of 1922. 

Outlook for Future 

The difficulties which always at- 
tend any attempt to predict the fu 
ture course of a market are intensi- 
fied in the case of dyes in view of 
the peculiar conditions affecting this 
new industry. During the years since 
the outbreak of the European catas 
trophe first created the unprecedented 
condition of dye scarcity in_ this 
country, the American industry has 
grown from practically nothing to a 


1922 was 
for the 
November, 


tremendous force capable of caring 
for the greater portion of consuming 
needs. it has, however, faced con- 
tinuous problems of uncertainty which 
have tended to obscure its future and 
to make its continued progress a neb- 
ulous one. These features of un- 
certainty included the prolonged leg 
islative tangle, when the form of pro- 
tection was in doubt; the Congres- 
sional investigation, and finally the 
patent case. All of these crises are 
passed, and the industry is facing a 
future whose basic conditions are 
much more definitely assured than at 
any time in its history. On the other 


hand, however, there are still many 


perplexing problems, such as_ the 
elimination of the few gaps which 


remain in the color line; the stabili 
zation of prices; the elimination of 
duplication in research 
and in manufacture; the 
broadening of export outlets; and 
finally the further improvement of 
merchandising methods. It 
that 


uneconomic 
work 


is known 
manufacturers realize 
these problems and it is certain that 
to the extent to 
them will they be 


domestic 


which they solve 
successful in con 


tinuing a development which has had 
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few superiors in the annals of indus- 
trial achievement. 


Natural Dyes 
The market for natural dyes in 1923 
was devoid of any spectacular fea- 
Trading was of a routine na- 
ture but on the whole was a sizeable 
volume on those extracts which find 
permanent use in the textile industry. 


Price levels did not change radically 


tures. 


but such fluctuations as were noted 
were largely fractional and in a 
downward direction. The year 


started with a tone of confidence per 
vading the trade and with the expec- 
tation of a more satisfactory year in 
1924 

It is note that im- 
ports of logwood held their own dur- 
ing the year, the total for the eleven 
months ending November 1923, being 
30,502 tons 


interesting to 


valued at $554,165, as 
valued at $596,- 
466 during the corresponding eleven 
months of 1922. 


against 31,175 tons 


Exports of logwood 
extract on the other hand fell off, the 
total for the eleven months ending 
November 1923 being 1,832,917 Ibs. 
valued at $245,595, as against 2,481,- 
986 Ibs. valued at $424,599 during the 
corresponding eleven months of 1922. 


Progress in Cotton Dyes in 1923 


Steady Improvement in Processes Used in Manufacture of Established Products—New Vat and Mordant Colors— 
Greater Assortment of Basic Oranges—Two Useful Fast-to-Light Dyes 


tizable Colors—Erica B an Important New Type 


HE lst of new American 
dyes for 1923 is not a long 
one. For time past 
dye research has found ex- 

pression in a_ different manner; 

namely, in an effort to improve the 
processes used in the manufacture of 
he products already on the market. 
his policy has been forced on Amer- 
can dye makers by competition, both 
lomestic and foreign, which however 
operate in a somewhat different 

Domestic competition has 

made it imperative that the greatest 

economy be practised in the manu- 
iacture of the low priced product; 
while foreign competition has dis- 
couraged attempts to create more 
compheated and therefore more ex- 
pensive products. The American 
operates in such a way that 
Germany cannot successfully compete 
igainst the low-priced American dyes, 
as the difference between the selling 
ce and the ad valorem duty will 
not pay for the cost of the crudes, 
€ transportation cost and_ the 
specified duty of our Government and 


some 


manner, 


farift 


th 


leave a margin sufficient to pay the 
‘erman costs of manufacture, low 
as they are; but with the more com- 
plicated and costly dyes, the case is 
entirely different, as after deducting 
the various taxes and costs, as enu- 
merated above, a much larger mar- 
gin is left which is, in many cases, 
m than adequate to pay the Ger- 
man manufacturing costs. 


\\ © perceive the results of the oper- 
ati of these various influences 








By Oscar R. Flynn, Textile and Dye Chemist. 


when we review the mad 


during the year in the manufacture 
of vat the top 
of the list of colors from the stand 


progress 


colors, which 


are at 
point of complexity and expense in 
manufacture. We find, by investiga- 
tion, that but one new vat color has 
been produced during the year 1923: 
namely, Hydron Pink F F. 


Some attempt has been made to 
improve the form in_ which the 
American vat colors have been put 
on the market; certain of the vats 


can now be had in powder form for 
the benefit of those who require that 
these dyes should be furnished in a 
form capable of accurate measure 
ment. We also note that Indanthrene 
Blue R is now being supplied in a 
form suitable for 
material in the 
white goods. 


use as a bluing 


finishing of cotton 


Mordant Colors 

The same causes which have opera- 
ated to slow down work on the vat 
colors have undoubtedly discouraged 
the production of the fast mordant 
colors suitable for cotton printing. 
One true or genuine alizarine of in- 
terest to the cotton printer was 
brought out during the year 1923: 
namely, the Y. C. A. brand also known 
as Flavo Purpurine. This is a yel- 
lower brand of alizarine and will un- 
doubtedly be very useful to the prin- 
ters of cotton draperies and furniture 
cloths. 


We also note increased competition 


in the manutacture of Anthracene 
Brown R which, however, has been 
on the market for several vears. This 


color is especially useful in printing 
all shades of brown. It 1s not manu 
factured from anthraquinone, but is 
formed by the condensation of 


zoie and gallic acids, 


ben 
\nother: somewhat similar conden 
sation product, namely, Coerulein, is 
now being produced, perhaps not for 
the first time, 
commercial 
should 


but in a 
form. 


standardized 
In this connection 
the appearance of 
\lizarine Black S, corresponding io 
the old Badische type. 


we note 


This was the 


most useful chrome black for cotton 
printing in use before the war. It 
is not a genuine alizarine, but is a 


derivative of naphthaquinone and 
should not be confused with the Bayer 
product of the same name which was, 
however, a genuine anthraquinone 
product and not quite so suitable for 
the production of jet black in cotton 
printing. 
Basic Colors 

The American dye maker has been 
furnishing us for some time with a 
rather complete line of basic colors, 
but there has been a dearth of ma- 
terials suitable for the production of 
discharge browns. The cotton printer 
will, therefore, welcome a_ greater 
assortment of Phosphines, among 
which redder useful for 
that however, 
room Acridine 


are shades 
purpose. 


for 


There is, 


some of the 


Additions to Diazo- 
‘Progress in Sulphur Colors 


Oranges trom which a Satistactory 
brown can be produced without the 
admixture of red 

\nother very useful addition has 


been made to the 
suitable 


line ot basic colors 
for discharge printing; 
Thioflavine T. This was 


alwavs the color used in the produc- 


namely, 


tion of discharge greens, being used 
in combination with Thionine Blue 
(; O, a color which has not yet been 
duplicated by the 
facturers. 


\merican manu- 


Fast-to-Light Dyes 


he dyer of cotton draperies and 
similar materials requiring a con 
siderable degree of light fastness has 
been distinctly benefited by the pro- 
duction of two very useful fast-to- 
light cotton dyes; namely, Red 8 B L 
and Blue 4 G L. These American 
products are in all respects equal to 
the pre-war types. A fast-to-light 
red similar to, but not identical with, 
the genuine Red 8 B L, has been on 
the market for several years, but 
owing to the way in which the Bayer 
patents are held in this country, they 
were not able, or rather not permitted 
to produce the real article. In conse- 
quence of this restriction, their prod- 
uct, while sufficiently fast to light, 
has the defect of not being fast to 
copper and in consequence it cannot 
be used as a shading color in the pro- 
duction of effects which require after- 
treatment with copper salts. In this 
connection it should be stated that 
the F F brand of Light Fast Blue, 
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Logwood Dyes 





Established 1798 


Nothing yet has been found 
that can take the place of log- 
wood. No black yet developed 
has even given the depth of 
tone, the rich bloom, the 
amazing fastness resulting 
from the proper use of this fin- 
est of black dyes. When true, 
uniform blue black is desired 
on wool, careful dyers the 
world over turn to logwood. 


We have published a little 
booklet on this subject— 
“Turning to Logwood.” Ina 
brief way it tells the story of 
logwood, and contains sug- 
gestions as to its use. We 
will be glad to mail you a 
copy upon request. Write 
Dept. 152, 100 East 42nd St, 
New York City. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK: BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - HAMILTON,ONT. 
Works at CHESTER,PA, 
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wl available in a limited quantity 
ore than a year, is now being 

ma: ‘factured by at least three large 
anufacturing concerns. There 
lso been some increase in the 
r of concerns manufacturing 
Black L, although the new 

5 s of supply, curiously enough, 
t found among the larger dye 
acturing concerns. 


Diazotizable Colors 


re have been some additions to 

of colors which can be made 
soaping by the process of 
ization and coupling with 
various phenols and amino com- 
s. In this list we find a new 
brown, various blues and blacks. 
brown 1s supposed to correspond 
pre-war Diazo Brown 6 G. 
ver, the pre-war brown was 
supposed to give a white discharge 
with hydrosulphite, while the new 
product 1s not completely discharge- 
ible with hydrosulphite. However, 
it seems probable that the American 
manufacturers are simply more care- 
their claims because these 
roducts appear to have been made 
irom a stilbene base and consequently 
ild not give a complete discharge 


TEXTILE 


with hydrosulphite. Among the new 
developing blacks and blues should be 
mentioned one corresponding to Oxy 
Diaminogene Black O B and another 
corresponding to Diazo Indigo Blue 
BR. The latter, owing to improved 
light fastness and reasonable fastness 
to washing, should be of interest to 
the manufacturer of bathing suits. 


Direct Cotton Colors 


When we come to the consideration 
of ordinary direct cotton colors we 
find that there is very little indeed to 
record. The most outstanding item 
is the production of Erica B in quan- 
tity and of sufficient brilliancy to 
make it a competitor of Diamine 
Rose which has so long occupied the 
field as the only direct pink capable 
of being discharged white. The 
Erica B is probably superior to the 
Diamine Rose in the matter of fast- 
ness to light. 

While no 


series have 


new 
been 


members of this 
created, still there 
has been a considerable extension in 
the production of the Benzo Fast 
Scarlet. It is now possible to obtain 
any one of the four more important 
numbers of this series from at least 


three sources. The dyes in question 


WORLD 


are Orange S and the Scarlets G S, 
4 BS and8 BS. The more solu- 
able Orange W S brought out by 
the Bayer Company in Igto, has not 
been duplicated, which is a matter of 
some surprise, as, in all probability, 
the W S brand is nothing more than 
sulphanilic acid, coupled with J-acid 
urea. The Orange S, while one of 
the most useful of the Benzo Fast 
Scarlet series of dyes, is, at the same 
time, of the soluble and 
is, therefore, difficult to apply in the 
production of heavy shades the 
padder. On this account there is a 
tendency to substitute the much more 
soluble erm | wherever this can 
g 


be done, usin the Scarlet 


one least 


on 


GS 
wherever 


necessary to get a redder 
effect. In this cdignection it is inter- 
esting to note that several concerns 


are about ready to produce Catechin 
B and possibly the G and 3 G as well. 


Sulphur Colors 


When it comes to any discussion of 
new sulphur colors, it is always very 
dificult to make any definite stat 
ments as they are in most cases, at 
best, mixtures and consequently diff 


cult to classify. We note during 1923 
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the production of new brands of sul- 
phur and bordeaux shades, 
some of which may or may not con- 
stitute In this 
tion we note a disposition on the part 
of different manufacturers pro- 
duce the ingredients of sulphur khakis 
at lower prices either separately 


greens 


new Ce lors. 


connec- 


to 


or 
by the production of khaki mixtures 
which are being sold at prices lower 
than that which would correspond to 
the ingredients which enter into the 
mixture. 

A study of the 
tion 


\merican dye situa- 
fails to emphasize the 
handicap under which the American 
dye manutacturers 


never 
operate, namely 
the handicap of destructive competi- 
tion he impossibility of cooperat- 
ing in a legal manner makes it difficult 
to build up the machine 
which the Germans have constructed. 
If it were possible for the American 
dye makers to cooperate and divide 
the field up among the different mem- 
bers f makers’ association, 

that America 
would lead the world in this field of 


effective 


Or a dye 


there is no question 
manutacture, 
ot 


business 


as we have an unlimited 
raw material all 


ability 


supply 
the 


and 
and technical 


required 


Progress in Dyes for Wool and Silk in 1923 


Steady and Satisfactory Development Noted in These Two Classes— Wide Number of Products Now Available for 
Chrome Dyeing — Domestic Colors Include 95 Per Cent. of Acid Dyes Formerly Imported From Ger- 
many — Few Inconveniences Encountered by 


HE progress made during 1923 

in the development and produc- 

tion of dyes adapted for the 
wooltrade has been satisfactory, 

it must be conceded that the 
vers of both woolens and worsteds 
been pretty well taken care of 

the dye makers. Of particular 
terest to the wool dyer is the ex- 
if the products that are now 
available and applicable for 
three classes of chrome dyeing, 
hrome mordant, ortho-chrome, 
meta-chrome. The range of 
t-day products enables the dyer 
wool and woolen piece-goods 
plicate every 
standard 


shade suggested 


and 


season shade 


Ao 


the 
for 


ererence to the 
EXTILE WorLD 1923, will show 
advertising columns the activi- 
both dealers and producers 

ring to this class of trade. As 


merits and properties of the 


pages ol 


le dyes, the dyer has a wide 
m to choose from, and if the 
ss requirements are determined 
O difficulty will be experienced 
ining the proper dye to meet 
Se Chrome dyes for wool are 
the simplest class so far as 
manufacturing is concerned, 
was with some difficulty that 
f the dye-makers got their 
n their production. This does 
er to some of those fast direct 
dyes that are used in wool 
but to the straight chrome 
Some of these latter are very 
comp ox in their chemical constitu- 





(Prepared for TExTILE W 


tion, and it required considerable 
time before most makers were in a 
position to make uniform deliveries 
of products that could be relied upon. 
Happily, most of the dye users recog- 
nized this condition, and were lenient 
in their demands for the time being, 
until now their wants are completely 
taken care of. 


The Old “ Mixed Types” 
One point must not be overlooked 
by dyers in comparing the dye lists 
of the pre-war dealers with those of 
today. Many of what 
to be definite dyes were 
simply dye mixtures that were found 


were con 


sidered 


to be excellent forea number of pur 


poses, and as a consequence, were 
offered to the trade and sold as 
specific dyes under several dis- 
tinguishing names or letters. The 


multiplicity of these “mixed types” 
was very confusing, and created the 
impression that they were “ straight 
products.” Many wool dyes -were 
intentionally branded with added let- 
ters for the sole purpose of padding 
the sales list. The dyes from which 
the “mixed type” is made were 
generally few in number, and with 
some minor exceptions, all are now 
made in this country. As to the 
value of some desirable and promis 
ing mixtures, the American dye 
manufacturer has not yet caught on 
to the German trick of merchandis 
ing them on a large scale. 

The worsted dyer has also had 


Silk Dyers—Injustice of Some Complaints 


oRLD by a Dye Expert) 


good luck in the matter of dyes for 
his work. [ 


ce lors 


With the exception of a 
that are needed for un- 
usual jobs, he is well taken care of, 
and the missing dyes are not of any 


tew 


great consequence. In time they will 
come, if they are not already pre 
pared for announcement. Today, th¢ 
\merican dye-maker is supplying in 
full quantity — seven or éight - 


-dyes 
that 


maximum fastness to 
light, and any complaints as to lack 
of fastness of dyed shades on wor- 


pr mSSess 


steds and similar fabrics is pure 
propaganda, and not to be given 
credit, or to be taken seriously. The 


pre-war German dye 
cards, 


lists and shade 


among 50 or 60 other dyes, 
showed only seven or eight wool 
(acid) dyes that possessed maximum 
fastness, and these or 8 are now 
made here. 


\t one time, up to the commercial 
production of alizarine sapphirole, it 
is true that all compound 


shades requiring a blue dye were very 


nearly 


defective as to light. This was due 


to the enforced use of an old but 
otherwise useful dye, indigotine, 
which was never fast. When sap 


phirole appeared on the market after 
several years attempting to produce 
it, dyers could not see their way to 
make general use of it owing to its 
high cost, and continued to do their 
work in the dyehouse with indigotine. 
This continued until the public, 


aware of the availability of the fast 
blue, actually 

mills to make 
faster dye 


forced the dyers and 
the to the 
Even however, 


change 
today, 
there are some dyers who continue 
to use indigotine, and place the blame 


for fading on “ poor American dyes.” 


Producting 95% Acid Dyes 
all 


including 


or general 


the 


worsted dy eing, 
variety of 


shades, the dyer is able to procure 


widest 


every dye necessary. There are 
made today in this country about 
95% of all the formerly used acid 
dyes as imported from Germany 
(Switzerland also exported a lot to 
this country), a very respectable list 
in comparison with the old German 
lists hese 95% do not contain any 
mixtures, such as are referred to 
above. In this list are the seven or 


eight very fast dyes also referred to 
above, and which are used wherever 
fast-to-light shades are dyed in our 
American mills. 
clude a yellow, two oranges, a blue, 
two reds, a violet, and a black. With 
these dyes the finest range of shades 


These fast dyes in- 


are to be produced and are produced 
today wherever fine cloth is colored. 
From the full line of these dyes, 
both fast and relatively fast, the 
American dyer is in a position to 
duplicate any desired shade for all 
purposes, with the possible exception 
of an ultimate fast violet, and no 
German violet dye was known to be 
absolutely fast to light. 

Any complaints today as to the 
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Used in the following Commercial Bleacheries : ae 
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Lewiston Bleachery Stearns & Foster Co. are iP 
ayes 
Lewiston, Me. Lockland, Ohio dium f. 
Clark Thread Co. Bauer & Black 
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Newark, N. a Chicago, Il. have be 
decd, 
Maumee Finishing Co. Pacific Mills of dye 
had wi 
Toledo, Ohio Lawrence, Mass. This : 
Lyman, S. C. see the 
Waltham Bleachery served, 
Waltham, Mass B. B. & R. Knight : 
; , Pontiac, R. I. dyer 
Cranston Print Works fitte: 
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even temperature of liquor during boil. \\ 
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inal ity of a department store or 
othe cloth selling establishment not 


bell able to offer goods dyed fast 
colo.s, are to be taken with a grain 
of «Jt. If a dyer is instructed to 


prod.ice his shades with fast colors, 
he n do it, but the demand must 
com: to him from the middle-men 
and the jobbers. It is too late for 
complaints to be entertained as to 
fastness, long after the sales girl has 
closed her transaction with the house- 
ver the counter. Proper dyes 
are juite available for all classes of 
dyeing on worsteds, including me- 
dium fast, fast, and very fast, just 
as before the war period. 


Silk Dyes Available 

\s to silk, the dyers of this fibre 
have been fortunate from the first; 
indecd, one of the first complete lines 
of dyes that American dye-makers 
had was available for the silk trade. 
not due to any effort to 
the silk trade was first 
served, but that it just so happened. 
As most of the dyes useful for silk 


wilt 


This was 


see that 


were also useful for the worsted 
dyer, aS a consequence both bene- 
fitted. Another point was that the 


silk dyer was not as particular as the 
worsted dyer regarding  fastness. 
The silk dyer knew that but few 
dyes are fast upon silk, especially to 
light, and consequently he got along 


most satisfactorily. During 1923, 
iew, 1f any, inconveniences were en- 
countered. Such as were met con- 


sisted almost wholly of a shortage 
of stock at the moment, 
promptly overcome. 

here 1s a popular misconception 
regarding new ayes. As a matter 
oi fact, there have not been produced 
inthis country up to the present time, 


any dyes that can be regarded as new 


which was 


in the sense of not being previously 
What dye-makers are 
doing is to continue to work out the 
older and well known dyes that form- 
erly occupied a definite position in 
the dyehouse. 


UISCOYV ¢ red. 


Dye chemists have 
not yet reached the stage where they 
may devote their entire time to strict 
research leading to dye discoveries; 
but what they have done has been to 
work out the dve processes for the 
production of dyes that were 
re now necessary for the 
dychouse operations. 

Both the wool and silk dyers have 
heen relatively fortunate in 


able to secure an almost 
| 


and 
routine 


being 
full line of 


dyes that enable them to meet nearly 
all the demands made. upon them. 
Dyer and Dye-Maker 
While not strictly within the prov 


ince of this article, it may be excns- 
able to mention the relation between 
the part, and the 
dye-maker on the other, paying due 
r to the ultimate purchaser of 
dye textiles, who, in the last 
the one to be satisfied 
the purchase, and to pass judg- 
ment on its dyeing. If no stipula 
ons are made the jobber 
d mill as to the fastness of the 
dloring, or the dyes used, it is a 
ure ‘ling that the mill will use only 
ipest dyes for the 


the er on one 


nal Ss, 1s 


between 


iob.  ¢ yoods 
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dyed with such dyes, whether German 
or of other make, will not stand up 
under the usual domestic treatment. 
On the other hand, when the dyer is 
informed that his dyeings must stand 
certain tests, then he will select his 
dves to meet the tests. The whole 
situation rests with the mill. Nearly 
all the trouble that has been given 
prominence during the 
years has been due to 
desire on the part 
and jobbers to buy 


past few 
the constant 
of wholesalers 


as cheaply as 


possible, and when the results wer 


not satisfactory to the final customer, 
then the explanation that 
\merican dyes wer and, of 
“not to be expected that 
they would stand up.” 


worn-out 
used, 


course, 1t 18 


On the whole, the progress in dye 
making as applied to both wool and 
silk dyes has been satisfactory during 
and that the 
during that 


1923, 


made 


gradual progress 
will be 
tinued during the year just opening 


year con- 


seems to be assured. 


Stability Features Chemicals 








Strong Position of Alkalies Particularly Noteworthy During 
the Year 1923 


HE outstanding characteristic of 
the market for industrial chem- 
icals during 1923 was the remarkable 
stability of two materials of particu 
lar interest to textile manufacturers, 
namely, caustic soda and soda ash 


Both these alkalies were featured 
by unusually large contract com- 
mitments and producers were ex- 


tremely 
year. 


well placed throughout the 
No weak spots developed in 
these materials at any time in 1923. 

During the year the trade adopted 
a more logical method of quoting on 
these materials so that 
naming a price on a 


instead of 

basis of 60%, 

caustic soda is offered on a basis of 

76%; soda ash is now quoted on a 
? 


basis of 58°e instead of 48%. 
the 


Since 


present method quotes directly the 


percentage in which these materials 
are purchased, the change was a wis« 
one. One of the most. significant 


developments during the year was the 
announcement of both 
caustic and soda ash when 1Ig24 con 


reductions in 


tract prices were announced. This 
reduction came at a time when de 
mand and production costs would 


have seemed to warrant either price 
maintenance or advances and _ this 
action helped to instil further confi- 
dence into a market which 
already notably strong. Contract 
prices for the current year are ona 
basis of $3.10 per 100 lbs. for caustic 


Was 


and 
on soda . carload lots. at 
works, $1.25 in bulk, $1.38 in bags 
and $1.63 in barrel. 

Unfortunately the same optimistic 


soda 76%, carload lots at works; 


ash, 58% 


statements made 


bleaching powder, 


may not be regard- 


Ing the cost of 
another material of major importance 
in the textile industry. This chemical 
has gone through a year of uncer 
Price 


tainty and instability cutting 


was the rule during the summer and 
fall, but finally radical slashes 


In quotations 


} 
Ca4ly 


were made by prom 


inent factors and the trade seemed to 
get down to a more. stable’ basis, 
uthough prices were generally 


believed to be unprofitable on the 


basis of production costs Contract 


prices for 1924 went 


he 


liquid 


as low as $1.25 


per 100 Ilbs., car lots at works. 


! 
existed in 
radical price 
steadied the trade. 
\ movement looking toward inaugu 


same instability 


chlorine, but here too 
revisions finally 
ration ot 


open announcement ot 


prices on these two materials created 


considerable interest and seemed to 
promise well for the future 
Other materials went through a 


routine year with prices on the whole 
fairly and 
ductions, when they did occur, largely 


well maintained with re- 
fractional and spread over a_ period 
of time so that at no part of the year 
was there ; 


break 


Che entire chemical industry starts 


an appearance of a price 


1924 with fundamentally sound con- 
outlook. 
Liquidation has been entirely 


ditions and with a healthy 
com- 
plete and there seems to be no reason 
why steady and satisfactory trading 
should throughout the 


not prevail 


year, 





Hampshire Spinning Co.: A New Fine Combed Yarn Mill at Clover, S. C. 


(1179) 399 


Hampshire Spinning Co. 


Has 


To Spin Fine Combed Yarn 
20,000 Ring Spindles 


Hampshire Spinning Co., of Clover, 


>. ©. a new cotton mill spin- 


ning fine combed yarns, has been 


completed and brought 


¢ 


tion 


into produc- 
during the last vear. The mill 
is modern in construction and equip- 


ment. The company has built a vil- 
lage along approved lines with a 
view to the comfort of its em- 
ployes. 

The mill of the Hampshire Spin- 
ning Co. is a compact unit, three 
stories in height with basement. 
Floor dimensions are 133x294 ft. A 
two compartment warehouse too ft. 


square, with opener room in one 
corner, was erected in connection 
with the mill. The null its a rein 


forced concrete structure with day- 
light steel sash in the side walls and 
skylights. Floors and ceilings are 
columns. 
concrete slab 
Celotex. 


The equipment in Hampshire Spin- 


supported by mushroom 


The roof is of the 


tvpe and is insulated with 
ning Co. consists of 20,000 ring spin- 
dles and 10,000 twister spindles with 


winders, doublers, ete... as 


required 
Saco I Lowell 
Whitin 


spinning 


by its production 


pickers are used with prepa 
frames 
winders and 
make. 

Mills are equipped 
system built by 
The con- 
handling roving 


ratory machinery 


he 
foster 


and = twisters 
doublers are of 
Phe Hampshire 
with a 
Standard 


vevors afte 


CONnVeVOFr 
Convevor Co 
used for 
yarn and speeding up in other ways 
work in process on its way through 
the mull 

The erection of the Hampshire Spin 
ning Co.'s mill has been under the di- 
rection of J. E. Sirrine & Co., en- 
gineers, Greenville, S. C. The con 
the mill 
Gaston Construction Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. The 
equipment in Hampshire Spinning 
Co. is individually driven by General 


tract for erection of 
handled by 


contractors, 


was 


Klectric motors. The electrical in- 
stallation was made under contract 
by Huntingdon & Guerry, Green- 


ville, S. C. J. A. Piper Roofing Co. 
had the roofing contract. 
The 


10 horsepower on breakers; 5 horse- 


motors used are as follows: 
power on finishers; cards are driven 
in groups, each motor driving one line 
of shafting through a chain drive; 
2 and 4-frame motors on slubbers and 
roving frames, the 2-frame being 714 
horsepower and the 4-frame, 15 horse- 
power. Group drive is employed on 
the ball The of the 
equipment is all individually driven, 
the sliver lap being 1 horsepower ; the 
ribbon lap, 2 horsepow er; combers, 2 
72 
horsepower; winders and doublers, 5 
horsepower; twisters 712 horsepower. 

Direct lighting is used, employing 
R.L.M. and 
enamelled lamps. American Moisten- 
ing Co. humidifying equipment and 
Grinnell sprinkler system 


warpers. rest 


horsepower; spinning frames, 


reflectors 200-watt bowl 


Company 


are installed. 
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NAPHTHOL GREEN . 


We are the largest manufacturers in America of NAPHTHOL GREEN— 
universally admitted to be the fastest to light Acid Green—and best for 
value 
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AMIDINE FAST RED F Two New Colors 


A fast direct cotton red suitable for unions, half silk work. Produces fast 


shades of red, which can be aftertreated. 


AMALTHION BORDEAUX 5B 


A new sulphur color of perfect solubility on the blue tone. Produces ALIZARINE RED S POWDER 


maroon shades of good brilliancy and fastness. 
Schultz 780 


A fast to light Sulphur Color rec ommended for theYdyeing of raw stock,” yarn, warp, piece SULPHUR SKY BLUE C F c 
goods, beam, linens, artificial silk, etc. Suitable for machine dyeing, pad and jig work. o . ® 


ETHONIC FAST NAVY BLUE BL Brilliant Sky Blue, Green shade similar to 


Indigo, fast to Chlorine, Washing and Light. 


First American Production 


An acid navy blue recommended for carbonized stock. Excellent for piece 
goeds. Very fast to light. 


iit ie iad ath deating Manufactured by Beaver Chemical Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, 75 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stock carried in Boston by 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers DUNKER AND PERKINS Co. 
BRANCHES 287 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL BOSTON, MASS. 





Mm “STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 


A T a & N T IC We carry in stock a very extensive 


Pp A T E N T BL A CK line of Imported and Domestic 
SULPHUR COLORS ANILINE COLORS 


oO 








Good Fastness to Light 


for 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 


Write for samples 


anhdieenes The L. B. Fortner Company 
EE | 235 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ly, ode ; Ary P, SOOMC | 
adelphia Frovigewe Boston, 102 Pearl Street 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING SECTI 


Developments in Mill Lighting 


studies Show Importance of Speed of Vision in Manufacturing Operations—Higher Intensities Being Employed-— 
Effect on Production and Accidents—A New Industrial Lighting Unit—Development in Sus- 
pension of Units Which Facilitates Maintenance of Lighting Equipment 


ODERN lighting equipment 


is available which com- 
l pares very favorably with 
daylight and in some cases 
ven superior to daylight. While it 
uld have been possible to obtain 
lern intensities with the old carbon 
smps, ‘heir efficiency was so low that 
e cost of operation would have been 
mical. The high efficiency 
imps of today have altered that con- 
tion and we can have an abundance 
flight at a low cost. Furthermore, 
numerous advantages of more 
cht which accrue to the workers and 
rs Offset the lighting costs 
her until they are but a small 
of the payroll. 
se the light sources of several 
is agO were generally of such 
lera brilliancy, there was no 
shade them to protect the eyes 
ndue glare. However, with 
roduction of the high efficiency 
lamps, the light source was 
neentrated and very much brighter. 
These lamps in many cases were sub- 
ttuted for the older lamps without 
hange in reflecting equipment. 
h procedure in many textile mills 
ints for the fact that poor light- 
her than good lighting exists. 
to derive the greatest benefit 
ighting system, it should be 
roperly designed and equipped with 
per reflective equipment. 


wnecol 


mploy 


Advantages of Good Lighting 
\ppreciation of the value of light 
ndustries is manifested by the con- 
ion of buildings containing large 
‘eas Of window space, thereby mak- 
t efficient use of natural light. 
such buildings, however, the 
intensity falls rapidly as the 
tance is increased from the win- 
ws. ©n cloudy days or late after- 
hours in the winter season 
light is needed to supplement 
ing daylight. Even on bright days 
ts of the mill may need arti- 
Changeable character of 
ght is many times responsible for 
e amount of light upon the 
the result that production 
d and imperfections occur 





S 
f 


is 
rm of illumination 
a night shift that can 
efficiently as a day shift. 

lly the usual inefficiency of 

sit sh fts can be traced to the lack 
‘ad lighting. A poorly lighted 
is <loomy and dingy and it is 


system 


amp Works of General Electric Co 


By Roy A. Palmer* 


quite natural that under such condi- 
tions a worker at night —a natural 
time for sleep — cannot apply himself 
to the best of advantage. 

A considerable amount of test data 
is now available regarding the num- 
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WHAT GOOD LIGHTING IN THE TEXTILE MILL WILL DO 


termine how lost motion and incon- 
venient working conditions retard the 
speed of production. These studies 
brought out the importance of the 
speed of vision as related to the bodily 
movements of the worker in perform- 
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Fig. 1. Advantages of More Light to Employer and Employe. 


erous benefits attributable to better 
lighting. These data, together with 
the fact that many good lighting in- 
stallations have been installed which 
show tendencies toward even higher 
standards than those recommended, 
serve to substantiate the claims that 
lighting is a matter of immense im- 
portance and fully justifies the costs 
of installation and operation. 


Speed of Vision Important 
For many years, efficiency en- 
gineers have made time studies to de- 


ing various industrial 
Merely “seeing” an object is not the 
limit of the action of the eye. There 
are varying degrees of seeing which 
are governed by the amount of light 
upon the objects or work. When the 
amount of light upon the work is in- 
creased, the eyes function quicker and 
easier and the speed of muscular ac- 
tion consequently can be increased. 
This explains to some extent how pro- 
duction is increased through better 
lighting. 

Tests 


operations 


in various 


conducted 


indus 





FLEXIBLE 
Change the intensit 
to suit Fhe work The 
diffuser will efficrently 
take 300 to 500 war 
clear lamps, or |5O 
200 wat clear lamps 
with 4 socket adapter ~ 


SOFT SHADOWS 
Low brightness and 
arge di fus ng surface, 


DURABLE 
( be protected by 
steel reflector 


NO DIRECT OR ca — 


REFLECTED GLARE — 
Low Maximum bright 
ness of 3to 5 candfte- 
power per square 
inch 





Fig. 2. 





LIGHT ON CEILING 
17. of clear lamp 
lumens 20 vpward 


EXCELLENT APPEARENCE 


Enameled white 
nside and ovt 


STANDARD LAMP 
Utilizes standard clear 
bulb MAZDA C or 
DayuicuT lamps 
watra t , DOw 


melling avoided 
) 


CFFICIENT 
60% of clear lamp 
men Sw horizontal 
Plenty of liGht or 
vertical surfaces 


5 be 


Characteristics of Glassteel Diffuser. 


as substantial evidence 
that the eyes function more readily 
under increased levels of illumination. 
The psychological effect of a well 
lighted work room together with re- 
sulting improved working conditions 
also serve as a stimulant to produc- 
tion. In a jute mill an increase of 
17 per cent was experienced when 
the illumination was increased from 
1.5 foot candles to g foot candles. 
Broken threads on looms or ends 
down in spinning can be more readily 
located and repairs on machines 
greatly facilitated under favorable 
lighting conditions. 

That accidents are reduced by bet- 
ter lighting is well known through 
the various investigations conducted 
by insurance Through 
these investigations good lighting has 
been placed on a par, and in some 


tries serve 


companies. 


cases above par, with mechanical 
safety devices. In the textile mill, 
with the numerous machines and 


swiftly moving parts, the value of 
good lighting as a safety measure is 
apparent. 

The lighting expense is sometimes 
regarded as a burdensome item which 
should be reduced rather than in- 
creased. This attitude perhaps re- 
sults because heretofore it has been 
somewhat difficult to secure a definie 
and tangible conception of the value 


of good lighting. It is, of course, 
somewhat difficult to determine the 
dollars and cents value of better 


lighting from the standpoint of in- 
creased safety. However, a study 
of the numerous accidents which 
could have been prevented by ade- 
lighting, together with their 
cost in compensation and lost time, 
is quite sufficient to convince one of 
the need and value of better lighting 
in the industries. In many cases, one 
accident alone may cost more than the 
increased cost of better lighting for a 
considerable period of time. And the 
of such an accident may be 
trifling when the humanitarian aspect 
is given consideration. 


quate 


cost 


From the standpoint of production, 
have a definite factor by which 
we can justify the increased cost of 
better lighting. When increased pro- 
duction results from better lighting, 
the efficiency of the working force 
has been increased, more work is pro 
duced by each individual and, as tests 
show, the increase in work turned out 
is substantial to than 
warrant the lighting ex- 
pense. The average of the increased 


we 


enough 
additional 


more 
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costs in lighting in terms of the pay 
roll ten plants where tests were 
onducti vas 1.96 per cent, while the 
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Fig. 3. Distribution Curve of a Typi 
cal 20-Inch Glassteel Diffuser Using 


a 300-Watt Mazda © Lamp. 
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New Lighting Unit 


L hae facts outlined above are €V1 


dence that modern lighting constitutes 


an important cog in the machinery ot 
produc tion Lhe rapid advance in the 


standards of illumination and_ the 


TEXTILE 


growing appreciation of what good 
lighting is and what it will do are 
constantly bringing about new de- 


velopments in lighting equipment. A 
new industrial lighting unit which has 


a wide application in the textile in 


dustry 1s one of the outstanding de 


velopments of the year. 


Che Glassteel Diffuser, as this unit 
is called, consists of an enameled steel 
reflector and a glass dittusing globe 
vhich complet ly encloses the lamp. 
It therefore combines thg advantages 


R.L.M. 


enclosing 


of the standard Dome metal 


reflector and a glass unit. 


It is distinctly a high class unit and 
lmuirably suited to textile 


mill re 


ents vhere 


elohe 


since the glass enclosing g 


ld the 


rves to 


filament 


properly shi 


the lamp from th cyt 


Phe eft l 


1 ¢ ! 
(slassteel 


Dit 
Cent, 


of the 
fuser 1s approximately 

the 
Dome 


1ency 
per 
about 
R.L.M 
Diffuser 


same as the standard 

With the 
the light is not entirely di 
ed downward 


Glassteel 
rect Small apertures in 
the top of the steel reflector permit 
per the light 
ceiling 


cent of 


the 


about to De 


lirected toward This 


WORLD 


eliminates a “tunnel-like” effect in 
such dark materials 
and equipment do not reflect any ap- 
preciable amount of light to the ceil- 
The curve in Fig. 3 shows the 
distribution of light from a_ typical 
Diffuser. 

This unit is made by several manu- 


rooms where 


ing. 


Glassteel 


a —— 


Fig. 4. Suspension of Lighting Unit to 
Facilitate Removal for Cleaning. 

facturers and is available in 18 and 

20-inch sizes. The smaller diameter 


reflector is equipped with a medium 


screw socket for 100. 150. or 200-watt 


1 ] 1 nat + 
lamp Phe 20-inch reflector is 


equipped with a mogul socket for 


with 


us¢ 
The 


that by 


200 or So00-watt 


lamps. 
larger reflector is so cle S1igTi¢ d 
the use of a standard socket adapter, 


the smaller sized lamps can be em- 
the light 


This is obviously a dis 


ployed without 


distorting 
distribution. 
tinctive feature, because it provides 
levels of illumination 


without the necessity of changing r¢ 


flexibility in the 


flectors. 

The glass enclosing globe is pro- 
tected from breakage by the metal re- 
flector, a feature which is important 
in textile mills because of the neces- 
sity of sweeping down at various in- 


tervals. The mechanical ruggedness 
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provided by the metal reflector 
desirable quality of light a: 
through the of the e1 
globe, and the favorable app 
of the unit whole m 
adaptable to the requirements 
tile mills. 


use 


aS a 


Maintenance of Equipme: 


Much light is often wasted t 
the accumulation lint at 
upon lamps and reflecting eq 
Regular cleaning schedules sh 
arranged so that the most lig] 
ble will be obtained from th: 
More 


such 


ot 


system. 
adopting cleaning s 
Wiping off the units with a 

will assist in keeping the unit 
but 


mills each y 


clean, washing with s 


water at occasional intervals 


SaTy 


in order to keep the 


system at its highest efficic: 

The walls and ce iling beco: 
ened by dust and dirt and 
of their 


them with 


reflecting power 


factory white wi 
their reflecting efficiency ar 
the cheerful appearance of 
The process of 
facilitated by the 
lighting units in such a mat 
they can be detached and take: 
A suggestion for 
given in Fig. 4. An extra ut 
is clean can replace the unit 
taken This 
necessity of washing the unit 
standing on a ladder. The 
ience and safety as well as th 
possibility of lamp breakage 
an arrangement is obvious. 


cleaning 


suspens1o1 
such 


suspel 


down. eliminat 


Roots and Roof Surfaces for Textile Mills 


The Different Structural Types and Their Features — Lighting and Ventilation of Mill Rooms— Discussion of 
Different Construction Materials That May Be Employed— Condensation in Mills— Prevention of 
Leakage — Suggestions That Will Help Owners to Secure Satisfactory Roofs 


PHOROUGH treatment of the 


subject of roof types and 
root surfaces would requiré 
the compilation of a vast 


amount of detail showing many rami 


fications of modern practice. To en 
compass this field in a brief space 
requires much elimination and a 
rather cursory treatment of the major 


problems involved in roof design 
The principal points discussed are 
structural types, roof materials and 
surfaces, condensation and the pre 
vention of leaks 

the simplest torm ot root con- 


struction 1s a flat roof supported on 


eirders and columns 
either alone in 


construction, OT 


beams = and 
(Fig. 1) 


heavy mill 


wood 


wood 


beams on steel girders and columns, 
or all steel construction is used in 
this type Wood plank generally 
forms the structural surtace Con- 
crete buildings of either flat slab or 
beam and girder type also come into 


this classification, which is character- 


ized by he relatively numerous 
Pre Ba mpany, Architects 
a Engineers. Philadelphia and New York 





By Walter F. Ballinger * 





This article is adapted from one by Mr. Ballinger which 


appeared in The Architectu ral 


Forum for September, 1923. It 


was originally written for professional readers, though in non- 
technical language, and was prepared as a summary of the 
principal features distinguishing the choice of various roof types 
and roof surfaces. The subject is one of interest and importance 
to all textile mill owners and superintendents who may be 
looking forward to enlarging their plants. 





intervals 
throughout the interior. The column 
seldom [ 


columns placed at regular 


spacing exceeds 25 or 30 It. 

lo procure longer spans between 
columns trusses of various types are 
employed, the commonest being “A” 
type giving a roof of distinct pitch 


in two directions (Fig. 2), and the 
Howe truss (Fig. 3), giving a more 
or less flat roof The “A” type 
truss is commonly used without 
columns for spans up to 60 ft. and 
oceasionally for greater widths, and 
is built of either wood or steel. ‘The 
relatively sharp slope of this roof, 


when used with monitors or other 
ventilators at the ridge, assists in 
ridding a building of heated air or 


obnoxious fumes that are lighter than 


air, as the gases rapidly seek the 
highest point and pass out through 
the openings provided 

Where high humidity must be 
maintained within a building, as in 
many textile mills, and where con- 
densation of the moisture with the 


resulting dripping must be avoided, 
it 1S important that there be no 
obstructions to the free passage of 
the air along the under side of the 


pitched roof from the low j 

the ridge. Should the moisture lade 
air be interrupted in its flow by 

purlin placed horizontally, for ¢ 
ample, the air caught by th« 
thus formed would tend to give up its 
moisture due to the prolonged contact 
with the cool roof. The water cot 
densed at this point would drip fror 
the roof and purlin, while the at 
after cooling would tend to desce! 

out of the pocket to be replaced | 
more moisture laden air, the 
constantly repeating itself. By kee! 
ing the heated moist air rapidly mov 
ing to the ridge and out of the vi 
lators, much of the condensation 1 
avoided until the air is actua t 
side the building. 


1) cke 


Larger Buildings 
When a building of 
area is to be roofed, columns 


cons 


necessary. To combine a series 
“A” trusses would result 
valleys over each row of mmns 
Consequently, where long spins 4 
required with columns at re/ative! 
remote intervals and when ven!:!atto! 





Son 


vhe 
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a primary requirement, the with monitor lighting. In this type, 
truss (Fig. 3) or some one the building is’ spanned crosswise 
related types is used. Clear with a series of flat or Howe trusses 


up to 8o ft. are common with spaced at regular intervals. Begin 


uss, and greater widths can be ning at one end of the building the 
1 if the cost is not too great roof is placed at the level of the 
tor \ characteristic of this bottom chords The roof between 


{ framin 
nal heigh 


} 


g is that it requires the first and second truss is at the 
t 


in a building at the chords and 


level of the top 


rests 








|. Example of Building with Flat Roof Supported on Beams. Girders 
and Columns 


i order to Phe 
second and third truss is again placed 
down at the bottom chord and so on 
down the length of the building. The 


vertical 


the them the 


bove the clearance established 


accommodate upon roof between 


lower chord. Roughly speak- 


eight of a Howe truss is 


truss 
ventilating or rigid steel sash so that 


ith of its span; hene« face of cach carrles 


| tor a 
indred foot span the upper 


every other pair ot trusses constitutes 


caring the root would be 


a monitor with glass sides. By this 


imately twelve feet above the ; ° 
prot simple scheme the depth of a Howe 
chord, This adds to the cost 4 

truss is utilized with a minimum of 
wall construction and it adds 


waste space. 


llv to the cost of heating and 


ming this extra volume of air, Saw-Tooth Roofs 


ver such is necessary. 


ape Monitor§ may function both as 

the “A” truss and the Howe : : 1 
ventilators and skylights. Under 

ire commonly surmounted by ; 

rs which take various forms. 


CONTiNYOUS STeE 


most VENTILATING Sagn 


monitor 
s ot two parallel rows of glass 


the ridge, with a 


frequently used 


OmMPOSsITION ROOFING 


her side of 
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tion from the peak of the skylight or 
sloped to correspond with the angle 
to the depth ré 


ot the glass. Owing 


quired tor this truss it 1s practicabl 
only up to 60 or 7o ft. The use of 

Howe truss transversely to the saw 
eeth and beneath, them permits of 
somewhat longer spans, but the cost 


increased. This is because 


the truss requires from 8 to 12 ft. of 


and from 


space to be 


extra height to the building, 


8S to 12 cu. ft. of wasted 


and conditioned for every 


square Toot of floor 


\n economical 


area 
method of 
ithout 


been developed and 


framing 
columns has 


roofs w 


saw-tooth 


j he 
patented by the 


writer and 1s called * Super-Span 

construction. (Figs. 6 and 7.) The 
system employs both longitudinal and 
transverse’ trusses Back of the 
glass is an ordinary truss as above 
described which supports the root 
longitudinally for distances up to 60 
rr 6s f hes usses in turn aré 
supported Ox ntervals) by a 
eavier tt erse us whose bot 

tom hord S t Same le vel as the 
valleys and whose top chord extends 
outside the “sawteeth connecting 
their peaks one to the other, the 
structural members of the skylights 
be coming the struts and brace S It 1S 
somewhat like an ordinary bridge 
truss except that the angles of the 


web members are not equal in eat 












roof above them, the slopes 
monitor roof being approxi- 
the same as for the main roof. 
straight pitched 
in in one direction only is em- 
on the monitor. 
iriation of this 


mes a roof 


monitor con- 
having its roof surfaces pitch 
ird to the center forming a 
he bottom of which is generally 
same level as the ridge of the 
4). The purpose of 
ersed form is to eliminate any 


Fig. 3. 


the admission of 
direct rays of the sun through moni 
tors is objectionable 
illumination of the interior is 


‘contrasty,’ with bright sunny spots 


certain conditions 
because the 


roof (Fig, very 


ket, and to assist in the com- and dark shadows. Furthermore, 
removal of moist air or un- skylights admitting the sun’s rays act 
le fumes. As will be noted as greenhouses; that is, the heat of 
he illustrations this kind of the sun enters. which is often un- 

places the windows at the desirable, especially in summer time 
point and in plants that are otherwise over 
1odification of this kind of heated. To overcome thes« objec 


is formed by continuing one tions saw-tooth roofs (Fig. 5) are 


of a pitched roof beyond and used, consisting of a series of parallel 


skylights facing the north, and hav 


} 
iced 


short distance, 


ne riage tora 


ing the glass so pl as to 


t 
direct rays of the sun 
vertically, 

ig efficiency re 
from sloping the 
corresponding t 


nnecting this false ridge with receive 


surface by means of none of the 


sh set at The glass may be 
but a 


sults 


a slope ot approxi 
ree inches to the foot away 
Phe 


1S thus one sided, 


placed 
greater lighti 


le vertical. resulting glass to the 


angle the deviation 
of the sun 


summer solstice 


combining 
tooth 


framing. 


racteristics of a from the meridian at the 


th ‘an “A” 


Saw 
truss 


SS in thes¢ moniti rs 18 genefr- Saw tooth roots are constructed 
ed only to the North as in entirely of wood, or may be entirely 
building to eliminate sun framed with steel or concrete. Get 


heat, but 


alternating 


sometimes it is erally each valley is supported by a 


directions in row of columns spaced from 16 to 25 


ther bay without regard to ft. apart, though greater spacing may 


{ 
points. In this their 
is primarilly that of venti- 


case be obtained with ordinary “1 ”’-beams 
of sufficient depth 


several methods are 


To get long spans 


empl Ve d 


high and low bay” roof is \ Howe truss may be used bacl 
here long spans are desired of the glass in a perpendicular posi 





Example of Building with Flat Roof Supported on Howe Truss 


pair. Reference to the accompany 


ing illustration will clarify this point 
With this system of framing, spans 


of 100 ft. in width (transversely to 


the skylights) and of any length 


whatever AT ¢ 


constructed at only 


reater cost 


(for the building 


than for a saw-tooth 


root supported entirely on columns 


under each valley lf widths greater 
n 100 tt ire t be roofed, a row 
lumns about 60 ft. apart are re 
quired te each additional 100 { 
¢ £ columiy spacing ot 
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root framing is 


kind ot 





the wood or steel truss of arch form, 
suitable for spans of considerable 
eneth where very lght roof loads 
re carried hey re fre- 
juel ly S¢ lor Y ages ofr! small 
rmories, but when built of wood are 
not h considet vy fire yrotec- 
on engineers n iccount oO the 
e + ~~. 
Ss 5 ont 008. ares 
oe mS 
ot g : 
oe oa Sec... 
a rat SESS 
a at roe . _s aT 
ae has 


BRA wa 


ewcn Paes 


ey RRS, FF OT 


6 


= = 


Fig Building With Roof Supported 
on “A” Type Truss 
‘ 1 } 1,1] 
S it dim ens S¢ o bulk 
| the tlie Vvebs | iminated 
hore S lw ) \ K di tit 
euishe { sisting of a 
irved truss » of wood, in 
which the ET ver chords 
re th arehe re’ nearly 
: ; . 
para { \ ‘ The W ¢ ) 
members are ‘ much the same 
is in a Hows Ss \ steel or iron 
rod in tens ( nects the ends oft 
is truss like the string to a bow, 
and takes care ot le irust oF tng? 
root The wsual spans tor this roo 
range trom 60 to 100 Tt 
: ; ' 1] 
Che second type which is generally 
yI 
built up of lamimated wood members 


a flat 
the 
he latticed web 


has an arched upper chord and 
chord, the 
a circle 
this 
a rather complex 
methods of 


lower whole forming 
segment of 
arranged 


members of truss are 


according to SVS 
tem, and several effective 


construction are controlled by patents 


Spans as great as 100 ft. have been 
bridged occasionally with these seg 
mental trusses. 
Use of Skylights 
Skylights are used on all types of 


roof. sometimes even in conjunction 
with monitors. They are of two 
kinds: those that have their glass 
near to and parallel with the roof 
surface, called flush skylights; and 
those having their glass in various 
arrangements on frames extending 
well above the ro urlace called 
standing skylights. Flush skylights 
iT¢ S¢ | principally on pitched roots 
of distinct slope where their shallow 
trames at not likely to be flooded, 





Fig. 4. 


Downward to 


Example of Building With Monitor Having Roof Surfaces Pitched 
Center. er 


Forming a “V 
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Meeting the Needs for Suitable 
Equipment for Power Plants 


Webster equipment fulfills the requirements of 
every power plant operator and owner who appreciates ait 
the best methods as expressed in coal and ashes hand- — 
ling machinery. The big reason for the 100% service 
which it gives is because each installation is exactly 
fitted to the work required. es 


Webster equipment for large or small power 
plants is the culmination of years of experience in 
building and designing machinery for this work. 
During this time Webster engineers have thoroughly 
studied the correct handling of coal and ashes in power duces « 









. : eo " . re 
plants, and can ably assist in specifying suitable equip- , 
~ MOU 
ment to meet all needs. Check up on your coal and Ja 
ashes handling equipment with a Webster engineer! easily 
* era 
ine 
ig a 
: } = lovs 
4500-4560 Cortland Street, CHICAGO ises 
Branch Offices Agencies and Representatives d 
BOSTON 902 Oliver Bldg Atlanta, Ga Fulton Supply Co., 70 Nelson St New Orleans, La. , Globe Supply& Machinery Company, } 
BUFFALO 572 Ellicott Square Baltimore, Md..H. W. Faunt LeRoy, 523 Calvert Bldg 625-627 S. Peters Street U 
CINCINNATI 1914 Union Central Bldg Birmingham, Ala...G. R. Mueller, Brown-Marx Bidg Pittsburgh, Pa... Dempcey-Degener Co., 708 Penn Ave <mbhl 
CLEVELAND 509 Swetland Bldg Denver, Colo C. L. Dean, 1718 California Ave Salt Lake City, Utah, L. W. Mendenhall, 517 McIntyre : : 
NEW YORK 90 West Street Detroit, Mich., Palmer-Bee Co. 2778-2794 E. Grand Blvd Building whict 
PHILADELPHIA ..719 Commercial Trust Bldg. Knoxville, Tenn .. Webster & Co , Holston Bank Bidg Salt Lake City, Utah Galigher Machinery Co ba 
— Louisville, Ky E. D. Morton & Co., 516 W. Main St Seattle, Wash., The Brinkley Company, 651 Alaska St 
4 ta actories sheer Memphis, Tenn..E. C. Atkins & Co., Maine & Butler Sts Vancouver. B.C...B. C. Equipment Company, Ltd, alahe 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TIFFIN, OHIO Milwaukee, Wis vw. Clasmann Co., 620 Wells Bldg 613 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg \ 
Av0Ve 
Canadian Factory-Sales Office: WEBSTER-INGLIS, LIMITED, 1¢@ Strachan Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
emer 
#0ar 
Place 
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ction almost solely as win- 
ther than as ventilators. 
ng skylights take many forms 
commonly have tops shaped 
ip roof with plain or ribbed 
ld in light metal or wood 
The sides of the skylights 
1f glass or metal, but very 
have ventilating sash like 
in monitors. When ven- 
ash is not used other forms 
itors are employed, as these 
are mostly used over eleva- 
stair wells or light courts 
which warm and foul air 
is removed. 


q 


Materials of Construction 


( 


the 





g now from roof structure 
iaterials of construction we 
even broader field. First to 
lered are the materials used 
tructural roof itself, the sub- 
ised to span the spaces be- 
usses or purlins, on which 
er waterproof surface is 
\Vood plank is largely used 
is inexpensive and is a 

d non-conductor of heat and 
helps to reduce the heat 
the building and to mini- 
lensation on the under sur- 
is objectionable in several 
vever, the principal disad- 
being that it will rot, and 
s combustible. The tendency 
may be reduced by various 
treatments, some 


ot which 


iently inexpensive to war- 
use. Wood may be used 
resence of many chemical 


would destroy 
mstruction 


metal or 
1s for struc- 
rest of the 
s of eoncrete. It has many 
rticularly for roofs of flat 
irious systems of construc- 
sed; employing gypsum tile, 
burned clay tile and the 
ising ordinary beam and 
flat slab construction. Con- 
lires some insulating layer 
excessive condensation 
tain conditions. 


used 
the 


much 
fs W he re 


} 


in various forms is coming 
use because it is a non 
r of heat and therefore re- 
ndensation to a minimum. In 
ect it is about as effective as 
Gypsum is non-combustible, 
nt, of light weight, and is 
indled. Except under acid 
S gypsum is generally pre- 
wood plank. 
ire several methods of lay- 
sum roof. One method em- 
of tile or small slab set in 
ns cr inverted T’s. Another 
uch larger slab of gypsum 
r suitable reinforcement. A 
es a stiff gypsum board re- 
a prepared plaster-board 
rested on iron framework of 
used to support gypsum 
‘einforcing steel placed 
s board and then a gypsum 
* poured over the whole, the 
ing as a form that is left in 
similar method uses a tem- 
yood form as for flat slab 
work, with light I-beams at 


is 
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proper intervals. Gypsum cement is 
poured over wire reinforcing as in 
the last case. 

There are a number of substances 
which not only form the structural 
roof surface but also have a suitable 
weatherproof surface which are used 
without a top membrane or other sur- 
face treatment. Commonest among 
these is corrugated galvanized iron, 
which is much used for low cost tem 
orary structures. It is probably the 








CONTINUOUS STaEL \4 
VENT'LATING SASH 


WOOD FRAME 


WOOD POSTS 
20-0 


Fig. 5. Example of Ordinary Type 
lowest in first cost of any roofing 
material. Its use is limited by the 


fact that it will rust in time; that it 
is attacked by many gases and chemi- 
cal fumes, and that it is an excellent 
conductor of heat. This last charac- 
teristic that much heat 
lost through the roof in winter and 
that it will be unduly hot in summer 
sunshine; furthermore that under 
humid conditions, moisture will rapid 
ly condense on its under surface on 
cool days. 


connotes 


is 


To overcome the deterioration of 
galvanized iron and yet retain its 
relative economy and simplicity, it 
now comes with both surfaces (and 


Corrugated zinc is now being in- 
troduced on the market and offers 
certain merits useful in special cases. 
Zine will not and therefore a 
roof of this material will have a high 
salvage value, suggesting its use for 
buildings of only a semi-permanent 
nature. melting point 
and would be destroyed by a fire in 
contact with it. It will 
corrosion of some fumes but is read- 
ily attacked by other chemicals. Like 


rust 


It has a low 


close resist 


BRICK WALL 
BRICK PIERS 





of 
Columns at the Bottom of Each Valley 


Sawtooth Roof Supported Upon 


iron roofing, it is highly conductive. 

Corrugated wire glass is similar to 
the above types, having aside from its 
translucency the qualities of perma- 
ance and resistance to practically all 
forms of corrosion. If daylight were 
the prime requisite of 
there 


ot a structure. 


the 


is no reason why 
building might not be made of glass 
supported on a steel framework. The 


disadvantages of glass are its high 


entire 


conductivity, its weight, and its brit- 


tleness. Though wire glass will not 


shatter under an impact, the cracks 
that result will admit water unless 
cemented The motion of a building 
due to temperature changes, win 


7 
-/ 
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proof membrane must be constructed. 
Shingles, slate, and tile are the prin- 
cipal water-shedding materials, de 
pending for their overlap and the 
pitch of the roof to prevent rain from 
penetrating. Shingles of wood are 
now seldom used, but prepared shin- 
gles of felt paper, of felt with a stone 
surface, and of asbestos cement are 
commonly employed in industrial con 
struction. Choice depends on the 
of cost, permanence, fire-re- 

and appearance pertaining 
to any given problem. Slate and tile 
are somewhat heavier materials hav- 
ing similar qualities, with like factors 
governing their choice. 

Metals are on roofs of 
steep pitch; copper, tin, and zinc be- 
ing the materials most employed. The 
metal sheets are crimped together at 
the edges and are soldered at all flat 
seams. The vertical are fre 
quently left standing. Copper pos- 
sesses ideal permanence under most 
conditions, its being restricted 
largely by expense. Tin is the least 
expensive in first cost but requires 


factors 
sistance, 


used 


also 


seams 


use 


regular painting to protect it from 
corrosion. Zine is quite new to this 
purpose, but it appears to have a 


place between copper and tin, and 
will doubtless prove satisfactory when 
its possibilities and limitations 
thoroughly understood. 

Flat roofs, or roofs having valleys 
where water may as in saw- 
tooth buildings, require that the roof 
be made 
to water. 


are 


collect 


surface 
pervious 


absolutely im 
Pitch or asphalt 
with layers of paper or felt, and fre 
quently a surface of gravel or 


the 


with 


crushed slag are materials em- 





ae 


(More or less) 





Perspective View Showing 


even the edges) covered by one or 
more layers of asbestos paper firmly 
cemented to the metal. 


provement 


A great im- 
in the life and usefulness 
of the material has been achieved by 
this process, although the conductivity 
has not been lessened sufficiently to 
eliminate this factor. 

Corrugated asbestos or even:plain 
asbestos sheets are used in much the 
same manner. This material is less 
subject to deterioration even when 
exposed to many chemical fumes. It 
has low heat conductivity and is 
therefore less liable to permit con- 
densation, although the thinness of 
the sheets does not afford sufficient 
insulation when there is any very 
great difference in temperatures to be 
combatted. 


“Super-Span” Sawtooth Construction With 


tion and 60 Feet in the Other 


internal re- 
quires a flexible setting for the glass, 
which entirely practicable. 
Concrete tile of fairly large dimen- 
sions are now the market 
may be used alone directly on the 
steel channels, whenever air leakage 
and condensation are not factors, as 
in boiler houses and foundries. They 
are adapted only to steep pitch roofs, 
but require no further surfacing. 


or Stresses 


pressure, 


is now 


on which 


Water-Shedding Materials 


Wood, concrete, and gypsum roofs 
require the protection of a water- 
proof or rain-shedding surface mate- 
rial to give satisfactory results. On 
roofs of steep pitch materials that 
will shed water are sufficient, 
on flat or low pitch roofs a 


while 
water- 


100 Feet Clear Span in One Direc- 


ployed to form a water-tight mem 
brane. The process employed is well 
known, generally consisting of the ap- 
plication to the roof of a layer of hot 
pitch or asphalt, over which is a 
layer of paper or felt, then another 
layer of binder and another of felt, 
until four or five layers of the tar 
and three or four layers the 
webbing have been laid. All seams 
are overlapped as each layer is added. 
On the last coat of tar fine gravel or 
ground slag is spread to form a pro- 
tective surface, keeping the sun from 
melting the binder. 

The characteristics of the several 
materials employed vary © slightly 
Pitch has a lower melting point than 
asphalt and will melt under a hot sum 
and gradually work down the slope of 


of 
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Already a Center of 
Textile Manufacture 


The illustrations cn this page show only a 
few of the 150 flourishing textile mills in Ten- 
nessee. The eyes of the industry are on this 
section for Tennessee offers to textile manu- 


facturers advantages probably unequalled by 
any other state. 





Here are five basic reasons that merit in- 
vestigation: 

1. Labor. The best labor conditions in the 
South—a vast untapped supply of intelli- 
gent American-born workers. 

Raw Materials. Cotton is grown in Ten- 
nessee and adjoining states. Building 
materials are here in abundance. 

3. Transportation. Excellent rail and water 
facilities place communities in close touch 
with foreign and domestic markets. Rates 
are favorable to manufacturers. Forty 
per cent of the country’s population lives 
within a 500 mile radius of Tennessee. 

4. Power. A’ vast superpower system — 

Cs tas ee * 190,000 horsepower in operation and 
82,200 hcrsepower under construction— 
provides industries with cheap and re- 
liable power service. Tennessee's rivers 
and mountain streams afford unlimited 
facilities for future power development. 

5. Favorable Construction Conditions. Cheap 
land—lcw building costs — dependable 
construction labor — low taxes. 





Cleveland Woolen Mills. Cleveland. 





NO 





Warioto Cotton Mills. Nashville 





Write us for additional facts about this section 
—no obligation. 








The Tennessee Electric Power Company 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville. Ga ; ‘a c 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Fig. 
“Duy 





United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chattanooga 


Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co... Chattanooga. Prendergast Cotton Mills, Prendergast 


Build Your Mull in 
TENNESSEE 
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unless pre tected by gravel or 
\sphalt does not need this pro- 
and may be left black, al- 
this practice is not desirable 
tooth roofs as a light surface 
increases the amount of light 


: the adjacent skylights. The 
may be of felt paper im- 

d with pitch or asphalt, or 

; s felt impregnated with as- 
ph The only choice in the use of 
I ir crushed slag is to get the 


as either is satisfactory. 
emporary buildings and where 
first cost 1S an important considera 
pared roofing made of layers 
nd paper or felt are in the 


narke! in great variety, many having 
st surface rolled on. They are 


th a 
laid are practically the same 


cemented lap, and if 


p 
as ult-up roof of equal weight. 
Verti surfaces such as the ends of 
monitors and saw-tooth skylight are 
generally covered with metal, or with 
prep roofing or shingles. 
Insulation 
inate. the difficulties attend 
g loss of heat through roofs, 
with particular concern for minimiz- 
9 lensation on the inner (and 
in S¢ cases, upper) surface of 
roots is occasionally necessary to 





Fig. Interior View, Weave Shed of Ardross Worsted Company, Showing 
Super-Span” Sawtooth Roof, Carrying Four Sawteeth Without Columns in 
the Floor 


ayer of msulating mate- 
the structural roof and 


surtacing material WeV 


inces are prepared for this 
irk being very commonly 
ibrous mattings or com 


ras are ethcient in varving 
extreme conditions § art 


tended with, drip gutters 


Nac I beneath windows, 


all places where 
shows drops of water will 


ivoid condensation on 


IS necessarv to use double 


Oo! leakage is simply 


using appropriate mate 
vorkmanlike manner. \ 
n fact, is more frequent 


imed on the architect for 
tions and wrong choice 
or method, or upon thx 
parsimonious economy in 


han upon the roofing con- 


roots are generally con- 
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sidered by laymen to be always leak- points should be observed. First, the able as the Miami River, the problem 


ing, due largely to this lack of good flashings should be of ermanent is not so simple What [| want to 
roof construction. A sawtooth roof, and non-corrosive material. Second, emphasize is that no general rules 
with its many valleys, may be as tight they should be set in a flexible man- can be lar wn olve water o1 
as any other roof. It is simply a ner, particularly with wood plank scale problems as vhole and no 
matter of good flashings, and of extra roofs, so that the shrinkage of the better advice can be given to the 


wogd will not tear the 
Phird, 


above the 


lavers of felt and asphalt in the val 
leys to take the 
walking along them to wash windows. 

The final point in a satisfactory 
roof is the flashing at all interrup- its barriers in case the 


Hashing. manufacturer or power plant engineer 
flashings should be carried 1 


highest 


wear of persons 


1 


point to which 





water can collect before overflowing 
drains are 
choked or are of insufficient capacity 


tions in the plane of the roof. These 


Solving a Mill’s Water Problem 


Filtering and Softening Plant Installation at Orr Felt and 


Blanket Co. 


By WW. F. Schaphorst. 


HE Orr Felt & Blanket Company times of the year the river bed 1s 

Ohio, are among the 
manufacturers of fine the river bottom bleaches and 
Under a heavy rain this 


Unless the lime is dissolved, and 


Piqua, nearly dry and the soft limestone on 


foremost softens 
quality paper makers’ felts and high in the sun 


grade woolen blankets together with 





products are as close to perfection as mud and other imjurious matter, ts 
can be obtained in textiles they are carried along in the water of th 
not Orr standard. The determination fast rising stream. The hardness will Fig. 1. Water Drawn From Each 


Faucet is From Different Part of Sys 


t ° . > finest felts and blan increase trom 10 to 20 grains in s 
oy produce the finest Its an tem and Gives Close Control 


kets could have no better demonstra- few hours, and the mud will become 
tion than the care they have taken so heay \ that the water 1s practically responsible reputable, and unbiased 
with their water supply, the filtering unusable. engineers who are fully conversant 
and softening plant completed in The problem was handled very well with such problems 
by the installation of a large lime The engineers” first studied the 
da water softer g system (00 \lian ive Watel yroblem m 
S s WTC SEC ef 1 ei ( oI ¢ \ ) e \ TE 
1 to pe W ched i ely I is evervbody \ ‘ Ile i ( 
he Orr Company oft Vere Finally 0 \ rrived at 
wsatished lhey i TLD pic Neorery¢ le Vn i} ren 1i¢ | 
Orton I ( ren 5 ( WOK MIL Pract lly i esult 
1 decided thi hey \ r ( solute agreement betwee heory 
eir efforts ta ell ( TACTICS l one o the finest 
ould g ec tess POUT | ( eT hie Ol S Ws 1 
€Frec WW i ror thie 1 si ISLT\ 
\ Nl his i i the lhe mate! th s ecided 
Py he ) ‘ ‘ e engineet! rr this J 
Sper ( 1 looks somewh ke coarse ind and 
ems know colite Its Cl f 
Betore \ | \ . en 1) verti ire t ( ) re 
can be decide on eve condity g L ink ving the 
must be stud:ed ich mate inpurified water to percola hrough 
tinfall, temperature, cost. « fuel it \fter it has abstracted its full 
\ Ivsis of the el 1 x «litter quota ot hardness he \ Cl s hut 
Os, cost O 1 | itv « id the material venerated with 
Area Space Hable, fir a a solution of common lt 1m water 
paratus, and so on. A result, for Phe sodium of the salt replaces the 
January, 1923, being one of the fines ne extreme conditi he engineet = nd magnesia 1 the material 
installations of its kind in the text sometimes recommend a material to is thus brought back to its exact 
ndustry It softens water for .the enter into solution with the water riginal conditior Serie 
boilers as well as for manufacturing here fs ‘ne ‘ ther qn 4 v9 
processes. trom a stream as pollute 1 Lhe complete ns lation imeludes 


In the manufacture 


Of telts, bilan 


kets and other woolens, water 1s one 
of the most important of all the raw 
product items, for it can easily be the 


cause oft a poor pr duet. even if the 


best stock available be used No 
matter how well the scour ng 1s done 
} 


how fine the grade of wool, or how 


manufacturing process, it 


+ +} 
CXaAC tne 
] + ~ + . -?— ~ 91] + 
the water 1s not correct, all these 
good qualities can very easily be di 


stroved, 


Source of Water Supply 
The source of water supply is the 


Miami River, with its troublesom« 


mud and turbidity and its greatly 


varying hardness. In previous vears 





this water gave considerable concern 


and requir much alertness on t So . : . . - . 
4 ed muc ight on th Fig. 2. Softeners and Filter Unit for Handling 250.000 Gallons Every 10 
part of the Orr engineers. At certain 5 


Hours 
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ALABAMA 
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Keeping Pace With 
the South 


The past year has been one of remarkable growth throughout the South. Alabama has kept its 
position in the forefront of industrial activities; it has made great forward strides in its Textile in- 
dustries; its agricultural and mineral production have been increased in almost every instance; 
new and enlarged activities have been developed to utilize its great natural resources. Alabama 


has more to offer today than ever before 


Alabama Power Company 
Ranks 12th In U. >. 
In Energy Supplied 


Phe great increase in the operations of this Company during the past year places it twelfth in 
the amount of electric energy supplied to the public by Power Companies in the United States. 


\nd when present developments are completed this rank will be increased to fifth or sixth. 


In keeping pace with the South more than 400,000 horse- 
power is now available; with 200,000 horsepower capacity 
under construction. 2,200 miles of high tension transmis- 
sion lines, covering 25,000 miles of territory in the state. 
Loop service and inter-connecting lines with entire South- 
east. Rates are extremely attractive. 


The services and facilities of the Company are available in 
obtaining specific information regarding any particular field of 
industry. 
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[ALABAMA ei Company _| 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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recir 
prope 


lt 


three 


necess; 


1 
plies . 


Manut, 


water 
from t 
It 1S { 
der c 
formit 
n the 

This 
Scale 
ter, me 
operat 
ran he 
der s 
quick] 
“le al 


S Sa 
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a s cially constructed building for 
the ousing of softeners and filters, 
inks, the salt supply, and the 


sal 
fee. rs. Other units are a 200,000 
gal steel settling tank, remodeled 
for st efficient results, a 100,000 
ga conerete soft water storage 
res r, and a 1,000 gallon’ per 
mi! pump for the supply of the 
wat The system makes available 
for ir use in any one day one-half 
mil gallons of crystal clear water, 
softer than rainfall, and insures the 
wate ving the same quality every 

1 gardless of variations in the 
Mm tion of the raw water. 

| water from the settling tank 
asses through a horizontal pressure 
filter, then through two horizontal 
pres e softeners of the rapid re- 
gent ng type. From here it flows 
ind he control of balanced float 
valy to the storage reservoir. 

I he regeneration of the sof- 
teners, a new and specially designed 
salt ssolving basin was_ installed 
permitting the use of cheap salt, dis- 
solving it rapidly, fitering it and then 
recirculating it to make sure of th« 
proj strength of the brine and a 
omy dissolving of the salt. 

In order to thoroughly treat the 
water and insure the proper amount 
of alum coagulant and alkali neutral- 
ization, the engineers designed and 
built special set of feeders, accu- 
rate and positive in their operation, 
for use in this plant. The main river 
feed and the solution feed pumps ar 
electrically driven, and the controls 
re lesigned that when the set- 
ting tank is at the overflow mark 
the pi ps stop. 

Water for Boiler Plant 

lt e power plant a battery of 
thre » H. P. boilers with all the 
necessary auxiliary equipment sup- 


1 


plies steam for power purposes and 
manufacturing processes. Since thi 
water r these boilers 1s all supplied 
from above mentioned softeners, 
it is possible to operate the plant un 
der constant heavy overloads without 
forming a particle of scale or sludge 

n the boiler tubes. 

Th permanent freedom from 
scale e to the use of pure soft wa 
ter, means that the boilers are always 
operating at their best efficiency and 
‘an be depended upon to operate un- 
der s re overloads and to respond 
quickly to sudden demands. Boiler 
lear is eliminated and much fuel 

'he general efficiency of the Orr 

i m, and its enduringly eco 
m peration are insured by the 
S¢ s ideal water, that is filtered 
id ened by thoroughly modern 
and ntific equipment. In the end 

Is nd to pay in a finer, more 
erfe roduct at minimum produc- 
t : maintenance cost. 


the illustrations, an 
nteresting detail of the equipment is 
: t Fig. 1. At the sink in front 
' the first softening unit there are 
« faucets, each one bringing water 
mination from portions of 
Watcr-treating plant, thus provid- 
control from the raw river 


ng to 
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Fig. 3. 


water to the completely softened 
water. 


In the foreground of Fig. 2 are two 


water-softeners and just beyond 
them the filter unit. Note the con 
venience of the piping arrangement 
and the small amount of space oc 
cupied. This equipment not only 
filters 250,000 gallons every ten 


fifteen 


grains of hardness so that the water 


hours, but entirely removes 


goes to the various processes and to 
soft. 


Fig. 3 shows the tank in which the 


the boilers absolutely 





Tank in Which Brine Solution is Made Up 


rine soiutiol Is mace 1 and n 
cates the a Matic pumps and float 
ves bv which density o Ss nity Ss 
i 
1 i) a hn here rhe SOLUTIOI 
1 
isses t egenerattl inKS 
1 
- 1 1S al MUTSIde ew ot the yatel 
| ‘ r plant showing the big st ] 
i iy preadTht, PLOdN sim 6G ERK iS Cccl 
settling tanks and the sott water 


reservoir, above which the sprays are 


We are Vhe 


Company, ro! 


indebted to 
New York, 


he photographs from which thes 


llustrations were reproduced 


working. 


Permutit 


The Increased Cost of Building 





Largely Due to Use of Better Materials and Equipment 
Better Mills Reduce Upkeep and Labor Turnover 


By W. fo 
sae usual tvpe of cost data 
based on comparisons of the 


present costs of building materials 
and labor with the pre-war 
materials and labor of the same qual 


ity, indicates that an industrial build 


costs of 


ing today 1s about twice as expensiv: 


as it would have been before 


1914 


Hlowever, when we compare present 


actual unit costs per square foot of 
® Lockwood, Greene & ) he 


- = . 








) j / 


ding with similar actual unit 


it the earlier dates, we find in a great 


ances Nat the 


in st nerease 1S 


Why is this? It 
the 


ore than twice 


seems to me that inswer lies in 
the fact that more expensive types of 
building materials and equipment are 
being used today 


(On the 


as common practice. 


One hand the prospective 
ictory builder and his architect and 
ngineer are being constantly bom- 








Fig. 4. Settling Tanks and Soft Water Reservoir 
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barded by a large number of new 
; g 
building materials, new appliances, 
and new conveniences Many of 


these have merit and are worthy ot 


‘onsideration It 1s human 


only 


-e that men will include some of 


1 


new things in the building and 


} a. ee . 
le initial cost 1s thus 


Lower Maintenance Expense 
\ 11, the 


oa modern = -industrial 


manager 


knows only too well that a 


deciding factor 1 


profits is overhead 


S nd he knows also that mainte 
nance of the plant is frequently a 
onsiderable portion ot overhead 
cost. He therefore is willing to make 


irger initial investment to secure a 


which will 


ie long run. 


uilding, or appliances 


; +} 


ist the least in 


\ third 


st of 


factor in the increased 


] 


industrial buildings is_ the 


pride which the modern owner dis 
f 


plavs in his plant. He wants.a better 


building than formerly satis- 


“a 
OOKINg 


fied him and he asks for better ap 
pointments inside the structure. He¢ 
willing to pay for it all because 


he knows building advertises 


he product to the consumer; that a 
modern, clean, attractive plant in 
terests and holds { vood class Ot 
labor; in short, that it is a good in 


vestment 
Better Equipment 
Similarly, better equipment is being 
he individual lavatory 
replaced the old plain iron sink 
water and 


used has 


Hot 


liquid soap are more fre 


Iknameled — steel 
toilet partitions have replaced the w 

sanitary 
floors in toilet 
First 
locker rooms and similar facilities for 


quently supplied 

Perrazzo 
more 
rest 


wood partitions. 


rooms are com 


mon. aid rooms, rooms 


employes are now provided as com 
mon practice 
Improved Lighting 
\rtificial illumination is better 


\ot only are larger lamps being used, 
and 
and mort 
fective Jypes of re Hlectors are being 


necessitating larger wires 
but more 


con 


uits, 


cxpensive 


rrovided. Extra circuits for night 
ind emergency lighting, for signal 
systems, and for telephones are now 


part of standard building equipment 
In the field of heating not only are 
rcuum but 


control 


systems more common, 

temperature 
system is being more frequently 
stalled \rtificial ventilation is a 
requirement in 


certain 


1 


1e automatic 


IN- 


egal some localities 


for conditions and is more 
commonly provided in the average 
factory IXlevators are larger and 
rate of speed. 


Many of them are properly equipped 


travel kt 2 highe zr 


with self-leveling devices and with 
clf-opening doors. 
Many other items could be men- 


tioned as all of them have economic 
value \s where more 
expensive equipment or materials are 
now used, it is largely because the 
ultimate per 


said above, 


cost year of service is 
less, or a decreased operating cost is 
experienced. Nevertheless, these 
items make the original or first cost 
more than formerly experienced for 


a similar type of building. 
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SERVICE of special value 1 © oe 
to the Textile Industry 


The textile industry has neering, have been in espe- = 
seen many changes in the past cially close association with 
half-century. Methods have the textile industry. Through | 
been revolutionized, new proc- their service they have had 
esses and machinery substituted a share in the very improve- 
for old. ments that have marked its 


growth. Their organization 
Yet in the face of these of engineers, arch it ects, 
financial men and mill man- 


changes, there are textile mills 
agers have had a part in the 


in New England, in the South 





and in the Middle West that up-building of the industry. 
have kept pace. They are to- Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
day as up-to-date as the day are especially prepared to 
they were originally designed. meet any problem of mill g 
With the help of intelligent construction or textile man- 
and constant engineering serv- ufacturing. Their service 1s 
ice they have made the complete, including the val- 
changes with a minimum of uation of properties for 
delay and expense, for these financial purposes, for in- 
mills were Built with ventory or taxation. 
Foresight. —= 

‘¢ A copy of “ Building 


with Foresight,” a 
booklet descriptive of 


Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., through ninety- 





two years of varied Lockwood-Greene 

ever-progressive  experi- BUILDING achievements will be 
. . . . WwW 

ence in industrial engi- FORDE IT sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 9 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood, Greene, Paris, France 
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REPORT OF ‘MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1923 


New Mills, Enlargements and Improvements 








Numerous Large Units Added to Cotton Industry of South—Weaving Increase Larger Than Increase in Spinning— 
Revamping and Improving is Feature of Wool, Knitting and Broad Silk Field 


Art Silk Pro- 


duction Facilities Gain—More Finishing Plants—Encouraging Outlook for 1924 





\N\ projects merely on 

paper at the close of 1922 

were materialized in brick, 

= concrete, steel and ma 
during the course of 1923 

new mills and = enlargements 

ng concerns were planned 

ricd into execution, and the 


ids on to 1924 more than 


quota of impressive pro 
f construction and progress 
clopments of last vear are 
ntal evidence of the sound 


for textile 


he general market 
endency noted a year ago to 
the development of big manu 
has continued, and 


gy units 
n productive capacity of the 
whole 
the 


unerical growth. 


a5. 3c has probably 
proportion ot 


The breadth 


a { xceeded 


forward movement in_ the 

may be gauged by the fact 

ew mills were reported from 

24 ferent States last year as 


g t 29 represented in the report 


e vear was marked 
ot 


iprovements made to plants of 


of 1923 by 


sual number enlargements 


S In 
the 
and 


vy existing concerns. 

lis Was made 
etition of the 
mil] 
Older 


g paying 


necessary by 


many modern 


new units erected since 


find 
mod- 


concerns 
Investment 
plants by 


are 
to 
e their reconstruction 
ings or additions, and by the 
and 


hngeement, sometimes re 


ement, of machinery to take ad 
of the changes in manufac- 
re, to simphity handling problems 





of Buildings at Lyman, S. C., Plant of Pacific Mills; 





and to put themselves in a_positior ve numb r\ yortal 
Where they know they are getting ticns Xi lls 
maximum producti n out of the se ( has bee 1 Oo 
nual expen itures nately greater gains oO ‘ 
New manufacturing units added spindleage Lon er of 
dui y he veda oO led 222 ex S nel e ecte eavin 
ing to records kep vy. Text to COI e the | ( 
Wor! his figure mus Lye \ l r c al 
weighted by cme ftactor based o1 ach or wea 1 
the great size of many of the units } ve el n the Sout S 
COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST TWELVE YEARS 
1923 19V2 1921 1920 1919 1918S 1917 1916 1915 1914 1918 1912 
Coen Kskas 74 57 46 89 : 29 52 Sl 24 26 27 57 
RE cc dscw ate 38 $4 36 30 4 24 24 23 19 21 24 24 
Knitting ... 73 94 108 oY 4 120 Of Bis 220 10 342 22 
Ro acts 2 2 31 T 1 1 S86 60 BW 4 1 
Miscellaneous. 21 29 ”% 1D de 27 38 10 : 0 ti 
O39 238 242 264 289 254 297 280 219 245 2Z7T 2wS5 
to make it comparable with the might be expected, was the prime 
figures for 1920, I921 and 1922, feature, and each new mill ot 
when a great many of the units re- addition of any consequence meant 
ported were small. The figures proportionate increase in the in 
show that 1923 exceeded all years lustrial village erected by the mill 
since 1912 with the exception of IgI1g Management \monge the large 
and 1920 in the number of cotton pieces of construction are noted the 
and wool goods mills erected. The Lyman (S. C.) Plant of the Pacific 
factor of decline comes largely in Mills, the Mavtlower Mill at Cramet 
the knitting field where the individual ton, N. C., the Republic Cotton Mills, 
units have for the last few years Great Falls, 5. ¢ the Art Cloth 
been exceptionally great im number Mills, Lowell N. C. and the Stark 
but small in average size. Mills at Hogansville, Ga. The trend 


The Cotton Industry 
ot mills 


about 


number 


itself 


lhe 
shows 


new cotton 


on a par with 


1i9gig and is distinctly exceeded only 


by 1920. Classification by States 


shows that nearly 25% of 1923's new 


cotton mills were in North Carolina 
The rest were widely — scattered, 
Texas, Cahtfornia, and Massachu 


setts reporting from five to seven new 


enterprises. South Carolina reported 





Bleachery 





at the Right, Cotton 


toward fine goods manufacture in the 


South is the outstanding feature of 


the newest mills in that section. The 
vear also saw the completion of the 
Karr Alpaca Co’s., cotton varn mill 


at Holyoke, Mass., and the Americar 


Mhread Co. has a project well undet 
way for a 30,000, spindle mill at 
Dalton, Ga 
New Woolen Mills 
Q)t the 38 new wool goods mulls, 
Which exceeds all recent vears but 


yl), ( t yh \I iss 

Hus s American Woolen 

( ¢ pie dl it S] sheen develop- 

nel | made Ss to im 

( Its 1 . e where lhe 

nes ! \ \ \WWworsted Mulls 

e ext enlargements, as did 

mi { | nills he Muddle 

\\ Phe veat w the comple 

2 Wo ed Corp 

Cy ( a which is the first 

mpl ( m tablished in 

e Scout ( production is 

\ additions to 

gel Hla ) \lexander Smith 

nad MM vk vet Malls, and by the 

new int of Barrvmore Seamless 

Wilton, | Hlolmesbure Junetion, 
Pa 


Knitting Mills 


Pennsvivania and New York divide 
the honors on new. knitting mills, 
having 15 and 14 respectively. Mass 
achusetts and Connecticut follow 


with six 


have been 


On the whole gains 
the 


aprece, 
chiefly in 
held, and the 


outer wear 
hosiery and underwear 
groups have not been greatly added 
to The outstanding new 
the Theme Hosiery 

\ngeles \ number of 
mills added bathing suits 


sweaters to 


hosiery 
is that ot 
CO al | OS 
underwear 
and 


it is 


line, but this, 


little 


their 


said, required change in 


their machinery. 


Silk Industry 
silk 


Progress in. the 


industry was 

thout on a par with the year before. 

Vhere were no large new mills. New 

Jersey leads with six while New York 

and = Vhilade Iphia follow with four 
(Continued on page 479) 







Storehouse in the Center, and Cotton Mill Building on Left 







































Southern Bleachery Nears Completion 





Large New Plant Near Greenville, $. C., te Work on Fine Goods—Will Start With Capacity of 1,250,000 ) 
Per Week But Lay-Out Will Permit Expansion to 3,000,000 Yards—To Generate Own Power 
—Developing Attractive Village for Employes 


Hk first plan announ fat \ll the equipment in the colored 
bleachery proj I teach house, which is 161 x go ft 
the present period of expansion will be built by the Southern Bleach 
the southern industry was ery, Inc., in its own shop This de 
the Souther: Bl partment probably will not be in 
Inc the J nore River it lLavlor peration pelor July hie white 
~ about nine mile from (sree1 leach house, about Sox Igo ft., wall 
: Ant, WHI erate ntaim two chemic washers, two sour 
n fine goo Is nearing tis vashers and two. white washers; 
ind IS expt cte irt aa . 
( t I Wo 
If one relies up the vi 
he railroad false impres 
he ze Ol lis bleachery 
Sc( ed | huge pla 
It ein ed neret ‘ 
t! 4 1X T 
p ¢ ( te ] 
acres Phe output i 


be ipproximately [250,001 


week, but the buildings 





p tential capacity 1 2 in 
Chis mark may be 
dithculty or without distus 
continuity t the proce 
has been left rot install 
tional equipment in each d 
The buildin if reint 
crete onstruction with | 
Sasi ' } mito; wot 
Gray Room 
ihe gray room, 79X74 It will Power House of Southern Bleachery. 
be equipped with two rotary sew 
machines and ne table NACTIING ‘ Vater squcezers and 386 Cement bins 


supplied by the Dinsmore Mtg. Co for 
the cloth will be drawn through 


receiving the goods 


bt iss 


Che mercerizing room, 156x 81 ft., 
pot-eyes which incidentally will |» vill be equipped with one range with 
used throughout the mill. These pot w-ft. frame at the start but has space 
eyes are being made in the company tor two additional ranges. Concrete 
own machine shop In the sing ins are located at the delivery end. 
house there are two yas singers, sup 


plied by the C. M. Kemp Mfg Starch Room and Drying Room 


he most lepartment in 


MN pre SSI\ 


Kier Room and Bleach House the plant is the starch room and dry- 


The kier room and grav. bleac! ng room, 483x158 tt., one f the 
house together measure 161 x go tt argest rooms in any bleachery in the 
There are eight 2-ton Rk. D unt Three 3-roll water mangles 
kiers Goods will pass through a are located on either side to pull 
gray before the boil, and there goods trom. eith the white bleach 
is an equipment of 16 ce nt bins use 0 1e colored bleach house, 
recei\ rt itter lis § vhile five starch mangles are located 
rhe — - 9 ny) - en spread | re are four sets ot 





dry cans of 30 cylinders each. There 
will also be an installation of padders 
for dyeing of light shades. 

he tenter room, 220x156 ft., has 
four go ft. frames equipped with 
Simpson winders. These tenters are 
equipped with the Boland cloth dry- 
ing system made by H. J Astle & Co., 
Inc., Providence, R. I. This consists 
of an individual dryer over all sec- 
tions of the frame except the two end 
sections. 

For the present the calender room 
and make-up room are located in a 
314x106 ft., adjoining 
the starch room. Eventually a second 
added above this room 


department 
story will be 
to take care of these two processes. 
\t the start there will be two sprink- 
one 6-roll calender, one 5-roll 
and 3 roll calenders ; 
Illiot & Hall measuring and 
folding machines. 

\ basement approximately 575 x 
150 ft. will be used for a box making 
department and storage 

\ll the bleach house equipment and 
the water mangles are being supplied 
Pextile-Finishing Machinery 
CO. Che dry 
sprinklers and tenters are furnished 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
The latter firm will also supply all 
the calenders except the  5-roll 
‘alender which will be furnished by 
the Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

A separate building approximately 
ft. will house the machine 
shop which will turn out the rolls, 


] - 
ieTs; 


calender two 


Iso SIX 


by the 


cans, starch mangles, 


Co. 


ISO x 100 


reels, pot-eyes, coils for tenters, and 
much other equipment needed in the 
plant 


Construction Details 
\ll the floors, except in the gray 
room and part of the calender room, 
Copper skylights are 
The support 


ire Ot concrete 
used in the singe room 
s by cast-iron pillars set in concrete. 

\ sloping platform on the outside 
it the building will 1 
transter of goods from the second 
story make-up room when completed, 
platform From a 


enable easy 


o the loading 


transportation standpoint the 
ideally located, being betw 
tracks of the Southern Railw 
the Piedmont & Northern 


Power Supply 
The plant will generate it 
The Enoree 
more than 100 yds. from the 
plant, providing a supply of a; 
mately gallons pe: 
A narrow canal diverts the w 
the raw water pump house 
There are four return 
boilers furnished by the R. | 
Mig. Co., Newnan, Ga. eq 
with Elesco superheaters. T] 
also a 750 K. W. General | 
Co. 3-phase, 60-cycle turbo-ger 
of extraction steam beit 
tracted at 40 lb. pressure. The 
house stack is 175 ft. high, an 
6 in. in diameter. 


power. River ru 


25,000,000 


type, 


Driving of Machinery 

With the exception of the t 
and sewing machines, which w 
driven by individual motors, a 
equipment will be group-driv: 
shaft motors installed in the difi 
departments. <All the motors 
supplied by the General Electri 
Che lighting is direct, with R 
reflectors and  200-watt 
enamelled lamps. 


Water Treatment 
For purposes of filtration and 
fication, there are two cement 


voirs, one a_ settling well w: 
capacity of 1,500,000 gallons, ar 
other a_ clear-water well wit 
capacity of 2,500,000 gallons 


filtration and purification equi 
has been furnished by the R 
Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa. In 


tion, there are 10 artesian wells 


of the filter house to supply dri: 


water to the mill and village 


The Village 


The site lends itself well 


> > 


elaborate scheme of landscape gar- 


dening which is to be worked 


Fine Goods Bleaching and Finishing Plant of Southern Bleachery. Inc., at Taylors, S. C. 
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- S. Draper of Charlotte, N. C. 
streets are curved, giving a park- 
li) effect; and in addition space has 
t left for three ~ actual parks, 
w ch will be carefully planted. 
S le trees will be provided on all 
treets but in many sections of 
illage there is a natural woods 
will add materially to the gen- 

el ffect. 
the start there will be 30 4-room 
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houses; 10 6-room houses; 10 5-room 
houses; and 6 8-room houses for the 
These are all of attractive 
exceptionally well painted, 
and equipped with bath, water, sewer- 
age connection, and electricity. The 
village will be lighted by current 
purchased from the Southern Power 
Co. . Plenty of space is available for 
expanding the village as required. 
A general store of brick has been 


overseers. 
design, 


constructed by the null. An addition 
will be built to the 
and high school to 


Taylors vrade 
take care of the 
additional pupils from the mill. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
S.C. are: the 
velopment 


Greenville, 
engineers for this de- 
The Gallivan Building 
Co., are the contractors, and Hunt- 
ington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C., 
have the electrical contract. 

The entire plant is a noteworthy 
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addition to the textils 
South. 


industry of the 
The personnel of the organ 
ization is a particularly 
ture, being 


strong fea 
composed of men whi 


have had successtul experience 

the Lanett (Ga.) Bleachery and Dye 
Works and at the Mansfield ( Mass. ) 
Bleachery. The officers of the com 
pany are H. R. Stephenson, 
dent; Chas. C. Geer, treasurer; R. | 


Stephenson, Jr., superintendent 


pre Sl- 


Bigelow-Hartford Plant, Thompsonville, Conn. 


Capacity Increased by Large Additions to Worsted and Woolen Yarn Manufacturing Department, Brussels Weaving 
Mill, Axminster Mill and Dye House—Power Plant Reorganized and New Equipment Installed for 
Driving Additional Machinery and Meeting Process Steam Requirements 


NXHE rapid growth of the 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany's plant at Thompson- 
ville, Conn., made it necessary 
additions to several depart- 

met luring the last year. 
comprise an 


Chese 


additions 


enlargement 


{ the woolen and worsted yarn 
mill, extension of the Brussels weav- 
ing null, a large addition to the dye 
hous i. new Axminster mill, and 


s and additions to equipment in 
the wer house. — 

first of the enlargements was 
in addition to the worsted and woolen 
yarn mill, consisting of a building 146- 


it ng by 113-ft. wide, two stories 


and basement. The construction is 
slow burning, with steel floor beams, 


steel sash, and a monitor over the top 
story The end of the old building 
where the connection was made was 
1 so as to make the rooms con- 

The old building is typical 
mill construction of several years ago, 
two types of construction be- 
ing thus brought into close compar- 
ison give a very idea of the 
advances which have been made. The 
uuilding is equipped with sprinklers, 
modern steam heating facilities, and 


good 





is an elevator serving all 
oors and the building is connected by 
to the adjoining building to 
the transportation of yarn 
gray yarn storage. The first 
to be used for woolen cards 
les and the second floor for 
mules, skein winders and_ twisters. 
The basement will be used for storage. 
ichinery is electrically driven 
| groups. 


icilitate 


\ddition to Dye House 


econd addition was to the 


se and was designed to pro- 
ice for several new yarn 
1 some old machines which 

© moved to make room for 

| yarn scouring. The build- 

Ng is | 44-ft. long by 80-ft. wide, one 
tor th monitor roof. There are 
s of kettles set over suitable 


ind arranged to give ample 


spaces. The kettles are all 

lly motor driven, thus doing 
Way th all shafting and belting. 
lhe construction of the building is 
OW-burning mill construction with 
Special 


are taken of the woodwork 
Prevent decay, and of all metal 





parts to prevent rusting. Provision 
was made to ventilate the room by a 
combination of over the 
machines and the introduction of air 


into the room. 


hoods 


The new dye house 
is now in operation and has been very 
successful. With the kettles in oper- 


by I11-ft. wide, 
ment. 
is of 


and base- 
The main, weave room floor 
concrete, using flat 
struction with a wood top. 


one story 
tat 
siab COn- 
Che roof 
is a steel frame sawtooth with plank 


on the slopes. There is only one TOW 


of columns, which are in the center 





Addition to Dye House 


ation and with adverse weather con 
ditions outside, the room is free of all 
steam and the men are able to work 
in a clear atmosphere with a rela 
tively low humidity. 

The third addition consisted of a 
weave shed for heavy jacquard 
looms, which because of their weight 
and unbalanced action when in oper 
ation required a rigid type of build 
ing. The weave shed is 220-{t. long 





of the building, and the resulting long 


spans required a 


carry the 


special design to 
sawteeth. 

The walls of this weave shed are 
of brick with steel sash and the de- 
sign provides excellent natural light 
ng for the looms, a_ particularly 
difficult matter with this type of loom 
because of the overhead equipment 
he building is supplied with heating 


and sprinkler equipment and a com- 


ante 


. 

: 
' 
A 


- 


ae 


r 


Se ee adalat 


a 


aS 
} 
y 
»RR 
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New Axminster Building; Another Section of This Mill is Now Under 
Construction 


bined system of lights tor general 
and local illumination 

The basement is to be used for 
beaming and sizing and the first floor 
for jacquard looms from three-quat 
ter to twelve-quarter. The looms art 
to be driven electrically in groups 

Axminster Building 


Che most recent and largest ad 
256-ft. long by 
used for prepara 
tory machinery, weaving and finish 
ing of Axminster rugs. It is 
a basement extend 
200-ft. of its length Phe 
slope of the ground is such that this 
basement is for the 
above the ground 
lighted. The construction is slow 
burning with steel floor beams, stecl 
sash and monitor roof Phe 


stories are of 


dition, is a building 
133-ft. wide, to be 
four 
stories high with 
ing tor 
most part we 
level and is we 


lowet 
extra height to pro 
the parts of the loom 
which are hung from the ceiling. The 
window area is large, permitting of 
unusually good natural lighting con- 
ditions. 


vide space for 


The building now completed 
is the first part of a larger develop- 
ment, the second section of which is 
now under construction. 

A railroad siding runs across the 
end of the mill and stock can be un 
loaded directly into the basement. A 
freight elevator of large platform 
size and capacity serves all floors ot 
the building. The heat is furnished 
by pipe coils hung from the ceiling 
and ope rated on a 
The power for the 


vacuum system 
building is fur 
nished by lead cables in a duct system 
direct from the power plant. The 
machinery will be driven in groups 
and individually by motors Che 
lighting will be both general and in 
dividual, according to the requiré 
ments of each department. 
Power Plant Increase 

\t the time these additions were 
started the power plant was already 
overloaded and the added power and 
process steam that would be required 
in the new buildings were beyond thi 
capacity of the plant. The existing 
boiler room equipment consisted of 
six water tube boilers and eight H 
R. T. boilers, all hand-fired. Becaus« 
of physical limitations it would have 
been difficult to enlarge the boiler 
house, and it was decided to remove 
the H. R. T. boilers and replace them 
with four large water tube boilers. 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS ERECTED PRIOR TO 1915 


BALLING 


If all the industrial and commercial structures designed and 
erected under Ballinger supervision were placed together, the 
result would be two cities of the size shown above, either of 
which would compare favorably with that of many a citv 
holding a high place in the census report. 


The Ballinger Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
S. E. Cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts. 





Deve. 
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then too late in the fall to 

cons: «rt removing any of the boilers 
ef spring, and to assist in 
wr) og the load during the winter 
and -tokers were installed on the 
\ n as conditions permitted in 


work was started, remov- 
H. R. T. boilers and install- 


y their place two 7oo H. P. 

ibe boilers. After the new 
iler. were going, the operation was 
repe The existing stack is 
cat in the center of the house 
ind will have the new boilers on one 
side and the old ones on the other. 
The *k is large enough to take 
are Q. the entire installation. The 
ew ilers are equipped’ with 
echanical stokers, forced and in- 
luced draft, and modern ash hand- 
ing facilities. Two turbine driven 
sentrifugal boiler feed pumps were 


1 


so installed and a large open feed 
water heater, into which the returns 
from the plant are dumped. 


Smal! additions were made to the 
ler room to house the new 
xiliaries and also provide modern 


Lyman Plant of Pacitic 


Development Includes Cotton Sheeting Mill, Bleaching and Finishing Works, 
Employes—Boiler Plant to Furnish Heating 
sions and Additional Stories 


\PID progress is being made 
n the of the 
rge new plant of the Pacific 

Mills, at Lyman, S, C., near 
irg. The accompanying prog- 

taken on Dee. 1, 


construction 


res 


1923, 


give an idea of the character of the 
nt, which comprises a wide 
nill, a bleaching and finish 

g ing, a storehouse, boiler 
over 300 houses for the 

yes, with several commun 

nes The total floor space 


nt, including cotton mill and 
will be 
1 
¢ e selected for this plant lies 
ng 1 main line 


approximately 


of the Southern 


W between Spartanburg and 
! S. C., in Spartanburg 


about 11 miles southwest 
city of Spartanburg. The 
& Northern Electric Rail- 
ch passes through the prop- 
high-speed interurban line 
g both freight and passenger 
to about 132 cotton mills. 
highway between Spartan- 
Irg 1 Greenville passes close to 


} 


€ property. The site lies between 
" )00 ft. above sea level, and 
tain ranges located about 20 

ee 


y are visible from the site. 
int is practically in the cen- 
gray cloth producing sec- 
e South and is in the heart 
dmont section of the Caro- 
e new community has been 
am yman in honor of Arthur T. 
former president of Pacific 


otton Mill Building 


incipal manufacturing build- 


Greene & Co Engineers, Boston. 
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New 


the The old 
equipment in the engine room con- 
sisted of K. W. direct-con- 
nected engine-driven alternating gen 
erators at volt, 40 
cycle; one 1,000 K.W. mixed pres- 
sure turbine; 


K.W. one 


engine-driven exciter set, 


washrooms for men. 


two 750 


operating 600 
motor-driven 100 
K.W. 
and a 15 
K.W., D.C. engine-driven night light- 
ing set. 


one 


exciter . set; 75 


The large units are operated 
condensing and arranged so that one 
of the engine units operates in con- 
nection with mixed 


the pressure 


turbine 


Weave Shed for Jacquard Looms 


K.\W 


turbine was installed with a specially 


\ new 2500 extraction type 


designed condenser and auxiliary 


heater so that part of the condensing 


water is passed through the heater 
and the 


ble« der 


with 


used 


temperature raised 


steam his water is 
for manufacturing purposes. 
KW. 


generator 


\ new 
40 


to 


150 turbo-driven, 600 volt, 


cycle was installed 


furnish night lighting and power for 


night and week-end operation in the 
shops 
\ new switchboard was also in 


stalled in a new location in the engine 





and 


By y. 





Cotton Mill to be Equipped with 32,000 Spindles and 


Process Steam—Plans 


tt emo 


ode wy i 


Accompanying Looms 


for the Production of Wide Sheeting. 


ing will consist of a cotton mill to 
house 32,000 spindles, with accom- 
panying preparatory machinery and 
looms, for the production of wide 
sheetings. The cotton mill has the 
entire skeleton of structural steel with 
both interior and exterior columns 
encased in concrete, so that the ex 
ternal effect is that of a concrete 
building. The cotton mill floors will 
be of plank and maple. 

All of the cotton manufacturing 
processes will be contained in 
building, including picker room and 
dust cellar. The looms will be 
the second and third floors, with the 
spinning room on the top floor and 
the card room on the ground floor. 
An innovation in the construction of 
the cotton mill is the location of the 
fan room for the Carrier ventilating 
and humidifying apparatus on the 
roof of the building, with discharge 
duct of cement plaster construction 
extending vertically down through the 
center and branches 


one 


on 


running hori- 


zontally on the ceiling in each 


A reinforced 


Story 
1 

concrete storenouse, 

} 


five stories 


in height, is being con 
structed for cotton storage The 
opener room will be located in this 
building. 


Bleachery Building 


The largest structure being 


erected 


at the Lyman plant is the bleachery 
and finishing building, which will be 
about 600 ft. long by 200 ft. wide. 





Front of Storehouse Building. 
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room and was connected to a new 
underground = distributing — system 


which feeds all the buildings in the 
plant Phe old cable system Was 
located in a tunnel with steam and 
water pipes, but it was already very 
much crowed and it was decided to 
remove all the cables and use it for 
piping only New steam lines will 
be installed in the near future 


of the difficult 
the 
chamber 


On this 


features of 
work was installation 
the 


running 


ot a new 


intake the 


on bank of 


river with a pipe out 60-ft 


into the water lwo motor-« 


pumps 


lriven, 


vertical centrifugal were in 


stalled over the chamber to furnish 
circulating water. 

This entire work was carried on 
with the plant in full operation and 


the power plant carrying some over 


load. It was necessary to carefully 


plan the and time the 
Operations so as not to interfere with 
the production of the 


Various steps 


plant. These 
various additions were designed and 


the work supervised by Charles T 


Main, engineer, Boston 


Mills 


Storehouse. and 305 Houses for 
Provide for Future Exten- 
on Bleaching and Finishing Works 


Part of this building is two stories in 
height, and part is 
basement. The 
for 


and 
portion 1s 


one story 
two-story 


arranged future 


extension to a 
total height of four stories. The en 
tire building is arranged for a still 


further extension directions. 
lhe bleachery and finishing building 


will have ft. of floor 


in two 


Over 300,000 sq 


space. Among the initial equipment 
there will be 18 5-ton kiers equipped 
with Allen circulating system, sup 
plied by William Allen Sons Co., 
Worcester, Mass 

The construction of the bleachery 


proper is of reinforced concrete walls, 
columns and roof, with working floor 


around machines 


constructed of 
creosoted timber and plank. The bal- 
ance of the finishing plant is con 
structed with structural steel frame 
with exterior and interior columns en- 
cased in concrete, similar to the cot 


ton mill building. 


Boiler Plant 


lhe boiler plant is being erected to 


furnish heating and process steam 


only, as electric power will be pur- 
chased from a public utility company 
this \ large filter 
plant is being constructed on the Mid- 
dle Tyger River, which runs through 
the property, and there will be filter- 
ing and pumping capacity sufficient to 


supply something over 2,000,000 gal- 


serving section. 


lons of water in ten hours. 

Three hundred and five operatives’ 
houses are being constructed in addi- 
tion to houses for superintendent and 
All buildings are 
attractive in design and will 


overseers. these 


most 
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Many Textile Mills Can Lower Power Costs 


At all times efficiency in the generation, distribution 


and use of power constitutes an important item in textile | New 
mill operating economy. The cost of generating and | 

distributing steam for manufacturing purposes is equally | ~ 
important in many mills. | C 


The dyehouse is a large user of steam. An important 
economy can frequently be secured by combining the 
uses of steam for power with the uses of steam in the dye 
house. 





Textile Mills 

Industrial Buildings C HAS. T. M AIN Valuations for 

Steam and ENGINEE R Accounting, 
Hydro-electric Plants Taxation, 

ta oe 200 DEVONSHIRE STREET Se 
Investigations BOSTON, MASS. Purchase and Sale 
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re favorably in character of house and a community building. At main line and the Pic © als e buildings which ma 
iction and comfort of equip- a later date either one or two Northern Electric Raih \lt rected at a later date. his develop 
vith the best mill villages in the churches will be erected gether yout tr miles 11 Pacific Mills in its entirety 
S In addition to operatives’ lhe plant is served by railroad cot ick have beet structed to si has been handled by Lockwood, Green 
there will be a 12-room school- nections from the Southern Railway not only the present buildings, but & Co., engineers, Bostor 


Sanford Mills Continue Building Program 


New Five-Story Finishing Building and Four-Story Dye House and Spinning Mill Built During 1923 Provide 
340,000 Square Feet of Additional Space for Processes— Reinforced Concrete Construction — 
Dye House Laid Out for Future Additions 
INTINUING their building By E. K. Abberley 


program of 1922, the Sanford 








4 


machines have been built, 


nN | ee | ms S “ojlecting 
Mills, located at Sanford, oer Phe Hoor immediately eh —_ doors New Dye House en oe oe feet yes 
Me., completed during 1923 the machines is of creosoted wood Mill ‘ B, No. 3, as erected, ae The washers and fulling mills are 
a: nforced concrete buildings. plank, with removable sections to ft. wide by approximate) 439-ft. supported on a concrete floor ay 
these is known as Mill No. provide access to parts of machines _ne ree ee height. " 'S proximately four feet below the first 
> a1 s in their Mill “A” group below the floor. Machines are in- located in th center of the yard and yoo pave Fis nie ential annie 
sere [he other building is dividually operated by electric mi s similar to the other new concrete ._ a: thie eek aces: heeae a 


1 
} 


“epyrn ; tors. The second an ird floors s ing mills in ¢ trance and lay 
is Mill “B” No. 3, and is in and third ors spinning mills in appearance and lay ieee: MRA. ccibaar ae 


1 


around t 
B” er 
>” group. 


tion is quite sinular to that used in 


vine the precedent started in Nil] Ne 2, previ usly described 
19 se new buildings are of re- fhe main dye room = constru 
concrete construction and 


s of especial interest \bout tout 
ar to the buildings erected | 


feet below the first floor level a se 





9 ind 1922, as previously de- supporting concrete floor was 
scribe in TEXTILE WORLD. on which the tubs are supported 
vide for a total of 340,000- first Hoot beine constructed wit 
additional space, making a iree openings to allow these tubs 
tal of 800,000-sq. ft. of floor roject up through, the working 
modern concrete construc ce being at the first floor eli 
lusive of weave sheds. It { ipporting concrete 
ting to note that with these nerete fl vas bu 
ns there is_ practically t 6 ' providit ect 
feet of modern mill in eo rhe wast om t 
straight line, flanked to the ( ot ace 
weave sheds cte che h 
Finishing Building of in the m ewe 
2 18 236-ft. by So-ft. in ; aes 
five stories in height. It 7 ber for a —— ae 
t the entrance to the mill was 
erior columns are spaced roa - 
on centers, each wav in New Building for Wet Finishing at Sanford Mills oe - : 
he ng lhe exterior of the ict ane _ : a : ee 
s of concrete with Fisklock @re given over to the handling it except tor the first stor his is through the first Hoor and throug 
tain walls and rolled stec] finished goods. On the fourth floor | out for washing and fulling the diaphram floor into this large ¢ 
ed with wire glass except 4" Vento heaters, and duets” fot ether with dveing nd is most 1 ust ¢ amber, which extends the tu 
wer rows of lights, which tenters are located Phe tent eresting in de efit f] atl the b the entire 
with double thick Amer- themselves are on the fifth floot runs through the bu ve about level length of the dye: room Phe 
olass \ll floors in the building are ot nd is divided into three sections n this space is exhausted by mean 
st floor is given over to Concrete flat slab construction with the length of the structu \t the f three large fans located around 
ling and kindred proc- granolithic finish, cxecept the firs uth end for a_ distance f four central vent duct and is tor ss 
SSCS 5 ot concrete with a de- floor, as previously deseribed, and the avs has been t oO Y uv 1 Li ) Oo rr 
rtion to take the washers Second floor, which has a maple 1 Nortl this for istance rought in from the ut 
mills, the working space finished floor Phe roof is of plant t seven bays, for washu Lfull- through duet eee chest 16-8 . 
u se machines being at the ON Structural steel framing and i ng ind north of thi for the ide steel sash Ihis air is heate 
Hoor level The drainage covered with a five-ply tar and gravel | nee of the building for the mai Vento coils at Nown mto the 
ichines is provided for T00t he building is equipped witl e room, which is approximat oom by tans 
; - vinta depressed two electric freight elevators, sprink- thirteen bavs in length The upper floors of this building 
lers and modern plumbing and heat Under the bea 1 ther t eam and girder concrete con 


ng systems 















‘ic View of Recent Fireproof Construction at Sanford Mills. Sanford. Me. Mill 4-A, Built in 1922: Mill 4. Built in 1919: Mill B, No. 3. 


suilt in 
1923: Mill 2, Built in 1923. 
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New Dye House and Penstock of the Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


Without Stopping a Wheel 


A RE vou confronted with the: neces 
[ sity of enlarging and remodeling 


obsolete building, housing a 


process essential to the operation of 
your plant? The above photograph 
hows the remodeled Dye House of the 


Monument Mills at Housatonic, Mass.., 


which was enlarged and rebuilt under 


our direction, without stopping the 


machinery, or interrupting production. 


This problem may arise in any con 
gested mill section, where the acquire 
ment of more land is impossible, or 


where a change in the location of any 


unit would reduce the efficiency of the 
plant. 


fhe successful execution of such a 


building program lies with the engineers 
and architects who design and plan the 
construction. In the case of the Monu- 
ment Mills we were confronted with the 
additional problem of avoiding serious 
loss of light to nearby buildings. 


\ half-century of experience in design- 
ing industrial buildings of every type 
qualifies us to cope with your problems 
in construction. Write us for any in- 
formation you may desire. 


F. P. SHELDON & SON 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, and APPRAISERS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


February 2, 
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nt mill and are used for spinning 
wisting, together with other mis- 
eous mill operations. This 

ing is sprinkled throughout, 

ped with electric freight ele- 

and provided with modern 

ng and plumbing facilities. Con- 

ion work was started some time 
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in the early spring of 1923, and ma- 
chinery is now being installed. 

This building is laid out for future 
additions to the north, and will bring 
it in line with the present finishing 
mill. A mill office is also contem- 
plated in connection with this exten- 


sion. It was necessary to install ex- 


tensive pipe lines below grade to pro- 
vide water supply for the dye room 
and washer room in this. building 
[his water is brought from pondage 
back of the dam at the 
mill yard, 


cast-iron 


' 
the 


north of 
carried underground in 
pipe and 
to the various machines 


lines distributed 


(1021) 443 

This work was carried out unde 
the direction of George A. Clark, 
engineer, of Sanford Mills, Sanford, 
Maine Mechanical layouts were 
provided by John A. Stevens, of 
Lowell, Mass. The buildings were 
built by the New England organiza- 


tion of the Turner Construction Co. 


Farr Alpaca Cotton Yarn Mill Completed 


Unusually High Type of Construction for New 70,000 Spindle Cotton Yarn Mill—Novel Features of Layout in 
Combination with Labor Saving Devices—Attractive Environment an Inspiration to Workers— 
Selective Conveying of Waste from Card Room—Machinery Painted 


NX HE plant of the Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., and its 
products, including mohairs, 
coat linings and dress goods, 

wn far and wide. This is the 
both of the quality and quan- 

y of the goods and successful mer- 

chandizing by an organization of un- 

isual ability. Up to the time of 
building their. new  70,000-spindle 

mill for the production of. fine 

dcotton yarns, the Farr Alpaca 

C uught all of their cotton warp 
| were one of the largest buyers 

tton yarn in the country. 


is kK 


Modernized Thoroughness 
[here has not been any discussion 
ms in the plant equipment ex- 
to bring out what was the kind 
regardless of expense, with- 
ison. But this does not mean 
hat every device which could possi- 
ve labor cost, to the last detail, 
For a consistent mo- 
tive, based upon a new concept of the 
ndustrial aspect of the plant as a 
has been followed throughout 

the project. 

[his motive, explained further on, 
s been accompanied by that equal- 


\ 
ny S 


was selected. 


ty oversight in the selection of 
equipment details and layout of the 
machinery which brings forth the 


st from good quality and liberality 
space, rather than experimenting 
e extremes of radical changes. 

Such oversight might well be termed 
ulernized thoroughness, as applied 

his instance. And such thorough- 

ss is a fitting complement to a suf- 

y novel set of ideas which 
have guided the choice and limita- 
tions of labor saving equipment used 


1eT¢ 


lently 


Fine Motive Carried Out 
inalysis of the actual causes 
ir dissatisfaction has brought 
inds of effort to overcome this 
ible condition. It is well 
that wages alone are not the 
ting consideration. For oper- 
repeatedly demonstrate that 
immon human desire to be 
nd contented; also that they 
be contented when somebody 
eceiving wages the same as 
as a job that is in some re- 
preferable. 
vercome this tendency to 

‘Ovet the job of another, and to elim- 
nate ‘he soreness which the inability 
c) nge places of operatives fre- 
brings forth in the factory, 





this admirable plant was to an ex- 
traordinary extent designed and or 


ganized, and with notable success. 
Such a motive, while not unknown, 


has probably never been carried out 
so thoroughly before. It might be 
styled an effort to achieve equable 


LUT a re aie 


¥ 
sd | 3 " 
, 


TT 


thy 
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conjunction with the gleaming mill 
white overhead, fills every room with 
almost hitherto 
unknown in a plant of this kind. The 
wonderful 
has 


a softened effulgence 


effect 18 a 


here 


improvement. 
clean cut chal- 
lenge to the idea of hiding greasy oil 


been a 


Farr Alpaca Company’s New Cotton Yarn Mill; Equipped with 70,000 Spindles. 


apportionment of labor to the large 
majority of the operatives. 
Stimulating Appearance 

A study of the organization layout, 
as well as details of the labor-saving 
equipment well worth 
while. Such descriptive matter as 
follows can do no more than skele- 
tonize an idea of a plant built around 
a simple motive, and carried through 
harmoniously. For it is an inspiring 
atmosphere, rather than mere neat- 
ness and order, which has given the 
environment of every operative the 
common denominator of a 
ness rarely achieved in a_ textile 
plant. And best of all, the whole 
project has been carried through on 
a concept available and within the 
reach of every successful organiza- 
tion seeking similar results. 

For the question of the limitations 
of practical expense put into building 
materials and construction attractive- 
ness is one with wide elasticity, under 
various conditions, while the ques- 
tion of the value of equable appor- 
tionment of tasks, and the common 
element cheerfulness, 
the need of defense. 

Machinery All Light Gray 

A fundamental cause of the ap- 
pearances and general effects just 
mentioned is the color of the machin- 
ery. It is all a light gray which, in 


selected is 


cheer ful- 


ot iS beyond 


or dirt of any kind. In an industry 
where cleanliness is not merely desir- 
able, but one of the indispensable 
factors of that kind of manufactur- 
ing done here, this challenge has been 
issued to every type of slovenly 
neglect. 
Labor Saving Equipment 

The approach to the 
utilizing labor saving has 
been = subordinated, explained 
above, to the general plan of appor- 
tioning tasks in a rational manner. 


In doing this it was simply logical to 


problem of 
device S 


aS 


eliminate certain forms of drudgery. 
But, of 
that 


doe not mean 
could be em- 
ployed to eliminate a whole opera- 
tion or 


course, that 
where’ a device 
series of operations, it has 
been omitted in any instance merely 
to give work to somebody 
not have enough to do 
contemplated 
tions involved 


who did 
But if the 
f opera- 
which 
could be obviated by balancing up the 
work of 


elimination of 


a large outlay, 
another operation by a 
change in layout, and the addition of 
a labor saving device of unquestioned 
then this combination 


value, was 


used 
The Basement Group 

The opening equipment and_ pick- 

ers were made by Dobson & Barlow, 

including Creighton openers for op- 

tional In the waste room 


use. are 


Light Gray 


placed the Howard & Bullough wast 
conveyors connecting with the Econ 
omy Baler Co.’s waste baling press 
through the medium of blower pipe 
and Here are the 
receivers of the card stripping equip- 


Abington Textile 


condensers. also 
ment, made by the 
Machinery Trustees 


lo take advantage of this group 
ing, the storave of cotton was placed 
adjacent the Also 
the basement a receiving 
into 


chuted 


to waste 
floor is 
the 
are from the 
form Phe 
grouping eliminates expensive equip 


room 
on 
cotton 
plat 
this 


area which bales of 


railroad 
ot 


above result 


ment for distribution over a_ large 
area, and cuts the actual work in 
volved to a minimum. And yet the 


machinery and construction involved 
are of a high order without extrava 
gance in any item. 

Waste Room Storage System 

The system is such that by means 
of simple methods all the waste in a 
handled ex- 
peditiously, and is worth a moment's 
study. In the card room 
of receiving uprights, placed over the 
conveyor belt, which is below. the 
floor level, to the stripper 
waste, fly, or other waste from thi 
carding room and conduct it to the 
waste storage An electric 
switch, under lock and key, enables 
the carding room waste man to op 
erate this signal system without in 
terference from playful or malicious 
fellows. After unlocking the master 
switch, a push button lights a light 
the 


70,000-spindle mill is 


are a serics 


Feceive 


bins. 


in the waste room, indicating 
kind of waste being sent down, and 
any other information desired 

This arrangement eliminates a 


long travel by waste men, and 1s so 
simple as to be beyond the troubles 
associated with greater complexities 
of handling methods. But it also re 


lieves the card room of one of its 
most disagreeable jobs. 
In the waste room, temporary stor- 


age is provided for the six or seven 
different kinds of 
rooms into which the 
the 
lowing the 


waste, in storage 
conveyor from 
Doors al 
the 


conveyor into the tops of these stor- 


card room delivers it 
delivery from waste 
age rooms, are opened from below by 
the waste room man, upon signal 
from the card room. Then when 
enough waste has accumulated for a 
bale, this is put through the condens 
ers, from which the dust is carried 


away with the air, and the baling 
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: Birdseve View Showing 137,000 Spindle Columbus Plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 
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filled. Dusted and baled, this 
brings a higher price than 
iry. 


torage for Opened Cotton 


storage room for the opened 
@ novel 
partition, 


has feature in a lat- 
built out from the 
walls, leaving space enough 
man to walk around the whole 
mass. 


nd prevents absorption of mois 


[his space assists aera- 


rom cement walls, and a result 
reased dampness in the mass 
mn next to walls. Some objec- 
is raised by insurance stipula- 
this item, but it was insisted 
s of sufficiently great import 
justify its inclusion. 
Humidifying and Ventilating 
humidifying system was fur- 
the 


consists 


Carrier 
and of 
air washers located in 


by 
ring Corp. 


ns and 


ement. Each fan is driven by 
P. motor. For heating, ven- 
and humidifying during thi 
two fans are used and four 
the summer. 
lr passes in concrete ducts 
the basement floor to a con 
ur shaft located at the center 
e mill, rising to the top floor. 
ized iron ducts attached to this 


the air 


each 


listribute throughout 
ngth of floor, dampers 
eaters being supplied at the en- 
each duct. The heaters 
impers are automatically 
from 


of 
con 
two points in each room, 
constant humidity and 
The picker and opener 


ining 
rature. 
bin rooms are supplied through 
te ducts direct from the air 
with automatically controlled 

rs and dampers. 
system 1s guaranteed to main 
) temperature the 
mperature below 


when out- 
zero, 
ntain humidity, regardless of 


weather 


18 10 


itside conditions, of 


55% in carding room and 60%. in all 


epartments; to cool the build 


g in summer to a temperature not 
ng 17° above the wet bulb 
rature of the outside air. The 
are guaranteed to remove 
than 98% of solid matter, 

| 


smoke, carried by the air. 


Sprinkling System 


sprinkling and 


hydrant sys 
re designed by the engineers 


the | lolvoke Valve 
‘| he 


lled by 
water supply is 
city mains and 
at the 
cotton 


fire located 


se power plant Ieac 


pumps 
by indi 
‘ quipped 


natic alarms which operate 


om 1s 


controlled 


Ives and they are 


nkler head opens. 


ng water atl 58 F. & 


sup- 
~ 1 ‘ 
an artesian well, the water 


lelivered to drinking foun- 


ited on each floor and then 
k at the top of the center 
which the toilets are 


ompressed Air Supply 


essed furnished by an 
ressor located in the base 


1s piped to each floor so 


air 


1s 
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Plans of Basement 

that motors can be conveniently 


cleaned. The machine and carpenter 
shop are located in the basement and 
are supplied with complete machin 


ery All of the 


motors 


for repair purposes. 


machines have individual 


The Electrical System 
In the basement near the humidity- 
ing and ventilating system is located 
the control 
the master 
each of the 


and meter board, having 
switches and meters 
twelve circuits installed 


for 


The regulation General Electric con 
struction is to be 
usual 


found, but the 
about this arrangement 


un 
feature 
is provision for measuring the power 
consumed department. <A 
moment’s reflection will develop th 
why a 


by each 


and valued 


amount of information may be gotten 


reasons great 


from the readings of these meters 
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WASTE STORASE 


and First Floor of Farr Alpaca Company’s New Yarn Mill 


tion in 


ind accurately recorded 


every department ‘learly 


IS ( 
' 
nis 1s one 


fa great 


g many similar evidences of 


the modern thoroughness, found her 


1 


expressed in conservative progress 


The mill is electrically driven, the 
current and steam for heating being 
supplied from the dye house power 


plant, located across the street Trom 


the new. plant. Current trans 


formed from 6,600 volts to 550 volts 


1s 


for power, and 110 volts for hghting. 
The lighting of the mill 


is accom 
plished through the use of Novalux 
fixtures placed on 24 ft. centers, and 


has proved exceedingly satisfactory 
Department Layouts 

It is inexpedient to detail every 

Important item entering into the 

especially fine layout which this new 


mill there 


but 





possess Ss, are several 
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Cross Section of Farr Alpaca Company’s New Mill 


been carried out in consonance with 


the n 


lotive dominating the whole 


concept of the plan, as explained 


First 


thove, which can be mentioned 


is noted the wide uninterrupted cen 
ter aisle which runs through each 
roon \long with this feature giving 
accessibility to the whole length of 
each room for use of electric trucks, 
there is the arrangement of equip 
ment having balanced lighting sup 


ply, both natural and artificial, and 


an almost complete bilateral symme 


try, so that no operative could find 
one side of the room preferable to 
the other for working conditions. 


Generous Floor Space 
the symmetrical 
and balanced layout of equipment 1s 


the 


1 Space 


Supplementing 


provision tor a generous amount 


It is 


or 


around each machine 
that 


by 


ot to be expected 


coats 


will be torn licker-in 


ts or caught in gears when squeez 


between machines during the 


vork, for no squeezing 1s pos 


Phere 1s room enough to walk 


ull around every card, and nearly all 
ther machines in the mill This 
facto! ilso. facilitates cl aning and 
tending the machinery 

conjunction with this feature, 


ing is permitted to jut into any 


ey or 4 either to ob 


mssageway 


triment of appearances So that 


power floor scrubbers may be pushed 
long freely, and the daily work 
\ d 1@ machinery is something 
easi iccomplished than usual. 

Wo line Ss (ot 2 cards are belt 
lriven from a shaft, driven by a 25 


I ID 
| | 


motor through Link-Belt chain 


insmission with the chain running 
In Ol This has eliminated long 
leavv drives to the card driving 
shafts, and with the elimination of 
these belts has been prevented con- 
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FISKE-CARTER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


General Contractors 








All kinds of Building Construction, Sewer and Water 
Installations, Concrete Roads, Bridges and Dams 


We Give Below Partial List of Corporations and Individuals for Whom We Have Done Work: 


Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, 
a G 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 

Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 5S. C 

Clifton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. ¢ 

Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C. 

Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, Ss. C 

Piedmont Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, 
m 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, 
S. ©. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. ¢ 

Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Poinsett Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Nuckasee Manufacturing Co., Greenville, 
S. ¢ 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N.C 

E. A. Smith Manufacturing Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

Savona Mills, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Thrift Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 

Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C 

General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charles- 


ton. S. &. 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 
oa OF 

Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 

Valley Falls Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lexington Manufacturing Co., Lexing- 
ton, S.C. 

Eugene F. Bates, Greenville, S. C. 

E. C. Holt, Burlington, N. C. 

Clinchfield Mills, Marion, N. C. 

Dover Mills Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 

International Cotton Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga. 

Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Lowell Bleachery South, Griffin, Ga. 

Opelika Cotton Mills, Opelika, Ala. 

Alexander Sprunt & Sons, Charlotte, 
ey: Ee 

Savannah Warehouse & Compress Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 

Aragon Mills, Rock Hills, S. C. 

Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 5S. 

Woodruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, S. 

Ralph Van Landingham, Charlotte, N 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Greenville, S. 

Victor M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, 
a 

Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., \Vorcester, 
Mass. 

Worcester Buick Co., Worcester, Mass 

Samson Cordage Co., Shirley, Mass. 


AAAS 


my 
eS 


meee. SF ee oe 





. Coy Paper Co., Claremont, N. H. 


Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn. 

Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woonsock: 
n. 2 

Ipswich Mills, Gloucester, Mass. 

National Fibre Board Co., Bar Mil 
Maine. 

William Underwood & Co., Boston, Mas 

Herald Machine Co., Worcester, Mas 

Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mas 

A. J. Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mas 

S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. 

Intervale Mills, Webster, Mass. 

Quinebaug Mills, Quinebaug, Conn. 

Boston Manufacturing Co. Waltha: 
Mass. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mas 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Lud 
low, Mass. 

Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 

Boston Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 

Frank Partridge, Proctor, Vt. 

ee Steel & Wire Co., Worcest: 
Lass, 

Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Gree: 
ville, S. C. 

E. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 

Piedmont & Northern Railway, Cha: 
lotte, N. C. 

Union Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 

Riverside Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. ( 

Sunlight Hosiery Mills, Blackville, S. | 

North Carolina State Highway Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. 


New Bleachery of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg., Co. 


J. E. 


Sirrine & Co., 


Eners. Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 


( “ontrs 
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sider vle static electricity, and not a 


bstruction of the overhead. 


Ball Bearing Shafting 
bearings are used throughout 
fting bearings, in some in- 
the S. K. F. bearings, and on 
the Fafnir. Most of the 
driven by silent chain 
nclosed in oil tight casings 
y the Link-Belt Co., and it is 
it these fully pay for them- 
in lessening maintenance and 
costs, in addition to re- 
icine danger and time consumed in 
leaning overhead. In addition they 
ertain dividend in saving of 


are 


nce 


Cotton Equipment 
drawing frames and 
speeders were built by Howard & 
\ullough, the lappers and combers 
John Hetherington & Sons; spin- 
ning frames by Fales & Jenks; the 
winders by the Universal Winding 


The cards, 


Co.; and the warpers by the Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 
The arrangement of the cards, 


rawing frames and combers is con- 
entional, with a liberal use of floor 


space, but never making the distance 
excessive in moving cans about. One 
xtra man alone handles cans in the 


vhile the movement of 

from cards to drawing is done by the 
enders of cards, and so on by each 
perative, till reach the slub- 
rs, They are returned by the one 

this work. But in each in- 
ince, there is the careful apportion- 
f each job to maintain the com- 
elation, mentioned above, to all 
yperations, so far as prac- 


cans 


cans 


man tor 
Midih i1U0) 





transmission of power from 
rs to the lineshafts which drive 
the ribbon lap machines and combers 
by the Link-Belt chain, the comb- 


ers being driven by quarter-turn belts. 
[he drawing frames and_ slubbers 
are driven by four-frame and two- 


'rame motor drives. 


Elevators and Escalator 
[wo elevators, one at the Jackson 
St. side and one at the center of the 
operate to keep stock moving. 
hese elevators are made by the Otis 
r Co., are of 6,000 Ibs. capac- 
are equipped with Peelle safe- 
doors at all openings. The plat- 
s, 10x 12 ft., are large enough 
tor handling a good sized load at one 
me. At the other end of the mill, 
s cscalators, of reversible type, 
are rated from the second story 
p floor to carry the workers 

forth. 


k 1 


Routing of Ribbons 
lubber bobbins are packed in 
cks, and are delivered by the 
operator on the Jackson St. 
( he mill, from the truck park- 
at end of slubbers to the 
loor, on which the intermedi- 
ving and jack frames are 
the mill. They are 
m shafting running length- 
the mill through quarter- 
ts. Each section is driven by 
lual motor. From this room 
ns are delivered by the cen- 
ter tor operator to the third and 


icross 
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fourth floors, upon which are located 
the spinning frames. 

From the = spinning room, the 
movement of bobbins is by way of 
the central elevator to the top floor, 
upon which are located the Universal 
winders. From these 
yarn passes to the 
put into ball warps. 

The relationship of the elevator 
operator’s work to the routing of 
stock has eliminated all but a single 


winders the 
warpers, and is 


oe) 
a 
Fs 
3 
Pe] 


of the goods is required to be as high 
made here, can be lit- 


the selec- 


as those there 


tle doubt of the wisdom of 


tion of this method The combina- 
tion of the filling wound bobbin and 


the fine tension at the winder go a 

long way to conserve the elasticity of 

the yarn for warping and weaving. 
New Warping Creels 

On the Saco-Lowell warpers used 

here a new creel is being developed, 


which bids fair to have an increas- 





East Side of Farr Alpaca Company’s New Cotton Yarn Mill. 


can handler in the card room, and all 
the hand truckers. 
The Spinning Room 


The arrangement of _— spinning 
frames is crosswise the long, lofty 
spinning rooms. There are a total 


of 232 frames of 304 spindles each. 
The tape drive and filling wind are 
used throughout. Each frame is di- 
rectly driven by a 7% H. P. motor. 

A wide center alley runs the 
length of the spinning rooms on the 
third and fourth floors with a gener 
ous side alley on both sides of the 
rooms, giving a fine accessibility 
from all points. Cleanliness is the 
keynote of this, as of other rooms in 
the mill. The light gray of the ma- 
chinery supplements this idea and 
helps to enforce it. Roving bobbins 
are carried on boards, with pegs to 
hold them upright, and this method 
saves a good deal in the line of 
sloughing off the ends of bobbins, as 
well as enabling a minimum of 
handling operations. 


Winders Used 
The one radical change in this mill 
from the usual procedure in convert- 
ing yarn for warps from spinning 
frames to warping machines is the 
use of Universal winders instead of 


spoolers. The chief underlying 
causes of this innovation are, first, 
tension control possible from the 


standard speed; and second, ability to 
wind longer packages than would be 
possible with fine yarns on a spooler. 
Where the value of cotton is as high 
as it is today, and where the quality 


ing value and application to warping 


from winder made packages on fine 
varns. There is nothing spectacular 
about this creel, and its principles 


are exceedingly simple. The princi- 
pal purpose has been to give as near- 
line draw to 
the yarn, so that there is an approxi- 


ly as possible a straight 


mately even tension on all the 
threads. This results in a creel in 
which the packages are merely 


slipped onto skewers, arranged with 
a slightly increasing elevation away 
from the head of the machine, and 
with a series of offsets in straight 
lines the center line of the 
warper to give side clearance to the 
yarn strands. The yarn is drawn 
from the side of a straight wound 
package. The effect is to give even 
tension, prevent chafing and simplify 
the matter of warping from _ side- 
draw from winder packages. There 
are developments still in progress on 
this idea, in which Mr. Boys is co- 
operating. 


from 


Yarn Inspection Intensive 
The inspection of warp yarns at 
both the winders and the rewarping 


is most intensive At the winders, 
practically every coarse spinning 
piece-up is caught by the close-set 
slub catchers; while the operative at 


the warper maintains an_ uninter- 


rupted vigil. No blemishes whatever 


are tolerated in the fabric and if 
ne is found at the loom, after all 
these previous inspections, it has to 


be removed before weaving. 


This mill is a fitting monument t 
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the ability, confidence, and courage 
of an organization of not only able 
manufacturers, 

] 


on 


but also of 


equally 
merchandisers. It 


shows not 
ilone confidence in the future of New 
England as the home of high grade 
cotton manutacturing, but also that 
there are ways to maintain this posi- 
tion. The cost of the plant, ready to 
run, was under $40 per spindle. 


~ 


Construction work was practically 
completed and the installation of 
machinery was begun in May, 1923. 
rhe walls from the basement to the 
first floor are of reinforced concrete 
and the first floor is a reinforced 
concrete slab covered with plank and 
maple top floor, providing a fire- 
proof ceiling for the basement and a 
solid floor for the card room ma- 
chinery. The level of this floor is 
approximately 
The ; 
type. 
24-ft. 


posts, 


car platform 
slab is of 


concrete 


height 
mushroom 
posts 


concrete 
The 


centers, 


are on 
The intermediate 
the upper stories, 
pass through the concrete slab with- 
out connection thereto. 


carrying 


The walls above the first floor are 
of brick encasing steel columns 
floors above 
ried by resting on 
Lally columns designed so that the 
I-beams are held rigidly. The bays 
are 12 ft. wide and bents are of vary- 
ing.widths, arranged so that the col- 
umns do not interfere with the longi- 
tudinal aisles. The floors are of 
4'5-1n. Southern pine and maple top 
floor with waterproof lining. 


The 
the first floor are car- 


steel I-beams 


The roof is carried by Southern 
pine timbers supporting 314-in. 
‘Southern pine plank. On top of the 
plank there is a layer of 1-in. cork 
board and over this is applied five 
ply tar and_= gravel rhe 
corkboard effectively prevents con 
densation. The top floor is lighted 
by a sawtooth skylight. The base 
ment height is 14-ft. 4-in. from floor 
to floor. All other floors are 16-ft. 
from fleor to floor. 


re 0 f. 


Samuel M. Green Co., Engineers, 
Springfield, Mass., designed the 
building, supervised the construction, 
purchased all of the construction 
material, the motor and 
transformer equipment, designed and 
specified the electric wiring, switch- 
board and sprinkling equipment, and 
let all contracts with the exception 
of the cotton machinery which was 
specified and purchased by the super 


specified 


intendent of the mill, Robert W 
Boys. The engineers, in consultation 
with Mr. Boys, laid out the cotton 


machine equipment to 


conditions. 


meet the mill 


Construction contracts were 
awarded by the engineers to Daniel 
O’Connell’s Holyoke, Mass. 
for the brick work per thousand laid 
in the walls, 


Si ms, 


for erecting the steel 
structure on a tonnage basis, and for 
all the rest of the work on a cost plus 
fixed fee basis. 
chas« d all of 
tended to its 


The engineers pur 
the material and at 
delivery f. 0. b. Hol 
yoke, the contractors taking the mate 
rial from the cars and installing it in 
the mill 
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SANFORD MILLS. Sanford, Me. 


Spinning Mill “‘B’ and Dye House--(A) 
Mill “B” Finishing Building--(B) 


In addition to the buildings shown we have built for these 
Owners a concrete Dye House, Finishing and Fulling Mill, two 


Weave Sheds, Turbine Building and Water Supply System. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo - Philadelphia - New York a 
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Bleachery and Bag Factory at Ware Shoals 


Installation of Finishing Machinery in Range is Most Interesting Feature at This New Plant—Two Ranges 
Installed, Each With a Theoretical Production of 100,000 Yards Per 10-Hour Day—Bleachery 
on Second Floor, Bag Factory on Third Floor—New Power Plant 


OT only is the new bleachery 
and bag factory at the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. of 
interest furnishes 
al evidence of the rapidly in- 
ising diversification of the south- 
istry, but it is also worthy ot 
cause of its installation of 
shing machinery in range fur- 
y H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
latest development in 
yf textile manufacture 
uilding itself is approximstely 


because it 


this 


2 ft., 3 stories, reinforced con 
iylight construction. The 
y 1s located on the second 
\t one end is the gray room, 
J 8 in. x 80 ft. The cloth is 


m the bale through a pot eye 
room, 24 It. 
into the 


kier 10 in. xX SO 


voes directly wetting 


-hine, a 2-roll washer and 
re into the kiers. There are 
j-ton Jefferson Weedon kiers. 
the kiers, the goods are de- 


into a rope washer with a top 


roll. 


starts the first range. The 
sses through a water squeeze ; 
ver reel into the chemic pit; 


ug another squeezer ; then over 
, groove-pulley into three successive 
antt pilers, each with a capacity of 
from the third Gantt 
ick to another rope washing 


ab it 200 vds.: 


through a water sqnecze; 

sour squeeze; then through 
Gantt piler; through the white 
sh, the machine having two rubber 
s providing a then 
ugh another water squeeze; and 
y delivered into the 


which 


squeeze ; 
white bits, 
there are four, all of con- 


lwo Finishing Ranges 
[his marks the completion of the 
eaching work and the beginning of 
finishing, which is the most in- 
¢ feature of the plant since it 
range up to the 
Ther re two ranges in 


ferects 
eres 


calenders. 
the Ware 
lant but as they are identic- 
lly t same, only one will be 
the goods are pulled out of the 
white ns; through an _ overhead 
over a 5-bar Mycock ex- 


pander and through a 3-roll water 
langle. This mangle has a_ 5-roll 
using so that two more rolls may 
e ad if it is desired to increase 
l@ Wecht. From the water mangle 
the cl goes directly to a set of 20 
Irying vlinders, the first four being 
I copper and the remaining 16 of 
tin-stee’. The goods then pass over 
com) :nsator, which equalizes any 
variat in speed between this and 
e ne 


ection of the range. At this 
lder is also provided so that 
le to break the range here 





if desired and fold aown the cloth 
into trucks. 
From the compensator, the goods 


pass into a Tommy Dodd mangle for 
the filling operation and then up over 
a wooden drum set above the next set 


machine, and are finally w 


Simpson cloth winder provide 


with an automatic cut-off 


This marks the end of the range 
nd he 2 ods are ready for calen 
dering Phere are two 5-roll calen 








Cloth Finishing Range at Ware Shoals Bleachery. 


Vhis 


necessary 


of dry drum 
pull which can 


from the cylinders 


Calls. wooden 
gives the 
not be obtained 
The dryer consists of 
the 


remaining 20 of 


30. evlinders, 


rst and the 


10 being of copper 
tin-steel. 

Passing over another compensator 
tenter, pro 


Foxwell guider at the en 


the cloth enters a 60 ft. 
vided with 
tering 
Providence 


end, and equipped with = th 


Ventilator Co. heating 


and 


ventilating system. The tentet 
is set in a Proctor & Schwartz hous- 
ing. From the tenter the goods pass 
over two copper cooling cylinders; 


then over an atomizer.or dampening 





New Bleachery 


cers each ] 


ch provided with s-bat 
Mycock expanders, and one arran 


for hese 


chasing. calende rs are 
binder 
n \llis-Chalmers 
ceiling 


With the 


chines, the 


driven bv a pulley drive from 


motor on th 
exception of the ma- 
makers ot which were 
specified above this entire 
nent was made and n 

It. W. Butterworth & 


Philacelphia 


Sons C¢ ol 


Motorization and Control 
Naturally an 


such a 


important 


system is the method of driv 


ne the machinery 


and Bag Factory of Ware Shoals 


part of 


and controlling the 


speed so that any variation which 


between the 


the 


develops ditferent sec 
trons ot 


may be 
Briefly, 


finishing range 
automatically taken up 


1 
this 


Ss accomplished by the Lewellen 
variable speed transmissions, driven 
y three 15 h.p. Allis-Chalmers mo 
ors and controlled by Westinghouse 


rollers 


\ notor-driven and  motor-cor 
trolled variator drives by pulley t 
we Water ngle at the beginning oft 
t ne ind to the 20-cylindet 
Irve1 he speed IS VaTrie | by rhe: 
tat control connected with the dane 
ev or floating roll of the compensa 
t the delivery end of the drvet 
( O v Dodd angie sectio 
] yv equipped with a mot 
en variator which in this c 
vevi s hand-controlled Vhis 
variator drives by belt to the Tomm 
Lodd nel in e 20-evlinder 
V" 
lhe tenter is equipped with a 
motor-driven and  motor-controlled 


Varlator, connected with another 


compensator to control the spe ed o 


the tentering machine In addition 
to taking care of speed variation, 
these compensators, in the case of a 


rreaking ol the cloth, are so adjusted 


that the floating roll immediately 
drops, hits a limit switch and_ stops 
the whole range. 

In addition to the above equip 
ment, the bleachery contains two 
size mixers made by J. H. Day Co., 


C imcinnati 


Bag Factory 
lhe bag factory occupies the third 


floor of the 


Ol top 


building and has 
capacity. Of 100,000 bags per day, 
which can be increased to 150,000 by 
he addition of equipment, since 
for this extension 


printing 


} 
space 1s available 


This department has six 


Manufacturing Company. 
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presses, made by ( B. Cottrell & 
. | ai Sin walk 
Sons Co vew York, with plant 
We 1 cm These are equipp¢ l 
u ( er so th 


lat the ma- 


ine th; prints with 

lie im CS( 
tion C it sired bh the customer: ;: and 
iT? side out ready for sewing. 
These presses are run by individual 


(senera ctric Co. motors with au 
matic speed control. There are on 
Pe ( imanlan el 
nis 1 I 20 sewing machines Mace 

by the Union Special Machine ¢ 
lriven in rows by a line shaft motor 

furnished by the General Electric Co 


The other equipment in the bag fac 


ry includes two Economy baling 
1 


prasses for compressing the finish 


First Floor for Storage 


The first floor is used largely for 


he r¢ 


printing 


torag¢ put ‘ontains a room W 
used on the 





New Steam Power Plant at Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Co. 

presses are used This equipment is 
furnished by the I’. Wesel Mfg. Co., 
New York In addition there is a 
job printing plant where all the 
forms used by the mill are produced 
ind where outside work 1s also done. 


At one 


caustic mixing 


basement are the 
from which the 
‘harge is pumped up for the 


The support in the 


end of the 
tanks 
kiers. 
interior of the 
building is by means. of 
pillars Phe 
the exception of those 
kiers and caustic 
ot wood Phe 


with 


concrete 
floors, 
around the 
tanks, are 


mushroom with 

mixing 
yuilding 
Newman's | 


is equipped 
atrol 
iinnell sprinklers are used 


System, 


Cloth Conveyor 


An improvement made 
V“ ire 


tegral part of the bleachery con- 


recently at 


Shoals while not an 


which, 


ruction, will have an important 
earing upon the efficient operation 
f that plant, is the installation of 


q 1} 
rgzuson ciotn cONnVeYVOT. 


This consists of an endless belt, re- 


ersible, of ated by individual mo- 
It takes cloth from the cloth 
n the top floor of the 


conveys it to the top 
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Boiler Room of Ware Shoals Power Plant. 


floor ot the 
whence it 


storage warehouse, 


may be transferred by 


piral gravity chute of sheet steel 


any one of the floors of the ware- 
house, or to the shipping platform, 
to the bag factory or bleachery 


furthermore, 
pone the 
bleachery or bag fac- 
back 1 Vv ay 
first floor of 
house or to the shipping 
Incidentally the 
addition 


in the new building. 


since the conveyor is 
product of the 
tory 


can come 


to the 


Same con- 
the ware- 
platform. 
had 
recently, and 
height. 


warehouse has 
a two-story 
five 


IS now Stories in 


New Power Plant 


erection of a 
the Ware 
o. has completed a new 
steam power plant which operates in 
with the company’s hy- 
plant and is utilized for 
during dry 
this new plant supplies 
steam for process work in the bleach- 


In addition to its 
bleachery and bag 
Shoals Mig. ( 


factory, 


connection 
dro-electric 
pow er 


purposes seasons. 


In addition, 


ery and for heating and slashing in 
the mill. This new steam power 
plant is a model of efficiency, requir- 


ing only two men to operate it on ac- 
count of the 
handling 


saving 


coal- 
labor- 


employment of 
machinery and other 
devices. 
lhe boiler 


55x55 it.; 


room, approximately 
contains two Stirling boil- 
ers, manufactured by Babcock & Wil 
COx,. SOL f..p. 
under-feed 
Works 


pump, 


Westinghouse 
Machine 
boiler feed 
Worthington steam boiler feed 
and Webster & Co., open-feed 
heater with Lea V-Notch meter. 

In addition, the company has in- 
stalled R. H. Beaumont Co. coal- 
handling equipment and Baker-Dun- 
bar-Allen ash hoppers The boiler 
room floor is set 14 ft. 
and the 


each; 
Morris 


stokers; 


motor-driven 


pump . 


water 


above ground 


coal is brought into the boil- 


ers by this automatic coal handling 
equipment. The ashes are dumped 
into ash hoppers in the boiler and 


carried out on an industrial railway. 


The Turbine Room 


The turbine room is on the same 
level as the boiler room floor while 
the condenser room is on the same 


level as the boiler 
floor. The turbine 
imately 42x55 ft. There are installed 
K. W., 60-cycle, 600 volt 
General Electric Co high economy 
steam turbine; a C. H. Wheeler Mfg. 
condenser, and a B. F. 
air washer. 

The turbine 


room basemert 
room is approx- 


a 2,000 


Co. surface 
Sturtevant 
generates current at 


60 cycles and the hydro-electric plant 
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gene.ates power at 40 cycles, wh 
the motors in the mill are all 4o ¢ 
cles, with the exception of those 

the new bleachery and bag factor 
Consequently there has been instal 
in the condenser room a 2,000 K, 

frequency changer manufactured 

the General Electric Co. The 1 
of the company is eventually 
change to 60 cycles throughout tt 
plant. The switchboard room, 

proximately 11x24 ft., contain 
General Electric switchboard. 

_ The company has installed an | 
Badger & Sons spray cooling s 

for cooling and circulating the w 

The stack of the new plant is 16 
high by 8 ft. in diameter and 

erected by the Rust Engineering 


The new developments at V 


Shoals have been constructed 
the direction of J. E. Sirrine & 
engineers, Greenville, S. C.F 


Carter Construction Co. are the 


tractors. 
The new bleachery and bag 
tory, the new power plant, 


apartment houses erected by the 

ter Homes Co, arid the modern 
all erected Ware Shoals rec: 
have combined .to make this alr 
complete community, one of the : 
interesting textile development 
the South. 


Dye House at Monument Mills 





Combination of Reinforced Concrete and Modified Mill Con- 
struction for New Three-Story Building 


ESIGNING 


dye 


and building a 
house for the Monument 
Mills, at Housatonic, Mass., presented 
many interesting problems for the en- 


new 


gineer and the contractor. There 
were two reasons for this: First, it 
Was necessary to construct the new 


mill on the site of the old dye house 
without interfering with the opera- 
tion of machinery; and second, on 
account of the conditions there was a 
limited and obstructed space in which 
to work. The old dye was a 
wooden structure, part of which was 
one story and part two stories. Ad 
joining it brick 

another wooden building, 
within the 
walls. 


house 


was a building and 
which came 


» area of the new dye house 


The new dye house 
building, 


is a three-story 
a combination of reinforced 


e 


concrete and modified mill cot 
tion. The first story is of reini 
concrete, while the two upper stori 
are built with brick walls, steel f 
beams, cast iron columns and 
floors. The first story of the bu 
contains all of the bleaching, 
and drying machinery, and the « 
is made of flat slab construct! 
facilitate ventilation. The new 
ing is located comparatively cluoss 
No. 1 mill, so that the shading 
of the new three-story buildin 
the lower floors of the present 
story mill matter to b 
sidered in designing the new bui 
This objection was partially over 
by constructing the two upper s 
some 14 ft. narrower than thi 
story. 
Another 


Was a 


interesting featu 


New Dye House of Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 


s 





ye 
‘me 
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with this work was the 
con-iruction of a reinforced concrete 
pen-tock approximately 4oo it. long, 
1 wide and g ft. 6 in. high, 
dimensions. This penstock is 
under the one-story section 

dye house and the sides are de- 
sig to carry the walls of the build- 
ructure above. It was designed 
in the hydraulic head of 35 ft., 

is found to be perfectly water 
0 inder these conditions. The 
lity of cracks and lateral move- 


col ction 
















cated 
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ments have been taken care of by tne 
use of expansion joints. 

As one of the most serious consid- 
erations in connection with this work 
was the continuity of operation of dye 
house machinery during construction, 


credit should be given to the con 
tractors, Fred T. Ley & Co., and their 
superintendent, O. W. Miller, who 
had charge of this work. The dye 


house and penstock were designed by 
F. P. Sheldon & Son, engineers and 
architects, Providence, R. I. 


Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 





New 


Three-Story Tire Fabric Mill of Reinforced Concrete Con- 


struction, Storehouse and Boiler Plant 


By J. C. Hipp, Jr* 


erection of the new plant of 
Stark Mills, at Hogansville, 
s begun in June, 1923, and 
ompleted in the early part of 
Chis mill a subsidiary of 
ngland Southern Mills, which 
have a plant located in Hogans- 
mill is located 
ndred feet from 


1s 


e new about 
the old plant 


the opposite side of the main 


the Atlanta & West Point 

The location affords cer- 
intages both for construction 
tion. The buildings consist 


mill 550 ft. long by 130 ft. 


ee stories high, with base- 
) ft. long on the north end; a 
| storehouse and picker build 

iler house, and 


tives 


129 houses 
ain mill building is a 
structure 
picker building is a stand- 
burning 


rein- 
ncrete The store- 
and_ brick 
nd is located in the rear of 
mill. The picker building 
go it. long by 7o ft. wide, 
s high, with dust room in 
ent; while the storehouse is 
70: it., 


/ 
er 


timber 


four stories high. 
is connected to the main 
bridge at the 
he boiler house 
13 by 45 ft., with plank on 
for the roof. It will 
is iler plant equipment required 
ing purposes only, as hydro- 
power for operation of ma- 
will be purchased from the 
s Light & Power Co. 


second floor 
is a_ brick 


Ssses 


Enlarging Village 


resent village will be en- 
ree y the addition of 129 houses 
ratives. A complete water- 

nod Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga 
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works system, taking its supply from 
a deep well, is being constructed to 
furnish service water and fire protec 
tion; a modern sanitary sewer system 
is being installed, and electric light 
ing is provided for the houses. 
village already 


| he 
commodious 
community house and a modern school 


has a 


building so that the operatives will 
have the conveniences and benefits of 
an up-to-date city. The houses 
well built and attractive, and are 


located on lots 70 ft. by 150 ft. deep 


are 


lhe streets are laid out 4o ft. wide 
The Stark Mills will 


have 


35,000 


spindles and will manufacture tir 
fabrics. The plant will employ 325 


operatives and will use 150 bales ot 
cotton per week. The mill is being 
equipped with a central ventilating 
and conditioning system which will 
supply and circulate fresh, clean air 
at uniform temperature and with 
suitable humidity to the various ck 
partments. 
The A. J. 


Ga., 


of Atlanta, 
for e 


Krebs Co., 


are the contractors rection 


( 





yf the concrete mill structure. W. P 
. : —_ 
Francis of Atlanta has the contract 


for the general construction work, in 
cluding the storehouse, 


picker build 


g¢, boiler house, transformer house 


1¢ wood floors and brick spandrel 


walls in the main mill The steel 


to conta n an eievator 
room on 
lea + . 
elevator 
west 
tor the 


1 
the center of the tower at 
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| and one toilet 


floor, with another 
the 


main 


eacn 


located in tower at the 


mull. 


located 


end of the loilets 


main mill are near 


the north 


on 


ne 


1] 
Mil. 





Additions to 


sash were furnished and ert 

David Lupton Sons’ Co.; thi 

elevators by the Reliance Ele r ( 

of Chicago; the central heating 

humidifying system by Park 

( er Co., of |] Mass 
elevated steel tanks ne 50,000 
and one 100,000 gal and boiler 
the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., of New 

nan, Ga. 


The LaGrange Lumber & Supply 
Co., of LaGrange, Ga., has the con 


tract for the 
houses: A. Branfield, contractor 


building 
uilding 


D. 


ope ratives’ 





LaGrange, Ga., 1s nsta ie 

Wate rworks system nd hR I 

wood Sprinkler Co., of Atlanta, | 
ave the contract for the sprinklet 

ind fire protection system for th 
1] 


Mil 


Greene & CO., are 


the engineers for th 


Le ck wood, 


proy ct 


Large Addition to Areadia Mills 





Designed With View of Future Increase—Mill Village Extended 
and Old Section Modernized 


HE 


cotton manufacturing com- 
pany known as the Arcadia 
Mills, located in Arcadia, Spartan 


burg County, S. C., five miles south 
of Spartanburg, on the Southern 
Railway, was founded in 1903 by H. 
A. Ligon and others. Beginning 
with 12,000 spindles and 200 looms 
and a capitalization of $200,000 the 
plant has been enlarged until at pres- 
ent it capitalized at 


: > 
1S Dd1I,000,000 





New Tire Fabric Plant of Stark Mills at Hogansville, Ga. 





and contains 34,000 spindles and 850 
looms making print cloth and pajama 
checks. 

11 Mill 
direction 
Co., engineers. 
is 280 ft. 


standard 


In May, 1923, work of build 
No. 2 Was begun 
Lockwood, 
| he 
100 ft., 
brick 


The floor beams and columns are of 


undet 
& 
building 


Ig 

of Greene 

maim 
three 


by stories 


high, construction 
steel and cast iron, while roof beams 
of wood surmounted by a moni 
the full length of the building. 


Weaving will be located on the first 


are 


tor 


floor, card room on the second floor, 
with spinning occupying the third 
floor. 


brick and 
building connected to the main mill 
by an enclosed passageway at each 
floor located at the of the 
mill. This building, y 50 ft., 
is to contain cloth room and shipping 
room on the first floor, pickers on 
the second floor and slashers on the 
third floor. 


\ three-story concret¢ 


is rear 
78 ft. by 


The connecting tower is 


Arcadia 


Mills, 


Arcadia. S.C. 


1. 
Nouse 


imp 


room, etc 


‘nt to the main 


teel sash throughout with 


as small as good construction will 


permit insures a Maximum amount ol 


this tvpe of 


vliight for | 


construction. 


Designed for Future Addition 


The present building is to contain 
20,000 spindles and has been de 
signed with a view to doubling its 
capacity some tuture date. The 

cation of the building containing 
cloth room, slashers and _ pickers, at 
what will eventually be the central 


‘tion oO} 


the mill is worthy of notice 
is arrangement pernuts an CX 
the mill building 
interruption of production, and also 
a minimum amount of truck 
ing of stock in process and finished 
goods. Heating will be by branch 
the required humidity 
will be furnished by a standard head 
with motor driven fan. 

Drives will be for the most part in 
groups, individual drive being ap- 
plied only to pickers. All light and 
power wiring will be in conduit with 


without 


ension to 


msures 


coils while 


underground cables from transform- 
ers to a switchboard located in a 
room adjacent to the connecting 


tower between buildings. The open- 
ing room, located in the warehouse 
block opposite the picker room, 
equipped with vertical opener con- 
nected in tandem with Murray 
opener, which insures a flow of clean 
cotton to the distributing system in 
the picker room. 

An extensive addition to the village 
has been completed and the engineers 
have begun the installation of com- 
plete sewerage and water systems in 
the original village. 


is 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the Village of the 
new Southern Worsted 


Corp., Greenville, S.C. 





Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., Engrs 


The Minter way is the modern way We offer 
textile mills a complete contract: blanketing the 
erection of employes’ cottages. schools. communits 


houses, churches, ete. Your architect's plans or ° 

your own plans can be Minterized with ease. Our 

complete contract appeals to textile mill) execu- Ou & © QO 
tives. We can save executives’ time and. stock- 
holders money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter Home- 


and handle their erection with our own experi- 
enced foremen and labor 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 













ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is signifi- 
cant that the people who are most familiar with Minter Homes 
buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its suburbs, 
we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected in a little 
over two years for the people who know most about the Minter 
System of Building and the prompt erection service we give on 


our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


- The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 





— Minter Homes Corp. 


Floor Plan of Employe’s Cottage in Huntington, West Virginia 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 









Four New Buildings for Carpet Company 


As Part of Extended Building Program, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company Erect Four-Story Building for 
Mechanical Department to Consolidate Shops Under One Roof, Six-Story Designers’ Building in 





Tapestry Mill Section, Yarn Drying Building and Large Garage for Trucks 


URING the last year four 
new buildings were completed 
by the Alexander Smith & 

Sons Carpet Company at 
plant in Yonkers, New York, as 

f an extended building program 

‘ this company has been carry- 

it for several years. 

some Ways the mechanical build- 

ng is the most interesting of these 

ements, It was constructed in 
to consolidate all maintenance, 
nent and plant repair work 
ne roof to give greater facili- 
this very important part of 
lern textile mill. The various 
sions of the it chanical de- 
e always more or less in 

nd under the isolated shop 
zvements existing at this plant 


mmonty tound in textile mills 
ee size, much time is lost in 


ge work from one department 
er and the men going back 
he new mechanical 

ng Is a recognition of the grow 
ng portance ot the mechanical 
ent to the textile mill. Inci 

ce ereetion of this new 

x allows for the vacating of 
nd obsolete buildings that 
ised divisions of the mechan- 
rtment up to this time, and 
lates e torn down to make 

still further new construe 


eeneral the new mechanical 
s shaped somewhat in_ the 
tal letter L. fronting 
20. on Lake Avenue and 240 ft. 
Sawnull River Road where the 

¢ conforms to the bend in the 

Che construction is of rein 
onerete throughout with the 
ot the curtain walls which 

rick The floors are of the 
type with the two-way system 


forcement and are designed 





¢ load OT 200 lbs. per Sq Zt: 


LY 


et NE EE} 








patterns and color combinations are 





Designers Building of Alexandat 


\ typical bay is 20 ft. sq. and th 


story heights are 15 ft. 


Concrete 16-Truck Garage 

In the rear and just to the north 
ot the mechanical building is the new 
truck garage, a one-story structure 
71 by 100 ft., constructed with cor 
crete walls and columns and_ struc 
tural steel roof framing with a cor 
crete roof slab \ 6-1n. terra cotta 
tile partition divides the building 
longitudinally and each side is in turt 
subdivided by tilé cross partitions so 


as to form a total of eight separate 


s 





compartment! 


ompartments quipped with two 


may be taken 


or brought in without any neces 


Designers’ Building 


cle signers 


/ 


\ 


es ee 
| 


worked out. Excellent light is pro 
ided with every convenience for the 
skilled work carried out in this de- 
partment. The building covers an 
irea of 43 by 102 ft., 1s six stories 
and basement in height, and 1s of the 
flat slab type of design with 12-foot 
story heights 

in order to obtain good light the 
irtain walls were constructed only 
ft. 4 in. high and Campbell double 
hung metal sash were used. A typical 


iv is about 21 ft. sq. but the exterior 





rit s \ il) S Ei] mm cente!: 
was done partly to provide 
dow mullion and partly for archi 
ctural effect as the floors at 
ided by partitio1 or screens into 
signing rooms or booths about 11 
wicl This feature was also a 
termining factor in deciding on the 


pacing of the exterior columns 


v and toilet 
rooms are grouped at the front end 
of the building with an emergency 
outside steel stair at the rear. The 
elevator is of the automatic levelling 
device, push button control type, as 
designed and installed by the Otis 
levator Co This type of elevator 
loes away with the necessity of an 
yperator and affords convenient and 


wick communication between floors 


the extension to Building No. 9 


tw . 
consisted principally of foundation, 
these 
floor and roof in a yard area between 
existing buildings and practically all 
Olle ¢ 


the enclosure walls were formed by 


the walls of the adjacent buildings 


1 the Ihe work on all these buildings 
ton Was carried out under the direction 

of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 

Co.’s engineering department, and thi 

builders were the Turner Construc 

the tion Co., New York The Turner 
lexander Construction Co.'s contract included 
ne and all the mechanical subcontract work, 


designs, except the electric wiring 


inical Department Building of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co.; All Main tenance. Equipment and Plant Repair Work Consolidated Under One Roof 
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outhern Yellow Pine Standard 
» Mill Construction = 


Riverside & Dan River oie Mills, Danville, Va 


Lockwood, Greene & Co.. , Boston, Mass., Eng.neers. 


Economical Building 


‘Slow Burning’’ or “‘Standard Mill Construction’’ is approved 


and sponsored by Fire Insurance Authorities. It is just as free 
from fire danger and, in many cases, is more permanent than the 
most expensive buildings of other materials, with the added 


advantage of economy. 


Southern Yellow Pine possesses the 
qualities that make it predominant 
as the safe, rational and cheap con- 
struction material for mills, factories 
and warehouses. It possesses the 
strength to stand excessive strains or 
shocks without collapse; by visual 
inspection its defects can be deter- 
mined ata glance, without expensive 
investigation or tests; its density, 
hardness and strength, combined 
with a natural resinous filler 
insure minimum shrink- 
age and maximum durabil- 

ity; it lends itself to speed 

of erection and flexibility 


of repair, alteration or replacement. 


Acknowledged as one of the standard 
and most reliable materials for mill, 
factory and warehouse construction, 
the use of Southern Yellow Pine 
means a saving of 10 to 25 per cent, 
as a conservative estimate depending 
on locality. Though cheaper, the 
Standard Sprinklered Mill Construc- 
tion Building is a safe risk both as 
to building and contents and carries 
minimum fire insurance rates. 


Before making a decision on your 
new building, consult our Engineer- 
ing Department. 


Please Address Dept. 122 


uthern Pine Association re 


NEW ORLEANS 


LOUISIANA 
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is not possible to write in any 
nal way of the new develop- 
ents at the Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc, It is true that oper- 
tions have actually started at the 
lower Mills, the weaving 
it of this organization, but the 
nt in its present stage of comple- 
merely one phase of a braad 


new 


projected for a period of 
years and destined eventually to re- 
one of the finest and largest 
manufacturing organizations of the 
Th far, buildings actually com 
pleted include a weave shed, with 500 
nstalled, and a dye house and 
head house, which is of sufficient 
apacity to take care of the dyeing, 
bleaching, winding, warping and 
ashing for 2,000 looms. This is, of 
in addition to the Mays Mills, 
unit of the Cramerton 
containing ring 
and 20,000 twister spindles, 
fine 


‘ourse 
iginal 


e€ OT 


Mills. Ine. 60,000 


production of combed 


The Broad Plan 


o uch for accomplished fact. 
should, 
with those given to a rep- 
TEXTILE Worip by 
Cramer, president of the 
The eventual plan is for 


ization 


ese figures however, be 


resent ( ot 


aggregating some 
looms and 


with adequate aux- 


5.000 200,000 to 
indles, 
and finishing ma- 


words, the com- 


paratory 
In othe 


Idings ot 


approximately 


in € ramerton, 
. ae ; 

rm 8 liage of 
a ntually to be a 


on. ple 


now con 


1 
about 3,500 peo 


Village I 


this cannot be realized in 


two. This program points 
the future. The first goal 
1 of 2,000 looms, and is 


» be reached by additions of 
ar 


The Product 


roduct of the 


al 


M ay flower 
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Mills is to be a full line of fancy cot 
ton dress goods and shirtings, plain 
and mercerized, and decorated in cot 
ton, and silk. Finished 
goods, made at the mill and carrying 
the trade name ~“ Felicien,” 
have already made their appearance: 
on the market and have 
favorable attention. Galey & 
are the selling agents. 


wool dress 


new 


attracted 


| ord 


Details of Construction 

he new buildings completed thus 
lar are of brick, reinforced structural 
iron work, daylight construction with 
metal sash. The dye house and head 
house contains three 
ment and sub-basement, 
80 x 230 it., 


stories, base 
about 
arranged for future ex 
tensions. 

On the top floor the 
warping, beaming and slashing. The 
beamers and warpers installed are all 
from the T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; and from the 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 


are located 


slashers are 
On the second floor are the quilling 
winding 
also provision on this floor for the 
location of the silk preparatory proc 
later date. Quilling ma 
chines, have been furnished by th 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass.; and winders by the Universal 
Winding Co., An interesting 
feature on this floor is the provision 


and operations There is 


esses ata 


» , 
Boston. 


f cabinets along the wall for stor 
age and proper care of the filling 
yarn. 

Both long and short chain dyeing 
and Franklin package dyeing are pro 


vided 
ment; also color 


and laboratory. 


for on the first floor and bas 
mixing room, offices 
The 


] 
and 


bleaching 
chain dyeing machinery was supplied 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
the | 


vein 


Philadelphia ; 
equipment by the Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, R. I.; and the pack- 
age yarn dryers by the Grinnell ( 
The Weave Shed 
The present weave shed, equipped 
with 500 Crompton & Knowles auto 


P lise 
package ( 


Mayflower Mills, Weaving Unit at Cramerton 


matic looms, with dobby attachment, 


is single story, approximately 135 by 


280 it future 


building is remark 


and is 
Phe 


able for its excellent lighting. It is 


arranged for 


extension. 


interesting to note that the company, 
having used sawtooth construction on 
its original plant, has switched to all 
glass and metal with - the 
raised to a 20-foot pitch in the center. 
Che sash 

lruscon Steel Co., 
The floor of 


concrete. 


sides. roof 


steel was supplied by the 
Youngstown, O 
shed is tar 


the weave 


The looms and all other machinery 
General 
Klectric Co. motors, the power being 


are individually driven by 


supplied by the Southern Power Co 


Plans for Finishing 


\s stated above, the goods woven 
at the Mayflower Mills are at present 
inspected, burled, sheared and singed, 
and then sent to the Aberfoyle Manu 
facturing Co. for wet finishing. The 
company has under way the erection 
of its own complete finishing plant, 
basement, 80 by 


to the 


three stories and 


200 ft., as an extension head 


house, thereby throwing the dyeing 
department. 

novel 
the the 


Mills is a tunnel to ft. 


and finishing into one 
the most features of 
Mayflower 
high and 5 ft 
wide, running underneath the entir« 


(one of 
construction of 


plant and containing all the piping, 


viring, sprinkler mains, fuse-boxes, 
The this 


irrangement is to eliminate the clut 


ete object of unusual 


' 
{ 
tering of the mill with these pipes and 


wires; and to concentrate them in one 


place where they will be easily acces 


1} 
SID¢ 


for repairs. 
has to do with 


mechanical handling of goods in 


\nother departur¢ 
the 


process. 


The keynote of the plan is 


simplicity. Spe cially constructed 


trucks will carry the yarns to the 
head house where they go at onc« 
to the scales befor¢ entering process. 

Klectric trucks and conveyors are 
to be used for the transportation of 


(1035) 


the finished goods to the finishing 
plant; the cloth will also be taken in 
these trucks from cloth storage on 
the top floor of the finishing plant 


and dropped down in an elevator to 
a tunnel 12 ft. wide and 14 ft. below 
the floor of the 
to a loading building about 15 by 50 


weave shed, thence 


ft., provided with enclosed platforms 


and equipped for the loading of 
three cars at onc: In this way the 
goods are not touched by hand from 
the time they leave the finishing 


plant until they are unloaded in the 


cars 
Power House 

The power house which supplies 

heat and process steam 1s approxt- 


and contains two 
tubular boilers 
accommodating 


mately 50 by 60 ft., 
Walsh & Weidner 
with provision for 
three 

\ large coal storage house is to be 
erected near the tracks and arrange- 
ment made for chuting the coal by 
into the boiler house. 


more, 


gravity 
In addition to the unusually good 
lighting arrangement, every precau- 
the health of 
White cement finished 
independent toilets 


and wash bowls are provided in more 


tion has been taken for 
the operatives. 
lavatories with 
Circulating ice 
through — sanitary 


than ample number. 


water supplied 


fountains is found throughout the 
plant. 

\n up-to-date water filtration, 
purification and = chlorinating plant 
has been constructed to provid 
for the bleachery and dye house 
This will eventually have a capacity 
of {1,000,000 rallons per day ; at 
presert it supplies 500,000 gallons. 


The filtration equipment is from the 
Norwood En 
Mass. ; 


the Permutit Co., 


gineering Co., Florence, 
and the softening system from 
New York. Parks- 
Cramer air conditioning system with 
and humidity 
is installed throughout, while 
the Grinnell sprinkler system is used. 
Village Extensions 
lhe first requirement in providing 


automatic temperature 


control 
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Natural Lighting is One of the 
Biggest Factors in Mill Planning 


Natural daylighting is the principal factor in the design of a textile mill. 
Artificial lighting is a matter readily handled by a competent illuminating 
engineer. 


In the loom rooms of the Virginia Woolen Mills Co. plant, shown above, 
Truscon Standard Windows fill the sidewalls. Long runs of fixed Truscon 
Continuous Sash in the sawtooth monitor flood every loom with abundant 
light. 

This is only one of hundreds of window arrangements that can be secured. 
Truscon Windows may be mechanically operated if desired. 

Every mill has its particular problem and Truscon daylight engineers are 
always ready to help you solve them. Years of practical experience in 
industrial designing makes their service invaluable to you. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. For Addresses see “phone books of 


principal cities. Canada Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 
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southern mill extension, accord- 
Mr. Cramer, is to arrange for 


ving accommodations of the 
vorkers Who must be added to the 
The work done thus far on 


avroll 
he avflower Mills has necessitated 
he vuilding of 248 new houses, with 
and other community features. 
rst lot of 24 new houses toward 
1e@ 1924 extension have been started 
si] Jan. I 


\t the present time the housing 


vessment in  Cramerton approxi- 
mat $1,500,000, of which there is 
$250,000 invested in streets, water 


electric lights and sewerage 


alone. 


idea of 


Some the scope of this 
rk may be gathered from the fact 
takes a men to 


hing but look aiter the repairs 


t it force of 29 


untenance of the village. 


The Future. 
that the 


are going out 


imagined 
Inc., 
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of the yarn business. It is not their 
idea to increase their weaving facili- 


ties to take care of the entire yarn 
output. On the contrary, the latter 
will be increased simultaneously. 
This branching out of this well 
known fine yarn mill into the weav- 


ing of fine goods is an 
example of the trend in the South. 
Mr. Cramer stated that it 
been the policy of the 
make this move as soon 
pany financial 
warrant the development of 


ganization large enough to constitute 


interesting 

has long 
company to 
as the com 
Was IM a position to 


an or 


a self-contained and complete indus 
trial establishment. 

It will be interesting as the years 
" follow the completion ot 
this ambitious program of the Cram 
erton Mills, Ine 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
C., are the engineers for this develop 
ment. Michael & Bivens, Inc., 
ona, N.. 
tractors, 


go by to 


Greenville, S. 


(ras 


are the electrical con 


Southern Worsted Corporation 


Spinning, Weaving and Finishing Plant for Men's Wear Under 
Construction at Greenville, S.C. 


\ Y inthe vear 1923, the South 


7 A 1 nt 

k rn Worsted ( orp. Was organized 
saci iry ot the Waterloo Tex- 

New \ ork, 


s constructing a southern plant 


for the 


Corp. ot 


pur 


nufacturing staple worsted 


Q r mens wear. The director 
rs of this corporation are a 

B. EK. Geer, Greenville, S 

ident; | \. Fleisch, New 
ice-president; A. M. Patter 





w York, 


w York, assistant tre 


\dolph 


isurer;: 


treasurer ; 


Svime, Pawtucket, R. 1 
sident and general manager: 
Scott Boston, director: 
lurmcu (sreenville, ce ( 


< 7 

S mit tive 

I el ille, eS neat 

hi Souther Rail 

ne of the Piedmont 
ICCLI 16 Railroad he 
sa portion of the Camp 
which was in opera- 
s point during the war. Con- 


| } 
the new plant was com 


+ 


pune, 1Q223, and al this 


11, 1924, the installa 
machinery is proceeding 
that 
full 


w months 


evident 
able to. start 
vithin the next fe 
worsted mills 


of the first 


tion im a southern 


aes ompicte spin 


The plant inclu 


ning, weaving, dyeing and _ finishing 
departments. Tops will be purchase. 
It will be equipped with 120 autem 
locms and will require about 17 
ploves. \ one-s r\ typ yuilding 
Was selec reG. 1Cr h la ul na } 
chinery is so arranged that wors 
tops will be received at one end at 
finished cloth take out of the othe 
with the shortest straight link ) 


New Plant of Southern Worsted Corp... at Greenville. S.C. 


travel for all material throughcut 


The main manufacturing building 1s 


constructed with brick walls, timber 


framing, with large windows of steel 


sash, and two wide monitors runnit 


the full length of the butiding he 
main building is 180 ft. in width at 
=Xo ft. in lengtl lis] \ 
cutside towers 1 C1 
rooms. 

\ sm soile ; ne 

ly 1s ne netr s¢ 
( 1 Power { \\ T 1 YNoOWReT 
looms will) b ipped wit nd 
vidual lotors ay ther ichit 

ill b iket ‘ ( 7 WwW Cy ( 

\n attractive village is beine buil 
adjoining the mill and ineludes &o 
operatives’ houses, 4 overseers’ houses 
and a company store Space 1s pro 
vided for the later addition of a 
schoolhouse and other community 
features The entir project was 
planned and is being carried out 


the direction of Lockwood 
(rreene & Co., 


and Boston. 


under 


engineers, of Charlotte 


Naumkeag Addition 
Increase Weaving Capacity and 
Enlarge Cloth Room Department 


Constiuction contract has been 
awarded tor a large addition to the 
plant of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company at Salem, Mass., manufac- 
turers of the well known Pequot 


sheets and pillow cases, 


and con 
struction work will be started imme- 


diately From the consistent record 


of this company in doing the right 
thing at the right time, it would ap- 


pear that conditions are ripe for the 


resumption of cotton mill building on 


larger scale in New Eneland 
Plans for the enlargements have 
been made bv the mill's own engi 


neering force under the 


Naum 


J. Foster Smith, agent of the 


eig Steam Cotton Company, and 
call for a cloth room 108 by 316 feet, 
one-story high, with sawtooth root, 
nd an extension to the weave shed, 
145 by 475 feet, with sawtooth roof, 
» house 1,000 additional looms It 
s understood that these looms Ww 
th care Ol ew TR NOW lone Ol th 
night shif veay epat 
ent 
lhe construct nit s beet 
warded Wilham (1 Xeed | 
bosto1 \l. Ss ina > he ot h co 
Tac rece) | ) en I ( st 
orl ire N } ig ( 
tb \ ¢ Intores 
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concrete and will conform in style 
and appearance to the present build- 
ings. The development will cost in 
the half a 


neighborhood of million 


dollars, it 1s 


New Dye House 


For Raw Stock Dyeing at Camden 
Woolen Company 


Camden 
Maine 


into successful 


tor the 
Camden, 


\ new dye house 
Woolen 


has recently been put 


Company, 


operation. The product of this plant 


y “a } 1 1 
Is cloakings and dress vyoods and all 


tor the 
finished 


processes 


| conversion Of Taw 


stock into are 


lhe 


carried 


woods 
S 


on. new building is a one story 


is 
structure, 69 by 52-ft., of brick, wood 
sash, with wood root of monitor con 
struction. An office for the dyer and 


a drug room are conveniently located 


iYone corner. Ample working spaces 


are provided between the dye tubs 


the 
The work was carried on without in 


and other machinery in layout. 


terruption to manufacturing by build 


ing underneath the old roof and 
eventually tearimys iway such parts 
oft the old structure as were not used. 
Provision was made for taking care 


of the steam from the processes and 


keeping the rooms clear under work 
ing conditions (Charles ‘| Main, 

vineer, Bostot charg rf 
his \\ TK 


Schuster Woolen Co. 


Dye House Revamped and Working Conditions Improved in 


Massachusetts 


ig S 
ister \W\ ole ( ist Lou 
lass was buil ) vel 
tivo an it { t Vas repre 
ve ot ¢ ve house « trans 
he yeqile ( wnat oeatuipn nt 
Served 1ts purpose wel ll le 
of modern manutacturing 
ions made it increasing tt t 
operate successtiulls ind recentiv the 
t as ite } sania 
Managemen aec1aied oO mprove 
working conditions by making mino 
' pe 
erations and imnstal y new 1 


Mill 


| | | 
1 e¢ pment he changes, W cn 
Vor ed out under the direction 
of Charles T. Main, Boston, who was 


vineer for the original dye 


house, were made without intertet 


with production or changing the 


eh 
ocation of the dyeing machinery. | 


possible to operate this depart 


mWmnNow 
\\ 


ent ind Maintain t Clear atino 


phere The dye house problem of 
this company is typical of that exist 
ng in many of the smaller woolen 
mill dve hou throughout — the 





Dve House of Schuster 


Woolen Co.. 


With Processes in Full Operation 
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On the sunny side of a big “ daylighted”” factory, on a bright day, is ordinarily a 
blinding place to work. Whether the men place temporary sun shades to relieve 
the eyestrain, or put on dark glasses, shop production slackens — the work drags — 
there is economic waste. 
\ bi bilan The scientific way to correct this trouble is to 
Mie Mississippi ire forestall it by specifying “ FACTROLITE ” 
Ge, for glass in sidewalks, monitors and skylights. 
ae Glass Company . wii 
Dep / ° : ae sae aaah ; 
§ Cen ey , 220 Fifth Avenue FACTROLITE diffuses the sun’s rays so that you can 
na, %, “+4, ON New York look Old Sol right in the eye behind a “* FACTRO- 
ln, * LITED” sash. 
oo ey Chicago, Il. 
/p “np, Ae ‘ py nieeenane Then, too, FACTROLITE checks rcHection from the 
I, & pag We \Q outer side of the panes. It gathers in rays from a wider 
% ty ty “Re, XQ angle of incidence than ordinary glass and refracts them 
zm i ~ into a diffused, shadowless daylight indoors. 
d , Sy > > 
GS Cg Pe, “FACTROLITE” is the result of years of research 
: 4, ns ae work. It is offered to the engineering public as the latest 
Gee \ development for daylighting factories and offices. Made H 
he x in both plain and wire glass. A free sample sent to 
a ~ engineers. Mark and mail the coupon. 
“io, ep ~~ 








Reconstruction at Jamestown Worsted Mills 


New Buildings for Dyeing, Combing, Preparing and Drawing Processes—Manufacturing Departments Arranged to 
Reduce Trucking—Machinery Improvements— Power House Rebuilt and Economies Made in 
the Use of Steam for Heating and Processes—New Filter Plant 








re NHE Jamestown Worsted Mills By W. O. Crossman* times as long in the loom as the pres 
s of Jamestown, N. Y., have ‘ , ; te ee ent ones, increasing production ‘and 
‘ - dressing department. . new pro- way back to the finishing departments , . 
entered upon the last stage o1 ' Gill I adi ip pre \ y = - the fini hing departme! decreasing the work of the knot 
i cess of filling \v x has been in- in th nase and adicimime build 
their extensive reconstruction ae wending has been in- in the dye house and adjoming build- i iers very materially. Slub c itch 
s , troduced. The wool sorting, carding. ings The first floors are used for ° Ons. 7 ; es 
am, begun in the spring of 1922, 5) SS ee oo ae ers on the winders provide an inspec 
; weaving and inspection departments  shipp ind 1 rooms, « S . 
re now moving machinery into Sa _— —o eign, wicpeddcla 5 the filling t was 
myn | ees - are Satistactorily located at present shops and storerooms - 
ew quarters The owners of ies F I . te batore 
7 ; 7 - and were unchanged > i ath 
int have made a successful ef- ee Rewind Filling 
: ; s . , coe Bie ' a > — Di oo mere 
» build a modern worsted mil In planning the  rearrangeme1 () portant chat n tl Power Plant Reconstructed 
the shell of an old one, keep- S™PMAsIs Was places s rocesses of t m1 S work in t power pl 
» production all the time. They 
ised all that was serviceable 
rmer equipme!) } lh re 
ng it, en cle 1} some otf 1 
duc ng ( sses wher;©re 
the \ r o] t hin 
the S intages OT! 
plant 
Id bu 1g ire suitable 


inufacturing processes are be- 


painted throughout. new floors 


g) 
en laid, and a modern lighting 
installe \ll of the buile 

have been equipped with fire 
stairways, new levators and 

rooms 


lwo Acres of Space Added 


construction program has in 


use, a new build- 
preparing and 
filter plant 
the power house. 


la new dye hi 

2 or the combing, 
ng processes, a 
rebuilding of 

yy ft 


new 


the older buildings was ex- 
both upwards and outwards, 
number of small additions and 
were made in other por- 
f the plant. Of the alterations 
1 out perhaps the most note- 


is the method of increasing 


tions 


vht in a number of the rooms by 


ing the old wood 


sash windows 
the ceiling. 

of the 

the framing 

r timber as determined by local 

ons. A number of unusual 

s have been introduced in the 

use, particularly in the 

n of part of the ventilating 

S with a double roof construc- 

preventing condensation on 


buildings are of 
being 


new 


concrete, 


com- 


ing of the one-storv sawtooth 
lhe new building for comb- 


drawing has a heavy concrete 


conerete framing at the sec- 
ry level to withstand the 

of the combs: the upper 
of the building being built 
od floors on a steel frame. 
han two acres of new floor 


ve been added to the plant, 


ich about half an acre was 


vn. 
liindling Stock in Process 
rearrangement of machinery 
re dyeing, combing and _ pre- 
spinning, twisting 
ishing departments are being 
to new locations, as well as 
portion of the warp 


drawing, 


ater 


Greene ‘a ( Ene ‘ s Cleve 





Rear View of Dye House and New Building No. 16 of Jamestown Worsted Mills: Sulphur Bleach House on Roof of 


Dye House. 


for 
involve 


location 
would 


each department that 
the 
trucking of the products to and from 
that department, and that would at 
the same time arrange each depart 
ment in a building suited to its needs 
With a plant roughly in the form of 
a hollow rectangle of buildings, less 
than two hundred feet wide but near 
ly a quarter of a mile long, the proper 
location of departments has an im 
portant bearing on_ the ; 
handling the stock in process. 

Wool coming into the plant is now 
stored, sorted, washed and carded in 
a single building. It passes through 
two processes of gilling in the card 
room itself, and then goes directly to 
the combing room on the same floor 
in the adjoining new building. Ther 
is a storeroom for tops and noils in 
the basement the 
dye house the top 
room and the third and fourth floors 
over the combs contain the drawing 


least possible 


cost ot 


below combs: the 


adjoins storage 


and roving processes for filling and 
warp yarns, respectively. 
From the drawing rooms the 
works continuously through the spin- 
ning, winding, twisting and warp 
dressing departments, all of which 
are on the third and fourth floors, to 
the weave sheds at the other end of 
the plant. The second floor is used 
for the return trip; the burling, 
mending and inspection departments 
located on this floor 


stock 


being on the 


made during the reconstruction. <All 
of the older filling spinning frames 
are being discarded. These are cap 


t 


frames, spinning on a very small bob 


bin. All 


newer h 


+} \ 1 t ] he 
the Warp Irames and ile¢ 


ling f1 


as moved; lengthening them from 144 


umes are being rebuilt 


+ 


to 192 spindles with parts of othe: 


frames, thoroughly 
ind installing new caps, 


overhauling them 


: 1] ] 
snine 1c 
prLTiCii€ LiiGi 


bes. These changes will make the 


and filling spinning fr: 


imes 


eXat tly alike, all capable ot increased 
speed, and all spinning on a packag: 
h again as large as the present 

two and 


warp bobbin. and more than 
| 


1 1c 1 


one-half times as large as the present 
filling bobbin Production is in 
creased so much by these cHanges 
that less than 


2,C00 spindle S on new 
frames have been purchased to bring 
the 


total capacity up to the former 
level, although old frames totalling 
nearly 5,000 spindles are being dis 
carded. \ll the changes are bein; 
made by the mill mechanics, and all 
without materially interfering with 
production 
Under the new arrangement warp 
bobbins are handled as before, the 


change merely providing an increased 
production and a smaller number of 


knots. The filling yarn, however, 1s 
transferred to a special quill on Uni 
versal used in new 


These 


new filling packages run nearly three 


winders and is 


shuttles in the present looms. 


Being Removed. 


Fog Over One-Story Portion of Dye House Due to Vapor from Boiling Dye Tubs, Discharged Outdoors 
by Exhaust Fans at this Point; Sheds in Lower Left Now 


sents some features of interest be- 
cause ot the point of view from 
which it was approached. At first 


thought there seemed to be no ques 
tion but that a new power plant would 


be required. he load had out 
grown the capacity of the plant; the 
buildings were in bad shape; and 
there was no room for extension on 
he present site. Some of the equip 
ment was worn out and the rest was 
so old that, while in serviceable con- 


dition, it hardly seemed advisable to 
move it into a new building. In the 
water was heated by steam in the 
latter class were the boil FS, engines, 
steam turbine and electrical equip- 
ment. 


further study, however, developed 
the fact that much of the steam gen 


erated was getting away without 
doing its share of the work, that one 
of the electric generators was limited 
in its ventilation, 
warm water was being thrown 
in the engine room while cold 
heated by 
manufacturing processes. 
The the 


were therefore aimed at 


output by lack of 
that 
away 


water was steam in the 


changes in power plant 
a reductio1 
in the load on the present equipment, 
rather than additional equipment to 
the load. The needed recon 
struction of the building was carried 


meet 


out over the heads of the firemen and 
engineer. The old heating system 


was replaced with a new vacuum sys- 


(401 ) 
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Six Points of Economy 


Kreolite Wood Block floors because of then 
ereater endurance and lasting service cost less in the 
end than any others 

Kreolite Wood Block floors because of their stub 
born resistance to the hardest wear and roughest use 
eliminate maintenance and replacement costs 

Kreolite Wood Block floors can be laid over old 
wood or concrete floors without interrupting produc- 









Ne 




















Kreolite Wood Block floors permit attachment of 


machinery direct to the floors, saving labor, time and 













money 






Kreolite Wood Block floors are dry, warm, clean, 
resilient, and easy on the workmen’s feet. While cold, 
damp floors mean inethcient, discontented workers 

Kreolite Wood Block floors are particularly adapted 
to textile industries because they can be smoothed and 
polished to eliminate the adherence of lint, wool, and 
silk to the floors 

Send us vour floor problems. WKreolite Floor Ene 


neers will solve them for you and make recommend 
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to you without e slightest obligatior 
Kreolite Roofing Timbers 
a0 resist | cid solutions and climatic extret es; pre 
; ‘ , ' 
. nt condensatio1 tf momsture and spoilage of mate 
llave us set ue specifications and details of 
x u tac ese timbers 
' n, paper and finishing mills 
reolite Redwood Floors 
California's famous Redwood trees supply the 
terial TO! Kreolite Ree aL Bloc iN ly textile mulls 
eh Y where except mally sm th and highly polished floes 






econon 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
88 Kreolite Bldg. 
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inning largely on exhaust steam. now normally used at leasi twice b f all machines below the floor. This 
S blowers were installed in the fore being thrown away. space allows ready access for clean 
and a new smoke stack built. Lhe Jamestown Worsted \lills ing trenches of waste and als pel 
umps, heaters and auxiliaries manufacture women's dress and mts adjustment and repairs of ma- 
r¢ place d or supplem« nted by skirt fabrics anc en's su os S if \ 
d more efficient equipment. were one of the first wors i Lt ge 1S . eans 
new filter plant for the dye this country to manufacture a fil open concret _Srenemes, 64 
vater supply was made of suf- iched worsted fabric from the ra below each machin \ fats ra 
‘apacity to furnish condensing \ool, The first building was erect trenches are run into one Jarge 
Filtered water was then used jn 1872, just fifty years ago, and is 


ndensing, heated still further gtij] in use. The production of m 


exhaust steam before leaving wear is sold through Arthur G 
iler room and pumped to the \eyer & Co. of New York ¢ 


suse and wool scouring room. The dress goods are sold by thei 


ches the tanks in these depart- direct representatives. 
warm enough to reduce by at The reconstruction program was 


me-third the heavy demand for outlined in a report made by Lock 
st which they normally make, wood, Greene & Co., engineers, in 
larly in the winter time. With May, 1922. The plans have been de 
<ception of the cold water and veloped and the work carried out 
eam, necessarily used for dye- under the immediate supervision ot 
ng and wool washing, every gallon Lockwood, Greene & Co.'s Cleveland 
ter and every pound of steam is __ offices. 


Peerless Woolen Mills Enlarge 


New Dye House and Spinning Room at Rossville, Ga., Plant 
Include Many Interesting Features Se eae ae Re Se eee 

” tank outside the building, where wocl 

\ '1_ANT increase representing an wocl and dye materials. Delivery of and wasie may be readily recovered 


estment of $225,000 for new materials is made directly from the 
1, 





house embodies many 
nstruction and equipment has been grade level into this basement. 
ww the Peetless Woolen Mills, 


Ires that are im success 


} 


her dve plants designe i 





————= ee  —‘“S™C;~C~™” 


Rossville, Ga \ new dve house and Dye House Features by the writer One wing oft the dye 
mule room have been built, The dve house adjoins the old dye room is 54 it. by 144 ft., and the 
giving a large addition to manufac- house and covers an area of 13,000 «ther wing is 75 ft. by 68 ft.. with 
capacity The following des- sq. ft This room has a reintorced only four columns , 


iption of the development has bee: 


for TEXTILE WorLp by W. H 












Sears architect-engineer, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., who prepared the plans 
and supervised the work for the { oe 
wn Se a 
[his addition adjoins the main mill * ~ 
t North and was built to take 
are of the growing business of th +1 
Peer ess Woolen Mills. It is built so ’ ene ‘ 
sto form, with the old building, a 2 
hol square The exterior dimen 
sions of the building are 258 ft. by ; 
144 ft., with an inside court 66 ft © ! 
by 134 ft. The foundation is oft i b 
tubble masonry partly from stone nq my : } 
juarried on the lot. The walls are . 7 ne 
f sl brick, reinforced at ail struc : : 
a : : + eer 144 
ira nts with brick pilasters. Hd LI Lil LI bd 
Du o the conformation of the site Seotton: “ivanell New ‘ise. Eouse: of: Peerless Woolen Mills 
the floor level of this addition is con- 
eT \ above the ground, pe rmitting CONCTECI¢ floor carricd on pic TS and ( - lhe exter 1 Valls re 160 ft 
ment storage room under tke conerete beams and is designed for high 1 the root ! he cot 4 
m half of the building Vhis the equipment to be placed In pits 1 ( ried on steel trusses about 16 ft 
room with 14,000 sq. ft. of the floor This floor, being several on centers Qn these trusses rest 
ce is finished with a concrete feet above the ground, permits ample wood purlins at the panel points of 
d is used for the storage of height for inspection and drainage the trusses Pwo-inch mill sheathing 















i. 
os 





New Dye House of Peerless Woolen Mills: New Spinning Mill in Background \ 
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..% Co 1T¢ ( Case | > 4 
¢ s 1) ) 
Ventilatu S @6 ee ¢ S 

‘ or extending 1 

9 f each wing Chis m O1 

ide and about 6 ft 1 

ind sides are completely hillee 

steel sash hese sash ir¢ 





Interior View of Spinning Room; Cards Temporarily Stored Here 


operated by means of continuous sash 
operators It is this monitor con 
struction, together with the proper 
slope of the roof and the arrange 
nt of the lower windows” which 
secures freedom trom fumes, fog and 
condensation lt is found that. the 
building is perfectly ventilated in all 
conditions of temperature and humid 
ty and there 1s freedom from mois 
ture and condensation No tan ot 
forced ventilation of any character 1s 
Cl ploved 
Partial equipment of this dye room 
onsists of one Sargent wool washer; 
two Philadelphia Drving Machinery 
Irving machines and provision 


ird; two Klauder-Weldon dve 


ichinesand prevision for a third 
here are also installed one Sargent 
ster ne Vacuum Dyeing Machine 
( acuum dyer; one warp drying 
hine; one warp dryer and_ three 
o-extractors \ll machines are 

by individual motors 


Mule Room 


ile om is somewhat larger 
han tiie lve house clue to wick r 
spans This floor of semi-mill con 
struction 1s carried on wood columns 


in the basement. On top of the mill 


nstruction floor is a 7g in. mapl 


oOo! rhe mule room has only four 
columns, the roof construction being 
similar to the dye house, except that 
there 1s no monitor, but abundant 
light is secured by means of. steel 
sash in exterior walls. Roof ventila- 
tion 1s secured here by means OT Sey 
eral large rotary ventilators. [quip 


this mule room consists of 





between the 
asement storage room and the dye 
house by means ota reinforced con 
crete ramp in the inner court and no 
levator is used. The entire building 
is protected by a two source sprinkler 
system and will have ample heating, 
plumbing and lighting equipment 


ig 
This addition ties in) with” the 


older mill to form a well rounded 
plant of high operating efficiency. 
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Another N AU M KE AG Addition } | «.. 
The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company fk 


at Salem has one of the finest mills in the country. They always 
want the same fine quality of construction for their mills as for 





their products so for this 100,000 square foot addition they were | : 7 
| interested to know | oth ? 
es 
| NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD WB rs: 
| and io 


have awarded the EIGHTH contract for construction work to | 


WILLIAM T. REED COMPANY |. 


| Building Construction 


| BOSTON, MASS. | : 

















_ 
WNL 


Textile Contractors and Engineers 


We do the work that would be performed by engineers in your own employ 
if it were profitable for you to retain such a staff. 


Whatever the job— whether it be an emergency demanding speed or a big 
proposition requiring research, planning, the careful working out of details — 
we are ready to make ourselves a part of your organization — to make your 


problems ours until they are solved to your complete satisfaction. 


We specialize in this type of service. Our record of accomplishments is an 
open book to any mill man interested. 





x Factory Side Tracks—Pipe Excavations 
“e Heavy Foundations—Steam Shovel Work ae 
haa Are s Abutments — Bridges — Dams — Paving 

J. F. KENNEDY COMPANY 

Room No. 311 Boston, Mass. 53 State St. 
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New Plant of Art Cloth Mills at Lowell, N. C. 


Total Capacity of 1000 Looms for Producing Fancy Dress Goods, Shirtings and Draperies 


Be 600 Looms—Village Laid Out for 170 Houses, of which 112 are Built Now — Natural 





Original Installation to 


Beauty of Location is Being Utilized to Effect Usually Attractive Community 


ROM at least two standpoints 
the new development of the 
Art Cloth Mills at Lowell, N. 
C., is of decided interest. One 
the plant now under construc- 
s an addition to the rapidly 
g ranks of those in the South 
ing fine mixed goods; while 
the oiher is that the natural beauty 
f the site chosen promises to make 
the mill community, when completed, 
the outstanding villages of the 


lished in August, 1922, this 
y has been operating at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., with an equipment of 96 
his plant is being abandoned 
\ ind production will be concentrated 
the new mill in Lowell. The 
juct will be fancy cotton and silk 


goods, shirtings, drapery 


tabric etc. 


Site of 477 Acres 
new 477 
l vith more than a half-mile water 
iront on the south fork of the Ca- 
River. The building is single 
395 by 192 ft., reinforced con- 
t daylight construction, the 

reaching to the window sills, 
ind the remainder of the walls being 
with steel columns and steel 


Site 





covers acres, 











} te 


7 


his gives practically continu- 
is ight openings all the way around 
building. The sash Fenestra, 

ide by the Detroit Steel Products 
he roof is monitor construction, 
ng eight monitors set cross- 
se with the building, each monitor 
it. high, 10 ft. 8 in. wide and 27 
long. The roof covering consists 
s-ply tar and gravel, with an in- 
of Celotex, supplied by the 

tex Co., Chicago, to prevent con- 

The floor is tar concrete, 


is 


WM 


ihb-floor of 21%4x6 pine and a 

if maple. 
the most noteworthy fea- 
the construction of this mill 
ot timber employed for 


(hese are 12 by 16 inches, 

g 27 to 30 fect in length. 
bers of this size are rare 

‘ ire lot easy to secure. 
proximately 375 in the 

st specia ly S¢ 


lected, 
woods 


a man being sent direct to the 
to inspect them. 


Layout of Mill 

The plant has been planned to ac- 
commodate 1,000 looms with propor- 
tionate auxiliary machinery for dye- 
ing, winding, warping, slashing, etc. 
The original installation will be 600 
looms, but care been taken to 
leave sufficient gaps in each depart- 
ment of the plant so that additional 
machinery of each kind may be added 
easily, and the continuity of the pro- 
may be entirely maintained 


has 


cesses 


all 


automatic, 


The looms are Crompton & 
Knowles including 98 


4614-in. reed space, 6x 1, 30-harness 


dobby dress goods looms; 204 
48'4-in. reed space, 4x1 box, 25- 
harness dobby dress goods looms; 100 


48'4-in, reed space, 4x1 box, dobby 
dress goods looms; 100 48!4-in. reed 
space, Ix I box, dobby dress goods 


looms; 50 48'4-in. reed space, 4X1 


box, jacquard dress goods looms; 
and 50 52¥2in. reed space, 4x1 box, 
jacquard dress goods looms. The jac- 


quards are double lift, single cylinder 


There will be a basement 200 feet 





Section of Village Development of Art Cloth Mills. 


when the 1,000-loom capacity is 
reached. 
One end of the building, 177 feet 


v7 
long, has been set aside for the pre- 


paratory operations. The dye house 
will contain at the start four Frank 
lin Process Co. machines, one being 
300-lb., one 200-lb., one 50-lb. and one 
6-lb. sample machine. There will be 
an initial installation of five Entwistl 
warpers; 16 Universal No. 16 pack- 
age winders of 10 spindles each; 28 
Universal No. go filling winders of 
20 spindles each; five beamers, and 
four slashers supplied by the Cohoes 
(N. Y.) Iron Foundry & Machine Co. 
In the center of the preparatory room 
is provision for yarn storage. 

The weave shed occupies the re 


mainder of the building. All the 
looms will be individually driven 
with General Electric Co., and 34 
horsepower electric motors. West- 
inghouse motors are to be used on 
the equipment in the other depart 
ments. The lighting in the plant is 


direct, emploving R. L. M. reflectors 


bowl-enamelled lamps. 


and 


300-watt 




















1.000-Loom 


Plant 





of Art Cloth Mills Lowell, N. 


at 











long under one end, which will con 
tain the gray yarn room; 
burling, mending and cloth packing 
departments ; 


storage 


and the machine shop 
A deep well, with a capacity ot 60 
gallons per minute, will provide water 
for processing and for drinking pur 
Outside of the main mill 
building are a boiler house, with two 


poses. 


Casey-Hedges boilers for supplying 
heating and process steam; a_ fire 
pump house, with a_ 1,000-gallon 


motor-driven Worthington fire 
pump; and a cement reservoir. Power 
purchased the Southern 
Power Co., a power line crossing the 
property. 


from 


is 


The Village 


lhe village development surround 
ing the Art Cloth Mills is laid out 
for 170 houses of which 112 have 
been built. The community reflects 
personality and individuality which 
mark it as quite distinct from the 
routine mill-village type. The streets 
have been arranged in semi-circles, to 
get away trom t 


onotonous ap 


pearance of 


rows ot houses; as a re 
sult, a park-like effect is being 
realized. Shade trees are being 


planted throughout the village. The 
houses themselves are varied in type 
and in painting, giving the appear- 
ance of any good suburban commun- 
ity. In each are bath-room, sewer- 
age connection, water and electricity. 
Kach room contains a clothes closet. 
The walls are finished with wood- 
work half-way up, the remainder 
being tinted plaster. In several cases 
a second containing two addi- 
tional rooms has been constructed. 
A block of stores is being built and 


story 


will contain a general store, grocery 
store, barber shop, pressing club and 
post-office. Upstairs will be an audi 
torium with a seating capacity of 650. 

Most the si is wooded and 
there are three natural parks which 
add to its attractiveness as a place to 
live The water-front 
offers opportunities for boating, fish- 
ing and swimming. A seven-grade 
school has been arranged for and will 
for the 


of site 


1s 


extensive 


be ready 
the fall. 

J. FE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers in charge of the 
work, and the Brown-Harry Con- 
struction Co., Gastonia, N. C., are 
Bahnson humidifiers 
are employed throughout. 


opening session in 


the contractors. 


Fire pro- 


tection equipment is being installed 
by M. J. Dougherty & Co., Philadel- 
phia. The plant will start in limited 


operation in March or April. 


Columbian Mfg. Co. 


Addition to Building Increases 
Manufacturing Space 


Che Columbian Manufacturing Co., 


Greenville, N H., manufacturers 
of blue and brown denims, re 
cently carried out changes in the 
arrangement of their machinery 
which mace necessary to secure 
additional floor space close to certain 
operations here was no spare land 
available, and after much study it 
s decided to add one story to an 
ding. This building was 





for Colored and Fancy Fine Cotton 








and Silk Mixed Goods. 
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{VN ENAMPLE Of 
WIDMER 
KFCONOMY & SPELD 





ae AT A COs q en IS GUARANTEED 





















table industrial y ie lesigned and structed by Widmer Engineers The estimated 
arantes h thi organization ts no case was "the estimate exceeded. i most cases the building 
LESS PHAN ‘ITS Gl ARANTEED COST for the following obvious reasons 
entire building program — trom <nitial designing company. Our. staff will be as much a wae of your 
plet wa handled by Widmer Engineers own organization as any of the executives and senate 
\Il waste was eliminate d— greater speed and economy who are - veloping your business. Instead of a salary 
issured 


or commissions you pay us a fixed sum which is very 
moderate 

If vou are contemplating a new building or additions 
to your present plant, it will pay you to submit your 
program to us. Our representative will be glad to 


The h ghly developed professional service of this 






aster organization includes 
s cleasiaaeed and Structural designing 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Construction of every type and material. I s F 
Design and installation of machinery and equipment present our recommendations. An interview will not 


Widmer Engineers literally become employes of your obligate you in any way. \dvise us of your needs 


UOIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architects Engineers Constructors 
Saint Louis 







































and Kindred Material Problem? 


Your telephone inquiries will be intelli 
immediate personal attention Complete In Textile Mills and Processing Plants, after 
stock. of iron and steel products, every careful consideration of their individual require- 


Headquarters in New Englanc Installation in Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Alabama 

for 

IRON — STEEL Have You a Material Handling 
facility for immediate filling of orders and ments, we have installed Mathews Gravity Con- 


veyors that have solved material handling prob- 
lems and have reduced costs. 


For details see Pages 476-477 Consolidated 


Textile Catalogs, or send for Illustrated Literature 


a fast leet of motor-trucks enable BROWN 
WALES to give you service that saves time, 


+ money 1d inconvenience 


7 BROWN- WALES.CO. 


Bars — Sheets — Structurals 


Congress 6100 BOSTON, MASS. 







MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


Distributors in New England for Armzo Ingot Iron —Resists Rust 


Bangor 2965 Colony 423 Union 2605-6 
Main Street, $5 Church Street 249 Eddy Street, 
Bangor, Me. New Haven, Conn Providence, R. I 
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slow burning mill construction tion cn the floors below. It was 


a flat roof and the new story necessary to replace the columns 1 
eneral followed the design of the the first story and strengthen othet 


construction. parts of the building to receive the 
ie first floor is used for chain additional story. 
g; the second, for chain warp (he looms are belt driven and 


ig and splitting; and the new divided into four groups with a mo 
story is to be used for auto- tor driving each group. The room ts 
-Jooms. Particular attention was lighted by large units spaced to pro- 
to the bracing of this new story vide general illumination. ‘There is 
luce the vibration resulting from the usual equipment for heating | 
speed looms. The work was sprinkling. Charles T. Main, engi 
without suspending operations neer, Boston, designed this enlarge 
terfering seriously with produc- ment. 


Redevelopment of Water Power 





lwo Old Water Powers at Salmon Falls, N. H., Replaced by 
One Modern Hydro-Electric Plant 


\V lH the larger use of electric power house and other work con 


wer in textile mills we find nected) with it. Phe new powet 
manufacturing companies re- piant is located near the westerly 

ping more or less obsolete abutment of the lower timber dam 
powers into single modern Just upstream is an open concret 

1 electric plants, and in some orebay to which water is conducted 
tvinge in with existing power by means of a reinforced concret 

ts so as to be able to inter- conduit 520 ft. long. Phe intake 


ve power in emergency or to for this was built in the old canal 
spose of excess power to public just below the waste sluice referred 
ties or to other manufacturing to in the preceding paragraph. 

ts It was necessary to build the new 
plant in two stages, in order to inter 
fere with the operation of the mills 
as little as possible, and the work 


e older installations of water 
vhecls are not very efficient if 
easured by the standards of the 


resent day. As power requirements W@S planned and carried out in such 

row, existing water wheels are ® Way that the company was without 

ften discarded for new and more Power from the river for only two 

| eficient modern turbines. The gain Weeks during the _entire construc 

extra power sometimes is sufficient "O"- During the first stage of con 

"| v for the redevelopment in a Sttuction, the part of the | wer dam 

| term of vears. partly covering the site of the power 
| 


: house and forebavy was removed and 
example ot the old type of : 


: the power house, forebay and a 
pment where canals from , 


short section of conduit were built 
ite dams conducted the water 


eral sets of wheels was at the 
s m Falls Manufacturing Com 
Salmon Falls, N. H., one of 
ist successful producers of tire 


s in the country. Here two 

dams held the water of the 

Salmon Falls River to provide a 

tot head of 48 feet. 

History of Development 

Having in mind the future com- 

f the two water powers into 

ne, in 1912 when the upper timber 

needed repairing, it was re 

by a conerete dam _ built 

the face of the existing dam. 

dam was used as a coffer 

k protect the new work during 


iction The power obtained 
he river at this time was 700 
wer from the upper wheels 
» horsepower from the lower, 
f 1150 horsepower 
)14 a part of the old canal 
t the upper dam washed out 
ction was replaced by a sluice 
nd spillway section, later to 
a part of the combined 
pment. 
company, in 1922, found that 
was a large deficiency of 
from the old wheels, and it 
then decided to complete the 


| lopment by building the new Interior of Salmon Falls 
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[his also included the installation of provid the ereatest umount of 
the new turbines and generators. power until the remainder of the 

While the work was in progress the conduit with the intake was built. 
upper water power plant of 700 When the remainder of the con- 
horsepower capacity was key in) duit and the intake were completed, 
peration, the discharge from it it was necessary to stop the entire 
being diverted around the new cot water power until the temporary 
struction work pening im the rebav was. filled 
\s soon as the new plant Was 11 with concrete s took two weeks 





New Hydro-Electric Plant at Salmon Falls, N. H. 


operating condition, the upper power which was the only time during the 


plant was discontinued and as much entire construction period that the 


of the river as 


the new turbine 


could pass through mills were without some power from 


units was directed the rivet 


int: the new forebay through a > ee 
: ies Power Equipment 
temporary opening in the wall lhe ' ; 
; he new equipment includes two 
turbines were thus. operate ; : Ag 
icrn singie runner vertical plate 
1 rarlicac ha »- ++ l 
mae a reauced head of 25 i ' 1 ‘ 
5 ; : * steel spiral case hydraulic turbines, 
similar to the head on the rigimal | : | 
te ‘ ; : each Ot 1,500 horsepowe! capacity, 
lower plant, and the old upper wheels ey sae 
; 1-1 : os vhich are direct connected to two 
were shut down while the balance 
: ; ; 1000 K. W., 600 volt, 60 cycle, 3 
f the construction work was carried ' \ ; 
q ase alternating current vertical 
his arrangement was made to ; 
e clectric enerators leach ven- 
itor is provided with a= direct 
connected exciter In addition, the 
Stator contains a motor eenerator 
exciter set, tw oil pressure gover 





Manufacturing Co. 


nors and two 1,000 gallon per minute 
motor driven centrifugal fire pumps. 

\ central switchboard was in 

Ned which controls the new 
hvdre electric plant, the company’s 
auxihary steam plant and outdoor 
ub-station This sub-station of 
2.0c0 K. V. A. capacity connects the 
power system of the mill with that 
of a public service company serving 
the surrounding — territory Chis 
provides for interchange of power 


Charles |] Main, engineer, Boston, 
designed and = supervised the con 


=f 


uction of this devel pment 


Newichawanick Co. 


Dam Built for Redevelopment of 
Two Small Powers 


| [is planned to redevel p the water 

powers of the Newichawanick 
Company at Great Works, Maine, 
and the first step in this work has 
been completed. The original water 
power consisted of a rock dam de 
veloping a head of 17-ft. and about 
200-ft. below this a timber dam devel 
oping about 27 foot head. As part of 
Power Ciause the redevelopment a concrete dam 
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W. H. SEARS, Architect 


Member American Institute Architects, American Society Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, American Society Civil Engineers 


1102-1103-1104 James Building 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Partial list of textile mills designed by this firm 


...Chattanooga, Tenn. 
awe’ eaten ae Chattanooga, Tenn. 
5 Soa amine heim Bridgeport, Ala. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills. . 
United Hosiery Mills 
United Hosiery Mills 


United Hosiery Mills. . Lib i tniachiak Sines eames Satie Bristol, Tenn. 
PP Loudon, Tenn. 
peomicuibetnee ....Greenville, Tenn. 
icecues see Sevierville, Tenn. 


Loudon Hosiery Mills. . 
Loudon Hosiery Mills. . 
Loudon Hosiery Mills 
Loudon Hosiery Mills 
Sweetwater Woolen Mills 
Signal Knitting Mills 
Sunshine Hosiery Mills.. aaee 
Aycock Hosiery Mills.... ; 5s Senice S. Pittsburg, Tenn. 


...Newport, Tenn. 


Aycock Hosiery Mills 5 ae NGR SE aaa oak ee Whitwell, Tenn. 


Kingsport Hosiery Mills ...Kingsport, Tenn. 


Albany Hosiery Mills 


(Por Cooper, Wells Co... ... 2. ..80scccees St. Joseph, Mich.) 
Kincaid Hosiery Mills... eee ET eee Griffin, Ga. 
W. B. Davis & Son saa ... Ft. Payne, Ala. 
Richmond Hosiery Mills a eile os Nia eae eee Daisy, Tenn. 


Kyle-Shelton Co 

Franklin Hosiery Mills 
Peerless Woolen Mills. . 
Cooper, Wells & Co 

American Textile Woolen Mills 
Hurlbut Hosiery Mills 


...Winchester, Tenn. 


deanna oan Athens, Tenn. 
.... Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





A Real Opportunity 


There is a real opportunity to 
increase the profits of your 
textile mill through cost data. 


Have you a cost system that enables you to 
select the most profitable products to make? 
Can you quote accurately and without 
delay on any of your products in any 
cotton market ? 


To be in such a fortunate position you must 
have cost methods that are accurate and at 
the same time simple to keep and simple to 
use. Let us install such a system for you. 


Vay we send you free a copy of our booklet, 
* Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods”? 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods 


Fall River, Mass. 
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.....Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
..Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Sas kaka chee Albany, Ala. 


..Chattanooga, Tenn. 


.. Rossville, Ga. 
.. Albany, Ala. 





ALONZO B. REED 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Knitting Mills 
Steam and Water Power Plants 
Organization Design 


Supervision 


Investigations and Reports 


88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASs. 


620 BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Design Papers 


for all Fabrics 


Manufactured by 


Frederick Jones & Co., 


INCORPORATED 
402-406 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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do ustream from the rock dam. 
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built during the summer of 1923, 
This 
jar) averages 16-ft. high and is about 
in -ft. long. A 3-ft. 6-in. sluice- 
wa with gate and hoist was built in- 

ne end and on the other end of 

spillway was built the head gate, 

s and hoist of the future develop- 
meit. The old intake of the upper 
waer power was rebuilt on the face 


Knitting, 


Pitman Manufacturing Co. Builds New Dye House and Manufacturing Building 
Plant—Roubaix Mills Build Finishing Plant and Extend Dye House 
Yarn Mill—Multiple Winding Company has New Building 


\ HERE was considerable work 
done during the last year in 
enlarging and improving ex- 
isting mills. Among plants in 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
which increased their facilities by the 
erection of additions to more 
space are the Pitman Mfg. Co., La- 


vive 


conia, N. H., manufacturers of hos- 

y; Cub Knitting Mills, Malden, 
Mass., makers of union suits and 
sweaters; Roubaix Mills, makers of 


ed and woolen dress goods at 
Clinton, Mass.; Star Worsted Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., combers and spin 

of worsted yarns; and the Mul- 

Winding Co., Malden, Mass.. 

ifacturers of for electrical 
nsulation, 


yarn 


Pitman Manufacturing Co. 
he new dye house and manufac- 
ng building erected for the Pit- 
man Mfg. Co., at Laconia, N. H., is 
ne of the most interesting of the 
smaller construction projects handled 
during the last year by the engineer- 
ing orgamzation with which the 
connected. This company 
cotton, 
The building 
was constructed during the winter 
onths, and occupies the same space 
is their old dye house. The building 
vas crected without interference with 
their production, being built around 
| dye house which was not re- 
until the building 
ret well covered in. 


Vriter 1S 


factures seamless wool 


ind merino hosiery. 


new Was 


s new structure is 92 ft. by 64 


ree stories in height It has 








of the new dam. _ Provision was 
made to block this opening without 
lowering the water in the pond, when 
the future development is completed 
and the old intake no longer needed. 

The future development will con- 
sist of a brick power house built be- 
low the present timber dam, water 
being conducted to the hydraulic 
turbine from the intake already built 
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in the concrete dam by a steel pen- 
stock about 250-ft. long. The new 
hydro-electric plant will have a net 
head of 46-ft. and will develop 600 
horsepower. 

This work is of interest as the 
new concrete dam is on the site of one 
of the first if not the 
first, During 


the dam a 


water powers, 


Maine. 


construction of the 


developed in 
new 
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part of the old timber sluiceway of 
the first water power was uncovered 
and removed. foundation 
piers of the development, 
which was a saw mill, can still be seen 
below the 
Charles _T. 

Boston, is in 


The stone 
original 


standing 
dam. 


new concrete 
Main, engineer, 
charge, making plans 
and specifications and his organiza 
tion supervising the work. 


eaving and Yarn Mills Increase 











By Howard FE. Cousins* 


floors brick 
walls, and is equipped with the most 
modern lighting, sprinklers, heating 
and also an elevator. 
is used for dyeing and scouring, there 
being at present installed one scour- 
ing machine, three dyeing machines. 


steel beams, wood and 


The basement 


the flyings from getting into the 
stockings as they are being rough 
mended. The top floor is used for 
knitting. 

Cub Knitting Mills 


g 
The Cub Knitting Mills of Malden, 


\Mlass., manufacturers union suits 





Underwear Department on Second Floor of Cub Knitting Mills Extension at 
Malden. Mass. 


a 600-lb. Franklin Process Co. ma- 
chine, a 15-lb. Franklin Process Co 
machine, extractors and three 


rinse boxes. 


two 


The first floor is used for seaming, 
rough mending, and winding. On this 
floor are installed 54 loopers, and fiv: 
cone winders. The cone winders have 
a partition around them to 


prevent 





er of Knitting Room in Pitman Mfg. Company’s New Mill at Laconia, N. H. 


and sweaters, formerly known as the 
Yale Knitting Co., are 
cupying the extension to their plant. 
The new building is 55 ft. by 100 ft., 


now Ooc- 


It is ce signed 


and has steel 


two stories in height 
for one additional story, 


beams, wood floors 


ind wood sash. 
first floor of the 


treasurers and sal 


On the 
are the 


building 


offices, 





View in Finishing Building 


at Roubaix Mills, 


Cub Knitting Mills Enlarge 
Star Worsted Co. Erect Worsted 


and the main work room which is de 


voted to sweater 


manufacture of 


yarn winding, the 
sweater parts, and 
also the finishing department. After 
these manufactured, 
then sterilized on this floor, 
boxed and trucked to the cold storage 
The 


second floor is occupied by an auxXi- 


sweaters are 
they are 


department in another building. 


liary cold storage room for yarn, yarn 
winding and underwear department. 
here is also provision on this floor 
for future bleaching and drying 


Roubaix Mills 


lhe new addition to the finishing 
building and dye house for the Rou 
baix Miulls, Inc., of Clinton, Mass.. 


manutacturers of worsted and woolen 
dress goods, 1s now in full operation 
here are three stories, approximate 
ly 62 ft. by so ft. Directly in the 
rear iS a to the 
dve house which is 100 ft. by 62 ft. 
lhe 


fireproof, it being of steel frame en 


one story extension 


finishing building is entirely 


cased with concrete, with concrete 
floors and roof, and brick walls. Phe 
dve house is built up of brick and 


of the fin 
ishing building is shown herewith and 
the natural light 
noted; also absence of congestion in 
the 
belt driven and the system of artificial 
lighting installed provides general il 
lumination of th 


timber. An interior view 


excellent will be 


working areas. Machines are 


room 


Star Worsted Co. 
Star Worsted Co., of 
Mass., manufacturers of 
sted yarns, will soon occupy their new 


Phe 


burg, 


itch- 
wor 


building, which is 126 ft. by 67 it. by 





Mass. 


Clinton, 
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Selected and Used in the Leading 
Textile Mills and the Largest Single 
Factory Building in the World 


UNION WATER TUBE BOILERS 


are installed in the leading textile mills and the largest single factory building, 
the largest fraternity home, the largest railroad central stations, power plants, 
ste:] mills and major industrial plants because they are efficient steamers and 
operate at a minimum maintenance cost due to the following: 


Notable Features 


Union Water Tube Boilers have grea’ steaming capacity les -caling due to. self-contained water purifier that 
due to the double drums and large headers prevents scale-forming salts from entering circulation. 
Deliver clean steam at all ratings llexible corrugated connection at rear header absorbs 
Dry steam always as ured by the large liberating surtace expansion and contraction and prevents leak and undue 
tricted) positive circulation through straight tubes stress. 
and wide passageways where the headers join the drums Easily accessible for cleaning both internally and 
Better gas flow over tubes due to improved spacing externally. 













mpUPFACE -B-O 


Se BLOWOFF 
\soLio MATTER 
SETTLING CHAMBER 
. _ PAT 
CORRUGATED FLANGE 


4 \ RELIEVES BOILER OF 
\ INTERNAL STRAINS 


AMPLE AREA FOR 
UNRESTRICTED 
CIRCULATION e 


Twenty district branch offices and representatives are at your service with full information 
Special Textile Representatives 


UNION IR ON W ORKS — bog Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc., 


Established 1889 ERIE, A. Se J. R. Purser, 
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‘ four stories and basement. It ing Co., of Malden, Mass., manufac N f Mill f , Mt C 
’ ; , » kK > | 
be used for combing, spinning. turers of multiple and electrical 1 LVeW  IVil OL en | Se sO. 
ving and twisting. The arrange- sulating yarns. This building is 7 oameieel ince , 
the machinery is such as to ft. by &5 ft., two stories in 





Nel 


“Replaces Two Old Buildings—Interesting Conveyor Installa- 
tions for Handling Stock, Roving and Yarn 





»\ VUSS lk 
TE li. Kent Manutacturing Co., has stalled all of the steam, water. heat 
een engaged in the manufacture electric and power appointments, ete. 
wlens since 1843 vorsteds The building les almost exactly 
Ter LQoo foday is operates 5 cast and west and thus receives the 
s locates ( ton Heights, Pa ght broadside. The roof is 
Bedt he new biunlding provided with four sawtooth = stvle 
. S » replace two ol skylights \ 4-ply pitch and felt slag 
es on the same site Of the ting verlat pon 2 rk 
‘ ) vas 1822, a (; ohng boards except ) hie 
s three s ies hig he othe \ sawtooth Tr! vemen he root s 
ur-story = structure vit Naar rly it, b with slight drain 
cl 0 nd was 1 pC STAC ward ussels the 
i363. eaves he souti:twest corner is ex 
s interesting to note that these tended to torm the tower containing 
d buildings were erected before ce concrete stairways and= floors, an 
nent was a comme material; tl evatot 1 stone masonry. shaft, 
Ty ] + ] + nl te} 1] th . Sa ; 
New Yarn Mill of Star Worsted Co.. Fitehburg, Mass. wong et ee iets re ee Oe 
t e selected or suited to the work entrances are provided with selt clos 
< in nicely with the layout in their and is of steel, timber and brick ind lime (he ald girders were ing fire doors, and balanced steel 
ent buildings. The addition has struction. The first Moor, which is on white pine, 14 by 18 by 52 ft.; the vertically sliding doors for the eleva 
st columns, steel beams. weod the ground, is of coneret The first posts and many of the joists were tor shaft. 
rs, wood sash and brick walls, and story is to be used entirely for the of solid oak This all seems ex Plumbing Fixtures 
ily equipped with toilets, eleva receiving, storage and shipping of travagant to us in these davs and he Vogel factory closet is used 
etc goods. The second floor is to be oc teaches a lesson demonstrating the throughout as it had proved from 
Multiple Winding Co. cupied by the manufaciuring spac = —_ — te practive - Pagiy eer a oer - least 
One of the most successful small Phe building is equipped with factory Conservation le third story con- amount of maintenance and is almost 


tained 36 looms of 92-1n., reed space, proof against meddlesome tampering. 


; Oe - °° TOO “Oat rooms 
, , ; a year Offices, dressing rooms, coa 
its designed during the last | placed crosswise to the length of Large vitreous urinal floor stalls are 


he building for the Multiple Wind- and toilets. 


the building. The fourth story con- provided in the men’s rooms. Each 


| E | ced tained eight 360-spindle mules and room also contains two vitreous 
~ . em 
Amazon Cotton Mil Ss n ar the attic contained four 360-spindle enameled iron wash basins Che 


mules, all of which were, of course rooms are ample for twice the num 


i placed lengthwise of the building. ber of operatives, according to th 
aaa Te atin a¢ > Yo yle iced 2g re as w 
Erect Addition and Will ge Machine is Doul The mules with their carriages Pennsylvania State rulings. 
Output o arns 





running to and fro to the transverse lhe entire mill is sprinkled in the 
VIAZON ( Mills of Thom: will pass through the preparatory dimension of the building for so usual approved manner, water being 
otton AMIS O oO as Ah < s ‘ 3 : : 3 
[ Js : 2 then Many vears, and aggravated by the supphed from an already existing 
4 i rem: o s machinery in the new buiding, then yo gg | already g 
ville, N.C., are making addition As ontel A cross the passageway to loom vibration, seemed to destroy all high tank and pump system. The 
ee and opupmem which will en- <i : me “. as bond in the mortat The finger rub heating is. by 1-11 l » coils |} 
them to almost double the out- the spinning and twisting frames u oe Eaete ' 5 rut leallng 0) 1. pipe col lung 
3 fi , rh re the old building bed against it would remove a fine trom ceilings. The first floor, how 
of fine cotton yarns. ey are ' g. : 
| ; ll an addition Due to the rearrangement of ust, and indeed the walls themselves ever, is heated and ventilated by the 
ing to the main mill an additio arrans a a ia me * oa fs 
: n torv high. 122 bv 489 {t machinery \mazon Cotton Mills “aa 5 ttled vertically as well as un System as developed by the 
S one-st¢ ii. ,< - *. e? : a 1 a | aa y : 
17 - ate adit io the will vet about double their present issuminge a decided bulge toward the York Heat neg and Ventilating ( O.. 
ell aS a one-st ac E : ; ; : ont 
. 3 : : = : . stnted thar creek. Being built on a hillside on Conshohocken, P: the ts ec 
r building, 62 by 105-tt. Stand- production, though it is stated that = e a ; 7 ; , ; aa CRE fs des he uni con 
nill type con truction with day- it will not be necessary to double the “OPE FOCK, the Write! has often taming steam heated coils, each hay 
I € S t 3 
% h is being used in present equipment to achieve this end wondered 1f the rocks themselves ing a fan mounted on top which 
stee sas Ss IN se ‘ 1 4 a ‘ 
build The lar addition The mill now has 12,528 ring spindles might not have moved a few inches draws air from outisde and delivers 
MNdINng,s e large ada . , : “" > ; : s 
the m a eal ilso has a long and will add to these 8,000 new ring '! SO Many years and caused the o the room lwo ot these units are 
ne a < ‘ < S : er 7 o- t ‘ . . aC : 
itor on the roof which will af spindles built by Whitin Machine ?U'sing reterred to above used, one at each end of the room. 
1L¢ i , « - : 
excellent lighting in the center Works. New pickers and cards built New Building hes exhaust ran RES placed in the 
he building by Saco-Lowell Shops, and new rov The new building measures 78 ft. middle. The wet finishing machin- 
. S : . r ‘ o = ‘ . 
, © frames | by Whitin Machine } 8> ft. 5 stories »-ft, @Ty 1s placed in this room, thus re 
the accompanying illustration Is trames muilt by ( y 187 ft. | ories, with _T2-ft. ot ede 
ld mill appears on the right and Works will also be installed. Equip- ceiling heights. Irwin & Leighton, !TINg adequate ventilation. 
cig : ; ' - ; } 1 } : » . Tr _ ¢ 
; addit he lef , ment will be motor-driven throughout. contractors, Philadelphia, did the con he machinery was placed so as to 
new additions on the ert. 2 - : ice gins cia ad . seiko 
red passageway connects the two Engineers in charge of construc struction work and in collaboration 2 tne materiais move in one direc 
})« aX a} t t 


; ; : achiner -earrang f gh “11 ; tums. al tion as tar as_ possible disse ‘ 
} t < < I \ | real adesion ~ aan ) a 
ings at about the middle of the tion and machinery rearrangem¢ with the mill organization, designed | ; 


th of the original mill and pro tor \mazon Cotton Mills are i} i it to suit the machinery rhe. fac se or was S( cee The top 
for transporting materials in >!Trme & Co., Greenville, 5. . The tory organization designed and it pnt Nee 7” _ oh sets on © in. 
Bs between departments. i wilt uuildings are being erected by J \ | olen cards, en ire placed in 
ted that the same general lines (@T"neT, contractor, | harlotte, N. ( rain transversely to building. There 
ll architecture have been fol — ie ror a more sets for tu 
in the addition to make it —— _ 1 a 
ee with the older mull. and Wool Distribution 
the engineers have planned the \n interesting and I think abso- 


‘ ae 
Ge arch SH r 


pment to give a compact, cl 5 s 
! _ 


E ’ : ‘ bun’ ee makes beviias So a ees 
plant, with the maximum day - : Sete WT iases . me | em has been developed. The picket 


i 


itely unique wool distributing sys 


nm all sides ise lies across the creek to the 
is the intention of the Amazon 
Mills to use the present mill 

ing for spinning and_ twisting 
equpment, while all preparatory 
hinery will be transferred to the 
building. Straight line methods 


north and is about 125 ft. distant. 
This is a fancy mill with almost in- 
numerable styles of mixes, colors and 
types of wool. <A _ blower receives 
wool directly from the second Fear- 





(Drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


be used in handling stock which 


Amazon Cotton Mills; New Mill at Left 


naught mixing picker and by means 
of a pipe system and switches can 
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Before Manufacturing 
is Begun 


l‘irst after the fixed overhead cost in the 
plant comes the cost of Raw Materials; 
and a very important element in Raw 
Material cost is Transportation, which 
depends on the facilities available and the 
length of the haul. 


Raw Materials Cost Less in the South 


he Cotton is raised in the South; cotton mills into the South; and 
and, naturally, it can be delivered the movement grows. With the 
» the mills in the South at less 
st than to mills in 
his consideration 


South's vast resources being de- 
ransportation ce : 
Or tila veloped increasingly, there is ample 
tl Sf LIONS - 


lone has already brought many room for many more mills. 


Consider the South - To Your Profit 


Besides cheap Raw Materials, the gas; a mild Climate, and water and 
rail Transportation to the markets 
of the world. 


South offers cheap Labor; ample 
Water Power; Fuel—coal, oil and 


Consult the L. & N. Railroad 


without charge, to factory owners 
who may be interested in Southern 
Write for it. 


the L. & N. Railroad has no land 
ell: but it has a vast store of 


valuable information to give freely, locations 


G. A. PARK 


General Immigration and Industrial Agent 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. B, Louisville, Ky. 


a nf 
{LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R.) 


Counting the Cost 


February 2, 1924 
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The L. & N. Railroad 


Traverses the Heart of the South; and 

; offers cheap and adequate transportation 
over its 5,000 miles of tracks, entering 
thirteen states. 
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liver it to any one of about fif- 
n different bins. Another blower 
s its suction line connected to a 
ular system of pipes which have 
per inlets, each of which is con- 
lled by a damper or blast gate. 
ery gate is kept closed except the 


Left. Card Room: at Right, Spinning 
Ist Wool from the bins 
ropped into these hoppers 
t ocated in front of the 

s then whisked away 
he blower into the card 
n s there distributed by 
1eS individual bins located 
automatic Bramwell 
eed box he operatives keep 
oxes full by hand. 
e wool pipe system can supply 
'y means of switches, another 
located somewhat nearer the 
er house, but the method of dis- 
tion is the same. 
e roving spools are removed 
the cards and placed in racks 
of iron. Each rack is square, 
ng 20 spools, and thus. with 
il racks considerable — stor- 
is provided. They rotate easily 
a vertical shaft ‘and can be 
d into the cradles of the Lam- 
Company conveyor system, de- 
ng them to the mule room on 
loor below. \nother TLamson 
vor receives backets of yarn 
the mules and conveys them to 
tl ive room on the floor below. 
e weave room has no special 


res to mention her« However, 


th afte examin- 


r measuring, 


t chute to 
he 
e 1s provided to 


already tacked and 
floor, in 


¢., is dropped into a 


t 
mending and burling room 
' 


\ second chut 
cloth 


to the first 


the 
which 
ions are per- 


. 1 
hnishing opera 


Power and Lighting 
mill is lighted 
] 


by Loo-watt 
placed 9 ft. 6 bt: 
the filament approxi 
above the floor. Where 


require it, 


ins. or 10 on 
; 

and 

10 ft 

ng operations 
imps are lhe system 
ised in older parts of the es- 


I50- 


used. 


ment and found to be highly 
ctory. It is to be noted that 
th mps are placed in total disre- 
g if the location of machinery, 
tne theory being that if the room 
is formly lighted, without. bright 
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or dark there will be 
shadows. 
tically true in use. It is really bet- 
ter than daylight since every day it 
is the same without regard for the 
condition of the sky, or the 


tion of the sun, which varies greatly 


spots, no 


posi- 


Room in Kent Manufacturing Company - 


Handling Raw Stock. Roving and Yarn 
from one season to the next 

are provided with enectors ( 

as the B. E. D. D. ( ius ( 

is protected trom 

of the filament. 

The power is provided by Sku 
Universal Uniflow engines Y 
non-condensing, direct connet 
440-volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle eng 
type alternators with direct « 
nected exciters. The generators a1 
arranged to operate in synchronism 


but due to the mill conditions 


been found advisabl 


always 


operate individually on two 32-phas« 
: 3 
itl 


either can be switched 
will. The power 
aerial the mill 
in rigid iron pipe conduit. 

Except for a distributing panel for 
mill and 


no fuses 


engine but 


over lines are 


thet 


at 


carried to and 


loom motors ther 
Each 
provided with a starting switch o1 
if V2 horsepower or greater, a start 
ing compensator, which is fully pro 


each on 


are used. motor is 


tected under-voltage 
load 
motors flexible steel 3 BN c 
used for convenience, sa\ 


tion labor and time. 


by 


release. For many of 


ing inst 


Water System 


The factory is served by al i 


water of 6 in GC 


bell 


ground system 


and 


B 
oakum and lead 


(lass spigot 
joints throughout 
1 the line 


supply is a head rac: 


reservoir tank is floated on 
The source ot 
from which a 


driven pump delivers to a sediment: 


centrifugal motor 


tion tank. Pure aluminium sulphat: 
is fed to the pump discharge lin 
its purpose being to cause quicker 
sedimentation and it aids in_ the 


subsequent filtration. The filters art 
Permutit Co., 
lons in ten 
\merican 


300,000 ga 


capacity 
hours. The pumps ar 


Well Works Co., 


+ 


direct 


connected motor driven centrifugal 
double suction, 1750 R. P. M., and 
have an efficiency of over 70%. One 


capacity of gallons 


and the other of 


has a 
minute 


700 
/ 


per 


400 gallons 


per 


minute, 


Hot 


pe mwwer 


tem 


r 


Ne 


N KW construc 


ay 


le 


water 


house 


Instead 


r feed 


re 


a 


neater 


Mill 


A separate pump for 


i 


in 


oO 


Ss 


a Separate 


I 


supplied 


t 


} ] 
the usual 


This is found to be prac- backwashing for filters is provided. 


from the 


pipe 


SVS- 


+ 


neater tor 


supply only, an unusually 


tr 


mn 


{_onvevors 


Rds i 


are 


Pp 
I> 


Installed 


\\ 


‘ 
Coch- 
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reduces the pump discharge; or if an 
excess of steam be available, the 
valve opens to full discharge. Equal- 

ition of pumping to the needs of 
the factory is taken care of by a large 
v" ink for reservoir. 

\ feature carried out in all the 
pip vork, whether water, steam or 
xh s s that all joints are welded 
tees ils welded where branches 

1 lhe factory organ 
Ss cCve t 5 uring { 
on ( S so tha verv tew 
1 threaded ints 
( 
sume n tik ( te 
es | Qin 
Ke 
\Vehs x 
\Motor and Chain Drives 
} ( 
ner 
I «ill > © ( ‘ t 
‘ ils fi ( ( 


Firth Carpet Co. Auburn. N. Y. 


busses. Each mill operates with one New Finishing Building and New Machine Shop Erected as a 
Step in Plant Development 


Carpe ( 
tc ¢ ) 
WwW maci t 
¢ eX1STll 
\ ¢ 
use \\ 
ct i ) 
wanes ri 
P| rOMOWI 
e ¢ 
} ntet 
iopment 
1 
lhis pl 
re ( 
‘ OO} 
1 
SCC “eq 
\ ¢ o Ss 1m 


tion 


\uburt 


finishing 


By Henry 


the Firth 


‘ 

N. Y.. cot 
nuuiding 

ae 

dditions. te 

( 

ru 

onstruc 

Ske.‘ 

etitnd 

de 
W ti 


\xmuinster 


rm whic 
lis WITT 


Van é 


ty pe, 
timbe 
roo ( 
( ( 
perm) 
Y 
S101 


\ 
trussed roof, brick, steel and 
r building which in turn is sup 
vith steam by a battery of hori 
ubular bol Ts housed in a 
span, steel trussed, | pitched 
rick, steel and timber boiler 
\lanutacturing and _ finishing 
place i iwtoothed buildings 
1 St¢ ( t! nh r construc- 
ich h ideal conditions 
© majo ot operations and 
ot e rearrangement of de 
en) men det inde | by expan- 
without injury to the working 


Finishing Building 
buildir Is ot 








New Finishing Building of Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
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COAL HANDLING 
SYSTEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
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From Cars to storage and boiler room —quickly 
—and with practically no manual labor involved. 


We specialize in the design and installation of 
elevating and conveying machinery that will effect 
many important savings for you all along the line:— 
retrieving profits that other methods let slide into the 


waste-heap of lost motion, demurrage and excessive 
maintenance costs. 


We carry in Stock for immediate delivery complete sets 
of V Bucket Elevators, Belt Conveyors and parts for same. 


Coal handling machinery installed of every description 
in complete working order. 


GEORGE P. CARVER Inc. 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 
| 261 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS 
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ximately 153 ft. by 216 ft., with 
side walls, metal side wall sash, 
vered with a plank roof sup- 

lirectly on wooden trusses 


in turn are supported by steel 


or flat trusses resting on cast 
lumns The roof is insulated 


lows: Over the plank, one ply 
fing is carefully mopped in 
On this, 2 in. by 2 in. wooden 
re laid which support a 7¢ 1n. 
ed wooden outer roof, which 
les a 2 in. dead air space. The 
roof is covered with the regula- 


tar and slag covering. The 


s eth are equipped with wooden 
5 one-third of which have venti- 

sections as shown in the illus- 
tr 1 hese sections are operated 
b ang adjusters, permitting the 


closing of all openings in case 
yf sudden storms. Copper flashing 
is d throughout. 

interior of the building is cut 
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over the plank, and is used as a pat 


tern storage and carpenter shop 


As stated above, these buildings 
constitute an intermediate stage 





Interior of Finishing Building: Note Extra Wide Bays for Handling Large Rugs. 
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n, 7*2 horse ve l€ yreak 
ers ind 5 Norse eC! ( fin 
shers The roving waste machine ts 
quipped with < horsepowel 
note ( ards ¢ oT { » CUTIVE ecaci 
notor driving e of shatting 
ir go i cl l he dr: \\ 
o mes e equipped with 5 
horsepower motors Phe ro G 
rames are drive vy two and tout 


frame motors, the former being 7 

horsepower and the latte1 15 horse 

powel ren horsepower motors art 
used on the cloth room machinery 
and on the slasher and fan. Other 
motors include: one size kettle and 
warpers, 5 horsepower; on spinning 


Irames, 7 horsepower ; on spoolers, 


one horsepower: on looms, ™% horse- 


power individual loom motors 
The humidification system is— tur 
ished by the American Moistening 


Co. and the sprinkler system by the 


Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
to bavs 2 ft. bv 26 ft. 6 in., the development of the entire plant 


he method of providing extra wide The houses in’ the Dover Mulls 
with interior column foundations at /he effort has therefore been to main- bays for present conditions, is a village are of the semi-bungalow 
corner. These provide for an t@#! a type of construction which will happy and successful 


compromis« type and equipped with modern con 
erhead structure capable of support- 


a ~ ‘ ) veniences, including electric lights 
ng shatting or chains for an Ax- Dover Mill Co. Completes | lant running wate and sewage facilities 
ter loom. t : 


As the present use of 





. o Sirrine & Co., Greenville 

ulding is for finishing purposes, a , : r = are the engineers for thi 

large bay spacing is of great Will Produce Print Cloths and Shirtings—Has 11,000 Spindles poyer Mills Co. The general cor 
rtance, intermediate columns and 262 Looms tractot 


rs were Iiske-Carter Construc 
been omitted in many instances, ; 


ight truss substituted for the heavy D OVER MILLS CO., of Shelby, equipment is used in the cloth 
beams, and the head-room somewhat N. C., has completed its cotton lhe mill is operated by purchased \fichael & Bivens of Gastonia. N 

ced. This construction is shown which will produce print cloth ¢lectric power, the machines being ( 
by the illustration. Should it become #4 shirtings. This new mill was 


tion Co. of Greenville, S. C,, while 
room 1 ] ] + ‘ 
the electrical contractors were 


Roofing contract was handled by 
driven by Allis-Chalmers motors. In- |. A 


: Piper Roofing Co.. Greenville. 
lesirable to utilize this building for Pwilt as a result of enterprise and 


io es . ity: “ht S be hea 
oms instead of for its present pur- initiative of citizens ot Shelby. The 
‘ss . I > , « s +} 29) 

se, additional columns may be in- * helby Kiwanis Club tock the lead 


pose, additional columns may be in- SNS" ing subscriptions to sock), Wade Manufacturing Company 


» - ~ceccf eit 
russ removed. and beams sub- R- Dover. successful mill executive 


lividual motors are used in the picker S. ¢ 

















S without serious disarrange- Of Shelby, is president of this new New Cotton Flannel Mill at Wadesboro, N. C., Nearing Com- 
of the present structure. mwah hears tis name and of pletion—Second Unit to be Built 
is building is used for the finish- the Eastside Manufacturing Co 
d storage of Axminster and Dover Mills Co. is capitalized at Cy tANIZED by prominent men topography, but to the water supply 
e rugs. These are brought $500,000. of Wadesboro the new 14,000 vell, inasmuch a lve plant 
the looms in hand _ trucks The new mill is three stories, 107 spindle textile mill for the Wade was to be a part of the complete 
| through a covered passageway and *224 ft., flat slab reinforced concrete Manufacturing Company at Wades- development \fter options had been 
1 o the usual shearing, back- Construction througout Pruscon boro, N. C., is one of the most inter ecured on several possible locatio 
steaming, drving, mending and Steel sash is used. The card room esting developments in the South this Robert & Company, Ine., architects 
operations, and are stored at 1S located on the top floor; spinning year, both from a textile and an engi 1 engineers ot \tlanta were 
treme end of the building for OD the second floor; and spooling,’ neering standpoint. Being located in engaged to handle the complete 
shipment. Future tracks on the east Wraping, slashing and weaving in the heart of the North cot- engineering services and. definitely 
| ! est sides of the building will the first floor. on belt an Close re m1 t ipprove one of the tes 
pr shipping facilities. Toilet and This new mill is equipped with other large textile imterests, Wades \s the water supply was such ar 
st} room space is provided in the 11,000 ring spindles and 262 Draper oro is destined to develop into quite mportant prerequisite for the dye 
ist corner of the finishing automatic looms with dobby heads. a manufacturing center Plans are plant, the mill was located on a 4o¢ 
ng for both male and female Spinning frames were built by Mason already being formulate woking to icre tract of land just outside of the 
es, well equipped with modern Machine Works which also built the vard the building of a second unit corporate limits of Wadesboro, N. C.. 
| plumbing, slate partitions and sub- cards and ‘drawing he pickers and In selecting a site for this new mill, on the State highway to Hamlet. The 
stantial fixtures. roving were furnished by Saco ‘areful study was given not only to” site is served by both the Seaboard 
] owell Shops. Curtis & Marble railroad facilities and the natural and Atlantic Coast Line Railroads. \ 
| Machine Shop stream, fed bv springs traverses the 
two-story machine shop is a [ property and in order to insure 
itilization of an irregular lot against a possible shortage of water 
The building is sited over a a large impounding reservoir of 
reinforced concrete reservoir, approximately 6,000,000 gallons Was 
constructed with brick. side created by constructing an earth dam 
i steel interior framing, and 200 feet long across an existing 
\ I loors and root Steel sash 1 Ine 
nmi 7a ha or 
settee | ght. A bine nil und Includes Dye Plant 
| pproximately 53 ft. by 56 it eae 
i floor is used for machine 1 new CeveOpmens a 540K" 
- ny a spindle plant to make cotton flannels 
poses with one section ; é : oo : 
with a fireproof partitiot th yoo looms, ‘The mill is equippe: 
i\ i forge shop Phe 0 do ul o! its Owl dveing and nap 
| ae eT s floored wit and throug every process on 
| I vood block. while the fore: : , 2 Saat w 3 Soci! : vag pers he latest and most moder equipment 
| . loore with brick Phe = s being used. T1 ding program 
| story is 


: tor) floored with mapl Plant of Dover Mill- Co. Shelby. N.C. onsists of a two-story spinning mi 
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ee ne 
The Expense —And Danger 


of Glaring Light and Sharp Shadow 


mm ¢ 


pi 


They Haven’t Thought That: 


GLARING LIGHT 


1. Irritates the nerves. 


Fatigues the eve 


Requires greater care 


| 


SOFT LIGHT 


l Is e r close st ap 
pr h to davlight 
it 5 natural. 
| evenl distributed 


it flows gently in 












and time—to ob from all sides 
tain accuracy 3. Insures peed and 
accuracy 
+ Lu1s¢ Tr decep 1 Is sat. it 4] 
tive idow da kest r 
vt | 
an io as pleasant and satis 
( tying 


Lucas 


Mill White Flat 


Is *‘The Great Daylighter’’ of Many 
of America’s Greatest Workshops. 
Write Dept. 62 


Jonnuucas&Co.,1Nc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 18°9 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
OAKLAND 
JACKSONVILLE LOS 
FRESNO 
HOUSTON 


Ask us to tell you about it. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
ASHEVILLE 
ATLANTA 

DENVER 


ANGELES 
MEMPHIS 
SAVANNAILL 








and 
gface 8 ‘ F 
2 AAG tv) dowd . 
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SS _ 


materials that determi 


o ISN'T the cost of 


economy of painting mill walls and ceili 


village homes — it’s cost of labor. 


When your painting is done with the DeVilbiss $ 


painting System it is done 5 times faster than 
| 


YT shing ~ thereby reducing labor costs 80° 


this big reduction in labor cost, the s 


thoroughly al 


and has ti 


effecting 
coatin 


formly, 


covers every bit of surface 


without drips and spatters, 


y power ofa single brushed coat. 
We should like to mail you further facts on the 


mies and ad\ or painting the DeVilbiss \“ 
THF PeVILBISS MFG. CO. TOLED« 


DeVilbiss 


antages 


36 Philip 





124 Febr 
si 
ays fit 
\ e 

I 
t 
| 
: 
: 


Spra ypainting Si ystem e 





mill 





AUTOMATIC SCALES 


For weighing or checking *=@* 3 = 


Raw Materials 

Sorts 

Soap, alkali and dyes 
Balls and sliver 

Test Pieces 

Tops 

Laps 

Bebbins 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario | 


bored 
large 
cated 
prope I 
reser\ 
while 
ply f 
prima 
tion 





ing 
Stand 


m th 


age 





Roving 

Yarn 

Yardage 

Section Beams 
Shipments 

and for many other 
purposes 








Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World _ 
106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in Cities in the United States and Canada — Others in thirty-four foreign c 
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ft. long by roo ft. wide, with a 
e room 290 ft. by 100 ft., in 
The napping room is built 
el and adjoining the 
and the dye house is located 















































m. 
weave 


Immediately ad- 
1 is the boiler 
which furnishes heat to the 
and steam to the 
rs and dyeing equipment. The 
room are 
the main 
the whole 
ill communication being made 
of the main 


gy the louse 


plant 


ne shop and supply 


in the basement of 


gy where it serves 


ins elevator. 


which 
room, 


auxiliary 
of the 
and four sections of ware- 

are located “in the rear of 
iin building and are served by 
siding of the Atlantic Coast 
Railroad. A bonded ware- 
of six sections, which is con- 
by the mill, adjoins the mill’s 
ouses and insures ample cot- 
at all times. 
of the textile machinery, which 
ng furnished by Saco-Lowell 
s . 1S so arranged that the pro- 
are in continuous progression, 


group, con- 


opener waste 


torage 


he pickers, cards and roving being 


| on the second floor and all 
pinning, warpers, slashers and 
on the first floor. All of the 


are individually motor driven 


ire being furnished by the 
raper Corporation. 
Water Supply System 
water supply system for this 
— presented quite an interesting 
: roblem as the only primary supply 


was from deep wells. To provide 


the water for the 


| or lI 
mill and village, deep wells were 
| bored and pumps provided to supply 
| large steel standpipes which are lo- 
| cated on the highest point of the 
| property. One of the standpipes is 
reserved entirely for service water, 


service 


while the other is an auxiliary sup- 
fire protection. The 
for the fire protec- 
| tion is the 6,000,000 gallon impound- 
| ing and the. auxiliary 
standpipe is used only to keep water 
| m the mill sprinklers and the vil- 


age protection, 


the 
supply 


ply 1or 


| primary 


reservoir 





\nother interesting feature of this 
velopment is the location and lay- 
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out of the village. which containsand between two rows of house 
some 102 houses. Being located oneach house being served by latera 
a high ridge, paralleling the mill, All of the lines tlow bv gravity 





Cotton Flannel Plant Under Construction for Wade Manufacturing Company. 


the site presented unusual possibili- 
ties, and in laying out the streets 
every taken of the 
topography so as to get a pleasing 
appearance in the village. Curved 
streets were adopted wherever pos- 
sible and all grades kept to a min- 
imum. All the 
bungalow type and each house is pro- 
vided with electric lights, water and 
sewage connection. 


advantage was 


of houses are of a 


Instead of using 


bath tubs, all of the houses are 
equipped with shower baths. 

The sewage problem was _ solved 
by running trunk lines in the rear 


disposal plant located some distance 


from the village, which discharges 


into a live stream. 
The Wade Manufacturing Co. has 


its offices in Wadesboro, the officers 


being T. C. Coxe, president; I. B 
Covington, vice president and gen 
eral manager; James Leak, vice 
president; and W. Henry Liles, sec 
retary and treasurer. T. C. Thomp 
son & Bros. of Charlotte are the 


building contractors for both mill 
and village. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
are the architects-engineers. 


Beswick & Clay Co., Inc. 





Build New Woolen Yarn Mill, 
in Philadelphia — 


EVERAL distinctive features are 

to be found in the modern plant 
which was constructed for Beswick & 
Clay Co., Inc., woolen and merino 
yarn spinners, Philadelphia, during 
1923. Work is now practically com- 
pleted and the equipment will soon be 
in operation. The location is at 68th 
St. and Greenway Ave. on a plot of 
about three acres, with ample room 


for further expansion. The design 
and: construction were in charge of 
M. Ward Easby, Inc., constructing 


Second Floor Interior; Beswick & Clay Plant 


Dye House and Boiler House 


-Purchase Power 


Philadelphia, who 
the 
of their client in planning the con 
and the 
the saving 
be 


time maximum efficiency was secured. 
the 


engineers, vave 


special attention t requirements 
struction mill 
so that 


would 


equipment of 
orcatest eventual 


effected while at the same 


The main building of plant is 
and 
So it 


a two story basement building, 


2ec¢ ft. long by wide, of rein- 


foreed concrete flat slab « onstruction. 


lhe buildine hes been designed 


nl 0 they ‘7 Wl ott ( 


New Woolen 


to 


and Merino Yarn Mill of Beswick & Clay Co., Philadelphia 
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n r ories tf desire In order to 
iccommoda the proper installation 
e wool cards and spinning mules, 

s provided or what is 


) | ce lla. Het 
Ss s 28 i 2 1 by 0) t 
ce columns, whereas. the 

e span his type of constr 
( 2 O 24 it In k 1 
CSE ( ms he slabs 
[2 mat ‘ usually bei 
8 so t mple provisi 
1c Y j cart weigl 
, usin { S tl engines + 
le n. 4 eK consid I 
saving of floor space in the laying 
ut of the machinery. The top floc 
will be used for the spinning mules 
while the first floor will contain the 
cards, winders and twisting depart 
ment, as well as the offices of the 


company. Ample light is provided in 
the center of the build 
17 ft. 4 in. from floor to floor, with 
the steel sash running to the ceiling 
The 


storage. 


there being 


ing, 


basement will be used _ for 


Dye House and Picker Houses 


There is also a dye house which is 


44 ft. 
burning construction, wit 


one story, by So ft. of slow 


h truss root 
This 


ion was used because 


with lantern for ventilation. 


type of construct 
of the experience of the constructing 
showing that the steam and vapors 1n 
the 


deterioration. 


time affect steel work, causing 


For that reason wood 


sash is also used throughout this 


building. A pit has been provided, 
30 in. deep, along one side of the 
dye house for the dye tubs, affording 
greater convenience and saving labor, 
at the 


wetting 


same time avoiding excessive 


of the floor. New Hussong 

dyeing machines for both stock and 

yarn dyeing are to be installed. 
here are also two picker houses, 


each 18 by 56 ft., one story in height, 


and both enclosed within fire walls 
to overcome the fire risk in this de 
partment. There is also a_ boiler 
house, 34 by 44 ft., with a 200 horse- 
power boiler. Space is provided for 
the installation of another boiler 
when required, as well as a generator 

ed lor the present electric 

r will be purchased 
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“G.M.C. Trucks Are Seven Steps Ahead ” 


reater Economy in Delivery Service 


ONSIDERED from any point of view 
GMC one-ton truck is unsurpassed 


for daily delivery service and it offers 


moreover, exclusive GMC advantages that 


can be found in no other truck. Speedy, 
yet powerful beyond its capacity rating— 
with extra strength in every part to assure 
uninterrupted service, and with its remark- 
able economy of operation, GMC solves the 


delivery problem for merchants and manu- 


ek . 
“Sly ~ +>. 7.3 


7 he > 
? 7. . 


facturers and builds new profits in the haul- 
ing end of their business. 


The full story of GMC Trucks complete 
detailed description of their exclusive fea- 
tures and an explanation of the way these 
add to GMC earning power and cut oper- 
ating cost are given in the illustrated book- 
let “Seven Steps Ahead.” 
booklet is ready to mail to you. 
coupon below. 


A copy of this 
Fill in the 
Send it in today and your 
booklet will be forwarded by return mail. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


General Motors 


Trucks 





Mzil This Today 


Dept. 39, Pontiac, Michigan. 


| GMe¢ 


, t tur 
S n Ster \ 
Name 


Business 


Address 


General Motors Truck Company, 


February 
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Mill Construction Report 


Continued from page 433.) 


field 
started 


In the artificial silk 

fos, Shitton, N.. 7, 
ction in its new plant, and the 
completed 
Pa., and 
ind started preparations for an 
nal plant at 
iladelphia. 


pre ject s 


Roanoke, 


se Co its 


wiston, 


at 


lacony, a suburb 


Detailed Report of New Mills, 


NEW COTTON MILLS 
ma, Geneva. Geneva Cotton 
mill, x 106 feet initial 

to consist of 5 280 spindles 


start operation about 


Mill 

equip- 
and 164 

March 


\laba 





will 


Mic 


7.200 


Cotton Mi 
ind 


initial 


190 
l 


l 
olas ils 


equip 
spindles looms 30 
operatives 


Jonesboro 


for 
Cotton 
authorized 
ut start build 
mill. two 50 x 100 foot 
ibout 75 houses for 


lonesboro 


(Arkansas, 
M with 


organized 


$600,000; ribo 


ne 
of 
x 600 foot 
ind 


to 


uses 

Co 
re- 

pro 


sluff Jefferson Cotton Mills 
porated with capital of $500,000; 
existing plant for wide sheeting 


Huntington Beach Californ 
rextiles In ipitalized at 
of 


stories 


(California, 


10,000 





Connecticut, Bridgeport Ss 1 Ll. 





i" Ohe-stor frame building 





Delaware, Ne 


M nd fermerly ocated = ir 


Indic ! H x Mfs 


Mass 








ehardson-Pevey Co 


ire of tire fabric 


lusetts, Bostor N ckersor Narrow 
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Of the miscellaneous 


are dyeing, 


mills, 16 


bleaching and_ finishing 


concerns. The most important of ™ 
these are located in the South and 
are tied up with gray goods mills 
"here are, however, four large fin 
ishing companies of the North which 
re gcing into the southern field. 
Following are detailed reports of 
new mills, enlargements and improve- |, 


ments: 


Wellesley 
$30,000; 


Westfield 


Wellesley Textile Cy: capita 
operates 4 lo draperies MH 


Standard start ma 


sms on 
Braid 





facturing in Power building Samus 
Britton and H. D. Beman, props 


Michigan, Highland Park Ford Motor ¢ 
prepare plans for establishment of mill 
for carding, spinning, weaving and dying 
cloth to be used as backing for artifici 
leather for seats and tops in Ford car Lit 
will contain about 7,600 spindles and 2 
looms 

Jackson Michigan State Industries; ] nt I 


it Prison Farm; weaving itton co 


goods shirtings denims tickings 
towels 

Minnesota, Minneapolis Moorish Rug Mf 
Co looms on rag rugs 

New Jersey, Mount Holly Consolidat 
rextile Co Inc start operation of 
mill manufacturing upholstery I 
drapery fabrics; four looms; later chang 


ame to Mount Holly Textile Co 





ing mill sO x 200 
basement 10 aut< 
facture of ginghams 
igle Yarn Mills, Ir 
irl s 
r d 
st \r i M 
I L. J 
lr 
s D> G 
( M 
iles 
\ \\ 
ur 
\ y H L 
ita it shove 
t ] M 
h I Mi t 
) I 
0 t 
H \ M $ S 
Ca ‘ 
il L 
n hiner 
Waber 
1 f Ss o 12s 
}. 
Pp 
R 
j h $ ) 
) } Rt} ale 
} M I 
\ nN 
Ss. M. | 


mat 


Ml 














ne-story and ning weaving and st s m inits 
oms for manu 2.000 spindles with accompanying pre 
t tory machinery and roms produc 
fir hiefly she ils bu ) 
} s ir ’ vi 
W I tt 1 ig 
Texas, D ‘ Db i rex Millis 
- ! f ! iu 0 tw ‘ 
© P Bu i 
I I Indu ( Mi 
t} ngh \ b> 
P 
I ( M 
Ss 1 i tw } 
Ir ) t 
1 4 hou and « warehou 
( d au ir iu ! 
} nt 
. © 
1 H n ¢ « vin M 
00 i 
< I ructi 1 
‘ M t i M I iis Pex 
gia take } ry 
tblist f 10,000 nd cotton 
x ) spir Canada, W dstock Onta La Fra 
ur rextile Ltd (branch f La France Tex 
\ hou $ ( Frankf i Pa ipitalized a 
. pr x 1cqu f ne plant s ng 
\ ‘ S ( Ltd i ren i 
t 
\I , 
: NEW WOOL MILLS 
California, Leo Ange P I 
Worst ( t { it $2.00 
[ 1 iit i 
1 1 ] ( l I 
s \ I \ xt 
$ irch 
t N I I I 





\ iew 








ssaie Jacquard Weavit \ 
Liz rs nember r Biat 
( Ne York wh purch l 
veaving m ind ta manuf 1 
unfast drapery ind upho 
New Y¥erk, I kivn Yazoo Mi I 
pit d at $100 000: sta Ac ur 
of twines nd thread at 61 St 
William R. Berryman, pres dent 
Dunkirk Seneca Tow Mil Ir $ 
ipital t operation th 
brick buildir on E. Third 8 
Turkish and pla tow ng My I 
tir pr ler 
i ] TI. Br i 1 
' nu tu f 1 r th 
M x \I 
S. } S 
I G B ( 
cip t holders 
Nerth Carolina, Baltfou I 1 
| } ter t 
’ , 15 x f 
Y ict t l 
f tor 
+ f 1 
yu t an nit 
pt I \ Smyth 
‘ } it Ta 
St Spir 
f duct f 
i Ss. P. St re 
Bu t ! Burli M 
$7 oo 1 ra ( ‘ 
70 feet ! irehouse 
nd 70 cot f 
pind ‘ ind ) dol 
factur f far lr S 
1 ider . 3 I 
Spencer Lov tar nd t 1 
Burlington. Queen Ant rex ( 
$1,000,000 pur ‘ é 1 
nitial equipment 100 6x 1 and 4 { 
30-harness dobby looms vith 46! 
reed space faney dr £ is 1 


W. H 


varlotte 


ties Moreton, preside 
Insulatine Yar 

with $ 
insulating 
Rankin 


Hobarton 


porated 50.000 ‘ pita 
tur 
Ae & 


Concord 


ind embr 
president 


Mfg. Co new wea 





hou \\ rr. 
Ok! 


zuhoma, 


Pennssivania, PI 


Rhode Island, 


Geot P. ¢ 


Ohio, Nor ilk MM 


of Southern Bleachery’s Large 


New 


Plant at Taylors, S. ¢ 


de 
Connecticu,, N N Ha 
‘ ow n St } 
S H Kot New H 
ture of n and tt 
lowa, I 1 Hey Ru \\ 
' t ur I 
\ } t S 
Maryland, Chester ! cy tow WW 
MM nceorporated \ } ta 
1 
$50,000 plar t construct 
Frank R. Har terest 
rer Massachus tts, Bedford Bo dford Spi 
( I , i 
i ‘ \ Si h isu 
‘ W & WW i 
f HN } 
( H 
it 1 
| 
| 
I 
Fy 
t I 
DD 
R S 
} | S 
H ( 1 1 
ichir { h 
Wt ! | I \ 
Ss Ml ( 
( u | 
I nter 1 ru 
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\ B ft Wooler Y 
¢ ) ibsidi I 
lact ( ail h bu 
I M f Te 1 ¢ it Hear« S 
vil \ MeC'urn Yarn ¢ ' f 
I I> f Smith M Ir and ta 
rd picker and ne 
I irr 
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When you buy floors, 


these points count! 


+ 


\ point for point comparison of Chief Brand 
[dard Maple with other flooring materials, 
shows that 

(1) Floors of this close-grained Michigan 
Maple outlast flooring of any other wood, con- 
‘rete or artificial material. 


(2) Chief Brand Hard Maple does not create 
that so often affects the 
s, and injures delicate 


the irritating dust, 
eyes and lungs of worker 
machine parts. 

(3) These floors please the eye. 

(4) They do not retain dust or moisture. 
Mal 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 


Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative: M. C. Thompson Co. 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS. 


~REDWOOD 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


KNEELAND -BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


<ethe test yourself. May wesend you further data? 














February 2, 








Mighty in Growth 
—and inWear too 


t ike the giant Redwood 
é og ings can be pt wi 
the 

tural preservative which make 
emarkably resistant to decay and the action of acids ar 
lire 1 couraged by its non-resinous pr‘ 
Phis easily worked wood wears evenly under ; 
sorts of conditions. Specify REDWOOD for vats ai 


1g g and drying machines, fire dor 
ind other mill needs ——it is a money-saver. 
You do not need to wait for shipment from 
California. Quantities in less than car-load 
lots may be shipped from our New York 
storage stocks. 


UNION LUMBER CO., 
Sales Offices 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 4 
McCormick Building, Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers 





TRY “BACKUS” WOVEN 
BOXES AND TRUCKS 


FOR HANDLING YOUR GOODS 
THEY WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


TRUCK A ——————> 


A substantial and light truck for handling 
goods in the factory 


SHIPPING BOX “C” ———» 


Best returnable shipping box made for 
shipping goods and delivering to branch 
factories, etc. 


GENERAL PURPOSE BOX “B”~> 


As light as a basket but stronger and more 
durable for all purposes. 


TAPERED BOX “D” 


Nest into each other when empty. Exten- | 
sively used on chutes and conveyors in 
many large mills and wholesale houses. 








HIGH TAPERED STYLE E.- 


Used for receiving goods from machines 
for sorting and wherever a high basket is 
required. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


A. BACKUS, JR. & SONS 
Dept. T, Detroit, Mich. 
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pres 
Virgini: 
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wi ster. Massachusetts Felt Rug Mfg. 





( organized by Morris Stone and Al- 
t stein; operations started at 40 

WwW ster. Nieber Mills, Inc., 41 Jackson 
Ss commission weaving; 12 looms 





New Jersey, Sicklerville. Sparta Rug & Car- 
wilil inc.; gfsanmteu cuarcer of in 
ration with capital of $125,000. 

New York, Gloversville E. L. Collins Co.; 
ase building at 10 Wilson St. and 

with card, condenser, 1 picker 
672 mule spindles on woolen yarns; 
s arly in 1924 
er Albany Wool Waste Mfg. Co 
ze and start operations at 27 Wash- 
st 
S Falls. Seneca Rug Co., 12 Swaby 


Ss 1corporated with capital 
I nstruction of new 

Nort! Carolina, Gastonia. 

N new weave mill 
th 

Ivania, Chester 
Inc.; capital 2 
tan Mills; install 


of $40,000; 
plant, 

Gastonia Woolen 

making clearer and 

Penn Disney 
. v0 OVUU; 
new 


Worsted 
purchase 
machinery 





art manufacture of worsted knit 
urns Bradford system, 2-10s to 
EK. R. Disney, president 

rie Worsted Co.; purchase Eri¢« 


r government plant and equip with 
15 60 spinning frames 
double later; 


is lo 


) looms; plan to 


comDs, 


un- 


rect supervision of Asa Ashworth 
nt of Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co 
aoa, BF. 

n Lehighton Rug & Carpet C 
manufacture of rag carpets and 
igs at 650 Iron St.; 9 looms; Arthur 
r, president 

Morton Woolen Mills Co.; capi 
at $23,000; worsted and woolen 
d waste; 3 garnetts and 3 pick 


ic Kershaw, president 





Rhode Island, Allendale. Mackie Worsted 
erect two-story brick mill 

t Halliwell ¢ award contract 

stor buildin for men’s wear 


Operate under name 
Co Worsted Division 
Spencer Worsted Co.; start 
ns at 381 N. Main St 
Carroll Worsted Mills, Ine.; or 
ind start production of men's wear 


equipped 
president 


Bonin 


with 24 looms; B. §& 








Spinning Co incor- 
with canital of $300,000; start 
of fine voolen and merine 
two-story brick plant; initial 
t, 5 sets of cards, 2 garnetts and 
award contract for two-story 
106 x 52 feet; A. E. Bonin 
South Carolina, Greenville Southern Wor- 
rp.; erect new mill on men's wear 
grade worsted fabrics; 6,000 spin 
Lie i 120 broad looms; village of 8&4 
h B. E. Geer, president. 
Sumt London Mills; started by former 
of London Woolen Mills in En- 
fi lass equipped with 2,400 mule 
Ss} 131 looms, carding, finishing ma- 
cl ete 
Tennessee, Murfreesboro Murfreesboro 
Ww Mill; organized with $75.000 
( erect new mill for manufacture 
f bed blankets; one story, 80 x 180 
f set of cards, 720 spindles and 
2 i looms; A. L. Todd, president. 
Vermont, Northfield Northfield Spinning 


Co 1.000 capital; start manufacture 

| of en yarn; 1,440 spindles, 2 sets of 

| car and 3 pickers; Dean S. Sibley, 

pres nt 

| Virginia, Brucetown. Wagner Woolen Mills; 
start erations in former plant of Dunn 
W Co., 9 looms; Max H. Wagner 

Norfoll Virginia Worsted Co. (controlled 
by J us & Fitch, Inc., Boston); start 
prod n of worsted yarn at 22d and 
Grar Sts.. equipned with 3,600 spindles; 
Hora Jealous, presidert. 

Canada impbellford, Ontario Campbell- 
ford th Co. (subsidiary of Toronto Car- 
pet Mig. Co.); take over plant of Trent 
Val Woolen Mfg. Co., Ltd., for pro- 
duct of flannels, tweeds, overcoat- 
ings 





NEW KI 
Alabama Ss 
| M 


x } 


ITTING MILLS 


ottsboro Scottsboro Hosiery 
new brick plant, one. story, 
feet; 60 knitting machines pro- 
iercerized and silk hosiery. 


Californi * 


Oakland Baby Shop Knitting 
Mi ew plant on infants’ and chil- 
yes oods; 3 knitting machines. 

Os A es Theme Hosiery Co.; start 
0 ion of first unit of plant at 2911 
Sat nando Rd.; main building to be 
four ries, 100 x 100 feet; also three- 
Stor house, a boiler house and power 
hou Theodore F. Theme, president. 

Colorado, Denver. Redin Hosiery Co., 1749 
lif i St organized with capital of 
$ plans to establish five plants 
r States; one to be in Denver; 


ffney 


of Denver, president. 
Connect it, 


Hartford Hartford Silk Hosi- 
full fashioned hose; incorporate 
rized capital of $100,000. Fred- 
rborough, president; Arthur O 
easurer. 
Peerless Knitting Mills, 1088 
, t; start manufacture of men’s, 
ind children’s seamless sport 
Hoffenberg, buyer. 
Petorvan Knitwear, Inc., 63 Asy- 
incorporated with authorized 
f $50,000; goods made by con- 
tside Joseph Taretsky, pres- 
fred M. Clavan, treasurer 





\Y ee 


TEXTILE 


Hartford. United Sweater 
manufacturing at 100 
«. Ottenberg, owner. 

New Britain. Schroedel 


Mills; start 
Village Street I. 


Knitting Co., 39 


Chestnut Street; start manufacturing of 
bathing suits, sport coats and sweaters; 
operate six Knitting and seven sewing 
machines 

New Haven. Royal Knitting Mills; new 
plant on neckties; 7 Knitting machines 
and one winder; Leon tosenberg, pro 
prietor. 

Dis.rict of Columbia, Washington F. E 
Taylor, 607 Florida Avenue, N. E.; w 
start manufacture of hosiery. 

Georgia, Carrollton. Carrollton Knitti 





Mill Co 








; remodel building preparatory to 
starting manufacture of bags early n 
1924. Pomp Shafer, manager 
Illinois, Chicago Obstfeld Bros. Co.; lease 
three story building at 1305 Milwaukee 
Avenue; announce plans to remodel, and 
levote first floor to a retail store and 
upper two stories to modern sweater mill 
to be in operation by May. 





New 


Kentucky. Hopkinsville Elk Shirt & 


Brand 


Overall Co.; erect new Knitting mill with 
capacity of 300 dozen pairs of hose per 
day. 

Louisville Swiss Hosiery Mill; start pr 
duction at 903 S. Sixth Street equipped 


knitters, 15 
maintain 
for 


with 45 
machines; 
dyeing hosiery 


loopers, and 2 
department for 
wholesalers and re- 


sewins 


also 


tailers; Dr. H. E. Mechling, president 
Louisiana, New Orleans. Marion-Pelican 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.; $10,000 capital; start 


mercerized ho 
eorge H. Booth, 


manufacturing women’s 
at 925 Montegut Street; ¢ 
president. 

Maryland, Baltimore. U Ss 
Textile Mills; sweater 
suits; 18 knitters, 18 
machines. 

Hagerstown. 


Knitting & 
and bathir 
ribbers, 10 sewing 


coats 





Shalwin Mills; start 


Hosiery 


manufacture of silk and mercerized seam 
less half hose, equipped with 26 knitting 
machines, four ribbers, three loopers, dye- 


ing and finishing machinery. Charles W 
Cromer, proprietor. 
Massachusetts, Boston 

Mills; bathing suits and sport wear; 118 
Roxbury Street; 4 circular latch needle 
knitting machines and 8 sewing machines; 
plan to increase; A. J. and Louis Sherer, 

owners 
Boston Winthrop Hosiery Mills; 
manufacturing at 116 Bedford 
Jacob L. Berger, prop. 
Canton. Esten-Johnson Co.; 
$20,000; start manufacture 
childrens’ knit 


Sherer Knitting 


start 
Street; 





d at 
and 


story 


capitaliz 
of infants 
underwear in three 





mill; D. F. Johnson, president; P A 
Esten, treasurer. 

Needham. Hillside Knitting Co.; estat 
lished plant at 232 Hillside Avenue 2 
knitters, 1 looper 

New Bedford. Ashley Knitting Co.; 81 N 
Water Street; start production of wi 
men’s hosiery; 9 Knitting machines, one 
sewing machine and one looper; Kenneth 


V. Ashley, general manager 


Worcester. Holden Knitting Co.; incor- 
porated with capital of 25,000; secure 
space in Lowell Bldg 9 Norwich Street 
and equip with machinery. Charles S 
Holden, president 

Missouri, Carthage Carthage Hosiery 


Mills; incorporated with capital of $50.000; 


plan to establish plant with daily out 
put of 200 dozen pairs of hose; Paul F 
Vogel, Belleville, Ill., president 


New Jersey, Jersey City Duraknit Hosier 


Mills, P. O. Box 115, Bergen Station; start 
manufacture of silk hosiery equipped 
with three spring needle knitting ma 
chines, one seamer and one looper; 8S 
Lulejian, prop 


Jersey City. Hudson County Knitting Mills 


421 Wayne Street; organize and _ “start 
operation of plant Anthony Sieno, prop 
West Hoboken. Vargish & Schmidt Knit 
ting Mills: 613 Savage Street; start pro- 
duction of infants’ and childrens’ knit 
goods; 150 cotton spindles, four knitting 


machines and six sewing machines. 


Kier Room at Ware Shoals (S. 


WORLD 


West New York 























West New York Knitting 
Mills; 322 Tenth Street; capital $30,000 
silk and fibre silk scarfs, v¢ and knit- 
ted fabri § knitting machines and oné 
vinder; . es Donadt, president 
New York, ith E L. Green Knitting 
Mills; org ized with capita of $25,0 
start construction of tory brick plant 
on South Avenue, x100 feet 
Brooklyn Avanel Knitwear Co.; start mat! 
ifacture of sweaters, Knitted 
novelties at 129 Patchen Avent 
« Lu New York, selling agents 
br kl Malda Knitwear M s L48¢ 
Gates Avenue incorporated with capita 
I $10 vu f r manufacture of ladies 
y sweate Myer Malakoff, pres 
B < i Peter Pan Knitting Mills, I: 
Hart St capital $12.000; start manu 
actur f 40,300 denier artifical silk 
I ted fabrics; 84 spindles and tting 
ichines; Sam Siegell, president 
Br k Whitehall Knitting Mills; incor 
porated with capital of $10,000; Harry 


C.) Mfg. Cos Bleachery. 














\r 42 Hopk Streé 
G ‘ Williar np t 
r manufacture i s 
ns at 4 Spr 
Johnstowr ( b pons; leas¢ 
ace n former p yal Knittin 
Mill ¢ and start manuta ure of Knit 
glove linings early in 1924, 

New York Elaine Knitting Mills, Ine.; « 
tablished at 93 Prince Street; manufac 
ture infant and children’s knitted 
pecialties; H. Silverman, president 

New York Gee & im Knitting Mi 
organized by W. Gordon and L x i 
for manufacture of sweaters and bathing 





uits at 115 Suffolk Street 
New York Levi & Rottenberg, In manu 
facture knitted fabrics 37 W 6th 
New York Lloyd Knitting M incor- 
porated with capital of $10.0 to manu 
facture silk and artificial silk knitted 


abrics; incorporators Lowen 


berg, Hannah Lowenberg and L I 
Itzkowitz. 

New York Pals Knitwear Co., 34 E. Tenth 
Street; incorporated with capital of $10 
000; manufacture ladie mohair and fibre 
silk sweaters and dresses; six flat knitting 
machines. 

New York Seville Knitting Mills; capital 
ized at $200,000 start manufacture of 
knitted piece goods and knitted necl 
vear at 568 Broadway. 

New York Sandel Knitting Mills start 
production of knitted novelty sweaters 

1its and dresses at 254 E. Burnside Ave 

Rome Allison & Green Co incorporated 
vith capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
knit underwear; William E. Allison, in 


terested 


North Carolina, 
ery Mills; 
facturing 
machines 

Charlotte, 
Avenue; 
ture of 
knitting 
ing m 


Murphy 


Burlington 
$100,000 « 
equipped 

and 8 loopers 

Nebel Knit 

$200,000 « 

full fashioned silk hosiery; 8 

machines loopers nd 3 sew 

ichines; Wm. Nebel, president 
Oak Lane Mills, 


Mohawk H 
ipital; start manu 
with 38 knitting 
ing Co Kingston 
ipital start mani 


Knitting 


Ine 







erect mill for manufacture of women’s 
ind children’s cotton and worsted ribbed 
underwear; 70 latch needle Knitting ma 
chines t sewing machines; dye and 
finish A. C. Richmond, presi 

Reidsville Cartex Underwear Co 500,000 
ipital erect mill for manufac re of 
men’s Knit union suits: 22 Knitting and 40 
ewing machin wm H Carter pres- 
lent; W. L. Pannill, treasurer and super- 
intendent 

Winston-Salem Dryad Mills Co.; tart 
manufacture of women's vests, pants and 
union suits 

Ohio, Cieveland Cuyahoga Knitting Mills 
Co.; $25,000 capital; start manufacture of 
sweaters in new mill at 500 W. St. Clair 
Ave 30 knitting and 18 sewing machines; 
Walter Maxwell, president 

Oregon, Bend Bend Woolen Mills start 
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production of 





481 


underwear sweaters and 
sweater coats in one-story brick building 
4UXBU Lee L4 Knitting and LS sewing 
machines; plan t enlarge John Steid 
isur 
Pennsylvania, G Gordon Knitting 
M start manufacture of men’s and 
\ n’s Vests, and women 
suits t Bidd st 8 Knitting and 





machines 


12 sewing Charles Heine, pres 

H t I Bake i wear Co start man- 
ifa u f en ind boy's cotton under- 
\ H Ba 

















Hosiery Co 








‘ >- { capital and tart 
t ifactu t M ind Dittman 
S I nkf Bs fu fashioned Knitting 
achi $s, 1 looper nd 2 sewing machine 
Thos. H. M t president 
Pt idelphia K Hosier Mills; $10 
i tart produ , of me s t 
less h t it Erie AV id Amb er 5 
J IK i i 
Philadelphia Logan. Hosiery ‘ start 
K \ ju W I 
Fri Vi 1 i 
hia Ne Sty \ M 
Sa Me t tar 
$ i 1 li 
i 139 Le i St la 
Recor H ry M I 
00 pi if tu 
= p WwW. ( 
\ St H ( I 
I ! R \I i ( 
f 1 t ) I 
\ Me H ey i 
I Sta kK M 
inufa ! } 
I n il 
H oO i St 
P} } I ph H M 
coh s. W. ¢ 
Cu 60 t } 
i 4 } \ | 
n, pr ‘ 
\W Ve H ery M I 
i g 100 wt + if 
l ! i Kk | R 
) itt } 
i } wit i \W I 
Hoff resid t 
\\ Ba Can inn NI 
I du n of men ind ! 
iit i S5 Main 8S eq l 
I ind Lv ! 
r, prop 
\ 1 VI Db. M a ae M 
ho Wi J. Dun 1. t isul 
Y Cor rus H ry ¢ ‘ 
> ( ) irt pr iu I of 1 
} I e in new pla ‘ ( \ 
N W » t f ; 
t ) r ho t i 1 40 
it ’ i ng 1 I » ribbe 
ewir 1achines; L. A \ ne, presider 
South Carolina, Landrum \ppalache Ho 
M . organ dl und irranged to 
start manufacture of cotton hosiery 
Tennessee, (hat I k Nicholson Hosiery 
Mil ca il $ ); erect new plant at 
1 Cherry St for manufacture of 
60-need hosiery; later 
ed th Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mil 
< nox Southern Textile Mills; incor 
yrrated th $50.000 capital start manu- 
factu of Knitted tie and ladir silk 
veat at 1204 Munson Ave Victor 
iil pr lent 
re i Ie d Knitting Co.; erect two- 
t y brick and concrete mill and ‘equip 
with spring needle machines for manufac- 
ture of ladies’ silk hose Guy Maloney, 


president 
Wisconsin, Menesha 
tart manufacture «¢ 
juvenile shaker coa 
knitting 
increase 
president 
Canada, Lindsay On 
Knitting Co Ltd ‘ 
tart manufacture 
worsted hosiery; 
ting machines and 
Horn, president 
Dover, Ontario 
$600.000 


Ltd 


equipment 


std 
,eanman’s, 

igh grade 
children 


ment of 


and 


and je 
four 


rsey 
sets 

é of 
machine 2 ribbers 


hin A. E. Elton 


rie} rs 5 sets 


Nicolet 


and 5 sewi 


of 


capital; 


underwear 


Knitting Co.; 
and 
pullovers; 5 

machines; later 
Ray W Keefe 


of me 
ts and 


ns boys 


tario James H 
ized at $ 
cashmere 
lipped with 12 
3) «looper 


rm 
»0_-000 
and 
knit 
James § 


ipita 


silk 


Elton Knitting Mills, 
over plant of 
production of 
women and 
cloth initial equip 
of woolen cards, 4 
mules 24 knitting 
and 39 sewing ma 
president 


take 
start 
for 


NEW SILK MILLS 


California, Hermosa 1 
Silk Mills, Ine 
unit of plant to hou 
00 looms BE. J. Yo 

San Francisco Perfe: 
italized it $50,000; 
tory concrete bt 

1 St branch at 
Angeles; Edward Chi 

Walnut Creek 
purchase plant 
remodel and 
SO operatives in 


ill E. L. Bell, 


start 





ne 


of I 


erect ne 


Co organized by 
and Joseph M 
ie a temporary pl: 
start construction of 
St., to be two stories 
looms 

Rocky Hill Belamose 
acre tract of land 


se 6 


Pacific 


manufacture 
president 

Connecticut, Middletown 
> Max 
Bornstein 


seach 


construc 


State 
of first 
spindles and 
ung, president, 
tion Silk Millis; cap- 

tart operations in 
1ilding at 921 Harri- 
969 E. 31st St., Los 
president. 
Co 


Golden 
tion 


000 


sdini 

Cellulose 
diablo 
Ww 


Inc 
Works; 
employ 
of artificial 


Glove 
buildings; 


Middletown Silk 
Harry, Emanuel 
of Paterson, 


ant on Hubbard St.; 
new mill on N. Main 


60x230 ft 108 box 


Corp 
factory 


187- 
houses 


purchase 
and 








Maryland 


Massachusetts, 


New Jerseys 


New York, 


Pennsylvania, 


Tennessee, Na 





NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


California, 


Connecticut, 


lowa, 


Maryland 


Massachusetts, 


New Jersey, 


New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 





North Carolina, Oxfor 
r f finishing 





anada. Iroquois 
manufacture 








machiner 





Building W orsted 


to be Used for Drawing and Roving Processes. 


Interior 16 of Jamestown 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


complete 








‘nn 














Arkansas, 


ry of Parkhi Fitchburg 


Califoern’a, 


February 2, 19. , 


accompanying looms for product s 
denims 

Cedartown Cedartown Cotton & N 
Co install 12,000 ring spindles 


No. 2 and 4,000 twister spindles 
No. 1 


N 

Columbus Swift Mfg. Co insta 

and oO s4-in automatic loon 

.dditions and changes in pick 

including installation of new n \ 
Crawford Crawford Cotton Mil 

98 36-in. Nordray looms for prod 

canton flanne N 
Dalton Crown Cotton Mills 

story reinforced concrete 

plant < 
Griffin Kincaid Mfg. C+ erect th ; 

LOTN1ISN0-ft eaving nd 


addition Michi 


Habersham Habersham Mills 
pindle addition and plan. gr 
mansion 

Hawkinsville Henry Cotton M 
40-ft addition ind install s 
ooms for manufacture of ratil 


Missis 














La Grange Dunsor Mills; ad 5 
main mill building erect 50x! 
warehouse and a 100x500-ft. str Ya 
special processes bringing 
ment to 10.000 ring sping Misso! 
twister spindle 000 looms « 
ing cards and other machin 
iming nnu ibout 25. 
cottor also build 60. five-re New 
for operatives 
Macon Bibb Mfs i xter 
nents in M nd Porters P 
cluding about 20 miles of « 
ilics ‘ ge s 
ircha i re 
utur xter f g 
Monr Walton Cotto M 
idition to 1 i ve sh 
m lditior pener bu North 
arehou 1 ib 
stu ‘ 
s ! AY M 
pindles iuxi I eardir 
nachinery 
Fern Washingtor fs ( 
Penni Y M ind it 
irping, beamir quilling s : 
cloth room m hiner ch * 
trom y ns to medium and h 
rhomaston Peerless M1l 
new spindle erect ( . 
eratives 
rhomaston rho ( 
stall waiaiit ma her 
facture of tire fabri p 
bleachery to cost $50 
West Point West t Mfg 
Lanett ¢ to Mi n ged 
f \West Point Mf Co ‘ 
Q7 1OOO00 ‘ nt le operation « 
West Point G Fairfax L. 
Shawmut Ala erect $10 
House ind mak extensive n 
Villag 
bilin Chi Vestern Sha 
ore t mi s \ 
2 1 S. Jefferson § Z 
s400 000 Aiseo new Power h i 
Kentucky, Louisvills Louis\ 
o erect new mill at “hirt 
Magazine Street one 
feet install additional looms 
Maine, Lewiston Bates Mfg. ¢ 
xtensive alterations started 
Lewiston, Hill Mfs Co erect 
tory addition to Mill No. 2 anc 
four stories, 72 x 120 feet 
No. 4 increase capital from #} 
$1,500,000 1idd new spindles 
Waterville Lockwood (<« t 
ooms with individual electr ; 
replace old looms r 
Winthrop Winthrop Mills ¢ 
varehous¢ brick je x a 
stories 
Maryland, Baltimore Lapsey & 
acquire portion of former } 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills ( 
about 40,000 sq feet of st 
and equip for manufacture of 
Baltimore Ww. & J. Knox Net & 
two and four-story mill addit 
feet, costing about $65,000 
Massachusetts, Adams Berl 
Mfe Co.; erect one-story) 
mill addition 
Boston Amer ir Cott I 
ithorized « it $7 
Formerly conducte } I 
Mills at Fa Rive Mia N 
Mass. and } s N J 
I I Ne Ek in s 
rmed b ati 
Cott M 1 
h ! I k ‘ 
~ ith ’ 
Mf Puc S 
Stark Mills Hogans ’ 
«a PD f 1 
i! (G Div 
Lishor (M dD 
Lowe iM I 
s s Cotton ¢ I \ 
I ( 
I ' ‘ Mf ‘ 
rehouse R& x 70 feet 
I River Ur n Cotton Mf 
han a foot 
r x 26 f 
ve } 
Housate ‘ M iment M 
new dy ehouss¢ of concret 
about tee three stories, 235 x 49 T 
Lowell Lowell Division of N - 
for Southern Mills; transfer tire f . t 
chinery to new Stark Mills in ! : 
Ga. and install approximate 
1 for manufacture of wide she 








ebruary 2, 1924 





} n Multiple Winding Co erect two- 
ry, brick addition 
N Bedford Acushnet Mill Corp erect 
y ition, to be used as drawing room, to 
sent picker house one-story high 
x 100 feet, brick 
N Bedford Butler Mill takes over 
nasket Mills of Taunton Mass. and 
rate under name of Butler Mill 
nasket Division 
N Bedford, Sharp Mfg Co install 
) Draper 44-inch automatic dobbs 
s on top floor of Mill No. 2 
N Bedford Whitman Mills construct 
k addition to plant costing about 
100 
s Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co erect 
tions to weave shed and cloth room 
Michigan, Detroit Dean & Sherk Corp 
t new dyehouse; close Palmer (Mass.) 
ch and move machinery to Detroit 
Mississippi, Jackson. Cotton Mills Products 
increase capital from $750,000 to 
),000 motorize engine-driven mill 
nstail new lighting system 
s all Stonewall Cotton Mills; instal 
new automatic looms 


Ya City Y 
install 22S 
Missouri, Cape Girardeau 
\ tton St ] 


nanufacture of abso 


Yarn 


looms 


1Z00 Mill; enlarge p 
on 36-inch 
Americ 


uis 
oul < 


ant 
sateen 
Gauze 

plant 


and 


an 
Co onstruct 


rbent cotton 





Buffalo 


file pia 


Weaving & 
ns for addition 
lock Pa 


ry 


ing Co construct 
feet; 


upper 


warehouse; 200 x 
1iddition of tw 
date 

Steam & 
erect 63 X 
80 


more 


Mohawk Valle Cot 
123 foot 

ilso x 160 foot ware 
Carolina, Ashevill« 
install 
of these to 


addition to 
house 
Asheville ¢ 
10,000 new spindles 
replace old machinerz 
Mills; build new 
175 x 75 feet. 
Americ 
tory br 


Nort! 


Mills 
finish 
Mills 


houst 
broa 


in ‘ 
ck add 
spindles 


otton 





ion to 


and 50 





ximately 5,000 


oro. Bladenboro 
Mill No. 3; 1 
Fall Sapona 
idditional 


Falls 


Cotton Mills 
5,000 spindles 
Cotton Mills; 
ring spindles 
Pennsylvania 
pital $300,000 take 
plant of Central Falls Mills, Ine 
Highland Park Mfg. Co erect 
tory, 75 x 98-foot mill addition 
Carl Stohn Inc Hyde 
leas floor in W Loft 
inch plant 
Brown 
ory dyehouse 


Ine 
Install 


Yarn Mills 
over and en 


Park 
Bidg 


ide 


Mfg Co erect 75- 


foot 


Cannon Mfg Co 
room addition 
Gibson Mfg. Co.; erect 
nd enlarg team 
Noreott Mill Co 
rick addition 
spindles with 
| warpers 
Liberty 
foot 
indles 
n Mayflower 
unit 
ed und 
icture of 
in ire 
int; 
hrwin 


erect new 
new finis) 
plant 

erect three 
104 feet; 6,244 
accompanying spoo! 
combers, ete 
Cotton Mills Co 
iddition and equip 


nt 


80 x 


erect 


with 


Mills 
Cramerton 


the 
Mills 

looms installed 
and cotton goods; 
5.000 looms 
mill village 
Milis Co 
reinforced 


15.000 


new 
Inc 
for 
ulti 
includ, 


f 
of 


silk 
for 
enlarge 
Cotton 
two-story 
ill for 


construction 


erect 
concrete 
spindles 


Mill 
spin 
one-story 
shed for 
Village manu- 


weave 


oms ilso modern 
denims 


Mfeg Co 


ylue 
‘ Victory 


indigo 

add 190 

tic iooms 

ty Alexander 
story 


ide 


Mfg. Co 
shed for 


ultimate 


erect ons 
manufac 


capacity 


weave 


shee 


ting 


Dixon Mills, Ine add 4,000 new 
s Groves Mil 
Mi No. 2. a 
tructure having 
Loray Divisior 
Co build three 
story building 
iditional 
hed to 
Myrtle 
ill and 


inying 


Ine 


two 


start opera 
brick 
spindles 
of Manville 
story addition t 
making room for 


lso erect 


story and 


15,000 


pindles 
house 125 

Mills Inc 
install 5,000 


machinery for 





new 

looms 
build 

spindles 


add 
with 
spinning 
inge of cottor varr in double 
eeler quality 

Harriet ¢ extensior 
N 3 ory, 100 x 104 feet 


4.000 twister spooler 





two-s 


nd ball warpers 


ghiand Cott 








and 


spindles 


new homes for oper 


‘ottor Mills in- 
spindles 
Mills 
feet, 
ma- 


Cabarrus ¢ 
roximately 
intain Dilling 
addition 
and 


15,000 new 
Cotton 
story 


ional 


56 x g0 


picking carding 




















Leroir Nelson Cotton Mill Co construct roy Smitherman Cotton Mills; erect 2 story n ddit 44 x 100 feet als 
plant for manufacture of carded peeler story brick addition and install 160 aut x foot garage 
yarn, 24s to 30s; 6,000 spindies; planned matic looms 23 spinning frames Pawtucket Many e-J Co formed 
last year. cards 3 pickers, 2 varpers 2 slubbers by merger ¢ 3 ke nz Co ur 

Lexington Erlanger Cotton Mills erect speeders, 2 nappers slasher ind Many ( $39,000,000 capital Henry 
additions to cloth storage and opener veing ne KE i tt r 
room buildings Waxhaw man He h Cott M ! eckes tr sur 

Lincolnton Anderson Mills Inc nsta stall boilers a ! t in Ma I I 
6,006 additional spindles with accompany hinervy with new ‘ c} \ 
ing machinery Weldon Audrey Spinning Mills; erect brick R 

Lowell Art Cloth Mills, Inc Gastoni addition, 80 x 100 feet t plant purch | ick tte Spi ‘ In 
erect new plant in Lowell: one-story re from Shaw Cotton Mills Im idd 2,0 a tio? me it rov g 
inforced concrete, 592 x 192 feet Bur twister s} s r I 1 r ick fram 
looms chinery Pawtucket John West Thread Co. (Bos 

Lumberton Mansfield Mills © (merger of Winston-Salem Arista M ‘ ! ire} é t f Eastern Proce 
Lumberton ond Dresden Cotton Mills irding pinning ind \ x ‘ nd start t nch plant 
capital $1,000,000; erect new mill and chinery S} me Columbia Nastow Sateie-. 4 
install 40,000 ring spindles and 600 loon Worthville Leward Cotton Mills: bu 2 on tans bricl ei } a 
for production of sateens and 2-ply y extensions enlargement f \ v , 19 a. ane 
carded and combed ectrification f power int ipprox \\ Ket Eta earniente irancehe site 

Maiden James Cotton Mills, Ine tak mately doubling capacit . i . nurehio M is. F 
over and operate Maiden Cotton Mills Ohio, Akron Chemiterx Products ¢ Nurs M a aes pee aay 
Nos. 1 and 2 start manufacture of na ! th Shes — ae 

Monroe Bearskin Cotton Mills, Inc Mogedore, near her R. « H fee : 
atail cae ata twister. spindles naidaet outh Carolina, Ander Ans so! t 
spoolers and warper t ! Americ Lac Mfs ‘ ‘ : M ' RGGICIO# to t r hou 

Monroc Monroe-Manetta Cotton Mi two-story nd baser dit ' \ , \readia M et Mill No. 2 
take over Standard Cotton Mill ind tant ‘ x 1 tiad thr ntoric 
sume manufacture of wide sheeting H I I \ t I r ‘ 5 x 
3B. Heath, president t t ear ! } se ) f 

Mooresville Cascade Mulls, Inc take I hest At f Mf ( ! 1 } i t } 
Dixie Cotton Mil extend ar ! Lic st t t t S30 Secs 
12,000 ring spindles an 0 t ! Jol “ Ss I I 1 M 1 
start nanufacturi fin hir k ’ 
ind cotton noveltic tbout Mare} 24 1. S Lel \ : I i ( 

\ M ‘ 
} NI 
t ( I M 
Hi Ml ‘ 
k i 
} } > 
‘ } 
\I h 
i 
I I t M t } 
{ : a ¢ 
Hampshir Ss ! ( 
t a t 
’ 0 t 
) t D to Mf ‘ t 
‘ i { ! 1 
t tar em opener \ t 
hi ind 1,04 K W stean turbi 
( ’ 1 chit 
’ 
| M Fort \ Mi ‘ ippt 
nat ’ ! ind ) oon 
Extension to Yarn Mill of Bigelow-Hartford Co. at Thompsonville. Conn. ceed = 60 = for operative 
' ; \ pil t p 
; i ' Franklir P ne 

Mooresville Mooresville Cotton Mills; erect i nak ilteratior Ss. W M Ine (subsidiary f 
600 x 136 foot mill addition two war Cor A. and So t St t 2x $ ennn a ‘ es : 
houses and about 100 house for oO}; i Pt phia ( ! & A n ¢ h Mi for pre 
tives x or nd isement n ’ t tt rn 1 Ss Gra 

Norwood Norwood Mfg. Co build exter t Farson and Viola St lent 
sions for 5,000 additional spindle vitl hiladelphia I 1. Ederer Thr Gaftr Alma Mi enlarge n and v 
accompanying carding machinery (Frankford) rect thr ind idding iperoximately 15 

Raleigh Caraleigh Mills; build one-story nt dditior 10x feet ’ lles and ne ary preparatory ma 
and basement cloth storage building story tructure 10 x 60 fee hinery ind loom A, 

Rhodhiss. Rhodhiss Mills Co nstall af PI idelphia Elm Cor rtinge ¢ lk Gaff Derry Damask Mill ryani 
automatic looms and new warp-tyi juipment of quiller cone nder vit} I R Mallory president an 
machine in Mill No. 2 rcreasing capacity te { 00 pou $100,000 capital continue Palmett 

Reanoke Rapids Roanoke Mills Co ! weekly Damask Mill 
stall 42 looms, 8 spinning frames, 2 1! Philadelphia Henry Goldthorp ¢ rect Gr ffne Iren Mills nstall idditional 
termediate frames, 8 cards and 2 bre Ww mill addition costing about $25,000 ecard irawing frame and pinning 
ers in Mill No. 2; also erect cloth stor P} ’ 7 HS Henry & ¢ aaeiance fran 
age warehoust three stories and ba nt to Emerald ard E. Hagert St Gaffney Muse: Mi nstall 00 
ment 6,000 spindles for manufacture f cottor pindles and auxiliary carding machi 

Roanoke Rapids Rosemary Mfg. Co ir knitting and ving ar? to 12s ry ind “om 
stall 3,024 spindles, 12 cards and 2 1 Philadelphia avian Bink 4 (Mat Great Falls Republic Cotton Mill build 
ing frames in unoccupied space : : Mil No § planned ist vear equip witl 

. . unk) erect new yiler hou ind = dy b puly 

Rockingham Entwistle Mfg Co build houses at Rector and. Mitch St a O00 Lutomatic loom and vuxillary 
Mill No. 2 and equip with 22,000 spindl x $16.600 quipment product high-grade mix 
and 500 looms . ilk and cottun fabric 

Rockingham Hannah Pickett Mills award os <a n BI ee # Mt P ; : (reer American Spinning Co erect 
contract for 330 x 250 foot addition to : a eo ' picker oust ) 00 eet one 
house 25,000 spindles and 800 looms Philadelphia John J. McGrath; erect 1 tor se cacemiaiad "4s ceouie a eae * ajotr 

Kockingham Pee De Mfg. Co erect “ _ at 14-48 N I nS , plant; plan cloth room addition 
ditions to house 9,000 new pindles ! >» VOU Greenville Dunean Mill erect additi 
600 looms I hiladelphia Phil hia N Fal hou ipproximately 10.000 twi 

hLockingheam Steele's Mills; erect ” Co tal ver } nt of S. D. Wright & ' dles ind 600 looms also idd =.250 
story <ddition 75 x 100 feet, for las} ( 38 oms ' 4 ob Mich houses to village 
ing and beaming build complet I August, pr lent G nvil Tudsor Mills complet Y 
power plant; four new warehouse Philadelphia Philiy I st cK Sor . hed additi bringing total loo 
new ypener and waste working roon move mills and office to own bu ! it to pproxin 000 build 19 I 
install two new water wheels i! Orchard ind Vandyke mt Frandf nement and moder ifeteria tt 
electrify entire mill ging wea ur f I t ng pacity f 10 

Rocky Mount Rocky Mount Mi ! nts under f Mario tt M 
80 x 80 feot addition to hous ’ Py idelphia H Fr \\ pita 50.00 r nt f 
spindies o or ind t ot I r M i Shu i t der 

Roxboro A: f faker & Co Ir M 1 Allegher \ C ree on Grende M erect thre 
yunk, Phik Pa erect one-story I ding A & BH ! ( i N. Stl ' iti ‘ feet Mill N 
light construction mill, 192 96 f 9 St take over I f irt <nitt t } I ut 0 ir ind 
manufacture of ectton pile fal M 20 knitting mact i t for 
looms; also mill village of 15 hous I ! Narro I © 4 

Spindal Horn Co erect ne two-ste tior mn We I ng ‘ \ tor } i t th 
plant I rsford Wm J Sh ! ( r b n t Tit t \ t 

Spindal Spindale Mill Co nst 1.9 rat tubing f I I ! ( ructior 

pindles in addition started t I) Latsha i iH H Cort M ! 

Spindal> Stonecutter M ( u chine James Raffert f machin 
175 x 400 foot iddition te hou : tor Scrantor I ( ! car n ind spin 
looms br 1dditior nt 

Statesville State Cott M I ] Y ( Ww M ( capit 
stall additional rawin irchas and perat \ $ ) ’ tal ‘ r Walla Plant f 
other machinery oper i \meri Fabri Ce t t Co jan Improvement 
hous streets and ds Khode Island, Centra Fa Leader nd a | M. Marchant. president 

Stony Point Watts ir ( W ving ¢ erect brick he Kersha } Cott Mill nstal 
4,000 rine and 2,000 twister roxitmnat y 1 x 60 fe ur new ! pumy ind filter 
initial equipment Esmond Esmond Mi r I ten 

Thomasville Amazon Cotton Mi ng and bl ching departn Land Manetta M nstall & new spir 
addition to house &.000 spindle ul t tory store house r frame nd 24 loom 
auxiliary machinery Pawtucket J & P ( it Ir er t Lar ister Lancaster Cotton Mill; build 

Thomasville Jewel Cotton Mills erect three, one-stor brick additions, each two-story reinforced conerete addition for 
80 x 160 foot main mill addition an 100 feet nd equip vith spinning veaving varping, slashing and = ch.th 
140 x 50 foot warehouse install 3.006 machiner room 
additional spindles Pawtucket Lorraine Mfg. Co rect four Lexingtor Red Banl Mill erect one 
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2 I 
r i 
4 A ! 
h I 
Y t 1 th G ] 
\ 
i 
Pennessee 
a 
Devas \ { 
( I e 
‘ 1 
a 
Virginia, I 
\ 
4 . ’ 
; 1¢ - 
Wisconsin, Ja Hougt 
! t I story t } ar 
et 1 t } ‘ 
Canada, (uchbec Mor Amer n Thread 
e « l t if 
f - 
Velland Ontar Welland Cotton Mills 
| ) x f 
t wear 
WOOL MILLS 
California, Hur: Eureka Woolen M 
> ‘ f , { i 
Santa 4 4 W M , 
« t pera forn f M 
’ \\ Mf. ta r I 
A I I I pre lent 
Connecticut, Ba Shetucke W ted 
M t b> I W 1 Mills 
I t of 
I Key ilt’s rext Mf Co erect 
x 5} foot weave shed 
1 1 Hi d ¢ rect one- 
x 6 foot dveho 
t Mal H ; ‘ t ix-story 
and } ‘ nal tories on 
ex t tu é t £100 000 
M ha French tiver Textile (¢ 
1 purchased by ¢ rin interests and 
ed Beachmont-Guerin Mills, In¢ 
Norw h American Woe n Co.; erect two 
reinforced rete addit 05 x 1265 
fe and x feet 
} t Sidne Tt! 4 x Co erect 
t} f l t \ re f i concrete ad 
x » fe x feet ind 
fee purel | nt of I a 
(« ) Mf id irran to 
ert into mohair 
l Norwalk Crofu © Knapp ¢ ect 
vy 1 t consisting f fix Y for i 
buildings estima 1 t < t 
$1 ) nerease capita st 1 f n 
$1.0% wm ft $ 0.000 
rhomy Bigelow-Hartf 1 ( t 
‘a € f ur rv brick a : te ad 
dition 1 feet long » axmir £ 
weaving m also addition t f hing 
building, four tories, 90 x 30 feet 
Georgia, R ‘ Peerl Woolen Mil 
tions to f 440 new 1 s 
four sets of card i additi il dy t 
equipment 
Mlinois, Chicas Daniel Boon w en 
Mill erect one tory L-shap« 
70 x 265 feet 2 x 150 f 
pproximately $100 000 now 
. ym 





TEXTILE 





lowa 5 I 
‘ 1 ig plant 
Db Da Bb ne W n Mill 
( r t at Eighth and Harrisor 
a I r 1,360 sq. feet of floor 
i hu M en Millis rebuild 
le fi vit 
Kentucky, Louis f American Woolen 
( rt immediat construction of 
1 1 n » Bradford Mills 
0 
1 I i l Woolen M s build 
i ser tm lition 4 
l f tir ut $42 ) 
Maine, ‘| Camden W n Co 
"¢ } } 0x 70 
I I K ir ra Ww er ( 
i her I 
C S f Mi t t reir 
I nir in 
Maryland, | > W n ¢ 
! t j i t i “ also 
ir? ) H I 
‘ ne H e rs 
Massachusetts, ( ntor B v-Hartford 
‘ tor awe 
1 ta 18 
ade 
and 
| \ ' 
\ I kk 
\\ ‘ 
v S 
Hinsdale Woolen Millis; pur- 
rat H hi [ N W 
} i Ww 
i t 
‘ 1 ) 
3 h s 
t ! v 
l I \I I : 
I 3 nd 
I ly 
i Ml } 
J 1 ‘ 
bout 0 
\ 1 ntaining 
iW kK ‘ i and 
i I 1 ission 
nf : 
! \\ ‘ 
Mf ‘ rs 
( ns 
t i G Wo n M I 
Ivanh W en Mi 
‘ nal m bringir t i ) 
ad et 1 i ur 
4. Gladstor president 
> iN I 1 I 
} feet f I non M 1 
* t 
Berkst W n ¢ purchase 
ik. & 1 D. Peck Mfg. Co.’s plant 
: mm 
Shawsheen Village, (Andover) American 
‘ Co remo\ executive offices 
purchasing, yarn, waste, wool and mill 
‘ it fron Boston ind chemical 
ngineering departments from Law- 
en to 1 vy Shawsheen 1iministrat 
building purchase yorsted mill of 8S 
Slater & Sor In South Village. Web 
ter, Mass and incorporate under name 


of Webster Mi l 
ment purchase 
Ludlow Vt purchase 
ted Mills, Concord 
ix-story mill addition to 
Mills, and complete c+ 
in Lawrence erect 
ind concrete 

ton Ave and 
addition to 
Mill in 


ling 
River 


insta 


Black 


new equip 
Woolen Co 
Strathmore Wor- 
Mass.; erect 
Washington 
ntral power plant 
new five-story brick 
mill, 60 x 120 feet, at Bos 
North St Medford; build 
boiler plant of Wood Worsted 
Lawrence 


Junction, 


Southbridge Hamilton Woolen Co.; erect 
two new storehouses, 60 x 100 feet; pur- 
chase Fiskdale (Mass.) Cotton Mill from 
Fiskdale Finishing Co remodel and 
equip with 16 spinning frames and one 

t of drawing machinery; also purchase 
plant of Central Mills Co.; build three- 
tory brick addition to mill on River St., 
to be equipped for cleansing wool 

Upton Smith Mills, Inc Milford, Mass.; 


erect branch 
Uxbridge 


plant in Upton 
Stanley Woolen Co.; erect three 


story addition to Calumet Mill for expan 








sior of carding, weaving and finishing 
departments 
Uxbrides Uxbridge Worsted Co.; build 
t tory power hou and picker house 
\ddition is x 53 feet: this and the 
Millbury Glenark Lowell and Rivulet 
Mills combined in one corporation 
Ware War Woolen Co erect new dye- 
house and» finishing building, brick and 
re ced concrete 100 x 112 feet 
Warren A. I. Sayles & Sons Co.; exten- 
\ alt tions, including remodeling of 
boil r I installation of three new 
t ers and a hot-water system; remodel 


of of dvehouse; 
stock building 
Webster Maanexit 


porated with capital 


complete plans for new 


Spinning Co.; 
of $96,000; 


ineor- 
purchase 


WORLD 


Perry Yarn Mills and s 
, Stella M. Anderson, pri 
3,120 spindles 


art operations, 


sident; 8 sets and 


Winchendon Bullardville Mills; purchased 
by Joseph Rome of Boston, who starts 
operating. 

Worcester Queensbury Mills In pur- 


chase former plant of 
Machine Tool Co 


Worcester M J 


W hitcomb-Blaisdell 
and use for expansion 
Whittall Associates; 





ect new dyehouse, power house and 
boiler room adding 37,500 square feet 
of floor space to plant build one-story, 
20 x 54 foot waiting and lunch room 


sting aiso 


$10,000; reinforced 
costing $10,000 


Columbiaville  & 


concrete 





coal pocket 
Michigan, olumbiaville 
Woolen Co.; 





add story to east end of 
plant, making it three stories high 
New Hampshire, Bristol Dodge-Davis Mfg 
Co.; install new set of cards : 
Charlestown Charlestown Woolen Co., 
Inc.; unite two buildings recently pur- 
chased, and build addition, making entire 
iength of plant 457 feet 
Penacook Harris Emery Co. (Dustin Island 
Woolen Mills); erect four-story brick mill, 
sO x » feet; two-story 120 x 35 foot 
n to dyehouste and o1 story 
x 40 foot boiler houss 
Elm Mills In ircha \ b 
Mills and equipment nd perate 
i branch plant 
New Jersey, P i lo M s 1 to 
Christian Bahusen, president of Gera Mills, 








R Park 4. & M. Kar heusian, In¢ 
t K ‘ er plant I rr inte rt \t inti« 
gz Co I Bridgeport Pa and 
nachiner t ‘ Y here a 
‘ hed 
New York, Amsterdam Mot Carpet 
1 ] < Shutth th nch erect 
r re l 1 oO 
nt 200 x 200 f and six-story 
Wiltor 
\I«rt ry WW a ! 
» pick r f i 
( et I ee ! i < 
‘ it $2 0 
A Stept Sar d & Sons, I 
< ! i tart x 
te housing | t 
} Acn Wor ad M s t 
i hed a 
j ' \ a MY 
I 1 hou f tory x 
k, ¢ er tee 
nd pinnin I 
' zh Crawsha ( I ( ward 
ract for tw t 1 \ 10¢ 
feet for manufactu nd warehous 
Ne Hudson 1 W 1 Mills 
truct and ad ‘ xistin 
lildir 
I Vala Y I take 
build n (Cyr St owned 
H lk M ‘ additional 
i ry 
5 Atl t \I 1 vea 
i tion t ) t l h OS x 68 
feet 
y \ inder S } & Son Carpet 
ere two four ry mill additions; 
also addition to Mill No. 9, comprising 
t t \ tructur 26 x 152 feet 
th one-story porti ’ x 100 feet 
Pennsylvania, Bridgeport Hose Worsted 
Co icquire building on Front St.; re- 








1 and equip a branch plant 
Blo« shburg Mages Carpet Co erect 
thr tory spinning mill, 70 x 118 feet 
Carlisle Cc. H. Masland & Sons; award 
contract for three-story addition to be 
used for finishing and storage purposes 


Esterly American Worsted Mills; erect 


brick addition and install 50 new looms 
Philadelphia Artloom Rug Mills; erect 
new five-story mill at Mascher and West 
eland Sts 


Philadelphia Barrymore Seamless Wil- 
Inc.; purchase mill property § at 
Holmesburg Junction and equip with wool 
couring, combing, carding and spinning 
machinery, and erect new dyehouse 


(operate in conjunction with 


Philadelphia 
install additional 


looms in Phila- 


plant); 


delphia plant 

Philadelphia Beswick & Clay Co., Inc.; 
erect new mill at Greenway Ave. and 
68th St and transfer equipment from 
plant on Callowhill St 

Philadelphia Cambria Carpet Co.; move 
plant to tandolph and Jefferson Sts., 
wher additional looms are installed 


Philadelphia John & James Dobson, Inc.; 


alterations in Bradford Mills, German- 
town costing $3,500; erect one-story 
building with about 3,000 square feet of 
floor space at Ridge Ave. and Crawford 
St Manayunk, costing about $40.000, to 
be used as fulling mill for blanket plant 
Philadelphia Edgley Worsted Mills. Inc.; 
succeeded to business of Bennett Textile 


Mfg Co.: 


commission weaving, men's 
worsted wear 

Philadelphia Ss. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc.; 
purchase from Corticelli Silk Co. the 
rights to all Corticelli brands of hand 


knitting yarns 


Philadelphia John P. Holt, Ine. (Mana- 
yunk) erect four-story warehouse cost- 
ing $65 900 

Philadelphia John B. Stetson Co.; erect 
plant addition costing about $60,000 

Philadelphia Kensington Mills, Inc.; take 
over plant of Copeland Mills, Inec.; re- 
move to 4th and Cumberland Sts.; oper- 
ate 20 looms on commission weaving, 
men’s wear and dress goods. 

Philadelphia. T. Kenworthy & Bro.; make 
alterations and improvements tn yarn 
mill, costing approximately $7,500; also 
erect tank costing $25,000 


February 2, 1924 


Pailadelphia. C. H. Masland 
rebuild portion of plant 
with loss estimated at 
terations 

Philadelphia 


& Sons, Ir 
destroyed by 
$6,000; makes 
Pennsylvania Axminster 
pet Co.; erect -story addition 
house; estimated to cost $20,000 
Philadelphia. Pollock-Huston Co.; es: 
four-story and basement addition. 
Philadelphia Frank Schoble & Co 
one-story power house, 47 feet 7 inches 
70 feet 6 inches, costing $36,000; als 
trestle; costing $13,000. 
Philadelphia Spruce Worsted Co.; 
to new plant at 73d St. and El: 
Ave.; increase equipment to 2,200 s 
and 1,120 twisting spindles 


one 


Philadelphia Sykes Bros.; erect 
to plant costing about $5,000 

Philadelphia Vernon Textile C n 
new and larger quarters at 4554 
dale Ave., Frankford; install 
tional looms 

Philadelphia. Wm. F. Read & S 
erect five-story addition, costing 
$105,000 

Tunkhannock Wyoming Worst 


capitalized at $6 
hannock 
tinue production of 

18s to 2-32s N 
ont 


successor 
irn Co Ir 
knitting 

B Kne 
preside 


t 
Rhode Island, B 





Cranst 





Co erect five-story mill addit 
feet 

East Greenwich Greenwich Mi 
one ory brick weave shed 
60 x 80 feet 

Oakland Glengarry Mill sold t 
Clement ind chartered under 
Craigeith Mills, In 

Providence Co Worsted M 


lored 
iddition to l 


Provid 


I Pitman § 
Rochambeau W 


start manufacture of 















merin 

Olneyville (construction [ a 
last vear) 6,000 spindles; L. 
poutre, president 

Woonsocket Fairmount Worst 
erect new mill on Mendon Rd 

Woonsocket French Worsted 
struct one-st« ind ba ! 
sawtooth roof mill iddition 
story machine shop and connect 

Woonsocket ( Mills Ir 
spinning and carding addition 
M costing about $80,000 








Woonsocket Jules Desurmont W 
four-story and basement 
concrete mill addition, 130 x 
Woonsocket Lafayette Worsted | 
reinforced concrete grease h 
stors 50 x 80 feet; also one-st 
hous 


Woonsocket Verdun Mfg. Co 


Scotia Worsted Mills and 
branch plant. 
Woonsocket Woonsocket Wor 
erect three-story mill additior 
feet 


Tennessee, Ather 
erect Weave 


Athens W 
shed addition to } 


00 new looms 
Lebanon Lebanon Woolen M 
three-story addition, 50 x 65 feet 
story addition, 63 x 74 feet 
Sweetwater. American Textile W 
erect weave shed addition, 62 x 


of brick and steel; 
West Virginia, Bunker 

Co.; erect 36 x 200 
mill here and 
of Brucetown (Va.) plant 


rearrange 
Hill Dunt 
foot reinf 


crete discontinu 


Athens Woolen Mill; 


Building New Weave Shed and 
Adding to Carding 

Extensive 
provements 
American 
at Athens 
Tenn., 
new 


enlargements 

being made 

Textile Woolen 
Woolen Mills, \thens 

including the erectiot 

weave shed and alterations 

the card room. Increased sp 

be provided for additional ma: 

and an improved layout of pl 

partments of this unit will be effected 
The shed adj the 

old mill of the company and 

to house looms. The st: 

is 69-ft. by 194-ft. in size anc @ 

tirely free from columns. The "| 

is of tar-rock concrete laid 

on the ground and _ finished 

maple floor. Steel trusses sp 

ft. on carry the roi 

struction which consists of w 

lins and 2-in. mill sheathing, 

built-up composition roof. 


are 


new weave 


200 


centers 


W. H. Sears, Chattanooga, T: 1s 
the architect-engineer for the A ct 
can Textile Woolen Company i" ‘"!S 
development. 
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symptoms of distrust and fear are too great loss to the manufacturers 
on for End of Year lacking. , . is the disturbing elen ai | We | 
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l ele ( in 
In the cotton goods trade, however, experiencing a scarcity of raw 1 
By S. M. D. Clapper * apart trom any political influence, the terial with the possibility of a large 
; ; : : ; : ¥ c z . é scarcity of Taw cotton, the abnormally crop to be m d lurine } ‘OmiIne 
think there is very little in the this in spite of the fact that it isa ,.0) 0° ; oe ie Pee MEER SG COMIN 
iS p  aateae te t , high prices tor the raw material, and vear, and the high prices fo tO! 
st to justify any feeling that presidential year, and we do not be ,, Sen le hig r cotton 
= . sin f the inability of cotton manutacturers now. prevailit m not be it 
re fact that this is a presiden- lieve that the mere fact that it is a, “ ; > Die : 
7 - ¥ : oO sell goods ata price that the track dence next fall Llence thy wneer 
tial year will have any effect on presidential year will have the slight t Lael | 
: : . wants and which would not cause a_ tainty and distrust 
business in any way at all. est bearing at all. 
textile business particularly, Except for the fact that new crop 


k prices have been liquidated cotton 1s selling at such a tremendou Wool Conditions Sou nd 


an extent. and stocks have discount, we believe 1 would be 


ared out to such a low point, difficult to withhold a moderate tex By Sidney A. Liseman) 

ile the present quietness may tile boom right now \nother weak See eee 
r another few months, the ness in textiles as a whole, is un 7 lil: uncertainty as to which values are based on a solid, unassai 
of this year will see a very doubtedly the fact that there are jvs' political party will emerge vic- able foundation. More wool is being 
boom in textiles. We believe a trifle too many goods produced in torious in any presidential election consumed than is being produced, 

most lines, except in those lines year naturally must inject a certain and there are no surplus stocks 
otton Yarn Merchants’ Association where the demand is unusually full. amount of caution with regard to wool anywhere in the world today 
a the agen of almost every Owing to this situation. we shall 
Ynatc business, ou can readily under simply h; to become reconciled te 
No Precedent for Disaster stand that the policy to be laid down the 2 a the cm os ‘ees wil 
. in any of the subdivisions of the wool continue to play a part in the in 
By Lincoln Cromwell * Se Sx 1 
J manufacturing industry must depend creased cost of living. 

‘HIE records of William Iselin & be blamed for dull business which largely upon whether tariff protection [he economic position of wool 
do not support the notion followed. There was no political t or free trade ts to prevail scems to me to be strong enough t 
presidential election year certainty in 1904 when P sca Intrinsically, present world wool '&5!! ny material decline which 

ily slows down business. Roosevelt’s election was a foregone __ . might ordinarily be expected to result 
irds show that 1900, 1912, conclusion, nor in 1908 when M1 ‘ \ ule A from political unc es 

6 «nd 1920 were all prosperous Taft was elected by a landslide. T i 7 

: ; ¢ 
h showing the normal in- Our sales show the combined busi Normal Aet ivily In 192 | 
total sales over the preced- ness of a large group of silk, woolen, 
ear. Nineteen hundred and four cotton, and knit-goods manufacturers, By Ena 7 : 
jo8 were dull years for the and are a safe index from year to 2 Seer se oneerne 
g s business, but 1903 saw the year of the general course of the dry O UR opinion is, that 1924 will be First: Reation from the abnormal 
f a speculative craze, and goods business. I find nothing in characterized by normal ac- activity of the Spring of 1922 

re s another Wall Street panic them to suggest any apprehensions tivity. That is, there will be no ee The effe ms as, witie 

19 The disturbed credit con- that 1924 business will be set back abnormal activity nor depression Pai ane: ies es 
ised by these upsets rather by the presidential election.  Giv: This opinion is not affected by the ee een a a 
presidential election, are to the dry goods business plen'y of sea- fact that 1924 is a presidential year, = 

; a sonable weather, and it will take very but to the following fhird: As , —— 
K. Pore i a little time off to think of pt litics . ‘ ' , chants seem to be in a conservative 
Western D t.) VUU 


Business Satisfied with Coolidge 


Ellison A. Smyth * 


Coolidge $ Sound and Sane 


SIIATT V : ae By A. L. Gifford * 
U CALLY the election in a Presi- tells a different financial policy; but 
ntial year causes a disturbance this vear the business world is so well cy: ING to the general confidence spread belief that he will be our next 


tical party identified with satisfied with the present Administra in the soundness and saneness Of President, I do not believe conditiot 
\dministration often fore- tion and so hopeful of President President Coolidge, and the wide will be adversely iffected bv the 1 
Coolidge’s reelection that the usual worstea Manufa . ional election 























COMPARATIVE VALUES OF TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES 414 AND \ 


-————— 1923 1922 —-1921 
Dec. 31. High. Low High. Low High Low Hig Low 


len, pfd .. 100 118% 04 91 , 
| m 74 112 { +7 : 1 
100% 116% 25 F119 ° a3 14 
142% 175 9 , ¥ 
. 2354 263 2118 18 £ 19 2 
pfd ; 114% 119% 1221 93% 








36 77% 1471 1 
5 46% 85 120 #70 ° x 4% 
i 166% 183% 180 6 7 
} 149 174% 1481 2 His, 24 
j 100% 107% 2 74 2 
77% 79 0914, $95 *2601, V4 
F166%% *315 8 18914 9 
4 100 70 ‘7 t ‘ 
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Compan 


CLS RE RET SE OT 


E specialize in and invite enquiries 
concerning Textile Financing 


| OE ARE Oe EN CO et 


We Offer: 
Yield 
Maverick Mills Ist Mtg. 7’s ° - » e 70208 


iraniteville Mz c o. 7's . 6.75% P 7 ft C | 
osweasmccears. | sa08 SSrscns- 1S Vempany | 


Johnson, Cowdin Emmerich Ist 7's . » 7Aiop 

ae he |. eee INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Martel Mills Ist Mtg. 7's 5 + ww Te 105 South La Salle Street 

New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. Ist 8's 7.25% 

Dunean Mills Ist Prete’d . ° ° ° « 7.00% Chicago 





Announcing a change in the address of 


ALBERT A. LANE, INC. 


Commencing February |, 1924, the New York Office of Albert A. 
Lane, Inc. (formerly at 232 Greenwich St.), will be moved to 


larger quarters at 299 Broadway, corner of Duane St. 

The “Lane” line comprises papers of quality and strength for 
every mill use. A wide range of distinctive colors, the printing of 
striking individual wrappers, and the making up of special paper 
for special cases —- these are some of the features of “ Lane” service 
which appeal to mill men. 


299 Broadway 10 High Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Phone, Worth 0708-0709 ‘Phone, C Kane, Songrees 068-4098 0963-4698 
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Satisfactory Year in New Bedford 


Although Dividends Were Materially Lower, Financial Progress 
Good in View of Difliculties 


BEpFoRD, MAss 
New Bedtord cotton mill cor- 
ations came through the past 
ch more successtully trom a 
standpoint than appeared 
the beginning of 1923, and 
exceptions paid regular divi- 





NEW 54,017, or 450 less than the previous 
year. The peak of employment was 
at its highest during April, when 
approximately 38,000 operatives were 
employed, while in December the 
number had decreased to 33,000, or 
almost 3,000 less than the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. The 
increase at the peak was almost 6,600 
over the lowest point for a number 
of years, this being in January, 1921. 
Lhe ast 


aH 
i 
k 


shareholders in each 
ir quarters. 


ue of the cloth mills, 


their 
his was par- 
which 
more than earned thx 
ents that made. 


ase@s 


were 


> were not so fortunately | High and Low on New Bedford Mill | 
‘ tl 4 “ Sa Stocks { 
J in the case OF two Ccorpo- (From Sanford & Kelley) 
was necessary to pass the —1923— — Gea 
. : 2 High Low High Low 
n the third and fourth Acushnet Mills.. 15744 115 180 155 
‘ ' ‘ - beacon Mfg. Co 
while a third one failed to oe 2 esa oa. | 
ield in the last quarter. Booth Mtg. Co 
com 190 168 175 144 
<< ‘ Booth Mfg. Co | 
\verave Dividend Much Smaller pfd 118 112 115 107% ; 
at . Bristol Mill . 208 150 195 140 | 
ing the depressing peri d Butler Mill « 266 127 15% 140 
ae 0 Cope ae . “ity Mfg. Co 157 125 160 147 'y 
xperienced by textile nulls Sentasautts Site | 
the average dividend tot Co. com 170 146 300 250 
Cr 7 | Dartmouth Mfg | 
it was generally regarded Co. pfd 91 85% 88 yy, | 
‘ ee a ' Fairhaven Milks 
rest. since pre-wal day S, ree si 40 «186 1ge 
as te satisfactory when it | Fairhaven Miils 
. pfd 100 50 100 S 
to appr ximately $7.50 per Gosnold Mil P 
: sald c ae eae +} com 142 119 137% 111° 
is yleld 1s of course the | Goxnoia Mills 
lany years, and consider- pfd 101 91 100 83 
3 ns as: = ea Grinnell Mfg | 
the average OI $11.40 for Corp 145 130 150 127% | 
/ ; F Tr : , }iaihaway Mfg | 
past 10 years. The total amount rh 160 160 No Sales | 
was $5,030,750 compared | Holmes) Mil! 
: ; ” ¥ iy com - 275° 270% 300 250 | 
$5.998,328 the previous year, Holmes Mill 
steca Siete bAS iadiocad ees pfd 119 112 119 116 
wel capital tock made for Kilburn Mill 189 155 300 21 
lividend of approximately Manomet Mills . 103 47% 115 ge 
- Nashawena | 
ire. Mills 1449 107 150% 115 | 
1 1 C . eil fe. Co 25 235 325 26 
quick surplus of quick }| Ned Mf. ‘ _— — 
liabilities credited to New ‘ . ° a , : 
Wide Fluctuation in Values 
at the end of 1923 


$38,379,517 on a capital Dealing in mill shares was quite as 


. ° . 1 ’ >» ae 2? x} 

$67,746,935, slightly less heavy in volume as in 1922, though 

ck surplus of $39,877,038 the fluctuations in values were of a 
“es PIP AMO . . 

« end of 1022 on a “Oe range than for many years. 

1 . y rac } ( t ‘a 

$50,417,700 ge The low figures in m rst instances 

came towards the end of the year, 


a net debt of $542.,- 


‘ ’ ° ‘ re F oe re fr “ a “ 2 
Sashawena plant which and were o a general nature, many 
ned ti 1 net quicl of the so-called favorite stocks show- 
me vost. making. every 1 @ decline along with issues of 
224, making ey ag 
: ohh some of the yarn mills that had been 


extremely hard hit by adverse condi 


br \lterations to Plants tions in the trade. 


In many instances, 
however, shares were held consider 
ably higher than the low of the pre 
vious year, when allowance is made 


ratlons Made any 
the 


ons to their plants, 


p : 
way of new 
for the stock dividends that had been 
end of 

lhe largest dealing noted in any of 
the 


pent on alterations 


( t le than $s0.000. declared at the 


1IQ22 
lls installed new 
Manomet, fol 
Wamsutta, Nash 


replace the older equip mill shares was in 


2 particularly the °c; lowed in order by 


it Mills, where the awena, Nonquitt, Bristol, Gosnold 
1 er the past three preferred, Kilburn, and Sharp com 

idly completed. mon. Dartmouth common, which in 

the Nashawen 1922 sold at 250 as the low, did not 

t ¢ no stock fall below 146 in 1923, and allowing 

though the total for the stock dividend of 100%, this 

creased by $10 was equivalent to 292, an advance of 

f the stock divi- 42 over the previous year. Under 

le in the clos- similar condition, Kilburn was up 

g22, making the pres- 171%, Neild 84%, Quissett common 

nding $72,251,900 10414, Taber 16%, Wamsutta 27% 

f employes now and Whitman 41%. Nashawena also 


sold higher after allowing for the 


vear of 170 stock dividend of 3314%, the margin 

jindles in the various being 38 points. 
mil! 71,254 decrease of Quissett common also showed the 
ber of ns totals largest decrease between the high and 
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4X9 


low marks for 1923 with a fluctuation fare so well as the cloth 


mills, due in 


of 105, Fairhaven common losing 56 large measure to the falling off in 


points, Fairhaven preferred approxi Improvement 


demand for tire yarns 





mately 50, Sharp common 57, and along this line is expected to give 
Manomet 55. Kilburn showed a rise better employment to the operatives 
and fall of 34, Pierce 51, Potomska than was the case 1923, and from 
45, Soule 28, Taber 13 Wamsutta the manner in which some of the 
15 and Whitman 17 \cushnet orders have been coming in of late 
dropped 31%, Bristol 53, Butler 28, resulting in the starting up of addi 
City 27, Vartmouth common 24, Gos- tional machinery at some of the 
nold common = 23 1 Nonquitt plants, the prospect takes on a better 
25, Holmes common holding firm outlook than prevailed last year at 
throughout the year with a variati his time 
of but 5 points, while the Holmes « — 
preferred issue was held to a margin ; ae eer Show Profits 
oi 7 pout, 5 vel il of the corporations that 
Manomet, Sharp common and pre a — innuai seen previous 
ferred, and Fairhaven commo1 ind the end of the dead showed that 
preterred, all of which except Sharp New Bedford Dividends in 1923 
preterred, passed up their dividends  «,,., on 
in at least one quarter, were the hard-  Acus $2 0 $140, 000 
est hit of any, and sold at the lowest 5: - "958.800 8 oan 
points in their history, while Acush- Beeth. pf a 20, 846 
net, Potomska and Wamsutta sold at Bu AQ 00 8 8172, 000 
their lowest point in 22 years. Dat me ioe 380,000 
mouth common changed hands at th pt ‘ p00 
lowest figure since 1g15, and Quissett vuuaien. a0 bees o% see 
and Whitman the lowest since 1918, (¢°* ; ; 
all of these corporations having ‘ roan 
declared large stock dividends in i ) 18 108, 00 
1922, which accounted for the big a a 
drop in price. In the closing days ™ 8 ( 00 
of the old year stocks general wert E 7 ; ‘ 
selling a little higher than their low es 
point, and there was a feeling that Plerce Mfg 2 
the bottom figure had been touched, a eee aa 4 ia on 
this being strengthened by a scarcity  Quissett, ie go 
of shares offered for sale. i ; , 69,66 
> “ s 00, 8 
Outlook Appears Brighter oa 6 mae 
he outlook for the cloth mills . 
this city is considered much brighter $66, 228, 90 ae. On. 49 
than was true a vear ago especially > Tae M 
in the case of such of the corpor : pitti toe 
tions as purchased a tair suppl : 
aw cotton to insure the Operation ol at : oe 
their plants. The fact that some of the disbursements made during 1923 
the New Bedford mills were able t dhe more than earned, and 
operate throughout the year at som Herations had resulted in adding 
thing like normal capacity was due mewh to the net surplus ot quick 
a large measure to the cheay el lhe financial statement of 
extra staple cotton compared with tl the Wamsutta Mills showed eart 
more ordinary cotton used in such ings of $800,000, which figured earn 
large quantities by the mills manu- ings f approximately $3.50 pet 
facturing coarser goods, enabling the spindle, exclusive of taxes and depre 
buyer to get much better value for ( 
money than was the case it he Bristol Mill showed earnings 
goods manufactured in other cente for the year of $23 per share or $11 
The yarn mills of the city did t more than was paid in dividends 


Fall River Not All Prosperous 


Mills Fare Better Than Coarse During 1923 
Meet Southern Competition Only Indifferently 





Fine Latter 


(By O ] dar Correspondent 
FaLL River, \ ereb he end as the advance in 
L vages with that ol the price Of Co’ 
HE fine goods mills of 1 . ! icreased the curtailment. sutt 
have earned and_ paid ta: eons tht olinct the wan 
rates during the past year corre tal ' x the increase. The cur 
ing to those paid for the previous veat tailment. however, was largely con 
and five of them paid extra lend fi lt the plain goods mills whi h 
in the same time from accumulated a ae Ea wide ta:smeet Soutners 


carnings, but the coarse goods mill as have the fine 


a whole have lost money and would goods m The expectations that 
have lost considerably more had conditions in the textile industry 
they operated steadily. The opera- locally ild improve with the open 
tives practically forced an advance in ing of the new year have not ma 
wages early in the ye ind lost terialized as yet and a lean six 








GROUP 
Bigs 
INSURANCE 


Appeals to the employer BECAUSE 


he can purchase it at wholesale 

it eliminates ‘‘passing the hat” 

there is no medical examination 

it includes the entire organization 

it protects the family in event of death 
it protects the insured if totally and 


permanently disabled 


GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Appeals to the employee—BECAUSE 


it costs less than individual insurance 
it eliminates “‘passing the hat” 

there is no medical examination 

it includes the entire organization 

it protects the family in event of death 
it protects the insured if totally and 


permanently disabled 


Send for portfolio, prepared for executives, describing 
. : 
the ‘Contributory Plan” which assures co-opera- 


tion between employer and employee. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


OHN FD. 


J 
av 
g) 
Pa 





o/ 
Homs: Office 


\ Newark, N. J. 


2, = 


Edvard D. Duffield  ( 
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It’s the 
Handiest Saw 
for Factory 


Jobs 
It’s Portable 


Take It Any Where You Saw Vi 


\round every plant there are carpentry jobs that could be «di 

easily and quickly with a power saw. Yet the ordinary power 

expensive It is also stationary and thus often too inaccessib] 

The Onan Portable Saw weighs less than 100 pounds. It ean | 

easily to any job No need to carry mat rials back and forth 

where the work 1s And the original cost is surprisingly Ik 

lor shelf or bin building, box resizing, crating, pach : 
handy, sturdily constructed saw does the job in half the tim: 

where vou move it, it is ready for work. The mot s attac 


Test Its Advantages 
Absolute Safety At Gur Expense 
Che “ Safty Saw ” will not operate “sive the Onan Satty — 
: trial in your own plant I 
unless the circle guard is in place é' . 

oe : : value right at your w 

Your workmen will appreciate this Gan return it. if it does 1 
feature and through it, you will a marked saving. Wri‘¢ 

: es ; 
protect them and yourself as well Free Trial plan and full 

tion of this handy equipm« 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 
31 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONAN “SAFTY SAW” 





Try this new tool for 
buffing, cleaning and cutting 


1 


Textile men will welcome the new } 


STOW Buffer, Cleaner and Cutter STOW 


tor spindles, needles and sinkers 


This apparatus has proved practical SPECIALTIES 


1 


in months of mill use, and is now 
put on sale 
The buffing or cleaning tool may bh ; es 

1 Pk vA ae Drills, Grinders, M: 
removed and a cutter attached, to cae 
cut varn or similar material, fron tor, Friction, Belt 
wheels, ete It is lheht and readily Rope-Driven, Port 

1 

portable able, Pedestal, Floo: 
The Buffer, Cleaner and Cuter may Suspended Type 
be obtained in several sizes, and | 
adapted for any electric current. It Stow tools of proven | 


operates from the socket of a lighting 
line, and is furnished with a genuine 


STOW flexible SHAF1 


May we tell you more about this 


new member of an old family 


STOW MEG. Co. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


“The Oldest Portable Tool Manufacturers in tmerica 


value in general us¢ 
with the Textile In 


dustry. 
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These un- 
conditions have materially 
‘ted the va of Fall River mill 
% ks of the now 
v a drop of many points for the 


ths is now feared. 


able 


1 


iue 


and many issues 


paid an average dividend 


of 9.324% on invested capital 
but that was largely due to the 
paid of 
‘orporations, as s¢ veral of them 
for the entire year 


e mills 


dividends by a few 


d dividends 
latter reduced 
resources so that the outlook for 
mmediate from 


the have further 


rar 


future 1s 


Many Changes in Management 
year was marked by the num- 
f changes made in the manage- 
through 
and resignations, and the adop 
f the policy of giving the man- 


of individual plants 


nt to men who have proved 


sful manufacturers. The first 


e came early in the vear, 
Horton being succeeded as 
er of the Troy by J. Edward 


ot 


death of 


treasurer 
rnard Mfg. Co. The 
min B. Read in 


mid-summer 
d the | 


neoln Mig. Co. and the 


| mills of an able treasurer and 
ancies were filled by the elec 

Israel Brayton treasurer of 

neoln and Leonard S. Chace 

rer of the Parker. Both Mr. 

ind Mr. Chace are without 

xperience as mull treasurers 

have beet n close touch 

e textile industry in this city 

s Mr. Chace has been one 

a ys irgest dealers mill 
for a number of vears and 


1 as counsel for 


corporations for 
both have served 
mills. 


her severe loss to 


irs in different 


the in- 
ally was occasioned by the 
Randall N. Durfee, 
the Border City Mfg. 

occasioned through his 
; the of 
Brayton who continues 
rer of the Sagamore Mfg. 


trea- 


Co. 


election 


has been a money maker 
naitions 
changes in management 


the 
M irble as 
i 


\ ly nt of Herbert H,. 


the Arkw right, James ° 
reasurer of the Osborn and 
BR; sett as treasurer of 
hile William N. Me 
( ed temporarily 
| gement of the Sea 
l B ( ACt has suc 
Marble at the Arkwright 


the management of the 


} 1 
Sint 11 n 


\ iS 


S duties aS treasurer ot 
by taking charge of the 


ward Barker, tre 


isurel 
of 


the Seaconnet has 


ilso taken charge 
nd 


he management 


mimitte¢ to 


oO! a 
emect a re 


gamore Mfg. Co. paid 


or 
c 


14 


rtain Good Earnings 


creased 


by a stock divi 


ot 


TEXTILE 


dend during the previous year and its 
stock has sold as high as $300 per 
share and at no time during the year 
has the stock been quoted lower than 
290. The earnings of the corporation 
for a long period of years together 
with the fact that a surplus of $2,- 
900,000 was shown by the last annual 
statement justifies the high 
price of the stock. The Sagamore is 
admittedly one of the 
mills in the North today. 

The King Philip mills paid regular 
quarterly dividends of 114% together 
with an extra of 25% and showed 
substantial earnings though not as 
large as for the previous year. The 
corporation still has a healthy sur- 
plus and the plant is one of the few 
that has operated 
throughout the year. 
few 


selling 


best paying 


been steadily 
There have 
very fluctuations in the 
the stock. 1t having ranged 
to 18s 


heen 
price ol 
from 179 
the 
the 


throughout 
Simeon B. Chace. 


entire year. 
treasurer, 1S 
rated as one of the best manufacturers 
in New England, though he did 
make 


lecumseh. 


not 


the 
he latter continued its 


as 


showing with 


good a 


regular quarterly rate of 114° but 


was forced to curtail heavily. 





High and Low on Fall River Mill 
Stocks 
High Li High Low 
An I er aK Ag 621 G8 S 
Ancona C% pfd No Sales 7 No Sale 
di on No Sales No Sa 
Arkwright Milis 4734 41 i2le t 
Barnard Mfg ¢ 110 )2 14 1 
Border City Mfg 
Co 124 P 2 
Bourne Mills.... 160 14 1 
Chace Mills .... 105 $0 127 105 
Charlton Mills... 135 125 180 150 
Conanicut Mills. No Sales No Sales 
Cornell Millis 170 16 2301 1 
Davis Mills 115 95 12 +4 
Davol Mills 133 107% 132 l 
Flint Mills 170 150 240 ) 
Granite Mills 115144 94 117 
King Philip Mills 185 179 
Laurel Lake 
Mills, com 4¢ 30 S 4( { 
Laurel Lake 
Mills, pfd No Sales 10510 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. 122 97 14 
Luther Mfg. Co No Sule No Sa 
Mechanics Mills 126 19 ; 
Merchants Mfg 
Co 190 
Narra gansett 
Mills 1 s 
Osborn Mills 113 a 1 ’ 
Parker Millscom 57}, { 
lo pfd 100 ' 
Pilgrim Mills 
com 172%% 
do pfd 115 100 ) 1 
Pocasset Mfg Co 88', 65 4 
Richard Borden 
Mfg. Co 1¢ 120 160 1 
Sagamore Mfg 
("oo 4 * 28h 4 
Seaconnet Mills 46 1 4° 
Shove Mills Ss 77 9 
Stafford Mills GF 4 é 
} Stevens Mfg. Ce 150 12 14% 
} Tecumseh Mills 180 1 18 1f 
| Troy e & W 
| Mfte. ¢ \ S 
1 on 
Mills 
14 , 1 
\ 10 


Fluctuations in Leading Stocks 

The stock of the Border City drop 
ped several points upon the death of 
Randall N. Durfee but it 
more than it lost when it 
become known that Mr. Brayton had 


‘Treasurer 


recovered 


consented to take the management of 
the corporation. The 
was increased by a 
dend late in 
following the 
good demand 
since Mr. 


apital stock 
stock divi 
1922 and 6% was paid 
There has 


the stock 


~ 
50% 
increase. 

been a for 


ever Bravton’s election as 
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treasurer and the same dividend rate fidence of his stockholders in his 

can be assured for some time to com short m rement of the mill. 

even without any increase in earn Che Richard Borden Mfg. Co. paid 

ings. a dividends tor the vear but was 
The Parker mills have not paid any forced 1 lraw upon its” surplus 

dividends since reorganization but count t » so which s occasioned 

the time of his death Treasurer Read lrop of some 40 points in the 

had the plant fairly well reestablished quoted price of the steck though why 

on a sound commercial basis and his the drop should have been so large is 

successor, Mr. Chace, is looked upon somewhat surprising in view of the 

as the one man who can successtully rge surplus still lef 

carry on the work. hough not at Cornell, which has been a big d 

experienced manufacturer Mr. Chace cend payer in years past, paid 9%e for 

is familiar with the mill business and the year though 5% of that was paid 

an exceptionally smart business mat 1 inereased capit 

such as 1s ipa ae Ps Varying Mill Conditions 

The price of the Parker preferred ea. 

stock has fluctuated b tween 80 and eee en ST a eee 

1 the Arkwright stockholders but i 


100 and that of common has been 
as high 


Barnard Mfg. Co. paid its regular nee a ee 


ment Mav my] 


rove 


as 57 and as low as 40. 


1 ( } I S$ 3 { en iTge » Or } 
qu irterly dividend rate ot 2 wd 
is somewhat surprising that the stocl nN m al more contiden 
, ' } | ies 
- & 1 1 i reel OW stock of ' 
showed a drop of $40 from the hig Saale i OEE O é 
is ig hich has bee ot s low as 42 
point of S140 reached last vear. NI . (| eC i r\ 1 { 


Phe cha r of th American [Liner 
: 3 os he owing « i merican | 
Newton has made a remarkably eg : 


1 +} WalS credit to Mr. Anthony who ts 
t m ' 


showing since taking over the m 
vig x af ©.0 he vounger treasurers he 

agement of the corporation and he a : 
} } } \ ut SHOW 1 
has been conserving his resources | ? me 

( 4 SS s Oot 7 
curtailing rather than juick ( 6 <3 

rcost that might not show 


The Trov has been operated uy 
three-days per week schedule sinc: 
Mr. Newton assumed the managment | a ' 


and it has paid no dividends sinc: 





first quarter when 2% was paid. No 
iles of the stock have been quoted - ; 
hut it is deubtful if any can be 
obtained under $500 which ts thi 
: ‘ 
alue. 
lhe Mercl \ ¢ : 
nued their rates as the evi } 
vear, the torme aaving & and th ' | 
latter 6 Some doubt nte1 ( | - ; 
x to. the. G nite having earn } 1 
dividend but the Merch ts pro ' 
made a fairly good sh Ving I rie 
irprise is expressed th me Mill 
he latter's surpl ( | 
ributed The Merchar q ( M 
s high as 190 in the ear \ 
ear but ite ! ved 
round Io (a1 r r 
rie as yw S ( ¢ | 
reported 115 ste 
Charlton stock | ses 
fluctuation, the lowest salt 
been around 123 and the highest 135. | s 
he Charlton paid 2‘ quarter] 
despite the fact that the S N 
was doubled in the first quarter. 
Great confidence is «¢ ressed Mr 
Sinclair’s ability < 1 manufacture 
is shown from the fact that he { uy i 
isked to also take on the manageme! 
'f the Osborn mill at the resignatior1 or eside | ng expended a 
Treasurer James T. Milne. The ,, more improvements. he 
Osborn paid 6' the same rate as ock has dropped somewhat with 
or the previous vear but the or ‘cally all others of late but 
1as Weakened materially and can be till holding around 7o. 
obtained slightly under par. It The Chace mill ctl] has a comfort 
reached the high point of 115 during atle surplus and is < ipitalized at a 
the previous year. low basis but the stock has been 
Pilgrim mills stock strengthened gradually dropping during the pas 
somewhat du gy the year le ft eal rom the high point of 300 
result of increasi ge the d de ed I e the Val to several 
during the last two quarters on earn- points below par. Like other plain 
ings. The annual statement « the ¢ mills the Chace has had a far 
corporation showed a sizable increase ! ctor ir but it is in a 
in quick assets during e year a t to take advantage of any im 
Mr. Homer has well earned the cor pl me! n conditions 
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Announcing a Change 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY takes this opportunity to announce 
to the Textile Manufacturers that DIASTAFOR,—formerly distributed by the 


American Diamalt Company of Cincinnati, Ohio,—is now one of the standard 


products of THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY. Te 


The same carefully controlled process of DIASTAFOR manufacture will 
be adhered to, and its superior quality maintained in every way. Camp: 


| 


~~ 
ww 
cee 
— 


|= 


The same personnel will handle the manufacture and sale of this product. 
Your continued patronage will be greatly appreciated. 


DIASTAFOR is the safest and most reliable “de-sizing” agent for use in 


connection with the Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing and Finishing of Cotton 
and Mixed Goods. 


DIASTAFOR 


Standardized and Reliable—Can Always Be Depended Upon 
Give DIASTAFOR A Trial. Write to Us for Full Particulars 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
695 Washington Street New York, N, Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa 


Lae Ss ee. 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 








= —ij 
Perfection is a superlative term, but this machine approaches it very closely 


Straight Automatic Tenter 


Whenever you are disposed to make inquiry some 
very remarkable facts await you in regard to Morrison 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


cathe Sarr VERTICAL Ueat | ey — is built _ up to its task. Its mn 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST prehensive design, its scientl c construction, its smoot ) 
quiet, dependable driving mechanism all combine to 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO obtain unprecedented results in perfectly processec 


BRANCH OFFICES i i i j 
| eisai fabrics with low operating expenditure. 


80 Boylston St. 


Fourth Nat'l Bank’ Building MORRISON MACHINE CO., PATERSON, N. J 


Sadr suth Building 


2A Woolworth Buildin e ( 
3H, ONT CANADA William Hamilto mn Cc “es Lte NEW ee ae. 2 a MPG. < 











